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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  works  have  been  received : — 

Medico-Chirurgical  Trtinsactions.  Publislied  by  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Cliirurgical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XXIV.  Second  Series.  London,  1859. 
(From  the  Society.) 

On  the  Organs  of  Vision  :  their  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  Thomas 
NuNXELEY,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine, 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds  General  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  etc.  etc.  London : 
John  Churchill,  1858.     (From  the  Author.) 

On  the  Treatment  of  Internal  Aneurism  by  the  Method  of  Valsalva :  being  a 
paper  read  before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ii-eland,  March  26,  1859.  By  Thomas 
Brady,  M.  B.,  etc.  etc.     Dublin,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

The  Radical  Cure  of  Reducible  Inguinal  Rupture.  With  a  plate.  By  Oliver 
Pemberton,  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  (ieneral  Hospital.  London,  1859. 
(From  the  Author.) 

On  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Joints  :  Clinical  and  Pathological  Obser- 
vations. By  Thomas  Bryant,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  etc.,  at  Guy's 
Hospital.     London :  John  Churchill,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

Phthisis  and  the  Stethoscope :  or  the  Physical  Signs  of  Consumption.  By 
Richard  Payne  Cottox,  M.  D.,  etc. etc.  London:  John  Churchill,  1859.  (From 
the  Author.) 

Illustrations  How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope.  By  Lioxel  Beale,  M.  B., 
F.  R.  S.,  Prof.  Physiol,  in  King's  College,  London,  etc.  Containing  upwards  of 
150  separate  figures.     London :  John  Churchill,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

Illustrations  of  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope.  By  Wm.  Martin,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
late  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery  in  Calcutta  Med.  Coll.  London :  John 
Churchill,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Disease.  By  John  Parkin.  M.  D.,  late  Medical 
Inspector  for  Cholera  in  the  AVest  Indies.  London :  John  Churchill,  1859. 
(From  the  Author.) 

The  Life  of  John  ColUns  Warren,  M.  D. :  compiled  chiefly  from  his  Auto- 
biographv  and  Journals.  By  Edward  Warren,  M.  D.  In  two  vols.  Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  1859.     (From  J.  Mason  Warren,  M.  D.) 

The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Instituted  1847. 
Vol.  XII.     Philadelphia,  1859.     (From  the  Association.) 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 
of  the  Heart.  By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  Professor  Clin.  Med.,  etc.,  in  the  New 
Orleans  School  of  Med.,  etc.  etc.  Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1859.  (From 
the  Publishers.) 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Pharmacy :  designed  as  a  Text  Book  for  the 
Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  AVith  many 
formulas  and  prescriptions.  By  Edward  Parrish,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  etc. 
etc.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  With  246  illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1859.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Pathological  and  Practical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Alimentary  Canal, 
CEsophagus,  Stomach,  Caecum,  and  Intestines.  By  S.  O.  Habershon,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  C.  P.,  etc.     Philada. :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1859.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  By  W. 
W.  Gerhard,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Penna.  Hospital.  Fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1860. 
(From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Obstetric  Catechism.  By  Joseph  Warrington,  M.  D.  With  150  illus- 
trations.    Philada. :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1860.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  and  John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.  Eleventh  edition.  With  Notes  by  an  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Friends  of  Drs.  Beck.  The  whole  revised  by  C.  R.  Oilman,  M.  D< 
PhHadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1860.     (From  the  Publishers.) 
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TiOcturos  on  Suririial  ralliolojry.  dclivoriMl  at  the  Koyal  Collopn  of  Siirjroons 
of  Knu'lantl.  J{y  .Iamks  I'ackt,  F.  It.  S.,  etc.  etc.  Si'cond  Anu'rican  ctlilion. 
Myportropliy ;  Atrophy;  Repair;  Iiitlamniation;  M(»rtiricalioii ;  Spccilic  l)is- 
cisfs;  ami  Tiiinours.  riiilatlclpliia  :  l-iiulsay  \-  IMakistoii,  IHOO.  (From  the 
rulilisluMs.) 

A  Systi'in  of  TVntal  Surpcry.  Hy  Joiix  Tomks,  F.  R.  S.,  etc  With  '207  illus- 
trations,    rhilatloljiliia  :   Limlsay  iV  Hlakiston.  iHf)'.).      (From  the  riililishcrs.) 

A  Practical  'Pn-atiso  on  Operative  Dentistry.  Hy.l.'r.\rr,  Prof.  ()])erative 
Dentistry  in  Ohio  Coll.  Dental  Siiri,'-ery.  With  SO  illustrations.  IMiiladelphia  : 
Lindsay  iV  Hlakiston.  \^i)\).      (From  the  Author.) 

(Justaf  Von  Duliens  Treatise  on  Mieroscopieal  Diaj^'-nosis.  "With  71  en/jfravinj^s. 
Translated,  with  additions,  bv  rmi'.  Loiis  R.vik.k,  M.  D.,  ete.  etc.  New  York: 
John  Wiley.  isriD. 

iSixth  Report  to  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  Rhode  T.sland.  relative  to  the  Ro- 
{fistry  and  Returns  of  liirths.  Marria^u>s,  and  Deaths  in  the  State,  for  the  year 
endinir  December  ."U,  1S.")8.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  .)on\  R.  Rakti.ktt, 
Secretary  of  State.     Providence,  l.Sf)!). 

Fifth  Annual  Report  to  the  Lcfrislature  of  South  Carolina,  relatin;r  to  the 
Reiristry  and  Returns  of  Rirtlis,  Marriajres,  and  l>eaths  in  the  State,  for  the  year 
endinir  December  'M.  18r)8.  Ry  Robert  W.  (Jihhes,  Jr.,  Registrar.  C"olumbia, 
S.  C.,'l85',). 

First  Report  to  the  Leerislature  of  Vermont,  relating  to  the  Registry  and 
Returns  of  Rirths,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the  State,  for  the  yoar  ending  Doc. 
31,  I8r)7,  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Rkx.i.  AV.  Dkan,  Secretary  of  State. 
Burlington.  18.")9.     (From  II.  F.  Stevens,  M.  D.) 

Second  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  relative  to  the  Registry  and 
Returns  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  this  State,  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  18.^8.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Bk.v.i.  W.  Dkan,  Secretary  of  State. 
Middlebury,  18.i9.     (From  IL  F.  Stevens,  M.  D.) 

Chamber  of  Commerce  :  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Quarantine,  Adopted 
July  7,  18.59.     New  York.  1859. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixtv-Sevenili  Annual  Convention  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society,  held  at  Middletowu,  May  2;")  and  2(1,  18.59.     Hartford,  1859. 

Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  held  at  Statcsvillc.  N.  C..  May,  1859.     Wilmington.  1859. 

Proceedings  and  Del)ates  of  the  Third  National  (Quarantine  and  Sanitary 
Convention,  held  in  the  city  of  New  Y^ork,  April  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  1859.  Re- 
ported by  Chas.  Collar  and  Wm.  Anderson,  Phonographic  Reporters,  N.  Y. 
New  York.  1859.     (From  J.  H.  Griscom.) 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Septem- 
ber. November,  1859. 

The  Physician's  Hand-Book  of  Practice  for  1860.  By  Wm.  Elmer,  M.  D., 
and  Louis  ELSBERn,  M.  D.     New  Y^'ork  :  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Co.,  1860. 

Records  of  Daily  Practice :  A  Scientific  Visiting  List  for  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.     New  York  :  Bailliere  Brothers.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Etiology,  and  Prophylaxi.s  of  Trismus  Nascentium. 
By  John  M.  Watsox,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Obstetrics,  etc.,  in  Univ.  of  Nasliville.  Third 
edition.     Nashville,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Claims  of  the  Materia  Medica,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  October  10.  1859.  By  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Prof. 
3Iat.  Med.  and  Pharm.  Published  by  the  Class.  Philadelphia,  1859.  (From 
the  Author.) 

The  Influence  of  Surroundings  :  An  Address  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Course  of  Ijcctures  in  Missouri  Medical  College.  Session  1859-60.  By  Jxo. 
T.  Hodgen,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.     St.  Louis,  1859. 

Method  of  Education  :  An  Address  Introductory  to  the  Session  1859-60  of 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College.  By  J.  H.  Waiters,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Phys.  and  Med. 
Jurisp.     St.  Louis.  1859. 

The  Life  and  Labours  of  Laennec :  An  Introductory  Address  delivered  at  the 
New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  Nov.  14, 1859.  By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Clin.  Med.     New  Orleans,  1859. 
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The  Suhjcctivo  aud  Objective  Influences  of  Medicine:  An  Address  Introduc- 
tory to  the  Ilesfuk^r  Course  at  iShclby  Medical  College,  Nashville,  for  the  .Session 
of  1859-60.  By  E.  B.  Haskixs,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Prin.'and  Pract.  Med.  Published 
at  the  request  of  the  Class.     Nashville,  1859. 

The  following  Journals  have  been  received : — 

Le  Moniteur  des  Sciences  Medicales  et  Pharmaceutiques.  Redacteur  en  chef, 
M.  H.  de  Castelxau.     September,  October,  November,  1859. 

Journal  de  Medecine  de  Bordeaux.  Eedacteur  en  chef:  M.  Costes.  July, 
Aug-ust,  September,  October,  1859. 

Journal  de  la  Physiologic.  Publie  sous  la  direction  de  Docteur  E.  Browx- 
Seqcard.     July  and  October,  1859. 

Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports  and  Journal  of  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital.     Indited  by  J.  F.  Streatfeild.     July,  1859. 

EdinVjurah  ^ledical  Journal.     September,  October,  November,  Dec,  1859. 

Dublin  Medical  Press.     October.  November,  December.  1859. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.     October,  1859. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  Edited  by  Samuel  Wilks,  M.  D.,  and  Alfred  Po- 
land.    Third  series,  vol.  v.,  1859. 

The  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology.  Edited  by 
Forbes  Wixslow,  M.  D.     October,  1859. 

The  Glasgow  Medical  Journal.     October,  1859. 

The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.     October,  November,  December,  1859. 

British  Medical  Journal.  Edited  by  Axdrew  Wyxter,  M.  D.  October,  Nov., 
December,  1859. 

The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.     November,  1859. 

The  Atlantis.  A  Register  of  Literature  and  Science.  Conducted  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.     July,  1859.  . 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Morland,  M.  D., 
and  Francis  Minot.  M.  D.     October,  1859. 

New  York  Monthly  Review  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science.  Edited  by 
Austin  Flint.  Jr.,  M.  D.     September,  October,  November.  December,  1859. 

Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  Henry  F.  Campbell, 
M.  D.,  and  Robert  Campbell,  M.  D.     October.  November,  December,  1859. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy.     Edited  by  Wm.  Procter,  Jr.     November.  1859. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Edited  by  Bennet  Dowler, 
M.  D.     November,  1859. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  Edited  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum.     October,  1859. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine.     November,  1859. 

The  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.  Edited  by  S.  D.  Gross, 
M.  D.,  and  T.  G.  Richardson,  M.  D.     November,  1859. 

Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review.  Edited  by  J.  Dickson  Bruxs,  M.  D. 
November.  1859. 

The  Medical  Journal  of  North  Carolina.  Edited  by  Edward  Warren,  M.  D. 
October,  1859. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  News  and  Hospital  Gazette.  Edited  by  D.  W. 
Brickell,  M.D..  and  E.  D.  Fenner,  M.  D.     October,  November,  1859. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer.  Edited  by  Drs.  E.  B.  Stevens  and 
J.  A.  Murphy.     October.  November,  December,  1859. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Edited  by  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  and  R. 
J.  Levis.  M.  D.     October.  November,  December.  1859. 

The  Nashville  Medical  Record.  Edited  by  Drs.  D.  F.  Wright,  T.  L.  Mad- 
din,  and  J.  H.  Callender.     October.  December,  1859. 

The  Peninsular  and  Independent  Medical  Journal.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Palmer, 
M.  D.,  Moses  Gunn.  M.  D..  and  F.  Stearns.     November,  December,  1859. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Journal.  Edited  by  D.  Brainard,  M.  D.,  and  W.  G. 
Dyas,  M.  D.     October.  December,  1859. 

St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  M.  L.  Linton,  M.  D., 
and  W.  M.  McPheeters,  M.  D.     November,  1859. 
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Tho  rucilio  Mt'ilical  iunl  Siiririoal  .lournal.  Kditcd  by  J.  1>.  'I'kask.  M.  D., 
ami  1).  WoosTKit,  M.  D.     Scptciiilior,  NovrmluT.  l.^;V.). 

The  Amriican  .louiual  iif  Scicncf  and  Arts.  Ciuidiutt'd  liy  rioH'ssois  B. 
Sii.UMAN.  H.  Sii.i.iMAN.  Jr.,  and  .1.  D.  Dana.     NovcmiIht.  iHf)'.). ' 

The  Aineri.an  Medical  Monthly.  Kdited  hy  Dis.  K.  11.  Taukkii,  J.  II, 
Doi(;i.A.><.  and  L.  11.  Stkinkk.     Octnlier.  N(iveinl)er  Ih'cenilu-r.  iH.'i'.J. 

8eiui-Monthly  Medical  New.s.  Edited  by  Drs.  S.  M.  Bkmi.s,  and  .J.  W.  Benson. 
Octolier.  Noveiubor.  December,  iH.Mt. 

Nashville  .lournal  of  Medicine  nnd  Siir;rery.  Kdited  by  Drs.  W.  K.  Bowi-INC, 
R.  C  FosTKK.  and  (tni.  S.  IJi.ackii:.     October.  Xovenibe'r,  iM.'iy. 

Atlanta  Medical  and  Surpi(!al  Journal.  Kdited  liy  Jos,  P.  Looan,  M.  I)., 
and  W.  V.  Wkstvkmjki.a.M),  M.  D.     October.  IH;')'.). 

The  Ohio  Medical  and  Suru-ical  Journal.  Kdited  by  John  Daw.ion,  M.  D.,  ami 
J.  W.  IIamii.ton,  M.  D.     N'oveniiicr.  IHM. 

Ojrlethorpe  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Kdited  by  II.  L.  Bvitn,  M.IX 
Noveml)er,  18.")9. 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  history  of  medicine  affords  ample  evidence  that  the  opinions  of 
physicians,  in  past  ages,  were  subject  to  numerous  and  extensive  changes, 
constituting  complete  revolutions.  The  want  of  a  scientific  basis  enabled 
the  bold  or  ingenious  innovator  to  supplant  the  received  opinions  of  the 
day,  and  to  substitute  a  new  for  an  old  error.  But  these  revolutions  are 
of  ancient  date.  Modern  medicine  admits  of  improvement,  but  not  revo- 
lutionary changes.  In  the  present,  or  scientific  age,  we  distinguish  between 
isolated  facts,  and  a  connected  series  of  events.  The  former  are  accidental 
and  often  deceptive ;  the  latter,  duly  classified  and  arranged,  embrace  the 
entire  series  of  facts  and  events  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  con- 
stitute a  science.  The  shepherd  of  Melampus  could  prescribe  steel  and 
wine  for  impotence,  or  hellel^ore  for  phrenzy,  without  any  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  action  of  the  remedies.  And  even 
Hippocrates,  by  his  remarkal)le  powers  of  observation,  was  often  capable  of 
forming  an  accurate  prognosis,  while  he  possessed  but  little  knowledge  of 
anatomical  structures  or  pathological  changes. 

In  the  revolutionary  ages,  ill-observed  facts  and  crude  generalizations 
too  often  served  as  the  bases  of  imposing  systems,  which  reigned  supreme 
until  supplanted  by  others,  more  specious,  but  equally  false.  Thus,  the 
Empirics  subverted  the  doctrines  of  the  Dogmatists,  while  the  Methodists 
intervened  and  overturned  the  theories  of  their  predecessors.  And  even  in 
comparatively  modern  times  we  find  the  Mathematical  school  subverting 
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the  Clu'iiiiral,  and  the  Vitalists  suporsctliiif;  the  llunionilists.  Jn  these 
s|)eeuh\tive  systems,  n  single  misinterpreted  fact  may  oeeiipy  tlie  jdaee  of  a 
scienee ;  while  ohscnre  teehnicalities  and  hold  asseverations,  are  mistaken 
for  rational  explanations.  Tlie  elixir  vitic  of  Paraeelsns,  and  the  antidote 
of  Mithridates,  were  as  probable  as  the  aurum  potabile  of  Bacon,  or  the 
similia  simililins  cnrautnr  of  llaluiemann  ;  and  the  Androides  of  Albertns 
Magnns  was  as  nearly  a  seiciitilie  revelation  as  the  arehieus  of  Van  llelmont 
or  the  nnima  of  Stalil.  While  the  eell-evolution  of  Bennett,  althoujrh  in- 
trinsically true,  may,  by  injrenious  misinterj)retation,  like  the  deldlity  of 
Brown,  and  the  spasm  of  Cullen,  become  the  basis  of  an  erroneous  system. 
But.  within  llie  scientific  period — that  is,  since  tlie  successful  cultivation 
of  general  and  pathological  anatomy,  organic  chemistry  and  general  i)atho- 
logy — complete  revolutions  no  longer  take  place.  The  attemjjts  to  introduce 
new  systems  usually  result  from  some  sinister  cause.  The  efforts  of  Brown 
to  subvert  the  doctrines  of  Cullen;  the  visionary  and  absurd  hy])othesis  of 
Hahnemann  ;  the  crude  system  of  the  illiterate  Thomson,  with  its  more 
elaborate  but  equally  empirical  fructifications,  must  be  regarded,  severally, 
as  the  ebullitions  of  personal  envy  and  jealousy,  of  dishonest  pretensions, 
and  extreme  ignorance  and  presumption.  They  failed  to  subvert  the  re- 
gular and  i)rogressiye  course  of  scientific  medicine ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in 
this  age,  to  inaugurate  a  revolution.  The  science  may  and  will  be  modi- 
fied and  improved,  but  its  leading  principles  do  not  admit  of  sudden  and 
violent  subversion. 

In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  however,  a  recent  attemjjt  has  been  made 
to  destroy  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  therapeutics,  and  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  constitute  a  revolution.  I  allude  to  the  doctrines 
recently  propagated  by  Professor  John  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh, 
seconded,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Professor  Todd,  of  London,  and  partly 
in  accordance  with  the  views  and  practice  of  the  sceptical  .school  of  Vienna. 
The  essential  features  of  this  doctrine  are,  that  inflammation  cannot  be 
properly  treated  by  depletion,  the  increased  flow  of  blood  being  a  sanative 
process,  but  that  the  powers  of  the  .system  should  be  sustained  ;  lience, 
instead  of  bloodletting,  we  should  resort  to  wine  and  beef-tea  I  In  accord- 
ance with  this  opinion,  we  find  Dr.  Bennett  treating  pneumonia  with  an 
insignificant  amount  of  salines,  together  with  wine  and  beef-tea ;  while 
Dr.  Todd  administers  brandy  in  the  very  commencement  of  i^&ricarditis. 
Dr.  Bennett,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  the  propagandist  of  this  doc- 
trine ;  for  while  others  rely  on  vague  and  deceptive  statistics,  he  attempts 
to  reduce  the  system  to  definite  principles,  and  thus  to  place  the  whole  on 
a  scientific  basis. 

In  a  work  entitled,  Clinical  Lectu7'es  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  issued  simultaneously  in  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  Dr. 
Bennett  declares  that  the  diminished  employment  of  bloodletting  and  other 
antiphlogistic  remedies  of  late  years,  does  not  arise  from  a  change  in  the 
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type  of  disease,  as  supposed  by  Drs.  Alison,  Christison,  Watson,  and  the 
profession  generally,  but  that  the  present  advanced  state  of  pathology  and 
diagnosis  has  proved  the  former  treatment  to  have  l^een  erroneous.  Hence 
he  concludes  that  inflammation  is  the  same  now  it  was  in  former  years ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  experience  of  our  predecessors,  such  as  CuUen 
and  Gregory,  was  based  on  false  views  of  pathology  and  errors  in  diagnosis, 
and  should  not  l)e  received  as  guides.  And  to  make  the  attempted  revo- 
lution more  complete,  Dr.  Bennett,  in  a  stealthy  paragraph,  announces 
that  mercury  does  not  promote  the  absorption  of  lymph,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  that  sense,  useless  in  the  inflammatory  exudations.  Without  stopping 
to  argue  these  questions,  I  shall  introduce  his  third  proposition,  which  will 
fairly  open  up  the  subject.     It  is  thus  stated : — 

"  That  the  principles  on  which  hloodleiting  and  antiphlogistic  remedies 
have  hitherto  been  practised  are  opposed  to  a  sound  pathology ^ 

In  enumerating  the  principles  on  which  bloodletting  has  hitherto  been 
practised.  Dr.  Bennett  assumes  that  it  was  employed  for  the  following 
purposes :  1.  To  diminish  the  materies  morhi  of  the  blood  ;  2.  To  lessen 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  to  the  part ;  3.  To  diminish  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  part ;  4.  That  the  character  of  the  pulse  was 
assumed  to  be  an  index  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  ought  to  Ije  drawn. 
These  several  points  Dr.  Bennett  proceeds  to  controvert  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  finally  reaches  the  conclusion  that  practitioners  have  hitherto 
been  employing  their  energies  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  that  inflammation 
cannot  be  relieved  by  depletion.  Let  us  examine  his  arguments  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  : — 

1.  ^'Can  the  materies  morbi  in  the  blood  be  diminished  by  bleedingV'' 
This  question  Dr.  Bennett  answers  emphatically  in  the  negative ;  and 

who,  let  us  ask,  will  assume  the  afiirmative  ?  Certainly  no  enlightened 
modern  practitioner  would  seriously  advocate  an  opinion  which  is  a  mere 
figment  of  ancient  humoralism,  now  utterly  repudiated  by  the  world  of 
pathologists.  Still,  Dr.  Bennett  declares  that  the  "  idea  of  diminishing  the 
morbid  matters  in  the  blood  has  not  only  descended  from  Hippocrates  to 
the  days  of  Sydenham,  but  has  come  down  from  his  to  our  own  times."  It 
is  certainly  untrue  that  physicians  of  the  present  day  employ  bloodletting 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  materies  morbi  from  the  blood ;  and  it 
would  appear,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  thus  exhumed  an  obsolete  idea 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  force  to  his  own  untenable  positions.  So  far, 
indeed,  is  this  charge  from  the  truth  that  we  need  not  stop  to  argue  its 
correctness,  but  merely  to  brand  it  as  a  libel  on  the  intelligence  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  a  disingenuous  effort  to  sustain  a  favourite  theory. 

2.  "  Is  it  good  practice  to  diminish  the  fiow  of  blood  to  the  partP^ 
This  question,  asked  by  Dr.  Bennett,  involves  his  main  views  in  regard 

to  the  nature  of  inflammation,  and  his  deductions  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  treatment.     Of  course  he  decides  that  it  is  not  good  practice  to  diminish 
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the  liow  of  l)lo()il  to  an  inflaniod  i)art,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
acconhmce  with  sound  pathology  to  augment  the  determination  to  the 
diseased  struetnro,  for  the  i)ur|»ose  of  aidin<r  certain  ulterior  changes  con- 
nected with  cell-growth.  The  nuiin  i)roi)osition  will  be  regarded  by  most 
practitioners  as  a  novelty  in  therapeutics,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  ascertain 
how  the  author  can  ))roduee  even  a  shadow  of  reason  to  sustain  an  opinion 
so  coni])letely  at  variantr  witii  fiie  received  doctrines  of  the  day. 

In  the  first  jilace,  Dr.  liennett  assumes  that  the  Ihroblting  witnessed 
during  inflaniniation,  is  a  rcsitif  and  not  a  causf  of  the  morbid  action,  and 
that  the  bloud  invlucing  this  i)henouienon  is  wot  forvcd  in  by  a  vi>i  a  lerfjo, 
but  is  diaxtm  in  by  a  vis  a  fronte.  And  it  is  further  assumed,  that  this 
superaltuiidancc  of  blood  which  is  drawn  into  the  ])art  during  inflammation, 
is  a  special  provision  of  nature  to  ])romote  cell-growth,  wherel)y  the  exuda- 
tion is  broken  up  and  rendered  capable  of  being  removed,  either  externally 
(by  suppuration),  by  passage  into  the  l)lood  (absorption),  or  by  excretion 
through  the  emunctories.  To  accomplish  these  changes,  it  is  contended 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  nourishing  fluid  is  demanded,  for  example, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  ripening  of  the  Graafian  vesicles ;  during  the  growth 
of  the  stag's  antlers ;  in  the  mamma3  during  the  secretion  of  milk  ;  in  the 
process  of  dentition  ;  and  during  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants.  Hence,  Dr. 
Bennett  declares  that  as  this  cell-growth  occurs  during  inflammation,  "it 
is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  part  in  which  these  nutritive  changes  go 
on  should  receive  more  blood,  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  them."  Bleeding, 
therefore,  is  an  improper  agent  in  inflammation,  as  it  interferes  with  the 
nutritive  acts  necessary  to  accomplish  a  cure. 

This  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  views  entertained  by  Dr.  Bennett, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  inflammation,  and  the  process  of  cure.  It  will 
not  be  hazarding  too  much,  I  think,  to  assert  that  the  whole  statement  is 
at  variance  with  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  no  less  than  the  soundest 
principles  of  practical  experience  and  observation. 

It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Bennett  that  the  throhhing  witnessed  during  the 
process  of  inflammation  is  produced  by  the  blood  being  drawn  into  the 
diseased  part,  and  that  this  increased  flow  is  a  provision  of  nature  to  favour 
cell-growth,  and  should  therefore  be  encouraged.  But  unfortunately  for 
this  theory,  it  is  all  pure  assumption,  which  is  not  only  unsustained  by  any 
direct  facts,  but  is  actually  disproven  by  certain  considerations  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  state. 

A  little  attention  to  what  occurs  during  inflammation  will  place  this 
question  in  a  proper  light,  and  relieve  it  of  all  doubt  or  misapprehension. 
The  inflammatory  process  is  complex  in  its  character,  consisting  in  part  of 
deranged  circulation,  which  results  in  a  complete  stasis  in  the  capillary 
vessels ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  obstruction,  the  blood  is 
unable  to  pass  through  the  part,  although  an  increased  quantity  may  be 
forced  into  the  structures.     The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  the  blood  being 
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unable  to  pass,  the  arteries  adjacent  to  inflamed  tissues  become  dilated,  and 
(lirohhing  ensues.  So  long  as  the  vessels  remain  unobstructed,  and  the 
)d  flows  freely  through  them,  the  phenomenon  of  throbbing  cannot  occur ; 
the  moment  the  impediment  is  established,  the  vis  a  tergo  causes  the 
symptom  in  question.  The  power,  therefore,  which  induces  the  throbbing 
is  not  a  vis  a  f route,  by  which  the  fluid  is  drawn  into  the  part,  but  is  in  fact 
a  vis  a  tergo,  propelling  the  blood  against  an  obstruction,  the  lateral  pres- 
sure producing  dilatation  and  pulsatory  movement  called  throbbing.  In 
making  these  observations  I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  phrase,  "ubi 
irritatio,  ibi  aftluxus,"  is  untrue  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evidently  a  correct 
observation  that  an  irritation  invites  an  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  part.  But 
this  afflux  is  a  mere  initial  stage,  and  induces  only  swelling  and  redness, 
until  obstruction  supervenes,  when  throbbing  becomes  a  prominent  symptom. 
It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  throbbing  is  evidence  of  a  sanitary  pro- 
cess, whereby  nature  supplies  a  large  flow  of  blood  in  order  to  remove 
obstructions  ;  but  it  is  a  result  of  an  impediment  to  the  free  passage  through 
tlie  capillai'ies,  and  consequently  the  distension  of  the  vessels  adds  to  the 
morbid  condition  by  inti'oducing  more  blood  than  can  be  transmitted  or 
consumed  in  the  part. 

This  explanation,  so  obviously  correct,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  Dr. 
Bennett's  hypothesis.  He  assumes,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  throbbing 
is  an  evidence  of  determination  to  the  part,  the  fluid  being  drawn  into  the 
inflamed  tissues  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  cell-growth  in  the  transformation 
of  the  lymph  exudations,  and  is  therefore  a  sanative  process.  But  instead 
of  blood  being  drawn  into  the  tissues  for  this  or  any  other  purpose,  there 
is  in  truth  complete  stasis  in  the  part,  and  consequently  no  blood  can  pass 
through  the  vessels  involved  in  the  morbid  action. 

Dr.  Bennett's  view  of  inflammation  is  that  it  begins  outside  the  vessels, 
and  that  an  active  force  draws  the  bloood  into  the  capillaries,  and  the 
lymph  through,  their  walls.  All  this  might  be  admitted,  and  yet  it  would 
neither  sustain  his  view  of  th'e  cause  of  throbbing,  nor  would  it  prove  the 
impropriety  of  bleeding.  The  first  tangible  act  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess is  a  determination  of  blood ;  and  in  relation  to  the  present  question 
it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  irritation  originates  within  or  without 
the  vessels.  The  ultimate  effect,  however,  is  to  induce  stasis,  as  before 
.explained,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  throbbing;  and  hence,  the  latter  phe- 
nomenon is  no  evidence  of  an  eff'ort  of  nature  to  remove  an  obstruction  by 
cell-growth,  but  is  simply  the  sign  of  an  obstruction  preventing  the  free 
passage  of  blood. 

In  attempting  to  sustain  the  idea  that  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  is 
a  provision  of  nature  to  cure  the  inflammation.  Dr.  Bennett  introduces,  as 
analogous  conditions,  the  increased  flow  witnessed  in  the  ripening  of  the 
Graafian  vesicles,  in  the  secretion  of  milk,  etc.  These  illustrations  are 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  for  they  are  simply  physiological  acts,  and  therefore 
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cannot  l>e  retrariletl  as  analojjons  to  the  determination  of  blood  connected 
with  a  morbid  process.  In  fact  these  j>ljysiologieal  nets  do  not  bear  the 
remotest  reseml)huu'e  to  the  cliaiiires  whieli  occnr  in  the  capillary  vessels 
durinp  inllammation.  In  the  jjliysiological  state,  there  is  simply  an  in- 
creaseil  flow  of  blood ;  while  in  the  pathological  condition,  the  vessels 
become  ohslrtic/t'd,  and  inorl)id  r.ni<]a(inn  linally  tiikes  })lace. 

If  the  determination  to  a  part  is  restrained  within  jthysioloji^ical  limits, 
then  the  active  circulation,  as  in  the  secretion  of  milk,  is  beneficial ;  when 
the  excitement  is  moi-hid,  as  in  inllammation,  there  is  a  sn]X'ral)nndance  of 
blood,  which,  as  John  Hunter  expi-essed  it,  is  a  load  on  tlie  actions  of  the 
circulation,  and  therefore  should  be  reduced.  There  is  too  much  excite- 
ment, and  too  abundant  a  flow  of  blood,  both  of  which  arc  abnormal  con- 
ditions, and  should  be  diminished.  But  the  question  arises,  can  bloodletting 
diminish  this  morbid  condition  ? 

In  the  third  place  Dr.  IJennett  asks : — 

3.  "  Can  bloodletting  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  injlamed 
part?'' 

This  question  he  answers  in  the  negative.  Most  assuredly,  then,  his 
previous  argument,  that  bloodletting  proved  injurious  by  lessening  the 
quantity  of  blood,  and  thereby  checking  cell-action,  is  wholly  gratuitous ; 
but  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  evident  discrepancy,  we  will  proceed  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  this  third  argument  against  bleeding. 

Dr.  Bennett  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  idea  of  lessening  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  inflamed  tissues  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  objects  in 
bloodletting,  and  he  denies  that  such  an  effect  will  follow.  The  chief 
reasons  which  he  assigns  for  this  opinion  are :  first,  that  the  blood  is  stag- 
nated in  the  inflamed  part,  and  therefore  cannot  be  withdrawn  or  lessened  ; 
second,  that  if  it  could  diminish  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  it  would  not 
assist  in  removing  the  exudation  which  is  outside.  If  the  bleeding  is  large, 
he  argues  that  it  will  prostrate  the  vital  powers,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
transformation  of  the  exudations ;  if  the  quantity  abstracted  is  small,  it 
cannot  produce  any  effect.  He  thinks,  also,  that  local  Vjleeding  is  inefficient, 
because  it  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  any  direct  anastomosis 
between  the  vessels  of  the  surface  and  those  of  the  inflamed  parti  "From 
these  considerations,"  he  says,  "  it  follows  that  neither  general  nor  local 
bloodletting  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  in 
internal  parts  affected  with  inflammation.'' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  crowd  a  greater  amount  of  error  in  any  similar 
number  of  words.  Dr.  Bennett  appears  to  have  misconceived  the  whole 
spirit  of  depletory  practice,  and  constantly  combats  monstrous  errors, 
which  no  sound  pathologist  for  a  moment  entertains.  In  the  first  place, 
the  chief  object  in  abstraction  of  blood  for  the  relief  of  inflammation,  is 
not,  as  Dr.  Bennett  asserts,  designed  to  withdraw  the  blood-coqiuscles 
which  have  already  become  adherent,  nor  to  remove  the  lymph  which  has 
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exuded  outside  the  vessels ;  but  it  is  designed  to  retard  and  limit,  or  even 
arrest,  both  the  processes  of  stagnation  and  exudation.  And  this  is  accom- 
plished by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  part,  by  lowering 
excitement,  and  thereby  checking  exudation.  The  stasis  of  blood,  and  the 
exudation  of  lymph,  are  evidently  proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion and  the  degree  of  inflammatory  excitement ;  indeed,  if  there  is  any 
other  law  than  the  degree  of  excitement  directly  favouring  these  actions,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  its  character.  If  the  excitement  and  determination 
of  blood  are  slight,  the  result  will  be  merely  active  hyperaemia,  or  at  most 
a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation,  and  consequently  but  little  stagnation 
of  blood,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  exudation  ;  but  if  the  grade  of  action 
is  high,  a  large  amount  of  blood  will  be  forced  into  the  diseased  part,  stasis 
soon  becomes  extensive  and  complete,  and  the  exudation  of  lymph  active 
and  abundant.  And  who  can  doubt  that  the  destructive  tendencies  of 
inflammation,  and  the  difficulties  in  securing  resolution  in  ordinary  cases, 
are  precisely  proportioned  to  the  primary  conditions  of  high  action  and 
copious  exudation  ?  For  example,  a  moderate  grade  of  pneumonia,  limited 
in  extent  and  intensity,  is  far  less  likely  to  prove  fatal,  than  where  a  large 
amount  of  blood,  in  the  form  of  active  inflammation,  is  precipitated  upon 
the  pulmonary  structures,  giving  rise  to  a  copious  effusion  of  lymph,  block- 
ing up  the  air-cells  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  life. 

Xow,  it  is  precisely  in  these  conditions  of  active  inflammation  that  we 
resort,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  to  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistics,  but  not  for  the  purpose,  as  Dr.  Bennett  states,  of  removing  stasis 
and  lymph,  but  to  prevent  or  limit  these  conditions.  Take,  again,  as  an 
illustration,  pneumonia,  to  which  Dr.  Bennett  so  often  alludes.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  we  find  the  patient  labouring  under  inflammatory 
fever,  with  a  full  and  strong  pulse,  hurried  breathing,  cough,  etc. ;  and  a 
physical  exploration  of  the  chest  reveals  the  crepitant  rhonchus,  with  the 
accompanying  signs  of  pulmonary  engorgement  and  effusion  of  lymph, 
but  short  of  consolidation.-  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  abundantly 
established  by  clinical  experience  (even  by  Dr.  Bennett  himself,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter),  that  bloodletting,  general  or  local,  together  with  other  anti- 
phlogistics,  will  moderate  the  fever,  reduce  the  force  of  cardiac  and  arterial 
action,  and  thereby  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  inflamed  tissues, 
and  proportionally  lessen  the  exudation  of  lymph ;  and  hence,  if  con- 
solidation ensues,  it  will  be  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  and  therefore 
the  more  readily  resolved. 

But  Dr.  Bennett's  arguments  apply  to  an  altogether  different  stage  of 
disease,  and  an  altered  degree  of  excitement.  The  cell-transformation,  for 
which  Dr.  Bennett  desires  so  much  blood,  and  on  account  of  which  he 
objects  to  depletion,  is  nothing  but  resolution,  and  does  not  commence 
until  the  force  of  disease  has  subsided,  and  consequently  the  active  stage 
of  inflammation  has  ceased ;  hence  the  period  when  the  vital  forces  are 
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required  to  assist  the  changes  connected  with  tlie  al)S()r])lion  of  llie  exuda- 
tions, the  organization  of  tissues  or  the  format ii)ii  of  pus.  is  not  the  stage 
in  which  any  enlightened  practitioner,  resorts  to  deitk'tion.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deplete  in  the  stage  of  I'xcilcwrnt,  and  sujtport  tlie  strength 
during  the  stage  of  resolution  or  cell-transformation.  Dr.  IJennett,  there- 
fore, misrepresents  the  ])ractice  on  this  subject.  No  judicious  ])hysician 
would  think  of  depletion  in  the  stage  of  resolution  ;  and  no  sound  jtatho- 
logist  would  attenii)t  to  increase  or  sustain  the  excitement  during  the  forming 
or  active  stiiges  of  inflammation. 

But  it  nmy  be  assumed  that  bloodletting,  even  in  the  early  stage,  will  so 
far  prostrate  the  system  as  to  jjrevent  the  recui)erative  powers  from  removing 
the  exudations.  To  this  view  I  would  oppose  the  argument,  that  the  force 
of  disease,  unchecked  by  antiphlogistics,  will  tend  to  more  complete  aud 
hopeless  del)ility,  than  arises  from  judicious  depletion  ;  and  the  dilference 
iu  the  two  conditions  is,  that  the  prostration  from  disease  alone  is  of  diffi- 
cult removal,  while  the  debility  arising  from  depletion  is  more  likely  to  be 
temporary,  and  consequently  restoration  can  be  the  more  readily  secured  by 
stimulants  and  nutrients. 

The  resolution  of  pneumonia,  or  the  cell-development  of  Dr.  Bennett,  is, 
evidently,  a  process  of  degeneration ;  that  is,  the  breaking  up  of  a  consoli- 
dated lung  is  a  retrograde  action,  by  which  the  cells  liquefy  and  absorption 
takes  place.  Here,  as  in  other  examples  of  inflammation,  the  two  forms  of 
exudation,  coagulable  aud  corpuscular  lymph  exist,  and  organization  or 
liquefaction,  as  in  other  instances,  depends  on  the  predominance  of  one  or  the 
other.  Mr.  Paget  observes  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  adhesions  and  indurations ;  and  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  corpuscles,  the  greater  the  chances  of  suppuration  or  other 
forms  of  degeneration.  Now,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  bloodletting, 
by  lowering  vitality,  will  lessen  the  amount  of  fibrinous  exudation,  and 
relatively  increase  the  corpuscular,  and  thus  diminish  the  chances  of  per- 
manent consolidation.  Bleeding,  therefore,  favours  resolution,  and  hinders 
adhesions,  consolidations,  and  indurations. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  assumed  therapeutical  law,  that  bleeding  does 
not  immediately  reduce  the  proportion  of  fibrin.  This  may  be  true  as  an 
independent  proposition  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  a  lowered  vitality 
diminishes  the  plasticity  of  fibrin,  and  gives  the  predominance  to  corpus- 
cular exudation.  Hence,  bleeding  does,  in  that  sense,  diminish  fibrinous 
exudation,  although  it  may  not  be  immediately  perceived  in  its  proportion 
in  the  blood.  Bleeding,  therefore,  becomes  appropriate  in  pneumonia,  for 
the  act  of  resolution  is  a  process  of  degeneration,  and  requires  a  lowered 
action  ;  indeed,  resolution  does  not  commence  until  the  activity  of  inflam- 
mation has  ceased. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  therefore,  that  the  determination  of  blood  to 
a  part,  during  the  early  stages  of  inflammation,  is  not  a  conservative  act. 
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designed  to  favour  cell-growth  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  morbid  process,  the  essen- 
tial disease  itself,  ultimately  causing  the  very  products  which  require  cell- 
action  for  their  removal.  And  it  is  equally  evident  that  dej)letion  may 
lessen  the  quantity,  and  alter  the  quality  of  blood  flowing  into  the  inflamed 
tissues,  and  thereby  limit  the  exudation,  and  the  tendency  to  permanent 
consolidation.  Hence  the  objections  to  bloodletting  apply  to  the  stage  of 
resolution,  and  not  to  the  early  and  active  periods  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Bennett's  arguments,  therefore,  are  fallacious,  and  his  conclusions  unsound. 

Dr.  Bennett's  fourth  proposition  reads  thus : — 

4.  "  That  an  inflammation  once  established  cannot  he  cut  short,  and 
that  the  only  end  of  judicious  practice  is  to  conduct  it  to  a  favourable 
termination.'' 

This  proposition  constitutes  a  fundamental  element  in  the  non-bleeding 
platform;  but  its  force  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  fact  that  even  if  true, 
still  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory  process  might  be  greatly  mitigated, 
and  a  favourable  issue  secured,  although  the  duration  of  the  morbid  action 
might  not  be  materially  abridged.  But,  passing  by  this  view,  let  us  inquire 
how  far  the  proposition  is  intrinsically  true,  that  inflammation  must  neces- 
sarily run  its  full  and  complete  course. 

Dr.  Bennett  proceeds  to  show  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  disease 
which  cannot  be  cut  short  by  treatment,  but  are  permitted  to  run  a  natural 
course,  among  which  he  mentions  typhus  fever  and  smallpox,  and  adds : 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  same  rule  ought  to  hold  with  regard  to  the 
internal  inflammations,"  etc.  It  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  very  un- 
sound doctrine  that  simple  inflammation  is  subject  to  the  same  pathological 
laws  that  govern  specif  c  disease,  and  that  because  the  latter  run  a  natural 
course,  no  effort  should  be  made  to  curtail  the  duration  of  the  former.  In 
support  of  the  opinion  that  inflammation  does  not  require  nor  admit  of 
depletory  treatment.  Dr.  Bennett  introduces,  as  analogical  conditions,  the 
changes  connected  with  fractured  bones,  divided  tendons,  and  the  resolution 
which  occurs  in  contusions  and  lacerations.  But  how  widely  diflerent  are 
these  processes  of  repair,  which  hardly  vary  from  physiological  growth, 
from  the  morbid  action  occurring,  for  example,  in  pneumonia  !  In  the 
latter  disease,  the  tissues  are  filled  with  blood,  copious  exudations  obstruct 
the  air-cells,  and  a  vital  function  thus  becomes  rapidly  impaired.  Surely 
there  is  no  analogy,  in  a  true  pathological  sense,  between  such  a  condition, 
and  that  which  occurs  in  the  repair  of  a  fractured  bone,  or  the  union  of  a 
tendon  after  sulxutaneous  section.  It  certainly  does  not  follow  that,  be- 
cause the  surgeon  would  not  bleed  in  ordinary  cases  of  repair,  the  physician 
should  equally  abstain  from  depletion  in  cases  of  severe  visceral  inflam- 
mation. If,  however,  we  admit  the  analogy,  the  difficulty  will  not  be 
removed ;  for,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Paget,  repair  does  not  commence  while 
there  exists  a  high  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  and  it  is  only  after  a 
subsidence  of  the  morbid  state  that  the  physiological  process  of  repair 
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liojrins.  And  so,  too,  of  viscoral  inllainnialion  ;  iTsolution  does  not  bcc^in 
until  inflannnation  ceases  or  abates,  and  henoe  the  necessity  of  approijriate 
(leplftiDii. 

l)Ut  one  »if  the  most  palpalile  errors  into  wliieh  Dr.  Bennett  luis  fallen 
is  the  sup])osed  similitude  between  specific  disease  and  simple  inflammation. 
"NViial  niiulerM  ])atliolop:ist  could  for  a  moment  lielieve  that  essential  fever 
and  local  inllaniniation  are  jroverned  by  the  same  laws,  or  that  smallpox 
and  pMcniiioMia  must  e(|ually  run  a  naliiral  course,  uninfluenced  by  medical 
treatment.  It  has  assuredly  been  reserved  for  the  jrreat  Edinburfj;!!  |)atho- 
lojrist  to  utter  this  jjrofound  doctrine,  and  as  an  evidence,  too,  of  tlie 
present  advanced  state  of  pathology-  The  doctrines  of  Broussais,  of  Clut- 
terituck,  and  of  Pinel,  would  be  no  more  absurd  at  the  present  day,  than 
this  iilea  of  a  parallelism  existing  between  essential  fever  and  local  inflam- 
mation. The  former  is  the  result  of  sjiecific  causes,  which  requires  a  definite 
and  even  fixed  period  for  its  evolution  ;  the  latter  may  result  from  general 
or  non-spc>cilic  causes,  and  therefore  requires  no  definite  or  fixed  jjcriod  for 
its  development  and  decline.  Thus,  the  duration  of  typhoid  fever  uniformly 
presents  an  average  of  three  weeks,  being  incapal)le  of  reduction  below  that 
period ;  while  pneumonia  varies  in  duration  from  four  or  five  days  to 
quadruple  that  period.  Certainly  the  similitude  is  not  very  striking  be- 
tween si)ecific  and  non-specific  disease,  and  any  opinion  based  on  such  an 
assumj)tion  is  wholly  fallacious. 

Still  Dr.  Bennett  insists,  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  inflammation 
once  established  cannot  be  cut  short ;  and  hence  bloodletting — which  would 
not  only  fail  to  limit  the  inflammatory  action,  but  would  prove  injurious 
by  interfering  with  the  transformations  of  the  exudation — should  he  aban- 
doned. Dr.  Bennett's  opinion  that  inflammation  cannot  be  cut  short  is 
evidently  based  on  his  peculiar  definition  of  that  process,  which  is,  that 
inflammation  consists  in  "an  exudation  of  the  normal  liquor  sanguinis.'' 
Therefore,  inflammation  is  evinced  by  the  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis, 
and  when  this  occurs,  the  process  cannot  be  cut  short,  but  must  pass 
through  its  regular  stages  of  adhesion,  supi)uration,  granulation,  cicatriza- 
tion, etc.  These  statements  are  extremely  erroneous,  and,  indeed,  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  begging  the  question.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  neither  an 
admitted  doctrine,  nor  proven  by  Dr.  Bennett,  that  inflammation  may  not 
exist,  in  all  its  essential  characters,  without  the  exudation  of  lymi)h  ;  and 
even  when  exudation  has  commenced,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  judicious  depletion  may  check  the  effusion,  and  thereby  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  which,  in  a  therapeutical  sense,  is  equivalent  to 
cutting  it  short. 

A  little  attention,  however,  to  what  occurs  during  the  forming  periods 
of  inflammation,  as  observed  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  and  other  trans- 
parent structures,  will  serve  to  place  the  question  in  its  true  light.  An 
iiTitant  applied  to  the  part  produces  the  following  effects :  1.  Contraction 
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of  the  vessels ;  2.  Dilatation  ;  3.  Irregular  movement  of  the  blood ;  4. 
Stagnation  ;  5.  Exudation.  Xow  the  question  arises :  Does  not  itiflam- 
viation  exist  until  the  fifth  or  last  stage  ? 

Without  entering  into  any  speculative  considerations  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  inflammation,  it  may  be  safely  afiBrmed  that  the  demonstrable 
part  of  the  process  is  intra-ra^cular,  and  that  the  exudation  into  the 
interstitial  tissues  is  altogether  secondary,  is  variable  in  character  and 
extent,  and  may  or  may  not  occur.  The  interstitial  changes  embrace 
exudation  of  lymph,  adhesions,  formation  of  vessels,  suppuration,  and  so 
on  ;  but  these  conditions  are  variable  in  degree  and  character,  and  are 
merely  results  of  the  primary  lesion.  Hence,  the  exudation  of  lymph  is 
no  more  an  essential  part  of  the  inflammatory  process,  than  is  the  secondary 
changes  of  adhesion,  suppuration,  or  gangrene.  In  illustration  of  this 
subject,  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  inflammation  is  known  to  occur 
in  certain  tissues  without  the  effusion  of  lymph,  as,  for  example,  in  car- 
tilages (Goodsir,  Redfern),  and  in  the  cornea  (Virchow).  And  in  addi- 
tion to  this  we  may  add,  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  dermoid 
tissues  may  often  exist  with  little  if  any  exudation  of  normal  liquor 
sanguinis.  Indeed,  the  elimination  from  the  surfaces  of  mucous  tissues,  in 
moderate  degrees  of  inflammation,  seem  merely  modified  mucus,  or,  at  most, 
the  corpuscular  variety  of  lymph,  and  therefore  cannot  with  propriety  be 
called  normal  liquor  sanguinis.  The  essentials,  therefore,  of  inflammation, 
in  a  practical  sense,  consist  in  the  local  excitement,  engorgement  of  the 
vessels,  stasis  of  blood,  and  a  tendency  to  exudation  of  normal  liquor 
sanguinis,  which  latter  may  or  may  not  occur. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  pathological  conditions  serve  as  therapeutical  indi- 
cations, there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  essential  process  of  inflammation 
is,  under  certain  circumstances,  amenable  to  timely  and  judicious  medication, 
and  that  it  need  not,  as  Dr.  Bennett  supposes,  necessarily  pass  through  all 
its  stages,  or  run  a  natural  course.  And  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  we 
adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  definition  of  inflammation,  for  it  may  be  in 
technical  terms  correct,  and  yet  the  deductions  entirely  erroneous. 

But  the  ingenious  theories  based  on  obscure  definitions,  and  the  deductions 
from  hypothetical  premises,  are  most  certainly  corrected  by  practical  ob- 
servations and  clinical  experience ;  and  hence,  that  which  the  speculative 
pathologist  attempts  to  establish  by  abstract  reasoning  and  forced  analogies, 
the.  practitioner  refutes  by  daily  experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Thus  the  theorist  asserts  that  inflammation  cannot  be  cut  short  by  treat- 
ment, and  he  proves  the  assertion  by  hypothetical  conclusions ;  while  the 
enlightened  physician  is  taught  by  practical  experience  that  timely  depletion 
will  either  mitigate  the  violence,  shorten  the  duration,  or  arrest  the  progress 
of  inflammatory  action. 

Inflammation  of  the  air-passages  and  pulmonary  substance  affords  some 
of  the  most  conclusive  examples  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  phlogistic 
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disi'nse  cnn  1h^  iirrcstod  short  of  its  full  and  coiniik'te  course.  Thus,  a  child 
is  attacktnl  with  fever,  cou<i;h,  hoarseness,  and  ditlicult  inspiration;  this  is 
the  fitrniini;  stairo  of  croup,  prior  to  tin-  cj/'itsion  of  h/inph,  but  still  a  state 
of  inlianunation.  If  such  patients  are  bled,  vomited,  and  purj^ed,  the 
symptoms  suljside  and  recovery  ensues.  On  the  contrary,  if  left  to  nature 
(or,  accordiiif^  to  the  new  thei>ry,  stipporlcd),  the  violence  of  morbid  action 
rapidly  increases,  a  false  meml)rane  is  lV)rmed,  and  the  child  dies,  not  ex- 
hausted, but  asphyxiated.  These  are  the  probabilities  ;  and  so  constant 
and  uniform  are  the  results,  that  clinical  experience  has  established  a  scien- 
tiiic  rule  in  practice.  And  the  same  events  occur  in  pneumonia,  both  in 
children  and  adults.  A  worM-wide  experience  demonstrates  that  this  alVec- 
tion  becomes  fatal  in  an  exact  ratio  with  its  duration  ])rior  to  treatment. 
Grisolle  observed,  with  the  {greatest  accuracy,  a  direct  relationship  l)etween 
the  mortality  in  imeumoniaand  the  period  when  treatment  was  commenced. 
Thus,  in  cases  admitted  within  the  first  three  days,  the  mortality  was  one 
in  thirteen  ;  within  four  days,  one  in  eight ;  within  five  days,  one  in  six ; 
within  six  days,  one  in  four;  within  seven  days,  one  in  three;  and  when 
eisrht  days  had  elapsed,  one-half  perished  !  Such  facts  are  incontrovertible. 
They  clearly  exhibit  the  intluence  of  treatment  (antiphlogistic)  over  the 
course  of  disease,  in  moderating  its  violence,  and  leading  to  a  favourable 
result.  But  we  need  not  resort  to  statistical  evidence  to  establish  the  in- 
fluence of  treatment  either  in  arresting  the  progress  or  mitigating  the 
violence  of  inflammatory  disease ;  for  no  amount  of  speculative  i)athology 
or  ingenious  hypotheses  can  subvert  the  clinical  experience  of  the  great 
body  of  our  profession. 

In  attempting  to  form  correct  opinions  in  relation  to  the  influence  of 
depletion  over  inflammatory  action,  it  is  a  very  partial  and  erroneous  view 
to  limit  our  observations  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  capillary  vessels. 
Dr.  Bennett  may  be  able  to  see  nothing  in  the  inflammatory  process  except 
the  effusion  of  lym^jh,  nor  to  comprehend  any  therapeutical  act  save  that  of 
cell-transformation  as  observed  in  adhesions,  suppuration,  and  gangrene. 
But  the  practical  pathologist  and  therapeutist  sees  in  addition  the  commo- 
tion produced  in  the  general  system ;  he  does  not,  with  Dr.  Bennett,  ignore 
the  infiammatory  diathesis ;  but  he  fully  appreciates  the  abnormal  excite- 
ment of  the  heart,  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the  relation  which  this  condition 
sustains  to  the  local  disease.  He  is  at  the  same  time  fully  aware  of  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  capillaries ;  he  knows  that  the  stasis 
wnll  be  in  proportion  to  the  violence  w'ith  wiiich  blood  is  not  only  drawn 
hni  forced  into  the  diseased  part,  and  that  the  exudation  will  in  turn  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  stagnation.  Furthermore, 
it  is  evident  that  the  destructive  tendencies  of  inflammation,  either  in 
arresting  the  functional  action  of  important  viscera,  or  in  those  secondary 
changes  connected  with  adhesions,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  so  on,  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  effusion,  not  less  than  the  recuperative 
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powers  of  the  system.  Hence  the  philosophical  practitioner  seeks  to  limit 
the  morbid  process  by  lessening  the  inflammatory  diathesis,  where  the  dis- 
ease is  not  purely  local,  and  for  this  purpose  he  reduces  vascular  and  nerv- 
ous excitement  generally,  and  either  arrests  inflammation  or  limits  its 
violence  and  destructive  tendencies. 

It  is  a  most  palpable  and  serious  error  to  attempt  to  draw  indications 
of  treatment  from  what  occurs  during  the  stage  of  cell-transformation,  a 
period  when  the  essential  process  of  inflammation  has  ceased,  and  when 
brandy  and  beef-tea  might  be  tolerated  or  even  demanded.  It  is  thus  by 
looking  alone  to  the  terminal  acts  of  inflammation — the  conservative  or 
destructive  part  of  the  process,  as  the  case  may  be — that  Dr.  Bennett  and 
his  coadjutors  have  committed  the  great  error  of  rejecting  depletory  treat- 
ment, and  encouraging  an  indiscriminate  stimulation.  Whereas,  the  dis- 
criminating practitioner  adapts  his  remedial  agents  to  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  and  the  stage  and  character  of  the  disease ;  and  thus  he  is 
often  obliged  to  deplete  in  one  stage,  and  stimulate  in  another,  thereby 
protecting  the  system  from  the  violence  of  over-action,  and  sustaining  the 
vital  powers  during  resolution. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Bennett's  fifth  and  last  proposition: — 

5.  "  That  all  positive  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  well 
as  the  more  recent  observations  of  the  present  day,  alike  establish  the  truth 
of  the  preceding  lyrinciples  as  guides  for  the  future.^'' 

Dr.  Bennett  here  reaches  the  culminating  point.  Having,  as  he  assumes, 
established  his  principles,  he  deduces  the  preceding  proposition,  and  remarks 
that  "  the  more  exact  observations  of  the  present  day"  establish  these  doc- 
trines as  guides  in  practice.  What  Dr.  Bennett  means  by  "the  more  exact 
observations  of  the  present  day"  is,  I  presume,  his  own  opinions;  at 
least  the  propositions  which  constitute  the  basis  of  his  views  are  purely 
his  own  for,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Todd,  and  some  of  the  experi- 
mentalists of  the  school  of  Vienna,  they  have  certainly  received  no  counte- 
nance from  the  lights  of  our  profession.  We  do  not  find  Alison,  Christison, 
Watson,  Copland,  Jenner,  Walshe,  Barlow,  etc.,  advocating  such  principles  ; 
nor  have  they  thus  far  received  the  sanction  of  that  test  which  all  rules  of 
practice  must  undergo — the  experience  of  the  great  mass  of  practitioners. 
Closet-practitioners,  and  men  striving  for  notoriety,  may  weave  a  thousand 
intangible  but  spacious  theories,  but  it  requires  the  crucible  of  clinical 
experience  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  gold. 

We  might  fairly  leave  this  fifth  proposition  to  its  own  inevitable  fate, 
for  having,  I  think,  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  hypotheses  on  which  it  rests, 
the  conclusions  must  necessarily  fall  with  the  premises;  but  inasmuch  as 
Dr.  Bennett  has  reserved  for  this  concluding  part  certain  statistical  evi- 
dence, embracing  his  own  experience,  it  is  proper  to  give  it  that  attention 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  so  clearly  merits. 

Most  observers  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  difiiculties  and  uncertain- 
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tios  nttoiidiiiu:  slafislics  I'dimi'i'totl  with  the  pnictii'o  of  luodicine;  and  we 
slmll  i)resoiitly  see  to  what  extent  these  dillienlties  authorize  ns,  in  tlie 
nuiin,  to  reject  such  evidence  as  faulty  and  unrelial)le.  And  however  niucli 
we  inaya(hnirc  the  natienceand  inchistryof  a  Louis  in  atteni])ting  to  create 
the  niinuriral  xi/s/rm,  it  must  still  Ijc  adniitteil  tliat  such  facts  arc  of 
necessity  partial  and  inconclusive,  and  therefore  unrelial)le  data  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  In  the  lanpuajre  quoted  by  the  distin<:;uishcd  Dr. 
Watson,  it  is  better  to  icalcli  than  to  counl. 

IJut  as  the  opponents  of  depletory  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation deiMiud  largely  on  statistical  facts  to  support  their  views,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  advert  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Tiic  particular  disease 
which  has  Ix'en  seized  upon  is  pneumonia;  and  it  will  Ixj  found,  upon 
examination  of  the  subject,  that  it  has  proved  a  very  prolific,  if  not  a  very 
conclusive  theme,  and  that  the  facts  elicited  are  as  contradictory  as  they 
arc  numerous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  l)rin<?  up  in  review  all  that  has  been 
published  on  this  subject;  but  it  will  be  sutticicnt  to  notice  the  most  striking? 
statements,  and  espa'ially  such  as  have  been  chiefly  relied  on  by  those 
oi)posed  to  bloodletting.  In  the  Britif^h  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Herieic,  July,  1858,  is  a  copious  summary  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  from 
which  I  shall  draw  some  materials  bearing  on  this  question  ;  but  it  is  the 
statements  of  contemporaneous  observers,  such  as  Bouillaud,  Dietl,  Wunder- 
lich,  Bennett,  Bell,  and  Balfour,  which  are  most  valuable. 

Bouillaud,  of  the  French  school,  may  fairly  be  considered,  as  par  excel- 
lence, the  leader  of  the  bloodletting  party  of  the  present  day;  and  his 
bleeding,  couj)  sur  coup,  may  be  deemed  an  extreme  test  of  the  iDfluence 
which  severe  depletion  will  exercise  over  pneumonia. 

He  thus  states  his  method  in  pneumonia: — 

"Bleed  in  the  morning  of  \.\\q  first  day  to  sixteen,  and  in  the  evening  to 
twelve  or  sixteen  ounces.  In  the  interval  cup  to  the  same  amount,  or 
apply  thirty  leeches.  On  the  second  day  bleed  again,  and  if  pain  still 
continues  cup  or  leech.  The  disease,  fortunately,  for  the  most  part  yields 
on  the  third  day.  If  otherwise,  don't  hesitate,  but  bleed  again ;  but  usually 
it  is  better  to  apply  a  large  blister.  As  a  rule  you  must  not  give  up  bleed- 
ing until  fever,  pain,  and  dyspnoea  have  almost  ceased."' 

Bouillaud  states  that  he  usually  abstracted  from  four  to  five  pounds  of 
blood,  the  largest  quantity  being  ten  pounds,  which  was  taken  from  a 
patient  who  recovered.  He  records  the  mortality  to  have  been  in  102  cases 
1  in  8i 

This  must  be  considered  heroic  bloodletting ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  it  was  indiscriminately  employed,  having  but  little  reference  to  age, 
sex,  stage  of  disease,  or  constitution  of  the  patient,  it  may  be  considered  as 
remarkable  success,  and  exhibits  a  point  of  great  significance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.     If,  indeed,  bloodletting  is  so  unconditionally  evil,  as 
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Dr.  Bennett  would  have  us  believe,  Bouillaud's  patients  should  have  all 
died;  but,  instead  of  this  disastrous  result,  we  find  a  mortality  of  only  1  in 
8|,  which  is  fair  success  for  hospital  practice. 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  extreme.  Dr.  Balfour  observed  the  results 
of  treatment  in  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  of  Vienna,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Fleischraann,  and  states  the  mortality  at  1  in  6f .  It  will,  of  course,  be 
conceded  that  homoeopathic  treatment  is  equivalent  to  non-interference, 
and  we  thus  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease. 
In  this  example,  it  appears,  the  mortality  was  large,  which  teaches  two 
facts — that  homoeopathic  treatment  is  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  disease 
in  that  instance  tended  largely  to  a  fatal  result. 

Now,  by  contrasting  Bouillaud's  bloodletting  with  Fleischmann's  nega- 
tive treatment,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  results  are  favourable  to  the 
former ;  and  if  any  induction  is  warrantable  from  such  facts,  it  is  that  even 
excessive  and  indiscriminate  bloodletting  is  better  than  unaided  nature, 
and,  therefore,  depletion  possesses  positive  curative  powers. 

The  statistical  evidence  on  which  Dr.  Bennett  places  most  reliance 
(except  his  own)  is  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Dietl,  of  Vienna,  which  is  classed 
under  the  head  of  "treatment  by  diet^  It  appears  that  Dr.  Dietl  adopted 
three  methods  of  experimental  treatment :  1.  By  venesection.  2.  By  tartar 
emetic.  3.  Dieting,  with  mild  ptisans.  The  following  is  a  general  sum- 
mary.    Whole  number  treated,  380 : — 

1.  By  venesection  85,  of  whom  17  died  =  1  in  5. 

2.  By  tartar  emetic  106,  of  whom  22  died  =  1  in  5.22. 

3.  By  diet  175,  of  whom  14  died=  1  in  13^. 

According  to  the  face  of  this  statement  nature  cures  between  two  and 
three  times  as  many  cases  of  pneumonia  as  bleeding  and  antimony ;  ergo, 
bleeding  and  antimony  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  disease  left  to  the 
recuperative  powers  of  nature.  There  are,  however,  certain  considerations 
which  materially  impair  the  force  of  Dietl's  conclusions,  and  take  from  his 
figures  their  seeming  authority.  It  will  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Dietl  treated 
his  cases  exclusively  by  a  single  remedy — bleeding  or  antimony — and  these 
were  evidently  employed  indiscriminately,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
prejudicial  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  patients.  Nor  is  it  less  important 
to  remark,  that  no  judicious  practitioner  would  limit  himself  to  a  single 
agent,  to  be  employed  in  all  stages  and  conditions;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  resort  to  a  combination  of  remedies  to  meet  the  indications  of  dif- 
ferent cases  and  stages  of  disease.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
indiscriminate  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  a  single  active  agent  should  give 
rise  to  a  mortality  equal  to  that  reported  by  Dietl ;  nor  is  it  at  all  strange 
that  unaided  nature  should,  in  the  aggregate,  produce  more  favourable  re- 
sults than  the  palpable  abuse  of  the  most  active  agents  we  possess.  Hence, 
Dr.  Dietl's  figures  cease  to  be  authoritative,  and  his  conclusions  must  be 
re2:arded  as  fallacious. 
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Ill  ndtlition  to  these  ooiisidcratioiis,  Dietl's  coiielusioiis  are  entirely  neu- 
tralized Ity  the  reports  of  Wuiiderlich,  of  Liepsic.  His  eases  may  he  thus 
stated:, — 

1.  In  114  eases  loss  of  blood  oeeurred  (by  general  and  local  bleeding, 
ei)ista.\is,  nienstrnation),  of  whom  i)  dicd  =  l  in  12. G. 

2.  47  eases  treated  by  venesection,  .'5  died=  1  in  Ifj.fi. 

3.  7(>  cases  without  loss  of  blood,  13  died=  1  in  5.8. 

It  is  also  remarked  by  Professor  Wunderlich,  that  bloodletting  exercised 
a  marked  inlluenee  over  the  duration  of  the  fever,  or  in  promoting  defer- 
vi'Sfr)it'('. 

Without  attaching  any  very  great  intrinsic  imjwrtance  to  these  state- 
ments, they  are  evidently  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as  those  of  Dietl ;  and 
as  they  are  i)reeisely  the  reverse  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  latter,  they 
at  least  serve  to  place  statistical  inquiries  in  their  true  light,  and  to  render 
us  cautious  in  attaching  too  much  confidence  to  Ji(/iires. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  results  of  Dr.  IJennett's  practice.  He  informs  us 
that  he  now  abandons  all  efl'ort  to  cut  the  disease  short,  but  during  excite- 
ment gives  small  doses  of  salines,  ivith  the  view  of  diminishing  the  viscosity 
of  the  blood;  and,  as  soon  as  the  pulse  becomes  soft,  orders  beef-tea  and 
wine.  This  course,  the  author  states,  he  has  carried  on  in  the  clinical 
wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  during  the  last  eight  years,  in  which  time 
he  has  treated  65  cases,  of  which  3  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  1  in  21f. 
The  average  age  was  31 ;  average  duration  of  single  uncomplicated  cases 
14?  days,  and  of  the  double  uncomplicated,  21  days. 

From  these  statistical  statements,  Dr.  Bennett  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  That  the  result  of  a  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  formerly 
practised,  is  a  mortality  of  1  in  3. 

2.  That  the  result  of  treatment  by  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  according 
to  Rasori  and  Dietl,  is  1  in  5;  but  according  to  Laennec,  1  in  10. 

3.  That  the  result  of  moderate  bleeding,  m  in  the  treatment  of  GrisoUe, 
is  a  mortality  of  1  in  67. 

4.  The  result  of  dietetic  treatment,  with  occasional  bleedings  and  emetics, 
by  Skoda,  is  1  in  t. 

5.  That  Dietl's  dietetic  treatment  gives  a  mortality  of  1  in  13. 

6.  That  Dr.  Bennett's  treatment  gives  a  mortality  of  1  in  21§. 

It  is  evident  from  these  statements  that  Dr.  Bennett  believes  he  has 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and 
that  Dietl  stands  next,  the  mortality  being,  respectively,  1  in  21§  and  1  in 
13.  We  have  the  facts  before  us,  however,  to  prove  that  other  persons, 
and  by  depletory  treatment,  too,  have  secured  still  more  favourable  results, 
and,  so  far  as  statistics  are  reliable,  establish  the  correctness  of  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. 
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By  referring  to  the  British  and  Foreign  3Iedico-Chirurgical  Review, 
July,  1858,  the  following  facts  will  be  found: — 

Reuf  treated  94  cases  of  pneumonia  hy  bleeding  and  antimony,  of  whom 
5  died=l  in  18|-. 

Bang,  of  Copenhagen,  treated  54  cases  with  antimony  and  bleeding,  of 
whom  2  died  =  1  in  2T. 

Trousseau  treated  52  cases  in  Hotel  Dieu,  with  bleeding  and  antimony, 
2  died,  =  1  in  26. 

Wossildo  treated  16  cases,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  seventy  (5 
above  sixty),  by  general  and  local  bleeding  and  antimony,  none  died! 

Burkart  treated  60  cases  by  bloodletting,  in  1854,  when  the  type  was 
inflammatory,  with  only  one  death,  and  that  one  was  complicated  with 
tu))ercles;  hence  he  cured  59  uncomplicated  cases  without  the  loss  of  one. 

We  may  now  fairly  ask.  What  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Bennett's  conclusion, 
that  his  success  has  been  greater  than  others  ?  *  In  vain  may  he  appeal  to 
former  statistics  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  showing  a  mortality  of  1  in  3,  or 
to  the  results  of  treatment  by  Chomel,  Louis,  and  Grisolle,  where  powerful 
remedies  were  almost  indiscriminately  employed ;  for,  notwithstanding 
these  statements,  we  find  better  results  in  the  hands  of  other  practitioners, 
and  which  equally  deserve  to  be  contrasted  with  the  statistics  of  Dietl  and 
Bennett.  Thus,  Dr.  Bennett  loses  1  in  2 If,  while  Trousseau  exhibits  a 
mortality  of  only  1  in  26  ;  Bang,  1  in  27  ;  Burkart,  1  in  59  ;  Wossildo,  1 
in  76!  Surely,  Dr.  Bennett's  success,  compared  with  these' triumphant 
results,  dwindles  to  insignificance ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  statistical 
evidence,  then  should  we  bleed  and  give  antimony,  to  secure  the  most 
favourable  rates  of  mortality. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Bennett's  treatment  requires  a  special  remark.  In  the 
first  place,  his  cases  were  very  few  in  number,  being  only  65  in  eight  years, 
which  is  evidence  that  pneumonia  did  not  prevail  as  an  epidemic,  and  con- 
sequently that  he  encountered  only  sporadic  or  mild  cases.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  patients  were  comparatively  young,  the  average  age  being  thirty- 
one  ;  and  55  were  uncomplicated,  of  which  40  were  single.  It  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Bennett,  also,  that  six  of  the  cases  which  recovered  were  bled  and  sub- 
jected to  antiphlogistic  treatment  before  entering  the  Infirmary — a  fact  of 
no  small  importance  in  estimating  the  general  results.  There  is  another 
significant  fact  which  deserves  to  be  noted  in  this  connection.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  Review  already  referred  to,  that  during  the  period 
covered  by  Dr.  Bennett's  cases,  pneumonia  was  remarkably  mild  throughout 
Scotland,  and  that  the  mixed  treatment  (bleeding,  antimony,  and  mercury) 
adopted  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Glasgow,  was  equally  successful  with  the  non- 
bleeding  treatment  by  Bennett. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  remark,  that  historical  reminis- 
cences often  throw  great  light  on  the  progress  of  medical  doctrines  ;  and 
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in  coiinivtiDii  wiili  our  i)rL'st'nt  suhject,  a  very  brief  retrospect  will  show 
that  Dr.  IJennctt's  antecedents  have  been  very  dilVerent  from  his  i>resent 
])Osition.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  oiTenoe  ajjuinst  either  j;ood  morals  or 
sound  philosophy  in  chaiifrinj;  opinions  as  our  views  l)e('ome  enlarji-ed  and 
matured  ;  l)ut  a  chantre  so  complete  and  radical  as  e.\hii)ite(l  in  the  present 
example,  and  based  too,  in  both  instances,  on  ]»ractical  oltservations,  is  too 
remarkalile  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  fact,  personal  history  becomes  in  some 
sense  a  ])art  of  science,  especially  when  great  innovations  are  based  on 
individual  experience.  In  his  Clinical  Medicine,  jynblished  in  February, 
lisr)!S,  Dr.  Dennett  declares  that  the  course  of  treatment  now  recommended 
has  been  pursued  by  him  for  the  past  eight  years.  We  find,  however,  in 
the  Edinhunjh  Monllih/  Journal,  Aujjust,  DSol  (six  and  a  half  years  )jc- 
fore),  the  followinji;  lanj^uage  employed  by  Dr.  Dennett  in  a  clinical  lecture : — 

"I  have  on  a  former  occasion  pointed  out  the  rule  which,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  should  guide  you  vnili  regard  to  bleeding  in  pneumonia.  If  you 
are  called  to  a  case  at  a  very  early  period  before  exudation  is  poured  out, 
and  before  dulness  as  its  i)hysical  sign  is  characterized,  but  when,  notwith- 
standing, there  have  been  rigors,  embarrassment  of  respiration,  more  or 
less  pain  in  the  side,  and  commencing  crepitation,  then  bleeding  will  often 
cut  the  disease  )<hort."     (I  have  Italicized  the  most  important  part.) 

How  diflereut  Dr.  Bennett  in  1851,  and  Dr.  Bennett  in  1858  !  Then 
his  clinical  experience  taught  the  important  practical  rule  that  bleeding,  at 
the  proper  time,  icould  cut  short  a  pneumonia ;  noiv  he  emphatically 
declares  that  no  such  result  can  possibly  ensue  from  dei)letory  practice  I  la 
confirmation  of  his  oi)inion  held  in  1851,  he  details  one  decided  case  in 
which  the  abstraction  of  sxv  of  blood  was  followed  by  marked  relief,  even 
crepitation  subsided,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered.  The  question, 
therefore,  naturally  arises,  did  Dr.  Bennett  observe,  in  1851,  that  pneu- 
monias were  cut  short  by  bleeding,  or  was  he  incompetent,  as  a  diagnos- 
tician, to  decide  what  actually  occurred?  Certainly  we  cannot  doubt 
either  his  veracity,  or  his  skill  to  trace  the  different  stages  of  pneumonia, 
by  the  physical  signs  and  general  symptoms ;  and  his  observations  at  that 
period,  unobscured  as  they  were  by  a  favourite  theory,  or  deceptive  statis- 
tics, will  remain  an  incontrovertible  disproof  of  his  present  speculative 
opinions.  Nor  is  Dr.  Bennett  consistent  with  himself  in  his  new  position. 
He  treats  pneumonia,  during  the  state  of  excitement,  by  salines,  to  di- 
minish the  viscosity  of  the  blood ;  but,  according  to  his  theory,  he  should 
at  the  same  time  give  brandy  and  beef-tea,  in  order  to  secure  a  large  flow 
of  blood.     Truly,  theory  and  practice  do  not  always  agree. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  in  our  own  country  to  develop  the  statistics 
of  pneumonia.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 
New  Orleans  Medical  College,  has  published  a  series  of  fifteen  cases,  occur- 
ring in  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  which  were  treated  from  the 
•beginning  with  quinine,  oi)ium,  stimulants  and  nutrients.     It  will  be  seen, 
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however,  by  reference  to  Dr.  Flint's  commentaries  on  the  cases,  that  he 
does  not  claim  them  as  a  fair  type  of  the  disease  in  general,  nor  does  he 
assume  to  exclude,  in  appropriate  cases,  depletory  practice.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Flint  were,  as  he  admits,  evidently  broken 
down  in  constitution,  having  long  suffered  with  intermittent  fever,  and 
from  the  influences  of  exposure  and  a  hot  climate.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand, therefore,  that  these  and  similar  examples,  where  miasmatic  diseases 
prevail,  may  often  require  tonics  and  stimulants  from  the  very  onset,  and 
entirely  forbid  all  depletion. 

Such  facts,  however,  are  far  from  establishing  a  general  rule  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  pneumonia  occurring  under  different  climatic  and  endemic 
iuflnences  requires  a  very  different  course.  This  general  fact  is  well  illus- 
trated in  what  occurred  in  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,  in  1855.  The 
report  for  that  year  shows  the  number  of  cases  to  have  been  37,  of  whom 
18  died.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  these  cases, 
but  it  has  been  stated  that  Dr.  Flint,  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital  during 
the  winter,  treated  them  mainly  by  the  exhibition  of  opiates,  and  without 
bleeding,  antimony,  or  mercury.  It  was,  therefore,  essentially  an  expectant 
and  anodyne  course ;  and  the  result  contrasts  strongly  with  the  treatment 
in  the  New  Orleans  cases.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  example  on  record  in 
which  the  modifications  of  disease,  demanding  a  corresponding  diff'erence 
of  treatment,  is  more  clearly  exhilnted  than  in  these  two  classes  of  cases. 

It  becomes  an  important  question  for  the  practitioner  to  decide,  how  far 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  medical  statistics,  especially  such  as  bear  on  this 
subject,  and  to  what  extent  such  evidence  can  be  made  a  guide  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  ?  An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  pneumonia, 
which  occupy  so  important  a  position  in  Dr.  Bennett's  theory,  will  reveal 
results  so  variable  and  contradictory  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  slightest 
claim  to  authority.  Thus,  without  depletion,  Dr.  Bennett's  statistics  show 
a  mortality  of  1  in  21;^;  Dietl's,  1  in  13  ;  the  homoeopathic  I  in  6  ;  and 
the  non-bleeding  plan  in  Vienna,  in  1856,  1  in  4.  With  antimony,  bleeding, 
&c.,  Grisolle  lost  1  in  8,  Dr.  Bell  1  in  IT.t,  Trousseau  1  in  26,  Burkart 
1  in  60,  Wossildo  none  in  76.  Pneumonia  treated  by  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform furnishes  the  following  mortality :  in  the  hands  of  Baumgartner  1 
in  10,  Varrentrapp  1  in  23,  Wucherer  1  in  90  !  In  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Edinburgh,  former  statistics  show  a  mortality  of  1  in  3  ;  and  this  consti- 
tutes, mainly,  the  foundation  for  Dr.  Bennett's  denunciation  of  depletory 
treatment. 

In  addition  to  this.  Kissel  treated  112  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  5  =  1  in 
22|.  When  the  urine  was  alkaline  he  gave  iron  ;  when  it  was  acid  he 
gave  copper. 

Here  is  exhibited  a  very  wide  range  of  figures.  The  non-bleediug  plan 
varies  from  1  in  4  to  1  in  21| ;  the  antiphlogistic  from  1  in  3  to  1  in  90. 
Are  not  these  results  too  variable  to  constitute  any  sound  basis  of  practice  ? 
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If  wo  tiike  Pr.  lU'iiiu'K's  stutistifs,  we  would  certainly  not  doplolc  ;  if  we 
takt'  Wossililo's  iTsults  as  the  i^uivlc,  wo  will  as  cortainly  rosort  to  hlood- 
lettiiiu: ;  lait  it'  wo  clianco  to  adopt  tlio  tallies  of  W'neherer,  then  we  will 
administer  ehloroforni  !  or  iron  and  eoi)|»er,  if  we  depend  on  Kissel.  Each 
partisan  will  fnul  his  theory  fully  sustained  hy  these  li^^uros  ;  l)ut  the  judi- 
cious practitioner  will  perceive  that  some  unseen  njjency  has  niodilicd  tlio 
results,  and  that  the  more  li^:uros  are  i>ut  so  uuiuy  fallacies.  It  is  evident, 
tlieri'fore,  that  the  statistics  of  pnouu)onia,  as  a  whole,  arc  utterly  worthless 
and  luireliable  as  jmictical  guides. 

If  we  seek  an  explanation  of  these  contradictory  results  in  tlic  treatment 
of  pneumonia,  it  will  be  fouiul  in  the  numerous  (puilifyinjj;  conditions  con- 
nected with  age,  season,  climate,  epidemic  and  endemic  influences,  early 
treatment,  stage,  extent,  and  complications  of  the  disease.  And  to  these 
conditions  we  must  add,  in  a  general  sense,  the  individuality  of  each  case; 
indeed,  so  great  are  the  differences  in  constitutions,  that  no  two  examples 
will  exhibit  the  same  characteristics  throughout,  nor  will  they  admit  of 
precisely  the  same  method  of  treatment.  And  it  is  a  due  appreciation  of 
these  more  minute  shades  of  ditterences,  as  well  as  the  broad  distinctions 
observed  in  the  varying  forms  of  the  disease,  that  constitutes  the  truly 
skilful  physician,  and  which  enables  him  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  each 
case,  instead  of  relying  on  conclusions  drawn  from  groups  of  cases. 

Yiewing  nationalities  in  a  somewhat  ])rejudiced  light,  a  critical  writer 
intimates  that  the  English  think  more  of  some  other  case  than  the  one 
under  treatment,  while  the  French  think  more  of  the  disease  than  of  the 
patient ;  hence  the  former  individualize  tlie  disease,  the  latter  generalize 
the  patient;  but  the  true  course  is  that  indicated  byHufeland,  to  generalize 
the  disease  and  individualize  the  patient.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  our 
present  purposes,  whether  these  distinctions  exist  among  French,  Germans, 
and  English,  or  not ;  but  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  their  strong  development 
in  individual  writers.  Statisticians  rob  each  case  of  its  individuality,  and 
cast  it  upon  the  sea  of  uncertainties  pertaining  to  others  of  a  different 
character.  Thus  one  series  will  all  be  bled,  another  will  receive  tartar 
emetic,  and  a  third  left  to  the  chances  of  nature.  In  the  first  class,  some 
are  bled  who  should  have  been  stimulated ;  in  the  second,  tartar  emetic  is 
administered  when  bleeding  would  have  been  preferable;  and  in  the  third 
class,  some  are  permitted  to  die  from  mere  over-action.  In  this  blundering, 
if  not  criminal  procedure,  individuality  is  ignored,  and  the  practitioner 
prescribes  for  a  mere  name,  leaving  the  patient  to  the  mercies  of  chance  or 
fate. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  rational  treatment  must  secure  to  each 
case  its  own  individuality ;  and  as  the  shades  of  differences,  and  the  cor- 
responding modifications  of  treatment  cannot  be  expressed  in  groups, 
statistics,  in  this  sense,  become  simply  an  impossibility.  For  example, 
bleeding,  antimony,  mercury,  and  blisters,  may  be  demanded  in  one  case; 
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quinine,  opium,  and  wine  in  the  next ;  a  third  may  require  but  little  inter- 
ference, except  a  well-regulated  diet  with  moderate  stimulants ;  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  The  treatment  of  pneumonia  demands  not  a  single  but 
many  agents ;  and  he  who  would  attempt  to  develop  results  by  statistics, 
will  be  required  to  make  each  group  a  unit.  It  is  the  proper  combination 
of  remedies,  and  not  a  single  agent  or  mode  of  practice,  which  is  capable 
of  securing  the  best  results  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  preceding  considerations  render  it  abundantly  evident,  that  mere 
statistical  tables  have  not  furnished  the  class  of  facts  on  which  practitioners 
can  rely  in  the  selection  of  remedies ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  important 
revelation  which  has  been  made  is,  that,  under  certain  conditions  pneumonia 
manifests  a  stronger  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery  than  could  otherwise 
have  been  known.  Dietl,  for  example,  under  a  system  of  mere  diet,  reports 
the  mortality  of  only  1  in  13,  which  is  more  favourable  than  resulted  from 
the  systematic  course  pursued  in  Paris.  But  the  presumption  is  very  strong 
that  Dietl's  cases  were  of  that  grade  which  tend  to  spontaneous  recovery ; 
at  least  we  have  the  important  contrary  fact,  that  in  1856,  the  non-bleeding 
treatment  of  pneumonia  in  Vienna  was  very  unsuccessful,  the  mortality 
being  1  in  4  !  Doubtless,  however,  uncomplicated  pneumonia,  when  single 
and  occurring  in  good  constitutions,  would  generally  recover  without  the 
aid  of  medicines ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  large  proportion  of  other 
diseases.  Many  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  measles,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and 
so  on,  would  recover  without  the  intervention  of  art,  or  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sician. But  these  facts  establish  nothing  in  the  premises ;  nor  can  any 
evidence  te  adduced  to  prove  that  suffering  may  not  be  mitigated,  and  life 
often  saved  by  the  timely  and  judicious  application  of  remedial  agents. 
Some  examples  of  disease  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  recuperative 
powers  of  nature ;  but  even  in  this  sense  there  are  few  cases  which  might 
not  lie  benefited  by  proper  medication.  Some  cases  require  strong  reme- 
dies, others  weak  ones ;  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  enlightened  physician 
to  determine  when  his  strong  and  when  his  weaker  agents  are  to  be  brought 
into  requisition  ;  when  he  is  to  trust  mainly  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae; 
when  to  sustain  the  faltering  powers  of  life  ;  or  when  to  subdue  vehement 
action,  which,  by  its  own  violence,  threatens  destruction  to  the  animal 
economy. 

It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases has  materially  changed  within  recent  periods,  depletion  having  fallen 
into  compai'ative  disuse,  and  that  this  important  modification  is  due  to  a 
better  comprehension  of  morbid  action.  This  observation,  although  only 
partially  true,  might  be  admitted  without  solving  the  question  at  issue. 
Medical  science,  and,  based  on  this,  medical  art,  is  progressive;  we,  in 
modern  times,  know  more  of  pathological  changes  and  therapeutical  actions 
than  did  our  predecessors;  and  hence  we  measure  the  influence  of  the  one 
by  the  character  and  degree  of  the  other  with  more  accuracy  than  formerly. 
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TliP  natural  liistory  of  disease  has  been  more  carefully  studied;  and  its 
tendency  to  spontaneous  cure,  or  a  fatal  termination,  nuvterially  modify 
therapeutical  applications.  Hence,  a  juster  comprehension  of  pathological 
chaiitres,  and  a  broader  and  more  cnlifrhtened  experience,  have  taught  us 
that  essential  fever  is  not  to  be  cured  l»y  depiction;  that  remittent  fever  is, 
as  a  rule,  more  efficiently  treated  l)y  quinine  than  mercury  and  bleeding; 
and  so,  too,  have  we  learned  that  excessive  depletion  in  pneumonia  may 
often  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  more  conservative  course  advantageously 
adopted. 

liut  the  question  recurs,  whether  the  diminished  employment  of  blood- 
letting has  resulted  exclusively  from  the  advanced  state  of  i)athology,  or 
whether  it  is  not  due  to  a  change  in  the  lyj^  of  disease,  wherel)y  depletion 
is  less  frequently  demanded.  Drs.  Alison,  Christison,  Watson,  and  others, 
declare  that  the  type  of  inflammatory  affections  has  changed,  having  become 
less  sthenic,  and,  consequently,  the  lowered  grade  of  action  no  longer  re- 
quires copious  depletion;  while  on  the  contrary,  all  this  is  denied  by  Dr. 
Bennett,  who  asserts  that  no  change  of  type  has  occurred,  but  that  the 
modification  of  practice  is  due  to  a  more  enlightened  pathology;  and  on 
that  advanced  pathology  he  predicates  his  peculiar  views. 

These  are  questions  not  easily  settled  by  the  mere  pathologist  or  the 
logician.  Dr.  Bennett  may  demonstrate  that  cell-action,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  process  of  exudation,  are  the  same  now  that  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Cullen  and  Gregory,  or  even  of  Hippocrates  and  JEscula])ius; 
but  the  observation  is  radically  defective,  because  it  ceases  precisely  where 
it  should  have  lx;gun.  The  demonstration  should  ascend  from  the  local 
affection  to  the  constitutional  reaction  ;  and  thus  by  measuring  the  degree 
of  excitement,  reveal  the  diathesis  of  the  disease.  In  fact,  the  evidence 
that  the  type  of  disease  fluctuates  in  intensity,  must  be  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience,  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  the  general 
system,  rather  than  the  revelations  of  the  scalpel  or  the  microscope,  con- 
cerning the  minute  changes  in  inflammation.  And  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  establish  such  a  fact  by  statistical  evidence,  than  it  would  be  in  the  same 
manner  to  prove  the  exact  agency  of  psychological  influences  in  the  pro- 
duction or  aggravation  of  disease.  But  there  is  an  experience  and  obser- 
vation altogether  above  mere  arithmetical  calculations ;  and  it  is  from  this 
broad  and  reliable  evidence  that  we  learn  ihe  fluctuations  of  disease  in 
different  seasons,  years,  and  periods  of  time. 

The  variation  of  inflammatory  affections  may  be  clearly  observed,  on  a 
limited  scale,  in  what  occurs  during  the  different  seasons  of  a  single  year. 
Thus  it  is  well  known  that  inflammatory  diseases  bear  and  require  more 
antiphlogistic  treatment  during  winter  than  summer.  But  still  more  dis- 
tinctly are  these  variations  observable  in  different  years;  indeed,  every  prac- 
titioner must  have  remarked  that  the  same  classes  of  disease  manifest  a 
much  higher  grade  of  action,  and  require  more  depletion  during  some  years 
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than  others.  And,  if  this  is  true  of  seasons  and  years,  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  the  same  influences  may  not  extend  through  longer  periods  or 
cycles  of  time.  In  our  own  country  we  have  numerous  illustrations  bearing 
on  this  question  of  the  change  of  the  type  and  character  of  disease. 
Thus  it  is  well  known  that,  since  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832, 
there  has  Ijeen  manifested  a  greater  degree  of  irritability  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  consequently  diminished  tolerance  of  cathartic  medicine.  Pur- 
gatives have  fallen  into  disuse,  since  the  days  of  Hamilton,  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  bloodletting  since  the  days  of  Cullen  and  Gregory.  And 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  change  of  practice  in  this  respect  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  an  improved  pathology,  but  to  a  broad  and  enlightened 
experience  growing  out  of  an  obvious  change  in  the  type  of  disease. 

In  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  United  States  another  and 
even  more  striking  change  has  occurred.  The  endemic  fevers  of  this  vast 
region  were  originally  of  the  periodical  type;  but  as  early  as  1842  we  were 
invaded  by  well-defined  continued  (tyi)hoid)  fever,  which  in  many  localities 
superseded  the  periodical  fevers.  The  continued  type  predominated  in 
many  localities  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  since  which  time  it  has  gradually 
diminished,  while  periodical  fever  again  becomes  more  common.  I  do  not 
assert  that  these  changes  were  radical  and  complete  in  every  district,  but 
the  predominance  of  the  two  types  occurred,  as  I  have  stated,  in  many 
regions  of  country,  and  the  typhoid  element  seems  to  have  permanently 
impressed  most  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate.  And  this  important 
modification  of  disease  demanded  at  once  a  radical  change  of  treatment. 
The  preparations  of  bark  and  mercury,  together  with  Vjloodletting,  were  no 
longer  efficient ;  but  instead  of  these,  the  employment  of  stimulants  and 
nutrients  became  the  leading  agents.  Quinine,  so  efficacious  in  periodical 
fevers,  was  not  only  inefficient  in  the  new  form  of  disease,  but  was  often 
found  positively  pernicious;  mercury  was  seldom  required,  and  frequently 
wholly  inadmissible.  This  great  change  of  treatment  was  not  due  to  an 
improved  pathology,  but  it  arose  from  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of 
disease,  and  experience  soon  indicated  the  necessary  changes  of  treatment. 

But  still  another  modification  in  the  type  of  disease  has  occurred  here 
and  elsewhere.  Practitioners  have  observed,  for  some  years  past,  a  nervous 
type,  with  often  a  decided  tendency  to  prostration,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
depletion  must  l)e  resorted  to  cautiously,  or  entirely  interdicted. 

iXow  it  is  evident,  from  the  concurrent  statements  of  writers  in  Europe 
and  America,  that  these  changes  are  general  and  common  to  both  coun- 
tries; and  that  a  corresponding  modification  of  treatment  has  occurred, 
co-extensive  with  the  changes  in  the  type  of  disease.  Typhoid  fever  has 
of  late  years  spread  over  England,  and  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the 
practitioners  generally.  In  1845,  the  writer  of  these  remarks  observed 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital;  but  they  were  limited 
in  number,  and,  perhaps,  not  well  defined,  for  Dr.  Tweedie  remarked  that 
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the  disease  liad  not  been  reeocrniznl,  and  that  they  made  no  distinction 
between  the  ty|tlins  and  tyjjhuid  forms.  Soon,  liowever,  typhoid  fever 
multiplied,  and  its  existence  was  fully  recognized  by  Dr.  .lenner  and  other 
observers. 

I  nniy  also  mention  hei*e,  as  evidence  of  the  chaniie  which  the  (i/pe  of 
fever  undergoes,  that  Hr.  'rwewiie's  report  for  tlie  year  1S45,  shows  tlic 
low  form  of  disease  l)y  the  large  (|nantity  of  stimulants  (li'maiide<l.  lie 
states  that,  in  the  epidemic  of  1843,  when  1,10(1  patients  were  admitted, 
the  quantity  of  wine  administered  was  about  1,800  ounces,  and  60  of 
brandy;  while  the  next  year,  although  not  half  the  number  were  admitted, 
they  consumed  14,000  ounces  of  wine,  and  700  of  brandy,  besides  gin  and 
porter  I     No  fact  could  be  more  striking  and  conclusive  than  this. 

It  ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  ordoul)t  that  these  zymotic 
causes,  with  others  probal)ly  unknown,  should  modify  the  type  of  disease 
and  require  treatment  greatly  changed  in  character.  The  choleraic  and 
typhous  ])oisons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  causes  which  have  so  extensively 
modified  the  nervous  system,  must  be  regarded  as  fully  competent  to  effect 
these  important  changes. 

It  is  contended,  however,  by  Dr.  Bennett,  that  inflammation  is  always 
essentially  the  same,  and  hence  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  type  of 
disease.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  that  the  elementary  actions  characteristic 
of  inflammation  must  necessarily  remain  unchanged ;  that  is,  the  adhesion 
of  the  corpuscles,  distension  of  vessels,  stagnation  of  blood,  and,  finally, 
the  exudation  of  lymph,  are  the  same  in  the  days  of  Bennett  that  they  were 
in  those  of  Cullen.  But  this  does  not  embrace  the  main  question,  for  it  is 
not  the  local  changes  occurring  in  an  inflamed  tissue  which  are  supposed  to 
have  undergone  changes,  but  it  is  the  condition  of  the  general  system — of 
innervation,  circulation,  and  all  the  vital  functions.  These  become,  from 
general  causes,  depressed;  and  although  there  may  be  no  change  in  the 
microscopic  appearances  of  inflammation,  nevertheless  the  reaction  is  less 
intense,  the  tendency  is  to  depression,  and  depletion  is  less  demanded. 
Hence  the  type  of  disease  may  change,  while  the  minute  process  of  inflam- 
mation remains  unaltered. 

It  is  not  contended,  however,  that  this  change  of  type  will  be  observed 
in  every  example  of  disease;  on  the  contrary,  we  still  witness  the  old  divi- 
sion of  sthenic  and  asthenic  inflammations.  The  former,  however,  have 
diminished,  until,  finally,  the  latter  predominate;  or  what  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  correct,  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  the  grade  of  action,  which 
requires  less  depletion  than  did  the  same  classes  of  disease  in  former  years. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  great  out- 
cry against  bleeding  has  driven  us  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  we  now 
deplete  less  than  the  interests  of  our  patients  frequently  require.  With  the 
prevailing  aversion  to  bleeding,  cases  are  liable  to  be  overlooked,  and  deple- 
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tion  neglected  from  sheer  habit.  Dr.  Christison  clearly  proves,  within  his 
own  personal  experience,  that  the  synocha  of  Cullen  has  several  times  re- 
curred, and  each  time  demanding  depletion.  But  he  who  would  regard 
that  form  of  fever  as  a  im/fh,  would  not  recognize  its  new  introduction,  and 
therefore  would  fail  to  meet  its  exigencies. 

The  question  of  bloodletting  in  inflammation  has  been  discussed  almost 
exclusively  in  relation  to  pneumonia;  but,  notwithstanding  the  evident 
good  efi"ects  of  depletion  in  certain  forms  of  that  disease,  it  is  not  the  affec- 
tion which  most  clearly  illustrates  the  powers  of  depressing  treatment.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  pneumonia  is  so  exceedingly  variable  in  its  tendencies 
as  to  defy  the  most  careful  observer  in  his  attempts  to  tabulate  results. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  clearer  illustrations,  let  us  apply  the  same  principles 
to  other  forms  of  inflammation,  such,  for  example,  as  encephalitis,  hepatitis, 
peritonitis,  and  gastritis.  Would  it  be  contended  that,  in  a  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  characterized  by  a  full  and  strong  pulse,  throbbing 
carotids,  active  delirium,  etc.,  sfiimdanfs  and  indrients  should  be  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  ]iroraoting  cell-action?  It  would,  probably,  be  difficult 
to  find  a  practitioner,  since  the  days  of  Asclepiades,  not  excepting  Dr.  Ben- 
nett himself,  who  would  not  bleed  in  active  phrenitis,  cover  the  abdomen 
with  leeches  in  abdominal  inflammation,  or  apply  cups  in  hepatitis.  And 
if  this  be  true,  the  same  principles  should  regulate  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, varied  according  to  the  tendencies  of  individual  cases.  In  an 
example  of  active  pneumonia,  occurring  in  a  robust  constitution,  with  full 
reaction,  hot  skin,  and  oppressed  breathing,  no  physician  would  dare  with- 
hold depletion  and  substitute  stimulation.  The  instincts  of  our  nature,  to 
say  nothing  of  science,  would  forbid  it,  and  the  opinions  of  enlightened 
physicians  would  declare  it  malpractice. 

The  treatment  of  pneumonia,  I  need  scarcely  add,  must  vary  with  its 
forms  and  modifications.  Let  us  assume  the  existence  of  the  following 
varieties : — 

1.  Sthenic  pneumonia. 

2.  Asthenic  pneumonia. 

3.  Latent  pneumonia. 

4.  Specific  pneumonia  (typhoid,  miasmatic,  etc.). 

5.  Diathetic  pneumonia  (rheumatic,  scrofulous,  etc.). 

In  these  five  species  will  be  found  therapeutical  indications  widely  dif- 
ferent; and  the  discriminating  practitioner  will  perceive  the  necessity  of 
bleeding  in  one,  of  giving  quinine  and  opium  in  another,  while  still  another 
class  will  demand  specific  treatment.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  in  the 
milder  forms  of  pneumonia  but  little  treatment  is  demanded,  and  certainly 
bloodletting  may  often  be  omitted;  but  in  the  graver  varieties  the  agents 
must  be  more  active,  or  the  patients  will  be  destroyed  by  the  inherent  force 
of  the  disease.     In  the  milder  forms  of  all  diseases,  the  vis  iiaturse  may  be 
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suflicient  to  overcome  morliid  action;  in  otlicrs.  a<rain,  the  same  vis  nahirse 
must  be  protected  from  the  destructive  tendencies  of  orcr-aclivn;  while  in 
another  class,  characterized  l)y  debility,  the  powers  of  nature  must  be  sus- 
tained liy  stimulatintr  ajrents.  These  are  the  g'uides  \vliic]\  physicians, 
unbiascil  by  speculative  doctrines,  always  recoj^nize,  and  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  enlightened  practice. 

The  denunciation  of  bloodletting  is  nothing  new.  From  the  days  of 
Chrysippus  and  Erasistratus  to  those  of  IJciuictt  and  Died,  parlies  have 
often  risen  and  flourished  on  a  species  of  monoinania  on  the  snl)ject  of 
bleeding.  In  Rome,  in  the  days  of  Galen,  the  opposition  to  depletion  was 
fierce  and  bitter,  and  the  hlood-funkert^,^  as  they  were  humorously  called, 
so  far  predominated  as  to  prevent  depletion  in  the  most  urgent  cases.  And, 
finally,  the  predominance  of  Arabian  over  Greek  medicine  caused  blood- 
letting, in  any  etlicient  form,  to  be  al)andoncd.  But,  in  the  begiiniing  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Pierre  Brissot,  a  physician  of  Paris,  finding  most  of 
his  jileuritic  patients  die,  ventured  to  revive  the  Greek  practice  of  bleeding. 
This  created,  says  Eenouard,  a  great  uproar  in  the  medical  world,  and 
violent  controversies  ensued.  And  more  recently,  the  Brunonian  doctrine, 
although  it  does  entirely  exclude  bleeding,  is  based  measurably  on  the  em- 
ployment of  stimulants  to  remove  debility.  In  our  own  country  the  outcry 
of  the  blood-funkers  has  been  as  excruciating  as  the  antimonial  maiiyr- 
olorjy  of  Guy  Patin.  Originating  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  ignorance 
and  presumption,  it  has  gradually  risen  to  a  more  imposing  but  not  less 
false  position ;  and  while  struggling  to  sustain  a  system  based  on  the  relics 
of  the  dark  ages  of  medicine,  such  as  Galen  and  Brissot  had  to  combat,  the 
Edinburgh  defection  comes  opportunely  to  their  support.  Dr.  Bennett  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  doctrines,  in  the  United  States, 
are  eagerly  embraced  by  the  empirics,  while  the  regular  profession  repudiate 
them  as  false  and  mischievous.  The  American  blood-funkers  find  great 
consolation  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh  and  German  medical  Illu- 
minafi. 

But  let  us  hope  the  end  is  not  yet.  Theory  and  practice  do  not  always 
accord.  The  celebrated  blood-fun ker  has  been  attacked  in  a  tender  way. 
Inflammation  came  stealthily  upon  him,  when  lo !  Dr.  Bennett's  case 
demands  bloodletting!  His  colleague,  Professor  Miller,  informs  us  that 
his  sthenic  constitution  nobly  sustained  depletion.  Thus,  the  hand  of 
Providence  becomes  a  more  potent  teacher  than  statistical  tables  or  micro- 
scopic revelations, 

'  Chambers,  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.  1858. 
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Art.  II. — Sovxe  Remarks  on  the  Adynamic  Type  of  Remittent  Fever 
and  its  Treatment  xfith  Nitric  Acid.  By  Bedford  Brown,  M.  D., 
Yanceyville,  Caswell  County,  N.  C. 

Attacks  of  remittent  fever,  apparently  mild  in  the  beginning-,  may 
subsequently  assume  the  adynamic  or  typhoid  type  at  any  period  of  their 
progress.  Yet  this  type,  in  its  most  dreaded  and  malignant  form,  generally 
characterizes  the  attack  of  fever,  from  the  very  commencement.  When 
developed  fully  and  in  all  of  its  intensity,  it  is  truly  a  disease  of  fearful 
import.  Indeed,  in  point  of  malignancy,  it  is  but  little  inferior  to  the 
worst  forms  of  typhus — a  disease  to  which  it  presents  features  of  striking 
resemblance. 

Features  peculiar  to  the  Adynamic  Type  of  Remittent  Fever. — The 
various  symptoms  and  indications  of  ordinary  remitting  fever  are  so  mate- 
rially modified  by  the  presence  of  adynamia,  as  to  give  them  a  character 
utterly  different  from  the  original.  The  tendency  of  this  modification  is  to 
create  a  very  decided  depression  of  the  vital  functions. 

The  organic  properties  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  vital  condition  of  the 
general  organization,  are  at  a  reduced  standard.  Consequently,  as  might 
be  expected,  vital  action  is  invariably  impaired  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

In  the  most  malignant  grades  of  this  type,  observed  by  myself,  those 
vital  attributes,  termed  "sensibility  and  irritability,"  are  diminished  to  an 
extent  that  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  unobserving.  The  slow 
and  feeble  pulse  tells  plainly  how  the  imperfectly  nourished  cardiac  tissue 
fails  to  respond  vigorously  to  the  stimulus  of  impure  blood.  Again,  the 
fever  is  of  an  inferior  and  imperfectly  developed  grade,  as  is  manifested  by 
the  short  and  irregular  exacerbations,  the  long  and  prostrating  remissions, 
in  which  the  animal  temperature  is  reduced  far  below  the  healthy  standard. 
Nor  are  these  remissions  attended  with  general  perspiration.  Neither  do 
they  afford  that  signal  relief  to  the  patient  which  we  witness  in  milder  cases. 
The  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  peculiar.  In  other  instances  we  view  red- 
ness of  this  organ  as  of  evil  omen  ;  but  in  this,  the  tongue  that  is  clean, 
pale,  dry,  and  harsh  to  the  touch,  is  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded.  The 
state  of  the  mental  faculties  in  these  cases  is  greatly  modified  and  changed. 
The- powers  of  memory  are  utterly  confused,  and  frequently  lost — particu- 
larly the  recollection  of  time  and  place.  The  control  of  the  mind  over  the 
voluntary  operations  is  irregular  and  defective.  Within  a  brief  period  after 
the  attack,  the  patient  is  often  unable  to  protrude  the  tongue.  Nor  is  he 
often  able  to  assume  the  upright  posture,  from  danger  of  fatal  syncope. 

In  this  class  of  cases  delirium  is  by  no  means  a  marked  symptom,  and 
when  present  approaches  nearer  in  character  to  gentle  monomania.  To 
the  contrary  the  mind  seems  generally  incapable  of  acting  at  all.     In  all 
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poinnolence  nml  stupor  nre  jiresent.  The  patient  makes  no  eoniplaints ; 
lie  neither  incjuires  nor  wishes  for  anythiii,i>:.  I  do  not  renieniher  tliat  in 
any  of  these  cases  alxhmiinal  symptoms  were  very  pi-omiueiit.  Constipation 
usually  attended  tliem  in  tlie  lieii-inninu;,  and  oirasionally  tliron,u:hout  the 
)troj;ress  of  the  disease.  Diarriuea,  tlioniih  j^enerally  jiresenl  in  the  latter 
stajres,  was  not  troublesome  at  any  time.  Tympanitis  was  not  conmion 
or  e.xeessive.  There  was  usually  some  ahdominal  tenderness  on  ])ressure. 
Kmaeiatiou  and  reduction  of  the  tissues  were  strikinjj^ly  ra])id  in  all  cases. 
The  skin  and  muscles  presented  a  withered  api)earance,  as  if  the  fluids  had 
lieen  drained  from  them.  Subsultus,  muscaj  volitantcs,  and  vigilance  were 
frequently  present.  In  many  the  vision  was  very  imperfect.  Sensation  to 
morbid  impression  was  invariably  blunted.  Pain  after  the  early  stage  was 
rarely  conii)lained  of.  Unless  relieved  these  cases  usually  terminated  ra))idly. 
In  another  grade  of  adynamic  remittent  fever,  and  one  less  dangerous  than 
the  jireceding,  the  development  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  was  both  more 
gradual  and  insidious.  The  progressive  tendency  towards  this  state  could 
be  observed  increasing  from  day  to  day  in  cases  that  had  previously  pur- 
sued a  mild  course; — a  pulse  becoming  daily  more  frequent  and  feeble; — a 
tongue  exceedingly  dry,  and  presenting  a  scarlet  liue ; — delirium  frequently 
wild  and  furious ;  the  patient  often  attempting  to  seize  imaginary  objects 
or  make  liis  escape  from  the  bed.  In  this  class  of  cases  tympanitis, 
diarrhoea,  and  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  were  rarely  absent.  These 
attacks  pursued  a  course  in  general  features  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  being  always  }n'otracted  and  tedious. 

My  own  experience  being  limited  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease, 
I  am  compelled  to  draw  on  reports  of  the  investigations  of  others  in  ana- 
logous cases  for  information  in  this  particular. 

Morbid  Character  of  the  Blood  in  Adynamic  Remittent  Fever. — The 
reports  of  all  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  go  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  there  is  an  absolute  deficiency  of  fibrinous  or  plastic  material 
in  the  blood  of  adynamic  patients.  The  accounts  to  which  I  have  had 
access  report  the  quantity  of  fibrin  as  far  below  the  normal  standard.  They 
also  report  a  remarkable  defect  in  the  plasticity  or  coagulability  of  the  plasma ; 
the  blood,  with  a  few  exceptions,  being  found  in  a  fluid  and  uncoagulated 
condition  after  death.  In  these  exceptions  there  were  a  few  small  coagula 
detected,  which  were  of  a  soft  and  semi-fluid  consistence,  without  possessing 
any  of  the  properties  of  firmness  or  cohesiveness  belonging  to  healthy  fibrin- 
ous concretion.  These  points  are  of  great  imi)ortance,  both  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  i)athology  of  fever,  and  of  sound 
principles  for  our  guidance  in  its  treatment.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  from  the  blood  that  the  human  fabric  is  built  up — formed  and 
sustained  in  all  of  its  mysterious  intricacies,  we  can  well  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  close  and  inseparable  relationship  existing  between  them. 
The  merest  variation  or  change  in  the  one,  must  materially  influence  the 
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condition  of  the  other.  Whilst  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  im- 
portant to  organic  and  animal  existence,  a  certain  portion  are  essentially 
necessary.  In  the  blood  plasma  the  albuminous  properties  usually  predo- 
minate in  quantity ;  but  those  of  a  fibrinous  character  probably  play  the 
most  important  part  in  the  construction  of  the  organism.  From  fibrin  is 
constructed  the  framework  of  the  economy — all  other  properties  entering 
the  organization  answering  a  subservient  purpose.  Could,  then,  the  amount 
of  mischief  be  calculated  that  would  result  from  a  rapid  withdrawal  of  a 
substance  that  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  body? 

While  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  to  guide  us,  we  have  a  right  to 
presume  that  the  albuminous  properties  suffer  equally  with  the  fibrinous  in 
adynamic  conditions.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  these  changes  in 
the  plasma,  other  than  the  deleterious  action  of  the  poison  of  miasma 
or  contagion.  The  blood  assumes  a  condition  that  would  almost  rank 
with  inorganic  substances,  and  is,  therefore,  entirely  unsuited  to  supply 
material  to  sustain  the  organization. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Adynamic  Remittent  Fever. — While  after  certain 
acute  attacks  of  remittent  fever  positive  evidences  of  congestion  or  inflam- 
matory action  are  often  detected  in  the  principal  organs,  in  the  malignant 
or  adynamic  forms  of  the  disease  the  most  uniform  and  constant  organic 
change  discovered  is  softening  of  the  tissues.  Reports  of  researches  by  all 
authors  made  on  this  subject  go  to  establish  and  confirm  this  fact.  Another 
important  point  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  softening  of  the  structures  in 
these  cases,  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  evidences  of  inflammatory  lesions 
found  in  connection  with  it.  It  appears,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be 
a  lesion  resulting  purely  from  mal-nutrition  of  the  organism.  And  what 
is  remarkable,  according  to  reports,  these  organs  are  more  liable  to  this 
degeneration,  into  the  composition  of  which  fibrin  and  albumen  usually 
enter  most  freely.  After  fatal  cases  of  malignant  remittent  fever  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  heart  is  almost  uniformly  found  in  a  softened  and  flabby 
condition. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  made  by  Dr. 
Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  this  condition  of  the  cardiac  substance  was 
detected. 

In  most  of  the  fatal  cases  examined  and  reported  by  Drs.  Anderson  and 
Frick,  of  Baltimore,  the  tissue  of  the  heart  was  softened,  pale,  and  flabby. 

IVJaillot,  in  his  reports  of  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  victims  of 
this  form  of  disease,  refers  in  positive  and  emphatic  terms  to  the  "remark- 
ably pale  and  softened  state  of  the  heart."  The  brain  has  also  been 
freqently  found  in  a  softened  condition.  In  reference  again  to  Dr.  Stew- 
ardson's  reports,  the  condition  of  the  liver  was  observed  softened  and 
changed  in  colour,  so  constantly  as  to  induce  him  to  consider  it  the  "peculiar 
lesion"  of  the  disease.    According,  also,  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Swett,  of 
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New  York,  tlie  consistence  of  this  ortjau  was  found  softer  tlian  natural  in 
nearly  ever}'  case. 

Ajrain,  tlie  reports  of  Drs.  Anderson  and  Frick  on  tins  point  are  in 
positive  confirnintion  of  the  same  fact.  I)iirin<>:  the  i)rogress  of  this  disease 
the  structures  composing  the  alinH'ntary  canal  are  eiiualiy  sul)jcct  to  the 
same  lesion.  The  si)leen  as  often  partakes  of  a  similar  condition.  One 
anionp:  the  commonest  occurrences  in  the  pathology  of  this  form  of  fever, 
is  wasting  and  softeninp:  of  the  entire  system  of  voluntary  muscles.  A 
pathological  change  which  is  found  so  often  pervading  the  various  tissues, 
certainly  cannot  dei)end  on  causes  of  a  local  character.  Its  very  nature 
seems  to  be  antagonistic  to  inflammatory  action.  It  is  a  condition  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  particular  malady;  but  appears  to  be  equally 
common  in  all  kinds  of  malignant  fever.  Yet  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  under  whatever  circumstances  detected,  it  is  always  found  in 
intimate  association  with  a  circulating  blood,  which  has  lost  capacity  for 
organization.  It  appears  from  well-attested  facts  to  be  a  condition  l)y  no 
means  incompatible  with  complete  recovery,  and  a  return  of  the  tissues 
affected  with  it  to  their  original  integrity.  When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  peculiar  state  of  the  blood,  with  which  this  particular  lesion  is  so 
uniformly  found  in  connection,  the  conclusion  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon 
our  minds  that  they  stand  in  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect.  In  fact 
there  is  every  reason  for  the  belief  that  this  condition  is  one  of  true  mole- 
cular disorganization,  resulting  from  a  deficient  supply  of  plastic  material 
for  the  proper  renovation  of  tissue. 

Relalioni^hii)  of  this  Lesion  to  j)articular  Symptoms. — When  the  struc- 
tures of  the  various  vital  organs  have  undergone  that  molecular  change 
denominated  softening,  either  partial  or  entire,  the  functions  peculiar  to 
such  organs  are  modified  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  organic 
alteration.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not  at  all  surprising.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  can  be  no  functional  deviation  from  health 
under  any  circumstance,  without  the  previous  occurrence  of  some  organic 
change  to  account  for  it.  We  might,  then,  very  rationally  conclude  that 
when,  in  an  ordinary  case  of  remittent  fever,  the  organization  undergoes 
this  alteration  the  features  peculiar  to  it  would  assume  an  entirely  different 
aspect. 

That  the  action  of  a  softened  and  flabby  heart  should  produce  a  pulse, 
feeble,  irregular,  and  slow  or  frequent,  according  to  the  degree  of  lesion  ; 
that  the  respiration  should  become  painfully  difficult  and  embarrassed  on 
the  least  muscular  exertion ;  that  the  patient  should  be  threatened  with 
syncope  when  assuming  the  upright  posture  from  an  inability  of  the  heart 
to  sustain  a  perpendicular  column  of  blood,  or  that  there  should  be  impair- 
ment and  even  complete  obliteration  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  is  evinced 
by  delirium,  somnolence,  and  coma,  when  a  proper  renovation  of  the  nervous 
tissue  has  partially  or  entirely  ceased  and  molecular  disorganization  begins. 
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are  results  which  might  reasonably  be  anticipated,  and  do  in  reality  occur. 
Again,  neither  is  a  softened  and  attenuated  muscle  capable  of  healthy 
action,  a  stomach  of  digesting,  a  liver  of  secreting  healthy  bile,  or  a  kidney 
urine.  Neither  has  the  blood  materials  fit  for  the  formation  of  normal 
secretions. 

That  blood  should  frequently  exude  from  vessels,  the  consistency  of 
whose  coats  have  been  diminished,  and  create  alarming  hemorrhages,  is  an 
occurrence  reasonably  to  be  expected,  and  in  fact  one  that  does  often  occur. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  uniform  results  of  this  organic  change 
is  constant  and  excessive  prostration  of  the  mental,  organic,  and  animal 
functions.  The  mind  is  frequently  incapable  of  originating  a  thought  or 
recollecting  a  recent  event.  Xor  can  it  will  or  direct  the  movement  of  a 
limb.  The  vital  operations  of  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  and  assimi- 
lation are  sluggish  and  imperfectly  performed. 

Prognosis. — Cases  of  remittent  fever  characterized  by  adjmamia  from  the 
very  commencement  are  always  of  extreme  danger.  "When  this  type  super- 
venes at  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  the  condition,  though  less  dangerous, 
is  still  of  grave  import.  In  the  most  malignant  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  delirium  was  not  always  present,  and  when  so,  was  not 
constant  or  regular.  The  character  of  the  pulse,  as  a  prognostic  criterion, 
could  not  be  relied  on  alone.  While  in  many  of  the  most  alarming  cases 
the  pulse  was  very  frequent,  in  others,  probably  of  a  more  malignant  grade, 
it  was  very  feeble  and  slow.  Many  cases  recovered  in  which  the  pulse 
reached  at  some  period  of  the  attack  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  volume 
of  the  pulse  afforded  more  valuable  information  generally  than  the  fre- 
quency of  it.  In  some  cases,  just  at  the  approach  of  convalescence,  the 
pulse  became  irregular  and  intermitting.  Frequency  of  pulse,  when  deve- 
loped very  early,  was  a  serious  indication.  A  very  variable  pulse  was  an 
unfavouraljle  sign.  "When  the  pulse  diminished  in  frequency,  and  expanded 
in  volume  in  a  decided  manner  during  the  remission,  the  disease  pursued  a 
more  moderate  course.  A  tongue  that  was  constantly  paZe,  dry,  and  clean 
appeared  in  connection  with  some  of  the  most  malignant  cases  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  A  red  hue  combined  with  dryness  was  a  less  unfavourable 
indication,  and  when  moisture  was  present  the  case  usually  terminated  in 
health.  Among  the  earliest  indications  of  this  termination  was  a  slight 
return  of  moisture  and  softness  to  the  tongue.  Constipation  was  frequent 
in  the  worst  cases,  while  diarrhoea,  to  some  extent,  was  present  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  milder  cases.  I  do  not  remember  that  this  symptom  was  a 
troublesome  one  in  but  a  few  cases.  In  the  milder  grade  of  adynamia, 
tympanitis  was  more  common  than  in  those  of  a  more  rapid  and  fatal 
character.  Imperfect  and  irregular  febrile  reaction  was  a  condition  always 
to  be  dreaded.  Also  material  and  prolonged  reduction  of  temperature.  A 
uniform  coating  over  the  tongue  was  invariably  associated  with  the  mild 
cases.    W^hereas  in  all  those  of  a  malignant  type  it  was  clean  or  but  slightly 
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coated.      ^Vllell  tlie  ease  assiiiiied  a  milder  form,  a  wliite  eoat  spread  <j;ra- 
dually  over  the  tong'ue. 

Trealinent. — Kesidinp:  in  n  conntry  in  wliieh  the  jjrevalencc  of  remittent 
fever  is  an  aninuil  oeeurrenee,  ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  of 
testinjr  the  ellieaey  of  tlie  various  remeilies  and  modes  of  treatment  adopted 
and  recommended  liy  anthor.s  for  tlic  cure  of  that  disease.  "While  a  large 
majority  of  jmtients,  sulVerinpf  from  attacks  of  the  simple  and  inlhunmatory 
forms  of  the  di.seasc,  will  recover  iiii(kr  the  use  of  such  means  as  local  and 
general  l)leedin.Lr,  moderate  purtration,  sulpli.  qniiiia,  mercury,  oil  (jf  turpen- 
tine, etc.,  these  remedies  have  i)rovetl  utterly  inellicicut  in  the  adynamia  or 
malignant  ty[)es.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  this  system  of  treat- 
ment, the  ))atient's  ultinnite  recovery  is  more  a  ((uestion  of  con.stitutional 
vigour  and  jiower  of  resistance  to  disease  than  of  remedial  ellieaey. 

Believing  that  morl)id  anatomy  and  a  careful  observance  of  the  vital 
oiierations,  as  modified  in  their  action  l)y  certain  molecular  changes  of  a 
morbid  character,  atl'ord  us  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  blood  in  the  ady- 
namic types  has  undergone  a  degenerative  process ;  that  its  organizable 
properties  are  in  a  depreciated  condition  and  are  unfit  for  assimilation, 
there  re~sults  consequently  a  decided  tendency  to  that  molecular  disorgan- 
ization of  the  solids,  termed  softening.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  this 
type  in  remittent  fever,  and  to  relieve  it  when  established,  has  ever  been  a 
desideratum  with  the  profession.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  reason- 
able that  we  should  seek  for  a  plan  of  treatment  to  suit  our  peculiar  views, 
and  one  of  a  more  efficient  character. 

The  tonic  properties  of  nitric  acid  have  long  been  known  to  the  profes- 
sion. Recent  experiments  with  it  by  a  western  practitioner,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ague  and  fever,  have  fully  established  the  virtues  of  the  same  remedy 
as  an  antiperiodic.  The  tonic  properties  of  the  acid  are  not  due  simply  to 
any  influence  which  it  may  exert  on  the  digestive  organs.  But  that  it  aids 
in  the  formation  of  the  blood,  and  renders  it  more  plastic  and  organizable, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Dr.  Williams,  of  London,  remarks  on  it  in  other  dis- 
eases thus  :  "A  chief  part  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  stimulants 
and  tonics  may  be  fairly  traced  to  their  promoting  the  healthy  formation 
of  blood  and  an  increased  vigour  of  the  circulation  ;  Ijut  there  are  some 
agents  which  seem  to  augment  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  and  have  no  very 
remarkable  tonic  powers;  I  allude  to  nitric  acid,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  &c." 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  I  resorted  to  the  use  of  this  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fevers  of  an  adynamic  type.  The  powers  of 
the  remedy  have  been  satisfactorily  tested  in  at  least  forty  cases  by  myself 
and  partner,  Dr.  Roan.  The  acid  was  administered  in  simple  cases,  in  con- 
nection with  sulphate  of  quinia  and  other  minor  remedies.  To  the  quinia 
it  has  certainly  added  efficacy.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  were  of  a 
decidedly  malignant  type.  In  a  sufficient  number  of  these  to  determine  its 
value  the  acid  was  administered  alone,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  remedies 
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of  minor  importance.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  fatal  case,  after  its  free 
and  constant  use.  I  am  also  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  possesses 
much  power  to  prevent  the  development  of  adynamia  when  given  early. 
Patients,  after  the  use  of  it,  recovered  more  rapidly  and  completely  than 
under  the  usual  treatment.  Under  the  influence  of  the  acid  it  was  pleasing 
to  witness  the  change  of  fprm  to  a  more  simple  character,  by  a  successive 
clearing  up  and  subsidence  of  the  alarming  symptoms.  For  the  abdominal 
complications  of  certain  cases  I  have  found  the  internal  use  of  nitrate  of 
silver  valuable.  Symptoms  of  these  complications  I  have  seen  again  and 
again  disappear  under  its  influence. 

The  nitric  acid  was  usually  administered  in  doses  of  three  drops  every 
six  hours,  and  gradually  increased  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  case — 
occasionally  as  high  as  ten  drops.  It  was  given  sufficiently  diluted  in 
sweetened  water  to  render  it  grateful.  That  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
may  be  better  understood,  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  worst  cases  treated. 

Case  I.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  which  I  tested  the 
remedial  powers  of  nitric  acid.  The  case  had  progressed  to  a  considerable 
extent  when  first  visited.  In  the  beginning  it  was  one  of  a  simple  form  of 
remitting  fever,  but  from  neglect  had  assumed  an  alarming  degree  of  malig- 
nancy. The  subject  of  it  was  a  white  adult,  aged  25.  His  pulse  was 
excessively  feeble,  and  ranging  between  eighty  and  ninety.  The  tongue 
very  rhy,  broicn,  and  fii^nired.  His  mind  was  forgetful,  and  frequently 
wandering.  He  was  usually  somnolent  and  indifferent  to  objects  around 
him,  and  to  the  issue  of  his  case.  Constant  subsultus  and  vigilance.  A 
troublesome  diarrhoea  was  present,  with  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness. 
These  symptoms  were  further  aggravated  by  tympanitis.  The  skin  was 
constantly  hot  and  devoid  of  perspiration.  Emaciation  had  advanced  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  vital  prostration  to  a  manifest  degree.  In  this 
case  nitric  acid  was  administered  in  doses  of  three  drops  every  six  hours, 
and  before  recovery  was  gradually  increased  to  ten. 

The  chief  remedy  addressed  to  the  abdominal  complications  was  nitrate  of 
silver  with  anodynes.  There  is  a  subacute  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  which  is  frequently  developed  during  the  course  of  some  of 
these  cases,  over  the  progress  of  which  the  nit.  argent,  exerts  a  control 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  does  in  the  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands  in 
typhoid  fever.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  this  efficacy  is  increased  by 
the  coadministration  of  the  acid.  It  is  possible  that  the  supposed  decom- 
position of  the  salt  in  the  stomach  is  in  this  way  prevented.  In  connection 
with  other  remedial  measures,  the  patient  was  allowed  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  concentrated  nutriment,  as  freely  as  his  case  required. 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  these  means,  the  malignant  features 
began  to  yield  in  a  few  days.  The  case  assumed  a  mild  type,  and  ultimately 
recovered. 

Case  II.  A  coloured  boy,  aged  12.    This  was  a  much  more  serious  case 

than  the  first.     "When  first  visited,  on  the  second  day  of  his  illness,  he  had 

a  pulse  of  one  hundred  and  forty.     Tongue  very  red,  and  disposed  to  be 

dry.     Much  abdominal  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  constipation.     Febrile 
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reaction  decideil.  Stupefaction  of  the  mind  to  so  ffreat  a  dcfiree  as  to  ]^rc- 
vent  liis  compreliension  of  tlic  (|ucstit)iis  addressed  to  him.  Tliere  were 
raorninf;  remissions  witliout  perspiration.  He  was  treated  tlie  first  three  or 
four  (hiys  with  jrentle  jjurgatives,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  sidphato  of 
quinia  during  tlie  remissions,  and  to  control  the  excessive  excitement  of  tlie 
circulation,  and  ol)viate  the  tendency  to  cerebral  complication,  the  veratrum 
viride  was  administered.  These  objects  were  i)arjtially  accomplished  so  long 
as  the  remedies  were  continued;  but  the  equal  tendency  to  adynamia  or 
malignancy  was  not  i)rcvented.  The  case  began  to  assume  this  type  about 
the  fil'lh  day.  His  tongue  Ix'came  perfectly  dry,  brown,  and  crusty.  It  was 
so  hard  and  contracted  as  to  resenii)le  llesh  that  liad  been  subjected  to  tlie 
action  of  heat.  The  j)ulse  diminished  in  force,  while  it  increased  in  fre- 
quency. Fever  assumed  the  continued  form — incessant  delirium,  with  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  escape  from  the  house,  diarrluta,  tymi)anitis,  and 
tenderness  over  the  alxlomen.  I  now  determined  to  adopt  a  dilVerent  mode 
of  treatment,  with  the  sanction  of  my  i)artner,  Dr.  Roan. 

Nitric  acid  was  given  in  three  drop  doses  every  six  hours.  Nitrate  of  silver 
one-{piarter  of  a  grain  three  times  daily,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  nutriment 
and  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  improvement  in  all  the  malignant  symptoms 
of  this  ease,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  was  remarkable.  The  type  had  under- 
gone^an  entire  change  to  that  of  the  mildest  form  of  remittent.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  noted  percejitible  alterations  was  in  the  condition  of  the 
tongue.  As  that  organ  Ijecame  softer,  paler,  and  more  moist,  all  the  alarm- 
ing indications  vanished,  as  if  by  magic.  The  convalescence  of  this  patient 
was  steady  and  jjermauent. 

Case  III.  This  case,  in  general  character,  was  almost  identical  with  the 
second ;  the  ])atient  a  boy,  eight  years  old.  Malignant  symi)toms  supervened 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  attack.  Of  all  these,  I  do  not  remember  that 
there  was  a  single  one  of  favouraljle  import.  His  delirium  resembled  that 
of  a  fierce  lunatic;  while,  with  hot  skin  and  dusky  complexion,  the  pulse 
was  very  feeble  and  rapid.  Sordes  accumulated  about  the  mouth.  His 
tongue  became  so  dry  and  indurated  as  to  prevent  protrusion.  E.xtrenie 
tymjjanitis  set  in,  with  an  annoying  diarrhoea,  which  further  increased  the 
physical  prostration  ;  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  and  feces.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  with  stimulants  and  nourishment, 
this  case  steadily  improved,  assuming  a  very  mild  form,  with  very  decided 
remissions  and  jierspirations.  The  sulphate  of  quinia  was  then  added  to  the 
other  remedies  with  marked  benefit.  This  little  patient  made  a  recovery 
that  was  never  anticipated. 

The  two  last  cases  presented  one  peculiarity  conflicting  with  our  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  relationship  of  lesions  and  symptoms.  The  extreme 
disturbance  of  the  brain  in  both  might  have  impressed  us  with  the  convic- 
tion of  a  dangerous  amount  of  inflammatory  action.  But  the  treatment 
and  its  results  proved  to  the  contrary.  To  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment 
adopted  in  many  of  these  cases,  Dr.  Roan,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience 
and  excellent  judgment,  can  bear  testimony. 

Case  TV.  A  female  servant,  aged  26.  This  case  was  remarkable  for  the 
malignancy  of  type,  and  also  for  its  association  with  an  attack  of  consti- 
tutional syphilis,  with  which  the  patient  had  suffered  for  some  time  previous 
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to  the  appearance  of  fever.  Doubtless  much  of  this  malignancy  was  due 
to  the  combiued  influence  of  both  affections.  While  going  about,  and  for 
some  days  before  confinement  to  loed,  the  patient's  mind  was  observed  to  be 
impaired  and  occasionally  she  was  delirious.  This  delirium  continued  for  six 
weeks.  "When  she  came  under  our  observation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  week  of  her  sickness,  the  following  symptoms  were  present:  The  con- 
dition of  her  mental  faculties  amounted  almost  to  dementia.  The  pulse  was 
excessively  feeble,  and  not  exceeding  ninety.  Fever  of  a  very  low  grade,  with 
nocturnal  exacerbations,  followed  by  protracted  remissions,  during  which 
the  temperature  sank  to  a  very  low  degree.  Her  tongue  was  never  coated 
nor  dry  at  any  period ;  but  was  as  tremulous  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  protrude  it  as  that  of  a  person  suffering  with  mania-a-potu.  This 
tremulousuess  extended  to  the  entire  muscular  system.  Diarrhcea  was  both 
troublesome  and  exhausting.  Towards  the  latter  stages  emaciation  became 
extreme.  The  skin  became  covered  with  large  sloughs  and  ulcers,  probably 
to  the  numlier  of  thirty.  These  sloughs  formed  more  particularly  about 
the  large  points.  Some  of  them  measured  three  inches  across.  When 
about  to  form,  a  small  vesicle  appeared  under  the  cuticle,  a  circular  slough 
of  the  skin  then  rapidly  formed,  and,  after  separating,  left  a  deep  and  clean 
excavation,  often  extending  to  the  muscles  Ijeneath.  While  these  sloughs 
formed  more  readily  on  points  exposed  to  pressure,  they  appeared  indis- 
criminately over  the  surface  about  the  large  joints,  back,  &c.  They  neither 
granulated  nor  suppurated  until  the  beginning  of  convalescence.  In  this 
case  muscular  prostration  was  extreme.  When  the  patient  was  propped 
up  in  bed  occasionally  for  a  few  moments,  the  heart  would  almost  cease  to 
act;  the  slightest  muscular  exertion  greatly  embarrassed  her  respiration. 

Xitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  occasional  opiates,  and  diffusible  stimulants, 
■with  a  sufficiency  of  nourishment,  were  administered,  and  continued  during 
her  entire  illness — which  was  of  more  than  two  months'  duration — with  the 
exception  of  about  a  week,  when  she  took  iodide  of  potassium.  The  sloughs 
and  ulcers  assumed  so  aggravated  a  character  about  that  period  as  to  de- 
maud  some  antisyphilitic  remedy.  Under  the  iodide  of  potassium  the  ulcers 
improved  perceptibly.  A  further  increase  of  the  adynamic  symptoms  com- 
pelled us  to  suspend  this  remedy,  and  again  resort  to  the  acid  a  second  time. 
The  patient  is  now  to  all  appearance  convalescing  permanently,  and,  with- 
out a  relapse,  will  recover  her  former  health. 


Art.  III. — Observations  on  Bronchial  Bespirafion.  By  J.  Bloodgood, 
M.  D.  (Read  Ijefore  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Medicine,  Hsov.  4th,  1859, 
and  published  by  request  of  the  Society.) 

When  the  ear  or  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  region  of  the  trachea 
on  a  healthy  subject,  the  sound  produced  by  the  air  in  its  passage  through 
it  is  distinctly  heard,  and  is  recognized  as  that  of  tracheal  respiration.  At 
a  lower  position  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  this  sound  undergoes 
some  modification  in  intensity  and  pitch,  approaching  more  nearly  to  that 
of  the  vesicular  respiratory  murmur,  into  which  it  soon  becomes  completely 
merged. 
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As  the  a.irirrejrate  area  of  the  bronchial  raniilications  is  very  consider- 
ably creator  than  that  of  the  main  trunk,  the  air  of  respiration  in 
penetralinu:  the  substance  of  the  lunf?s  must  move  with  a  constantly 
diminishinfr  velocity  ;  as  the  structure  of  the  bronchial  tubes  throufrhout 
is  uiKloul)tedly  that  I)est  adapted  for  the  transmission  of  air  with  the  least 
possible  friction;  as  friction  of  the  air  upon  the  walls  of  the  tubes  and 
cells  is  the  element  upon  which  the  respiratory  sounds  depend,  and  as  we 
have  seen  that  this  friction  is  constantly  diminishing  from  above  down- 
wards by  reason  of  diminished  velocity,  it  follows  that  in  a  state  of  health 
no  sound,  whether  audible  at  the  surface  or  not,  can  be  generated  in  the 
middle  or  lower  portions  of  the  lungs  so  great  as  that  of  the  tracheal 
resi>iration  itself. 

In  Itronchial  inflammation,  various  sounds  which  have  no  existence  in 
healthy  respiration,  are  ])ro(luced.  The  mucous  rhonchus,  caused  by  the 
bubbling  of  air  through  lliiid  in  the  bronchial  tul)es,  easily  recognized, 
varying  in  character  according  to  the  size  of  the  tubes,  the  position,  quan- 
tity, and  consistency  of  the  fluid ;  the  sibilant  rhonchus,  probably  produced 
by  a  circumscribed,  somewhat  circular  constriction  of  a  tube,  giving  rise  to 
a  sound  more  or  less  resembling  a  whistle;  and  the  sonorous  rhonchus  when 
the  sides  of  a  tulje  are  pressed  very  nearly  together,  either  by  inflammatory 
thickening,  by  external  pressure,  or  by  the  presence  of  tenacious  mucus, 
causing  the  air  to  assume  sonorous  vibrations  similar  to  those  produced  by 
the  reed  of  a  hautboy  or  clarionet,  and  producing  sounds  varying  from 
that  of  a  snore  to  the  coo  of  a  pigeon,  or  the  hum  of  a  bee.  All  of  these 
sounds  may,  with  their  many  varieties,  be  readily  distinguished  when  pre- 
sent, though  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  may  retain  its  normal  condition, 
and  sometimes  without  even  the  necessity  of  applying  the  ear  to  the  walls 
of  the  chest. 

To  enter  upon  an  elaborate  description  of  these  rhonchi  and  their 
various  modifications,  with  the  causes  which  produce  them,  is  foreign  to 
my  present  purpose,  and  would  be  to  reiterate  what  is  familiar  to  every 
intelligent  physician.  I  merely  wish  in  this  connection  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  the  rational  symptoms  of  bronchial  disease 
exist  to  any  extent,  wherever  located,  whether  deeply  or  superficially,  the 
stethoscope  seldom  fails  to  discover  it  by  the  physical  signs,  showing  that 
the  tissue  of  the  lung,  though  an  imperfect  conductor  of  sound  while  in  a 
state  of  health,  is  yet  a  sufificiently  good  one  to  transmit  to  the  nearest 
surface  any  unnatural  sound  produced  within  it. 

Dr.  John  Forbes  says,  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that 

""When  the  respiratory  sound  is  perceptible  over  all  its  natural  sphere  and  with 
its  natural  character,  we  may  be  assured  that  there  exists  no  disease  within  the 
chest,  which  materially  affects  the  lungs  :  we  may  be  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
air-cells  are  neither  obstructed  by  fluids  poured  into  them,  nor  by  compression 
from  without.  When  the  natural  sound  is  altered,  or  no  longer  exists,  we  may 
be  assured  that  disease  is  present." 
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This  statement  is  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  any  unnatural  sound 
generated  anywhere  within  the  chest,  either  by  fluid  within  the  air-cells,  or 
by  pressure  without,  is  recognizable  at  the  surface,  and  if  so,  any  natural 
sound  produced  there  of  equal  intensity,  is  recognizable  also. 

I  wish  on  this  occasion  to  invite  especial  attention  to  the  form  of 
bronchial  or  tubular  respiration,  often  heard,  because,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  it  is  uniformly  attributed  to  a  cause  that  is  insufficient  to 
explain  it,  one  that  sometimes  exists  without  the  corresponding  sound, 
and  is  sometimes  wanting  when  the  sound  itself  is  present,  to  wit,  the 
conducting  power  of  hepatized  lung  which  renders  audible  a  sound,  usually 
unheard,  l)ut  naturally  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  to  and  fro  in  the 
bronchial  ramifications. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  TTilliams,  in  his  work  on  the  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of 

Diseases  of  the  Chest,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

"The  second  stage  of  peripneumonia  is  that  in  which  the  lungs  present  that 
change  in  the  tissue,  which  is  called  by  Laennec  hepatization.  This  change 
consists  in  the  gradual  effusion  of  a  semi-solid  albumen  in  the  interstitial  tissues, 
which,  pressing  on  and  obUterating  the  cavities  of  air-cells  and  smaller  bronchi, 
destroys  the  spongy  texture  of  the  lung,  and  converts  it  into  a  more  or  less 
solid  mass,  such  a  condition  of  the  air-cells  precluding  any  further  ingress  of 
air  into  them,  what  stethoscopic  signs  can  we  have  to  indicate  this  stage  of 
inflammation  in  the  living  body?  Here  still  a  consideration  of  the  phj-sical 
state  of  the  organ  will  teach  us  to  expect,  a  priori,  the  same  phenomena  that 
experience  has  revealed.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  oliserve  that  the 
healthy  lung,  from  its  being  composed  of  conductors  of  very  different  powers 
(air,  membrane,  and  liquid),  is  a  bad  conductor  of  sound,  and  is  therefore  inca- 
pable of  transmitting  to  its  surface  slight  sounds,  remote  in  the  interior.  But 
now  that  the  tissue  is  rendered  more  uniformly  dense  by  hepatization,  it  becomes 
a  better  conductor  and  transmits  a  sound  (usually  unheard)  of  the  air  passing 
to  and  fro  in  the  larger  bronchial  ramifications.  This  is  the  bronchial  or  tubular 
respiration  of  Laennec  and  Andral,  and  marks  the  advance  of  the  second  stage 
of  pneumonic  inflammation.  This  sound  when  once  heard  cannot  be  mistaken; 
it  resembles  that  produced  by  Ijlowing  through  a  crow's  quill,  and  is  frequently 
so  loud  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  whistle,  acute  and  defined  it  forms  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  dull  diff"used  sigh  of  vesicular  respiration.  In  other  parts 
of  the  lung,  if  the  disease  is  extensive,  the  breath  sound  is  puerile.'' 

Dr.  Forbes,  in  the  article  Auscultation,  Cyclopedia  of  Pi^actical  Medi- 
cine, bears  similar  testimony.     He  says  : — 

"  It  was  stated  that  the  peculiar  sound  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  in 
the  bronchi,  termed  bronchial  respiration,  is  not  audible  in  the  state  of  health, 
except  occasionally  over  the  track  of  the  very  largest  branches  ;  no  doubt, 
this  sound  always  exists  in  the  bronchial  tubes  scattered  throughout  the  lungs, 
but  in  the  state  of  health  it  is  rendered  imperceptible,  partly  on  account  of  the 
bad'  conducting  powers  of  the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs,  and  partly  from  its 
intermixture  with  the  more  general  sound  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  air- 
cells.  AVhen,  however,  the  vesicular  respiration  is  obstructed  by  disease,  either 
by  the  obstruction  or  compression  of  the  air-cells  (as  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  or  pleura),  we  then  hear  distinctly  the  characteristic  sound  of  bronchial 
respiration,  even  in  the  tubes  of  middling  calibre.  This  variety  of  respiration 
becomes,  therefore,  an  important  sign  in  certain  diseases." 

Dr.  Watson,  Practice  of  Physic,  says  : — 

"Sometimes,  when  this  crackling  ceases,"  alluding  to  the  fine  crepitation  of 
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tho  first  stair*'  <>t  piifuinniiia,  "  tin-  car  ajiiilicd  to  I  lie  curn'spdinlinfi'  surfaco  of 
tlu'  clu'st  IVrls  it  lu'avi"  u|)  in  ins|iiralitiii.  Imt  catclics  no  sound  at  all.  Mucli 
iut>n'  cominoiilv.  however,  a  new  sound  rcaclifs  tlit'  car.  It  is  not  tlic  vesicular 
rustle.  11  is  not  the  minute  crepitation.  l>ut  a  whilllintr  sound  is  audilile  liUe  tlnit 
produced  liy  iilowinir  throuuh  a  ipiill.  'I'liis  is  the  sound  to  which  the  term 
Itroncliial  respiration  has  heen  ^ivcii,  and  tlu'  name  expresses  well  the  I'act.  1 
mentioned  lud'ore.  that  in  the  healthy  state  we  do  not  hear  the  air  pass  throufih 
the  larner  l>ronchi  durintr  insjiiratioii  and  expiration.  'I"he  sound.  doul)tles.s,  i.s 
maile.  iiut  it  is  oliscured  and  hiilden  liy  the  smooth  rustle  of  tlie  vesicular  Itrealh- 
inir  whiidi  comes  i'nun  the  sponiry  lunu:  surroundini,''  the  larj;e  divisions  of  tho 
l)ronciii.  and  interv»'nin<i'  lietween  them  and  the  ear;  Imt  tinit  sponjiv  structure 
i.s  now  tilled  up.  'I'he  hepatized  lunir  permits  air  to  jiass  throuuh  the  lar<;er 
bronchi  whii  h  are  still  ])atent,  liut  it  admits  none  into  the  vesi(  les  or  smaller 
tultes.  It  erejjitatos  not  when  pressed  ln-tween  the  thuml)  and  finircr;  in  fact, 
it  is  converted  into  a  solid  substance,  and  conducts  the  sound  in  the  livinj'-  body 
as  any  other  S(did  sul)stance  woidd  do.  and,  therefore,  the  whilllinfi-,  iilowinji', 
jjusty  sound  of  the  l)reath.  us  it  enters  and  departs  from  the  larger  broncliial 
tulios  wliich  still  remain  open,  is  conveyed  to  the  i>ar  and  bronchial  respiration 
is  heard." 

Again — 

"The  altered  condition  of  the  orjian  £>-ives  rise  to  altered  sounds.  Instead  of 
the  vesicuhir  breathinf:'  of  health,  or  the  minute  crepitation  belonpinfj  t(^  the 
first  stage  of  inflammation,  we  either  hear  no  sound  at  all,  thoufih  we  feel  the 
chest  heave  uj)  against  our  ear,  or  we  hear  what  1  described  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  bronchial  respiration;  that  is  to  say,  a  Idowinjr  sound  whi(di  is  con- 
veyed to  the  ear  from  the  larjier  and  still  ])ervious  branches  of  the  l)ronchi 
through  the  solid  portion  of  lung  around  them,  and  through  the  solid  walls  of 
the  chest.  This  is  what  the  listener  hears  when  the  patient  breathes,  and  when 
he  speaks  his  voice  is  heard  much  more  resonant  than  is  natural ;  much  more 
resonant  than  in  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest.  We 
thus  1)ecome  acfpiainted  with  two  entirely  new  sounds  wdiich  are  never  heard  in 
a  healthy  state  oi  the  lungs,  brondikd  rcKiiiratiun  and  bronchial  voice,  or  hron- 
chopliony." 

Still  again — 

"  But  I  say  sometimes  we  hear  these  morbid  sounds  in  the  case  in  cjuestion, 
and  sometimes  we  hear  no  sound  at  all  during  the  breathing.  How  is  that? 
Why  do  the  existence  and  degree  of  the  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchial  voice 
vary  according  to  the  place  and  extent  of  the  inflammation?  These  morbid 
sounds  are  most  plainly  marked  when  the  number  and  size  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  involved  in  the  hepatization  are  the  greater.  They  are  most  distinct, 
therefore,  when  the  inflammation  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  or  the 
central  parts,  what  are  called  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  when  it  extends  thence 
to  the  surface;  but  when  the  lower  portions  alone  are  inflamed,  or  the  inflamma- 
tion is  merely  superficial  or  partial,  they  may  not  be  heard  at  all.  Again,  if  the 
inflammation  should  be  so  general  and  complete  as  to  prevent  the  chest  on  the 
affected  side  from  expanding  you  will  in  that  case  hear  no  bronchial  respiration, 
for  the  air  in  the  large  bronchi  must  be  stagnant ;  bronchojihou)/,  however,  may 
remain." 

AndraPs  views  differ  slightly  from  those  attril)ntefl  to  him  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Dr.  Williams.  He  thinks  that  the  air,  being  prevented 
during  hepatization  from  entering  the  vesicles,  strikes  with  greater  force 
than  in  healthy  res[)iration  against  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  thus  elicits  a 
louder  sound. 

That  hepatization  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  catxse  of  this  peculiar 
respiratory  sound  is  doubtless  true.     Dr.  Walshe  says :  "The  tubular  form 
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occurs  in  perfection  iu  but  one  condition  of  lung,  that  of  hepatization  ;  so 
true  is  this  that  tubular  and  pneumonic  breathing  may  be  used  as  convert- 
ible phrases."  That  hepatization,  by  rendering  the  lung  a  better  conductor, 
enables  it  to  transmit  to  the  surface  sounds  produced  within  it,  otherwise 
inaudible,  is  also  true;  but  that  a  sound  so  loud  as  almost  to  amount  to  a 
whistle,  acute  and  defined,  often  of  greater  intensity  than  any  other  natur- 
alhj  produced  within  the  chest,  louder  than  the  various  bronchial  rhonchi 
resulting  from  disease,  which,  when  present  to  any  extent,  are  always  audi- 
ble, whether  the  intervening  lung  be  hepatized  or  not,  can  be  naturally 
generated  there  by  the  passage  of  air  to  and  fro  in  the  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions, and  yet  be  heard  only  through  the  conducting  power  of  hepatized 
lung  requires  proof.  The  theory  seems  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  explain 
the  fact. 

All  the  respired  air  passes  through  the  trachea  where  all  the  conditions 
that  the  respiratory  organs  furnish  in  health  for  the  production  of  sound 
exist  in  their  greatest  perfection,  ailfl  where  all  the  sound  produced,  which 
is  never  so  acute  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  whistle,  can  be  transmitted  to 
the  surface  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  being  heard  without 
the  intervention  of  lung  or  any  other  non-conducting  tissue  to  obstruct  its 
passage.  As  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  sound  are 
constantly  approaching  more  and  more  nearly  from  above  downwards  to 
those  of  the  vesicles  themselves,  so  must  be  also  the  sound,  which  can  never 
be  so  loud  below  as  that  heard  in  the  trachea,  unless  an  effect  can  be  greater 
than  the  cause  that  produced  it.  Every  one  here  knows  too  well  the  objects 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  function  of  respiration  to  believe  that  the  mere 
production  of  sound  is  one  of  them. 

The  reason  given  by  Dr.  Forbes,  in  part,  and  by  Dr.  Watson,  in  full,  for 
the  absence  of  bronchial  respiration  in  health,  that  it  is  obscured  and  hidden 
by  the  smooth  rustle  of  the  vesicular  breathing  is  quite  insufficient.  Xo 
dull  diffused  sigh  can  annul  a  sound  of  higher  pitch  and  greater  intensity, 
that  but  for  its  presence  would  be  heard;  a  swarm  of  bees,  however  large, 
never  drowns  the  music  of  the  tin  pan  that  is  put  in  requisition  for  the 
purpose  of  hiving  them  ;  and  supposing  the  dull  sound  could  conceal  the 
other,  what  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  fact  stated  that  in  hepatization 
we  sometimes  hear  no  sound  at  all,  though  we  feel  the  chest  heave  up 
against  our  ear  ? 

How  can  the  chest  heave  up  against  the  ear  unless  it  expands  ?  How 
can  it  expand  unless  air  enters  it  ?  How  can  air  enter  it  without  passing 
through  the  bronchial  tubes!  and  how  pass  through  those  tubes  without 
developing  bronchial  respiration  if  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  develop- 
ment are  simply  the  passage  of  air  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  confusing 
vesicular  sound,  particularly  when  the  only  other  condition  claimed  to  be 
necessary,  the  greater  conducting  power  of  hepatized  lung  is  added  thereto? 
All  the  necessary  conditions  are  present  here,  but  the  legitimate  effect  is 
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iiltscnt.  If  it  Ik*  tnu'  that  hroiichial  ri'spiratioii  is  tiicroly  llionafiiral  soiiiul 
of  transmission,  iviKU'reti  aii(iil)lo  by  the  alisciicc  of  tlio  vesicular  inuniiiir  or 
the  i)rcsciicc  of  hcpatizntion,  one  or  lioth,  the  laltcr,  however  sliLrlit,  if  siilfi- 
cient  to  destroy  tl»e  vesicular  souiiij,  oiifrht  to  develop  tlie  other  in  all  eases 
not  sullieieiitly  extensive  to  exelnde  air  from  the  \n\\g  allt)^'et]ier.  Dr. 
Watson  tells  us  tluit  wlien  the  intlamnuvtion  is  so  general  and  complete 
ns  to  prevent  tlie  chest  on  the  affected  side  from  expandinj;,  we  shall  hear 
no  Itronchial  res])iration,  the  air  in  the  larger  bronchi  l)eing  stagnant,  wliile 
l)ronehophony  may  remain.  How  can  this  be  if  both  are  naturally  j)ro- 
duced  within  the  chest  and  rentlered  audible  by  the  same  cause?  The 
object  to  be  accomplished  in  s})eaking  is  to  create  sound,  the  very  essence 
of  siieech,  by  creating  certain  vibrations  in  the  larynx  which  arc  communi- 
cated to  the  column  of  air  in  the  bronchial  tuljes,  transmitted  to  the  surface 
and  recognized  there  as  vocal  resonance  in  health.  When  rendered  more 
audil)Ie  by  hepatization  it  is  still  manifestly  only  an  exaltation  of  the  same 
natural  phenomenon,  not  an  entirely  new  sound,  as  l)r.  Watson  asserts. 
The  ol)ject  in  breathing  is  the  deearbonization  of  the  blood,  in  which  pro- 
cess sound  is  useless,  and  forms  no  part  more  than  what  necessarily  attends 
the  introduction  of  air  to  the  blood. 

If  the  sound  called  bronchial  respiration  were  a  necessary  part  of  that 
process,  it  should  l)e  as  readily  heard  through  the  hepatized  lung  of  the 
affected  side  as  the  bronchophony,  which  originates  in  the  same  place  and 
is  heard. 

In  healthy  respiration  the  amount  of  air  required  for  each  act  of  inspira- 
tion is  proportionate  to  the  space  to  be  filled.  When  the  space  is  diminished 
by  hepatization  the  quantity  required  will  also  be  diminished  correspond- 
ingly. If  the  right  lung,  for  instance,  is  wholly  hepatized,  the  left  lung 
will  receive  very  little,  if  any,  more  air  at  each  inspiration  than  it  did  in 
health  ;  the  power  that  causes  the  air  to  enter  being  atmospheric  pressure, 
always  uniform,  and  the  expansive  force  of  the  respiratory  muscles  often 
diminished  rather  than  increased  during  the  inflammatory  state.  As  all 
the  air  that  enters  the  lungs  is  drawn  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  occasioned  by 
the  expansion  of  the  vesicles,  the  draught  must  be  diminished  by  any  degree 
of  hepatization,  and  cease  entirely  when  the  hepatization  becomes  comjjlete. 
The  theory  of  Andral,  therefore,  cannot  be  true  that  the  air,  being  prevented 
from  entering  the  vesicles,  strikes  with  greater  force  against  the  sides  of 
the  tubes,  for  all  that  causes  it  to  enter  a  tube  at  all  is  the  demand  created 
for  it  in  the  vesicles  which  the  tube  supplies. 

The  instinctive  feeling  of  want  of  breath  is,  doubtless,  ultimately  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  black  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and 
as  in  inflammation,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  increased,  so  must  be 
the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  acts  also;  but  increased  frequency  does  not 
necessitate  increased  force.  We  are  still  left  without  an  explanation  of  any 
respiratory  sound  more  marked  than  that  of  puerile  respiration. 
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A  theory  that  fails  to  explain  the  facts  sou<?ht  to  be  accounted  for,  or 
that  is  in  conflict  with  any  of  them,  cannot  be  true.  Some  other  explana- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  sought. 

We  have  seen  that  in  healthy  respiration  both  the  friction  and  consequent 
sound  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  are  constantly  diminishing  from 
the  trachea  downwards,  and,  very  probably,  have  admired  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  bringing  the  very  delicate  tissue  of  the  lungs  into  free  contact  with 
the  atmosphere  without  endangering  its  integrity.  In  disease  the  conditions 
are  changed ;  a  small  bronchial  tube  that  naturally  produces  little  or  no 
appreciable  sound  may  then  become  a  powerful  instrument  of  it,  for  sound 
is  not  determined  by  the  quantity  of  matter  in  motion,  nor  by  the  velocity 
alone,  but  by  the  resistance  offered.  The  wind  whistling  through  a  key- 
hole is  much  more  noisy  than  a  far  larger  quantity  passing  through  the 
open  door.  The  boatswain's  whistle  is  heard  above  the  storm,  and  the 
mountain  brook  babl)les  boisterously  on  its  way  to  the  deep  but  silent  river. 
When  a  portion  of  lung  becomes  hepatized  the  bronchus  that  supplied  it  no 
longer  transmits  air  to  the  vesicles  below,  and  can,  therefore,  no  longer 
produce  the  sound  of  transmission,  great  or  small  ;  but  as  the  tube  itself 
remains  open  by  reason  of  the  elasticity  of  its  walls,  the  air  coming  from 
above  having  no  room  to  enter  except  by  expelling  an  equal  quantity  from 
it,  plays  around  its  mouth  in  passing  downioards,  and  causes  the  air 
within  to  vibrate  like  the  instrument  known  as  the  Pandean  pzpe,  and 
thus  produces  the  tubular  sound  which  will  be  high  or  low,  loud  or  weak, 
according  to  the  calibre  and  depth  of  the  pervious  portion  of  the  tube,  and 
the  force  of  the  respiratory  act,  which  latter  will  be  greater  when  the  upper 
and  middle  lobes  are  affected  than  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower 
portions  on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  of  the  air  in  those  parts.  When 
the  tube  itself  becomes  filled  with  solid  or  liquid  matter,  or  closed  by  external 
pressure,  this  sound  will  cease. 

This  theory  explains  not  only  the  occurrence  of  bronchial  breathing  in 
pneumonic  inflammation,  but  its  occasional  absence  in  that  disease,  by  the 
tubes  themselves  becoming  filled  up,  and  also  its  presence  sometimes  in 
states  of  disease  in  wdiich  no  hepatization  exists.  In  the  summer  of  1846, 
I  attended  a  patient  suffering  with  acute  bronchitis,  in  whom  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  on  one  occasion,  under  the  left  breast,  a  loud,  distinct,  and 
perfectly  characteristic  tubular  respiration,  which  did  not  exist  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  which  disappeared  before  my  visit  ended.  The  case  was 
one  of  but  moderate  severity,  no  other  sign  or  symptom  of  pulmonary  in- 
flammation existed,  and  the  speedy  disappearance  of  this  one  would  have 
forbidden  such  a  supposition.  It  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  temporary 
presence  of  a  pellet  of  tough  mucus,  plugging  up  a  tube  at  some  distance 
below  its  mouth.  The  views  here  presented  begin  to  bear  date  from  the 
occurrence  of  this  case. 

This  theory  also  explains  the  development  of  bronchophony  at  times, 
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witlu^iit  till'  corrcsiioiuliiijr  Id'oiu'liinl  n'spinition.  Hrom-lioplioiiy  hciii^  the 
SDiiiiil  iiiitiirnlly  prodiu-i'd  in  s|>('iikiii!j:,  •»>'  the  ])n)i)nj^atii)ii  ul"  the  vocal 
vii)niti(tiis  (lowiiwanls,  and  kiutwii  in  lic;illh  as  voeal  resonance,  must  neces- 
sarily iK'conie  nnn'e  distinct  iiy  any  iiniirovemenl  in  the  conducting!,'  power 
»>f  the  intermediate  Innir,  and  may  lie  heard  even  thonu-h  an  entire  side  he 
liepati7A'd,  and  its  tnlics  1k'  lillcd  up  with  solid  or  li(|uid  mailer;  which 
latter  fact  puts  an  eiul  to  Itritnchial  rcs]»iralion.  i>ut  if  the  tul)es  contain 
air,  it  cannot  be  stagiumt,  as  I)r.  Watson  asserts,  hut,  communicating; 
freely  with  the  larynx,  must  receive  and  transmit  the  vocal  vibrations  as 
perfectly  as  docs  the  column  on  the  other  side,  if  not  more  so,  ))eing  sta- 
tionary, after  the  manner  of  a  speakinp^tube  or  stethoscope,  in  which  the 
column  is  not  staprnant,  thou,!j:h  it  does  not  move  to  and  fro  therein. 
Under  these  circumstances,  bronchophony  will  acquire  its  greatest  intensity, 
and,  with  all  deference  to  Dr.  Watson,  hroncliial  respiration  will  be  pro- 
duced, because  the  air  cannot  pass  over  llie  mouth  of  the  bronchus  of  the 
diseased  side,  on  its  way  to  the  healthy  lung,  without  causing  vibrations  of 
the  air  within  it,  whicli  will  elicit  a  louder  sound  than  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  air  passing  freely  through  the  tube  would  do.  This  may  be  easily 
illustrated  with  a  tube  three  or  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, by  blowing  forcibly  through  it  to  represent  the  transmission  sound, 
then  closing  its  lower  e.xtremity  and  blowing  gently  over  its  mouth,  by 
which  a  loud  tubular  sound  will  be  produced  with  very  little  effort.  Every 
variety  of  pitch  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  cork  for  a  stopper,  and  by 
varying  its  position  in  the  tube  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  its  production,  that 
the  tube  should  Ije  perfectly  closed.  The  first  case  in  which  my  attention 
was  seriously  drawn  to  the  value  of  stethoscopic  signs,  was  one  of  this 
kind.  The  whole  right  lung  was  hepatized,  and,  consequently,  immovable, 
with  bronchial  resi)iration  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  over  all  its  uj^per 
part.  I  have  since  seen  other  cases,  though  fortunately  not  many,  with 
the  same  character  and  the  same  sign. 

Having  taken  exceptions  to  Dr.  Watson's  statement  that,  "when  the 
entire  lung  is  hepatized,  you  will  have  no  bronchial  respiration,  for  the  air 
in  the  larger  bronchi  must  be  stagnant,"  I  will  quote,  in  support  of  my 
position,  from  a  case  recorded  in  AndraVs  Medical  Clinic — "Diseases  of 
the  Chest" — than  which  no  higher  authority  can  be  found  : — 

"Case  II.  Post-mortem.  Red  hepatization  of  the  three  lobes  of  the 
right  lung."  "  This  is  the  first  instance  we  meet  of  hepatization  of  the 
entire  of  a  lung.  When  the  patient  entered  La  Charite,  the  signs  fur- 
nished by  auscultation  and  percussion  announced  the  existence  of  this  hepa- 
tization, not  yet  complete,  in  the  middle  and  lower  lobes;  the  u])per  lobe 
was,  as  yet,  but  engorged.  The  following  days,  it  became  rapidly  hepa- 
tized ;  but,  in  this  lolje,  the  hepatization  was  announced  by  the  broncldal 
respiration,  whilst  in  the  other  lobes — whose  alteration,  however,  seemed 
to  be  the  same — this  characteristic  sound  was  not  heard.  We  think  it 
right,  carefully  to  note  these  differences  of  signs  afforded  by  identical  lesions, 
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ill  order  that  we  may  I^e  aecnstomecl  to  recognize  these  lesions  whatever 
may  be  the  shades  announcing  them." 

This  case  demonstrates,  what  any  number  of  negative  facts  cannot  dis- 
prove, that  the  transmission  theory  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  wholly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  existence  of  bronchial  respiration,  for  it  occurs 
litre  under  circumstances  which  would  render  its  occurrence  impossible,  if 
tlic  theory  were  true,  and  which,  Dr.  Watson  says — more  in  deference  to 
theory  than  to  fact — do  render  it  impossible.  The  lung  is  solid  and  im- 
movable, no  air  is  transmitted  through  its  tubes,  and  no  sound  of  trans- 
mission can  by  possiljility  be  produced,  yet  the  bronchial  respiration  is 
distinctly  heard,  and  must,  therefore,  l)e  due  to  a  different  course. 

The  phenomena  of  cavernous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy  illustrate  this 
subject.  Tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  capillary  structure  of  the  lungs,  and 
does  not  usually  obstruct  the  bronchial  branches,  except  by  external  pres- 
sure. When  it  softens  and  is  discharged,  an  ulcerated  cavity  remains,  the 
walls  of  which  become  sufficiently  indurated  by  the  deposition  of  lymph  to 
prevent  collapse  and  render  them  impervious  to  air,  except  through  the 
opening  into  the  adjoining  bronchus,  through  which  the  tuberculous  mat- 
ter has  been  discharged.  Here  the  conditions  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  the  former  case.  The  air  does  not  circulate  through  the  cavern,  but 
vibrates  within  it,  and  develops  cavernous  respiration  and  also  pectoriloquy 
— more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  cavity — by 
consonating  with  the  vocal  vibrations  in  the  larynx.  A  small  tubercular 
cavity,  with  a  wide  mouth,  might  generate  only  bronchial  respiration  (from 
which  the  cavernous  differs  but  in  degree)  and  bronchophony;  while  a 
dilated  bronchus,  with  a  contracted  mouth,  might  equally  well  develop 
cavernous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy,  though  such  combinations  may 
rarely  occur.  In  hepatization  of  an  entire  lung,  the  main  bronchus  of  that 
side  becomes,  in  effect,  a  cavern,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  form,  and 
geiierates,  by  the  vibratory  motion  communicated  to  the  air  within  it  by  the 
passing  air  without,  the  true  tubular  respiration,  which,  we  have  seen, 
could  have  had  no  existence  during  a  state  of  health. 

I  grant  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  natural  sound  of  transmission  may 
become  audible  through  the  intervention  of  hepatized  lung — when,  for 
example,  a  portion  of  the  upper  or  middle  lobe,  lying  between  the  tubes 
that  supply  the  still  healthy  lower  lobe  and  the  surface,  is  in  that  state — 
but  the  sound  will  be  no  louder  than  the  vesicular  murmur  that  obscured  it, 
and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  will  be  disguised  by,  or  lost  in,  the  louder  bron- 
chial sound  produced  in  the  tube  that  formerly  supplied  the  hepatized  part. 
When  the  lower  lobes  are  exclusively  the  seat  of  hepatization,  the  trans- 
mission theory  furnishes  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  bronchial  breath- 
ing. The  tulles  that  supply  them  transmit  no  air,  and,  according  to  this 
theory,  must  be  silent ;  while  those  above  are  still  surrounded  by  healthy 
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tissue,  and  must  trnusniit  the  natural,  or,  at  most,  tlie  ])nerile  sound.  In- 
deed, if  tliis  theory  be  true,  I  see  nut  how  the  hronehial  rcsiuration  can 
ever  be  developeti,  unless  the  lower  ])ortions  remain  pervious  while  hepati- 
zation exists  above;  and,  as  inllainination  and  its  eonsequenccs  are  mueh 
more  frequent  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upjjer  lobes,  bronchial  respiration 
should  be  the  exeeplion  rather  than  the  rule,  as  it  manifestly  is. 

The  theory  herein  presented  is  sullieient  to  aeeount  for  its  presence  when- 
ever it  exists,  and  for  its  absence  when  it  is  wantinj:;;  for  its  greater  fre- 
quency and  intensity  when  inflammation  affects  the  u])per  lobes  than  when 
confined  to  the  lower  portions;  and,  if  true,  will  justify  sometimes  a  more 
favonralile  prognosis  in  cases  of  bronchial  respiration  than  would  be  war- 
ranted if  hepatization  were  present. 


Art.  TV. — On  (he  Seat  of  the  Vesicating  Principle  ofLytta  Vittata.  By 
Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anat.  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna.  (Read 
before  the  Biological  Department  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
September  5,  1859.)     With  a  wood-cut. 

It  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  vesicating  principle  of  the  blistering  fly, 
CantJiaris,  Lytta,  etc.,  was  the  product  of  some  special  organ  in  the  insect, 
and  was  not  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  polyps,  bees, 
wasps,  mosquitos,  etc.,  we  find  the  irritating  agencies  or  poisons  produced 
by  particular  cells  and  glands,  not  to  mention  the  poisons  aud  odorous 
principles  found  in  special  organs  of  higher  animals.  A  few  days  since, 
observing  numerous  individuals  of  Lytta  vittata  feeding  on  Amaranthus 
albus,  I  collected  a  number,  and  at  a  leisure  moment  experimented  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  animal  to  ascertain  if  the  vesicating  princii)le  was 
confined  to  some  special  part  of  the  insect.  I  did  not  then  recollect  of 
having  read  of  others  who  had  performed  similar  experiments  with  the 
same  object,  but  on  examination,  find  in  Pereira,  under  the  head  of  Can- 
tharis  vesicatoria,  the  following  remarks. 

"The  active  and  odorous  principles  of  cantharides  reside  principally  in 
the  sexual  organs  of  the  animals.  Both  Farines  and  Zier  tell  us  that  the 
soft  contain  more  active  matter  than  the  hard  parts.  It  appears,  also, 
that  the  posterior  is  much  more  acrid  than  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body ;  and  Zier  says  the  ovaries  are  particularly  rich  in  this  active  matter." 

Though  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  researches  of  Audouin  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  Spanish  fly,  I  remembered  that  he  had  made  no  mention 
of  the  source  of  irritating  power  in  the  insect.  The  anatomy  of  Lytta 
vittata  is  so  nearly  like  that  of  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria  as  described  by 
Audouin,  that  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it  except  in  the  way  of  reference. 
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Without  examining  the  work  of  Farines  and  Zier,  I  will  detail  the  results 
of  ray  experiments  on  the  Lytta  vittata,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  compare 
them  with  the  experiments  of  the  former  authors. 

The  Lytta  vittata  appears  not  to  possess  the  peculiar  mice-like  odorous 
principle  of  the  cantharis  vesicatoria,  at  least  I  have  not  observed  it  in 
living  or  fresh  dead  specimens,  nor  in  specimens  dried  and  long  preserved. 

"When  the  Lytta  is  caught,  it  exudes  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  usually  in  one 
or  two  drops  from  a  corresponding  number  of  the  knees,  though  smaller 
drops  are  not  unfrequently  seen  to  appear  at  other  joints  of  the  legs.  This 
liquid  appears  to  be  the  blood  of  the  animal,  for  it  is  in  all  its  physico- 
raicroscopical  characters  like  this  fluid  obtained  from  any  part  of  the  body. 
If  an  elytrum  is  cut  across,  one  or  two  drops  of  the  same  liquid  exudes  from 
vessels  of  the  cut  margin.  The  liquid  forms  a  fibrinous  coagulum,  and 
contains  colorless  corpuscles,  like  the  blood  of  insects  ordinarily.  The 
exudation  occurring  on  the  capture  of  the  Lytta,  I  suspect  to  be  the  result 
of  voluntary  rupture  of  the  parts,  which  is  not  extraordinary  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  ease  with  which  insects  will  sacrifice  a  leg. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  the  yellow  liquid  from  any  part  of  the  body  vesicates. 
Portions  voluntarily  exuded  on  the  capture  of  the  insect,  others  from  the 
cut  borders  of  the  elytra,  from  cut  extremities  of  the  legs,  and  from  the 
head,  imbibed  by  separate  portions  of  bibulous  paper  produced  upon  the 
inner  side  of  my  forearm  a  corresponding  number  of  blisters.  As  the  nettle 
among  plants,  and  the  larva  of  the  egger  moth  have  stinging  hairs,  I  was 
led  to  try  those  of  the  Lytta.  A  quantity  scraped  from  the  elytra  and 
other  parts  were  mixed  with  cerate  and  applied  to  my  forearm.  They 
proved  to  be  inert. 

Half  a  dozen  elytra  cut  into  fragments  and  mingled  with  cerate  pro- 
duced a  blister.  This  was  the  result  of  the  contained  yellow  liquid  or 
blood,  for  a  nearly  entire  elytrum  vesicated  only  at  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  cut  border. 

The  intestinal  canal  with  its  leafy  contents  produced  no  effect.     The 
muscles  of  the  thorax,  and  the  rete  adiposa,  or  fatty  matter  common  in 
insects,  separately  applied  to  the  forearm  pro- 
duced no  effect.     The  testicle  and  epididymis  of 
the  male  likewise  were  inert ;  as  were  also  two  -  ^^  ^    - 


long  tortuous  accessory  glands  of  the  generative  q     ^^o  q^^  ° 

apparatus  in  the  same  sex.     Two  other  accessory  Q    ^^  °  ^^     q 

glands  of  the  generative  apparatus  in  the  male,         q  o°  o    0°°  o     '^ 
equally  long  and  tortuous  with  those  just  indi-         ^"^      o^^        ^ 
cated,  are  distended  with  an  opaque  white  granu-  O  O     ,-.  °  ^ 

lar   matter.     This  matter,  mingled  with  cerate,  °    ^ 

was  found  to  be  highly  vesicant.     Viewed  with 

the  microscope  it  seems  to  be  a  consistent  fat-like  substance  ;  appearing  as 
spherules  of  various  sizes  with  dark  outlines,  fainter  concentric  lines,  and 
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others  railiatinir,  as  represented  in  tlie  fijrure.  The  spherules  rcculled  to 
miiul  the  api»earant«  of  the  crystalline  lens  with  its  concentric  layers  and 
radiatini;  lil)res. 

The  ovary  vesicated.  This  result  also  was  obtained  from  the  isolated 
eggs,  crushed  and  mingled  with  cerate.  A  large  pyriforra  sac  attached 
to  the  generative  njijiaratus  of  the  female,  contains  a  yellow  sel)aceous-like 
matter,  together  with  a  mass  of  hard  opacpie  white  sulistance.  The 
former  material  appears  to  consist  of  spermatic  matter,  epithelial  cells, 
and  an  allmniinous  substance;  and  it  is  inert  as  a  vesicant.  The  mass  of 
hard  white  sulistance  is  composed  of  the  same  fat-like  si)herules  above 
described  as  existing  in  accessory  glands  of  the  male  generative  apparatus. 
I  have  occasionally  observed  it  to  lie  al)sent,  and  suspect  that  together 
with  the  other  contents  of  the  pyriform  sac  it  is  derived  from  the  male. 
Mingled  with  cerate,  I  found  it  also  to  be  a  vesicant.  My  friend,  Dr. 
Darrach,  also  a])plied  portions  of  the  two  different  substances,  from  the 
pyriform  sac  of  the  female  generative  ai)paratus,  to  his  forearm.  The 
fatty-like  spherules  alone  vesicated. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  experiments  above  briefly  detailed,  the  vesicating 
principle  of  Lytta  vittata  a})pears  to  belong  to  the  blood,  the  peculiar  fatty 
substance  of  certain  accessory  glands  of  the  generative  apiiaratus,  and  to 
the  eggs. 


I 


Art.  Y. — JRemarJcs  on  the  Sfafe  of  (he  Capillary  Bloodvessels  in  Injlam- 
mation.     By  John  H.  Packard,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  all  the  points  involved  in  the  discussion  of  that  most  complex  pro- 
cess, inflammation,  none,  perhaps,  has  been  so  warmly  disputed,  to  so  little 
purpose,  as  that  above  mentioned.  Some  pathologists  have  claimed  for 
the  capillaries  a  contractile  power,  which  they  say  is  exerted  for  a  time, 
leaving  them  subsequently  in  a  state  of  debility;  others  deny  this  contrac- 
tile power,  asserting  that  the  vessels  are  from  the  very  outset  enfeebled. 
Others  again  have  recourse  to  the  idea  of  an  active  dilatation,  which  they 
attribute  to  an  alteration  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  atoms  constituting 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  concerned. 

Microscopic  examination  has  often  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  this  matter.  But  observers  have  not  arrived  at  altogether 
uniform  conclusions  as  to  what  is  seen  when  artificial  stimuli  are  applied 
to  the  living  tissues.  All  agree  that  there  is  a  period  of  dilatation  of  the 
capillary  walls,  and  that  there  is  a  stagnation  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  when 
inflammation  is  thus  excited ;  some,  however,  assert  that  the  dilatation  is 
preceded  by  contraction,  while  others  see  only  the  former  phenomenon. 
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So  familiar  to  the  medical  reader  are  the  accepted  authorities  on  this 
subject,  that  the  foregoing  brief  statements  may  suffice,  without  the  recapi- 
tulation of  well-known  names.  These  writers  have,  with  respect  be  it 
spoken,  too  much  neglected  the  intimate  blending  of  healthy  and  morbid 
states,  so  justly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Paget.* 

What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  capillary  bloodvessels  in  health  ?  From 
their  anatomy  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  they  are  mere  channels  for  the 
passage  of  the  blood;  that  they  dilate  in  obedience  to  pressure  from  within, 
and  contract  in  obedience  to  pressure  from  without.  Thus  in  the  web  of 
the  frog's  foot  they  are  seen  only  as  defining  the  cuiTent  of  blood ;  their 
structure  seems  to  be  as  simple  as  that  of  a  cell-wall.  And  judging  from 
what  we  are  told  as  to  their  development  by  the  coalescence  of  cells,  they 
would  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  composed  of  the  so-called  structureless,  base- 
ment, or  limitary  membrane. 

Mr.  Lister  has  indeed  described,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety of  Edinhurgh,'^  non-striated  muscular  fibres  arranged  spirally  around 
some  of  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  frog's  foot.  But  this  circumstance  does 
not  affect  the  question  now  under  consideration,  any  more  than  does  the 
known  presence  of  elastic  fibres,  and  of  this  form  of  muscular  fibre  in  the 
coats  of  the  arteries  generally.  Xor  is  there  any  evidence  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  in  the  animal  economy  as  an  active  dilatation.  Muscles  always 
contract,  when  they  are  used ;  another  set  of  muscles  is  provided,  to  con- 
tract in  their  turn,  when  the  opposite  motion  is  to  be  made. 

Hence,  in  ordinary  nutrition,  the  only  use  of  a  contractile  power  in  the 
capillaries  would  be  in  preventing  undue  distension  of  them  by  the  blood 
sent  from  the  heart ;  for  the  continuous  character  of  the  current  in  them  is 
wholly  unlike  the  peristaltic  motion  which  would  be  produced,  were  such  a 
contractile  power  to  cause  or  to  share  in  causing  the  passage  of  the  Ijlood. 

According  to  the  physiology  of  the  present  day,  the  power  by  which  the 
blood  is  moved  along  in  the  capillary  vessels  resides  in  the  tissues  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  in  the  structures  which  occupy  the  interspaces  of  the  capil- 
lary networks  throughout  the  body.  Oxygen  and  nutritive  material  are 
wanted  by  these  structures;  hence  they  attract  the  blood-mass  nearest  them. 
Having  exhausted  this  portion  of  blood  so  far  as  they  are  able,  they,  as  it 
were,  reach  out  for  that  which  succeeds  it,  and  so  on ;  the  new  supply 
pushing  that  which  has  become  more  or  less  effete  before  it. 

The  diflerent  parts  of  the  body  are  variously  endowed  with  vascularity, 
obviously  because  they  have  their  several  roles  to  play  in  the  economy,  and 
are  fitted  accordingly.  In  like  manner  the  degrees  of  susceptibility  to 
stimulation  which  they  manifest  vary  greatly;  some  are  liable  to  an  inces- 
sant ebb  and  flow  of  blood  in  their  alternations  of  rest  and  activity,  others 
are  almost  or  quite  uniform  in  the  quantity  of  blood  they  contain.     To 

'  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Am.  ed.,  p.  192.  ^  Vol.  xxi.  p.  549. 
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na'ount  for  those  lluctimtiuiis,  I  look  upon  tlic  supjtosition  of  a  vital  force 
as  ahsoluti'Iy  necessary;  anil  this  vital  force  strnis  to  nie  to  he,  in  great 
iiieasure  at  least,  under  tlie  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Comparative 
l)hysiolo<iy  shows  that  there  is  a  ilinercnce  in  this  respect  between  the 
hiphcr  and  lower  orders  of  living  heings;  in  niiin  the  vitality  of  the  whole 
animal  is  to  a  great  degree  centralized  in  the  lirain  and  s[)inal  marrow, 
and  especially  in  the  former. 

Now  when  a  function  is  performed,  cither  with  or  without  volition,  it  is 
the  result  of  an  increased  activity  of  the  vital  force  residing  in  tiie  part. 
This  increased  activity  nniy  arise  from  a  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulus, 
or  from  some  iidlueuce  less  readily  e.\plical)le,  such  as  an  electric  shock,  or 
an  alteration  of  tem|»erature ;  or  it  nuiy  he  to  all  aj)pcarance  s])ontaneous. 
In  every  case  hut  the  last  named,  the  princijde  of  rellex  action  is  of  great 
importance  in  tracing  out  the  chain  of  phenomena. 

An  increased  alllux  of  blood  invarial)ly  ensues  ui)on  an  increase  of  the 
activity  of  any  part,  because  this  increase  of  activity  involves  waste  of  sub- 
stance, and  this  again  must  be  made  good.  It  is,  therefore,  because  the 
intervascular  structures  want  blood,  not  because  the  capillaries  are  either 
enfeebled  or  actively  dilated,  that  a  part  receives  more  blood  under  these 
circumstances. 

Now,  the  recognizable  causes  of  inflammation  are  either  stimuli,  prima- 
rily increasing  the  activity  of  function  of  the  part  concerned  ;  or  depressing 
agents,  inducing  the  same  effect  secondarily.  What  is  the  precise  mode  in 
which  either  influence  is  exerted,  whether  directly  upon  the  tissues,  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  nerves,  is  not  yet  known  ;  perhaps  it  will  always  remain 
a  mystery.  But  there  is  in  every  case  a  stage  of  exaltation  of  the  life- 
actions  of  the  part ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  herein  is  to  be  found  the  true 
explanation  of  the  distension  of  the  capillary  bloodvessels.  The  contrac- 
tion sometimes  observed  upon  the  application  of  stimuli,  especially  of  smart 
mechanical  irritation,  may,  I  think,  be  easily  accounted  for  upon  this  theory, 
and  thus  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  different  statements  may  be  re- 
conciled. Such  an  irritation  may  induce  a  state  of  local  collapse,  like  that 
which  affects  the  system  at  large  after  severe  injuries  ;  so  that  the  paralyzed 
tissues  cease  for  the  moment  to  attract  blood,  and  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
diminishes  because  their  contents  are  lessened.  The  subsequent  reaction 
goes  on  just  as  the  primary  excitement  does  in  other  cases. 

If  the  inflammation  continues,  the  over-stimulated  tissues  are  unable  to 
dispose  of  the  blood  they  have  acquired,  which,  therefore,  stagnates,  block- 
ing up  the  vessels  ;  and  as  the  general  circulation  goes  on,  the  fresh  blood 
which  comes  to  the  part  must  find  a  passage  elsewhere.  Hence  ensues  a 
crowding  of  the  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  focus,  and  hence  the 
gradations  from  the  point  of  greatest  obstruction  outwards  to  the  healthy 
parts  around. 

Should  this  stagnation  be  absolute,  and  should  it  last  beyond  a  certain 
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length  of  time,  the  tissues  will  die  for  want  of  oxygen  ;  the  cutting  off  of 
their  supply  of  nutriment  rray  also  share  in  causing  their  death.  Such  is 
probably  the  rationale  of  many  cases  in  which  an  inflamed  part  becomes 
gangrenous. 

But  stagnation  does  not  always  ensue  in  inflammation,  although  the 
current  of  blood  may  be  very  much  slackened ;  in  chronic  inflammation, 
without  suppuration,  it  is  probable  that  this  latter  condition  is  one  of  the 
chief  constituent  phenomena.  Such  a  state  of  things  might  more  properly 
be  termed  permanent  congestion. 

Whether  the  current  be  merely  rendered  slower,  or  checked  altogether,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  throbbing  should  take  place  in  the  arteries  supplying  the 
part  affected,  and  why  more  blood  should  flow  from  an  opening  in  the  cor- 
responding vein.  A  greater  resistance  than  usual  is  encountered  by  the 
arterial  wave,  which,  therefore,  spends  its  force  upon  the  walls  confining  it, 
and  is  more  readily  perceptible.  The  other  circumstance  alluded  to  affords 
no  evidence  that  more  blood  passes  through  the  affected  part  in  any  given 
time,  but  rather  that  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  for  the  same  quantity  of 
blood  being  forced  into  a  less  capacious  receiver,  will  necessarily  be  more 
rapidly  forced  out  wherever  the  resistance  is  taken  away. 

Any  application,  such  as  uniform  pressure,  which  restores  the  blood- 
current  to  its  normal  unembarrassed  condition,  will  tend  to  lessen  inflam- 
mation ;  and  the  combination  with  this  of  an  obtunding  influence  upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  will  add  greatly  to  the  remedial 
effect.  Thus,  astringents  generally  are  employed  with  the  former  view,  and 
also,  the  nitrate  of  silver  especially,  with  the  latter.  Cold,  also,  and  mode- 
rate warmth,  accomplish  both  these  objects.  None  of  these  remedies  act 
upon  the  vessels  themselves,  but  upon  the  structures  occupying  their  inter- 
stices, according  to  the  idea  which  I  have  maintained. 

The  attraction  theory  of  the  capillary  circulation  was  first  developed  by 

Haller,  about  eighty  years  ago.     It  has  been,  as  already  stated,  adopted  by 

the  physiologists  of  our  time.     And  yet  pathologists  seem  to  have  nearly 

lost  sight  of  it.     The  late  Dr.  Alison  is  the  only  writer,  so  far  as  I  am 

aware,  who  has  made  it  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  inflammation.     He  uses 

the  following  language  :' — 

"From  all  these  facts  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  inferring,  that  inflam- 
mation consists  essentially  in  a  local  increase  of  a  vital  property  of  attraction 
existing  among  the  particles  of  the  blood,  and  between  them  and  the  surrounding 
textures,  and  with  which  other  vital  properties  are  connected,  and  simultane- 
ously excited.  That  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation,  although  affecting 
the  constitution  of  the  blood,  does  not  reside  in  blood  only,  but  primarily  in  the 
agency  on  the  blood  of  the  solids  through  which  it  passes  in  the  capillary  vessels. 
appears  clearly  from  the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  a  certain  locality  in  the 
body,  from  the  fact  of  its  easy  reproduction,  for  a  long  time,  or  for  life,  in  the 
vessels  which  have  once  been  the  seat  of  it,  and  from  other  facts  to  be  mentioned 
as  to  inflammatory  effusions." 

'  Oiitlines  of  Pathology  and  Practice,  Am.  edition,  1844,  p.  84. 
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I  cannot  Itut  ropird  it  as  sinpnlar,  that  this  view  has  excited  so  little 
attention  ;  or,  rather,  that  it  has  not  su^^frested  itself  to  others  who  have 
studied  the  sulyect.  When  Dr.  Alison  wrote,  the  phenomena  of  reflex 
action  had  not  been  so  clearly  made  ont  as  they  have  since  been,  nor  had 
the  (juestion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  vital  force  assnnied  its  present  aspect. 
I  may,  i)erhaps,  Ix'  excnsed  for  saying  that  the  views  expressed  in  this 
paper  had  been  fully  developed  in  my  own  mind,  before  the  passage  above 
quoted  met  my  eye. 

We  must  not  hope  to  understand  life.  All  attempts  to  disguise  our 
ignorance  of  this  mystery,  by  the  rejection  of  the  term  "vital  force"  and  its 
correlatives,  are  in  reality  unphilosophical.  Certain  it  is,  that  vitality  is 
manifested  by  organized  matter,  according  to  laws  which  the  creative  Power 
has  enacted,  and  which  we  ascertain  by  inductive  reasoning.  Is  it  more 
rational  to  assign  to  this  vitality  a  vague  and  undetermined  haunting  of 
the  living  tissue,  or  to  regard  it  as  the  attribute  of  the  organic  cell  ?  But 
if  each  cell  has  its  life,  with  all  the  constituent  phenomena  of  that  process, 
the  idea  of  an  attraction  between  it  and  the  living  blood  in  the  vessels  may 
be  as  easily  accepted  as  may  that  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

Now,  assuming  such  an  attraction,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  well-known 
influence  of  the  nerves  of  a  part  over  its  nutrition,  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  mode  in  which  external  agents  may  give  rise  to  inflammation.  This 
process,  however,  seems  often  to  occur  spontaneously,  or  at  least  to  result 
from  influences  which  we  are  unable  to  detect.  When  such  is  the  case,  we 
may  still  infer  that  it  is  the  vital  activity  of  the  part  which  is  increased, 
primarily  or  secondarily,  with  or  without  the  agency  of  the  nerves  distri- 
butetl  to  it ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  peculiar  here,  except  in 
the  initiation  of  the  process.  Thus,  when  a  man  takes  cold,  as  the  phrase 
is,  the  activity  of  the  skin  is  lessened  by  a  depressing  influence  from  with- 
out ;  and  a  transference  of  that  activity  takes  place  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  to  that  of  the  nose.  Now,  especially  if  the 
nerve-centres  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  stimulus  which  keeps  up  the 
vital  activity  of  each  part,  the  nasal  or  bronchial  mucous  meml)rane  will  in 
the  case  supposed  receive  an  amount  of  stimulus  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
its  extent,  and  hence  will  be  over-excited,  and  the  rest  of  the  process  will 
go  on  as  before  explained. 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  inflammation  seems  to  be  set  up  in  a  part 
spontaneously;  when  no  cause,  either  immediate  or  remote,  can  be  assigned 
for  its  occurrence,  we  may  regard  it  as  probably  due  still  to  some  agent 
which  gives  rise,  primarily  or  secondarily,  to  exaltation  of  the  vital  activity 
of  the  part.  And  in  neither  of  the  cases  first  stated  does  it  seem  as  if  there 
were  any  greater  reason  for  believing  that  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  take 
any  active  part,  than  in  the  frog's  foot,  where  the  eye  can  trace  the  progress 
of  things. 

If  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  succeeded  in  clearly  stating  the  idea 
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wliieh  is  present  to  my  own  mind,  they  will  not  render  me  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  solidism.  Such  a  view  seems  to  me  to  present,  as  Yirchow  has 
said  with  reference  to  his  cellular  pathology/  "the  true  combination  of 
solidism  and  humoralism." 


Art.  YI. — Case  of  Successful  Operation  for  Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula. 
By  Washington  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  (With  eight  wood- 
cuts.) 

For  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  in  the  remarks  following  the  report 
of  this  case,  I  have  thought  proper  to  precede  the  details  of  the  operation 
by  extracts  from  a  letter  written,  at  my  solicitation,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Weatherby, 
of  Clarksboro',  X.  J.,  giving  a  lucid  and  truthful  history  of  the  case  before 
it  came  into  my  hands.  This  history  is  particularly  valuable,  as  showing : 
1st,  that  vesico-vaginal  fistula  may  occur  in  females,  who  have  previously 
had  numerous  children  without  any  difficulty,  whose  pelves  are  well  formed 
and  amply  capacious,  and  whose  labours  are  managed  by  skilful  accouch- 
eurs ;  2d,  that  the  injury,  although  coincident  with  parturition,  may  not 
be  the  effect  of  it,  nor  dependent  upon  any  manipulation  at  that  time ;  and 
3d,  that  it  really  may  arise  from  a  condition  not  heretofore  suspected  of 
being  capable  of  producing  such  a  result,  and  that,  too,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  labour.     Dr.  Weatherby  writes  : — 

"I  was  called  to  Mrs.  S.  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June,  about  4 
o'clock.  Found  her  in  labour.  Pains  moderate,  os  uteri  dilated  to  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar,  and  waters  discharged.  A  tedious  case  anticipated. 
The  head  was  high  in  the  pelvis.  I  felt  no  anxiety  about  the  case.  Spent 
an  hour  or  two  with  Mr.  S.  down  stairs.  Made  another  examination  and 
found  the  os  more  dilated  and  head  lower  down.  Observed  nothing  to 
cause  any  apprehension  for  her  safety.  About  9  o'clock  I  found  the  os 
well  dilated  and  the  head  pressing  very  hard  on  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
not  disposed  to  come  down  as  fast  as  I  .should  have  liked.  Her  pains  were 
at  this  time  very  trifling,  and  I  gave  a  portion  of  secale  cornutum.  I  asked 
when  she  had  last  voided  urine.  She  answered  that  she  had  a  short  time 
previously,  and  also  informed  me  that  for  some  two  or  three  days  she  had 
been  troubled  with  partial  incontinence,  expressed  in  her  own  way. 

"The  pains  now  assumed  a  more  formidable  character,  and  in  fact  she 
complained  so  bitterly  of  them,  that  I  gave  her  about  two  grains  of  opium 
in  pill.  The  pill  had  the  desired  effect,  but  pams  continued  forcible,  head 
lower  and  os  uteri  entirely  over  it. 

"About  this  time,  when  the  head  was  entering  the  inferior  straight,  my 
trouble  commenced.  The  head  seemed  to  be  fixed  permanently.  Pains 
forcible  and  ineffectual.  This  was  about  10  o'clock.  Resorted  to  the  use 
of  forceps,  the  sixth  or  seventh  time  in  twenty -two  years'  practice,  and  this 

'  Archiv,  April,  1855. 
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my  lirst  I'ailmv.  Soiit  for  Mr.  Clark,  'rricd  Id  cvariiali'  Iho  Ijladder.  Dr. 
Ciark  arrived  alxuit  1  V.  M. 

"After  1  sent  for  him  do  not  think  the  head  descended  a  iiarticlc.  Told 
him  she  had  not  passed  urine  for  two  or  three  hours.  I  could  lind  none. 
Sujrjrested  that  he  should  try.  lie  did  so.  Found  no  water.  I  tried  to 
use  his  forceps,  hut  they  pertinaciously  followed  the  old  i)ath  of  my  own. 
He  tried,  and  airiiin  the  same  direction  was  taken  and  they  refused  to  lock. 
At  this  time  he  passed  the  female  blade  laterally  over  the  head,  and  they 
were  made  to  lock. 

"The  head  was  soon  delivered.  The  shoulders  seemed  now  as  immova- 
I)ly  fixed  as  the  heail  had  l)een,  and  not  until  a  napkin  had  been  ])laced 
around  the  neck  and  force  almost  snilicieiit  to  sever  the  head  was  used,  with 
consideral)le  manipulation,  could  the  child  be  delivered.  This  was  about 
2  P.  M. 

"After  I  delivered  the  placenta  some  time,  I  again  introduced  tlie  cathe- 
ter, thinking  that  should  there  be  any  urine  present,  it  might,  with  the 
subsequent  accumulation,  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  her  l)efore  I  should  see 
her  the  next  morning,  and  that  certainly  it  would  tlien  have  to  be  drawn 
by  the  catheter,  after  so  hard  and  difficult  a  labour.     I  found  no  water. 

"3d  June,  I  visited  her  and  found  her  a  great  deal  more  comfortable 
than  I  had  expected.  She  said  she  had  passed  water  all  right.  I  was 
surprised  at  that,  for  often  after  deliveries  not  half  so  irritating  to  the  parts 
have  I  had  to  use  the  catheter  next  day.  Great  tumefaction  of  the  labia?. 
Ordered  rags  wet  with  water  to  be  constantly  aj)plied.  Gave  medicine  to 
move  the  bowels. 

"ilh.  Visited  her  again,  and  found  her  more  comfortable ;  tumefaction 
in  a  great  measure  subsided.  Com[)lained  of  the  frequency  of  her  stools. 
Gave  a  Dover's  powder.  Had  passed  water  all  right.  Had  pain  in  one 
leg  and  foot,  which  I  ordered  to  be  rubbed  with  a  stimulant  liniment  which 
they  had  on  hand  and  had  been  using  on  their  own  responsibility.  She 
said  she  felt  smart,  to  use  her  own  expression,  and  had  no  pain  or  soreness, 
except  in  the  leg. 

"On  the  5th,  and  for  two  or  three  days  after,  I  watched  that  leg.  Heard 
no  complaint  about  the  water  till  some  ten  days  after,  when  I  called  as  I 
was  passing,  and  then  she  complained  of  the  incontinence.  This  was  the 
14th  of  June.  1  know  not  how  many  days  she  had  so  been  troubled,  and 
supposing  it  might  be  something  of  the  same  kind  she  had  complained  of 
before  she  was  confined,  and  that  it  might  be  a  paralytic  affection  of  the 
sphincter  vesicae,  1  ordered  tincture  of  cantharides  thirty  drops  three  times 
a  day.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  1  was  sent  for  to  draw  her  water 
with  the  catheter.  I  proceeded  to  use  the  instrument,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  utter  horror  1  discovered  the  fistula,  and  immediately  informed 
her  of  its  existence.  The  first  time  I  saw  Dr.  Clark  I  told  him,  and  he 
was  as  much  astonished  as  myself.     *     *     * 

"I  ought  to  have  stated  that  such  a  degree  of  anterior  obliquity  of 
the  womb  I  never  saw  before.  It  arose  at  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of 
the  body  just  above  the  pubis,  and  to  that  cause  I  attributed  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  delivery. 

"The  fistula,  I  svppose,  was  produced  by  a  sloiigh  caused  by  pressure  of 
the  child's  head  on  the  bones  of  the  pubis. 

"Now  this  I  know,  that  neither  blade  of  the  forceps  in  my  own  or  Dr. 
Clark's  hands  was  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  had  no  need  of  being. 
The  use  of  one  blade  as  a  vectis  I  did  not  attempt,  nor  never  did  in  any 
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case.  I  further  believe  that  forceps  blades,  with  the  caution  and  non-forci- 
ble manner  I  introduce  them,  would  not  cut  the  bladder  if  they  came  in 
contact  with  it.  If  I  ever  should  do  it,  I  think  I  should  know  it  at  the 
time.  I  should  think  it  would  be  the  cause  of  great  pain,  yet  in  using  the 
forceps  no  pain  or  hurt  in  that  region  was  complained  of.  There  was  no 
hemorrhage  at  any  time  prior  to  delivery.     *     *     * 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  fistula  in  the  bladder  of  Mrs.  S.  occurred 
through  any  negligence  or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Clark  or  myself, 
but  that  it  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  accidents,  which  are  not  regarded 
so  much  a  complication  of  labour  as  one  of  its  sequel*,  and  liable  to  happen 
in  hands  the  most  skilful." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Dr.  Weatherby  writes:  "With  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  child's  head,  I  believe  the  presentation  at  first  was  the  third 
of  Dewees,  subsequently  changed  by  my  manipulation  to  the  first.  I  must 
confess  that  to  me  obscurity  attaches  to  that  case  all  through.  The  head 
seemed  to  be  jammed  and  immovable,  even  after  it  attained  the  last  posi- 
tion.    And  so  with  the  shoulders,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  first  letter. 

"My  forceps  are  Baudelocque's  with  Hodge's  improvement.  They  are 
the  long  forceps  ;  have  served  my  purpose  well  several  times  formerly;  and 
I  have  used  them  about  once  in  three  hundred  cases,  with  uniform  satisfac- 
tion till  the  last." 

A  statement  was  also  drawn  up  for  me  by  C.  F.  Clark,  M.  D.,  of  Wood- 
bury, X.  J.,  sustaining  in  every  particular  the  above  excellent  history  of 
the  case. 

Mrs.  S.  is  the  mother  of  nine  children,  the  last  one,  above  referred  to, 
having  been  born  dead.  No  difficulties  occurred  in  any  of  the  previous 
labours.  She  is  a  short,  stout,  well-built,  and  healthy  woman,  and  has 
menstruated  regularly  since  the  birth  of  her  last  child. 

August  1,  1859.  She  was  brought  to  my  office,  where  I  made  a  digital 
examination,  and  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  very  large  opening  in  the 
vesico-vagiual  wall.  As  a  menstrual  period  was  approaching,  I  requested 
her  to  return  home  and  come  again  to  the  city  immediately  after  menstrua- 
tion had  ceased,  and  submit  t-o  the  operation. 

Idth.  Mrs.  S.  having  returned  to  the  city,  I  made  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  parts,  assisted  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Drysdale.  The  patient  having  been 
placed  in  a  proper  position,  and  the  rectum  sustained  by  Sim's  speculum, 
the  opening  was  readily  inspected  by  the  eye.  It  was  at  least  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter  in  all  directions,  making  almost  a  perfect  circle. 
Through  the  opening  was  seen  protruding  the  red,  rugose  mucous  coat  of 
the  bladder.  The  whole  trigonum  vesicae  seems  to  have  been  destroyed. 
The  lower  margin  of  the  opening  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  vagina,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  very 
much  contracted,  particularly  above,  where  it  forms  a  distinct  ring,  through 
which  the  healthy  os  tincae  can  be  seen.  In  consequence  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  vagina,  the  edges  of  the  speculum  and  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
fistula  were  closely  in  apposition. 

There  being  still  some  evidences  of  menstruation,  I  postponed  the  opera- 
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tion  for  a  few  dnys,  and  us  tin-  iiiinow  vii<;iiia  alVortlrd  so  little  space  i\»r 
inaiiipulation,  1  attein|itnl  its  dilatution  hy  means  ol'  »iini|ir('ssed  sponge. 
The  too  rapid  expansion  of  this  sjioiiLre,  in  conscHpuMicc  of  the  copious 
su])ply  of  nrine,  produced  irreiil  sulVcrinjj:,  and  the  patient  could  tolerate  its 
pressure  oidy  for  a  few  hours.  Slill  something  was  accomplished,  even  by 
its  limited  action. 

•J'2(/.  This  day  was  fixed  for  tlie  o))eration.  "N'csterday  morniiif::  tlif 
jiaticut  took  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  which  operated  well  duriiiir  the  day,  and 
on  jroinir  to  IhmI  she  took  twenty  drops  of  elixir  of  opiiiin.  This  nioi-iiinii-, 
about  one  hour  liefore  the  operation,  she  took  thirty  drops  more.  Chloro- 
form was  not  employed.  My  assistants  were  Drs.  T.  M.  I)rysdale,  Cjieort:e 
Spackuian,  Win.  H.  Atkinson,  and  Thomas  l\id<,a'ley,  of  I'liiladclpiiia,  and 
C.  F.  Clark,  of  Woodbury. 

The  patient  was  placed  ujjon  a  talde  opposite  a  window  admit tiiij;^  the 
briglit  rays  of  the  sun,  and  occupied  a  position  on  her  eHiows  and  knees. 
The  rectum  was  well  elevated  by  Sim's  speculum,  the  listula  was  brought 
into  good  view,  and  tlie  whole  vagina  was  completely  illuminated  by  the 
sunlight.  The  edge  of  the  fistula  was  now  transfixed  by  means  of  a  spear- 
shapal  bistoury,  the  point  entering  tlie  vaginal  raucous  membrane  about 
tliree-eightbs  of  an  inch  below  it  and  coming  out  at  the  vesical  border. 
The  knife  was  now  carried  carefully  and  slowly  to  the  right  and  left  until 
a  complete  circle  of  the  above  width  was  cut  away,  thus  securing  a  raw 
surface  all  round  the  edge  of  the  fistula  by  one  sweep  of  the  knife.  A 
section  of  one-fourth  of  the  circle  was  easily  made  by  the  bistoury  alone ; 
but  in  order  to  complete  the  cut  without  difficulty,  the  flap  already  made 
was  supported  by  an  artery  forceps,  so  as  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  proper 
state  of  tension.  The  portion  removed  left  no  doubt  that  the  vaginal  sur- 
face of  the  fistula  was  well  denuded.  The  i)arts  were  now  cleansed  of  blood 
by  small  soft  sponges,  and  tlie  filn'ous  structure  of  the  internal  termination 
of  the  urethra  was  i)lainly  visil)le  traversing  the  lower  portion  of  the  wound. 
As  this  completed  the  first  stage  of  the  operation,  I  now  allowed  the  patient 
to  rest  upon  her  side  until  I  prepared  my  arrangements  for  the  next  pro- 
cedure. 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  the  i)atient  was  placed  again 
in  position,  the  parts  carefully  cleansed  of  clotted  blood,  and  the  edges  of 
the  wound  well  examined  to  see  that  there  was  a  wide  strip  of  raw  surface, 
I  proceeded  with  the  operation.  A  Sim's  needle,  armed  with  annealed  iron 
wire,  No.  32,  was  passed  into  the  right  side  of  the  vagina,  entering  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  edge  of  the  incision,  passing  through  close  to  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  and  emerging  near  to  the  vesical  edge  of  the 
wound;  then  again  entering  at  a  similar  point  opposite  in  the  upper  lip, 
and  finally  emerging  at  the  vaginal  surface  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
upper  border  of  the  cut.  So  soon  as  the  point  of  the  needle  was  seen 
escaping  above,  it  was  caught  with  the  blunt  hook  and  held  until  the  needle 
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holder  was  detached  below.  Then  seizing  the  point  of  the  needle  with  the 
forceps,  it,  with  the  wire  suture,  was  readily  withdrawn.  The  suture  was 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  half  of  it  was  drawn  out.  To  prevent  the 
wire  from  cutting  the  mucous  membrane  it  yvas  drawn  over  the  director 
invented  by  Dr.  Bozeman.  Knowing  that  with  such  an  extensive  wound 
I  should  have  to  use  several  sutures,  whose  numerous  ends  would  make 
confusion  in  the  future  steps  of  the  operation,  I  adopted  a  very  simple  and 
effectual  means  of  avoiding  this.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  were  each  tied 
with  separate  threads,  and  held  out  of  the  way.  Afterwards  five  more 
sutures  were  introduced  precisely  in  the  same  way,  making  six  sutures  in 
all,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  as  the  ends  of  each  suture  were 
brought  out  of  the  vagina  they  were  secured  by  the  thread  in  their  regular 
order.     This,  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  is  represented  by  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  1.    IRalf  size.} 
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An  inspection  of  this  diagram  will  at  once  show  that  this  contrivance 
prevented  the  tangling  of  the  wires,  and  enabled  me,  at  the  same  time,  to 
identify  each  wire  as  it  was  needed.  The  result,  also,  proved  that  the 
arrangement  was  an  admirable  one.  It  facilitated  many  of  our  future 
movements,  and  entirely  obviated  the  necessity  of  raking  out  each  wire  from 
its  fellows.  A  loop  was  tied  on  one  end  of  each  thread,  so  as  to  secure  us 
from  every  possible  mistake. 

This  part  of  the  operation  was  tedious  and  difficult.  The  walls  of  the 
bladder,  with  its  turgid  mucous  coat,  crowded  through  the  fistula,  and 
continually  interfered  with  the  free  use  of  the  needles.  But  by  the  aid  of 
an  assistant,  who  kept  the  protruding  parts  out  of  the  way  of  the  points 
of  the  needles  with  the  blunt  hook,  I  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  locating  all 
the  sutures. 

The  third  stage  of  the  operation,  or  coaptation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
was  next  in  order,  and  the  mode  adopted,  together  with  the  plan  of  securing 
the  sutures,  possesses  certain  peculiarities,  which  I  flatter  myself  are  real 
advantages  over  previous  methods.  The  two  ends  of  suture  Xo.  2  were 
drawn  from  the  knots  in  the  threads,  and  passed  through  Dr.  Coghill's 
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Fig.  2. 


twister,  a  most  atlminiMe  and  intrenious  little  iiistniinent,  wliicli  was  slipjjod 
over  the  wires  down  to  the  woiuul,  and  after  the  lips  of  the  latter  were 
accurately  adjusted  by  the  lingers,  a  few  turns  were  given  to  it,  and  thus 
the  suture  was  rapidly  and  neatly  secured.  The  same  was  done  with  the 
ends  of  wire  No.  4,  and  also  those  of  No.  G,  being  every 
alternate  suture.  Tliis  brought  the  whole  wound  most 
beautifully  together,  and  the  lips  in  exact  apposition. 
This  instrument,  Fig.  2,  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Coghill, 
and  is  described  by  Dr.  Simpson,  in  his  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Diseases  of  Women,  in  London  Med.  Oaz.,  Jan.  8,  1859 ; 
(see  also  Med.  News  and  Library,  Feb.  1859),  as  fol- 
lows :  It  consists  essentially  of  two  extremely  short  and 
very  fine  tubes  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  steel  rod,  which  is 
used  for  finally  tightening  and  fixing  the  sutures.  One 
end  of  a  wire  having  been  ])ronght  through  one  of  the 
small  tubes  of  this  twister,  and  the  other  end  through  the 
other,  the  instrument  is  jmshcd  down  close  to  the  lower 
bar  of  the  splint ;  and  then  both  ends  of  the  suture  having 
been  drawn  quite  tight,  so  as  to  make  the  splint  compress 
and  consolidate  the  parts,  a  turn  of  the  twister  suffices  to 
fix  them  there.  The  figure  represents  the  instrument  of  full  size,  in  the 
act  of  twisting  the  wire  passed  through  the  two  terminal  eyes.  After 
having  secured  these  three  wires  by  the  twister,  I  omitted  cuttiug  them  off 
in  order  to  accomplish  an  object  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  operation. 
All  present  now  inspected  the  fistula,  and  saw  how  completely  it  was 
closed  and  secured,  although  only  every  alternate  suture  was  tied.     Fig.  3 


Fig.  3.     lUalf  size.1 


represents  this  stage  of  the  operation,  and  also  explains  how  we  may  be 
certain  of  the  proper  and  unalterable  adjustment  of  the  wound  before  the 
application  of  the  button. 

The  next  step  was  to  attach  the  button  or  splint,  and  as  this  part  of  the 
process,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  Dr.  Bozeman's,  both 
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Fig.  4. 
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in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  button  and  its  mode  of  attachment,  I  wish  to 
call  particular  attention  to  it.     Fig.  4  re- 
presents the  size  and  shape  of  the  button, 
which  I  constructed  myself  in  a  few  mo- 
ments.    It  is  made  of  rolled  lead  of  the 
thickness  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.     It  has  a  fenestrum  along  its 
centre,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  fis- 
tula, the  under  surface  of  which  fenestrum,  or  that  part  of  the  plate  in 
contact  with  the  wound,  is  bevelled  off,  as  seen  in  the  end  view  of  the 
figure.     On  each  side  are  arranged  parallel  and  equidistant  holes. 

The  two  ends  of  suture  No.  1  were  now  drawn  from  the  knots  in  the 
threads,  and  successively  passed  through  their  appropriate  holes  No.  1  of 
the  button.  The  twisted  suture  No.  2  was  next  passed  through  the  fenes- 
trum. The  ends  of  suture  No.  3  through  holes  No.  3.  The  twisted  suture 
No.  4  through  the  fenestrum.  No.  5  through  holes  No.  5,  and  No.  6 
through  the  fenestrum.  The  ends  of  Nos.  1,  3,  and  5,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, were  then  passed  through  the  twister,  which  was  slipped  down  over 
the  wires  to  the  plate,  and,  after  adjusting  the  latter  accurately,  this  was 
firmly  secured  by  a  few  turns  of  the  instrument.  The  twister  was  removed 
and  the  wires  cut  off  close  to  the  twist,  and  the  projecting  end  pressed  down 
against  the  plate.  The  remaining  sutures,  Nos.  2,  4,  and  6,  emerging  from 
the  fenestrum,  were  afterwards  perfectly  secured,  by  passing  over  them  per- 
forated shot,  which,  having  been  pushed  down  to  the  button,  were  com- 
pressed upon  the  wires  by  a  forceps,  and  the  wires  cut  off  close.  Fig.  5 
represents  the  several  stages  of  this  part  of  the  operation,  and  Fig.  6  the 
appearance  of  the  parts  when  completed. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


The  patient,  who  had  been  on  the  table  just  one  hour,  was  now  placed 
in  bed  on  her  back,  a  urinal  placed  under  her,  and  a  Sim's  catheter  intro- 
duced, which  gave  exit  to  about  half  an  ounce  of  urine.     She  complained 
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of  no  pain  tliirinj;  tlio  operation,  and  assured  nie  tliat  slic  sulTorod  loss  at 
niv  hands  tlian  she  did  from  the  irritation  cuusi'd  by  the  constant  siillici- 
dinni  of  urine. 

S}ilc)iihcr  1,  18r)0.  Every  day  since  the  operation  the  patient  has  taken 
a  dose  of  ell.xir  of  opium  mornin<;  and  evening;,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  bowels  quiet,  and  euablins?  her  to  bear  with  less  fatif^ue  the  constant 
confmement  in  the  same  jtosition.  The  catheter  was  also  removed  twice  a 
day  and  cleansed.  The  deposit  of  the  tri])lc  phos|)hate  upon  the  catheter 
was  very  rapid,  and  by  the  time  I  omitted  its  use  its  calibre  was  almost 
closed  by  the  incrustation,  notwithstanding  I  had  cleansed  it  out  twice  a 
day  with  hot  water  and  a  piece  of  whalebone.  The  vagina  was  also  syringed 
out  daily  with  lukewarm  water,  the  jiatient  at  the  same  time  being  on  the 
bed-pan. 

This  morning,  on  making  my  visit,  she  said  she  had  a  great  desire  to 
pass  urine,  which  she  had  not  experienced  since  her  jnirturition,  and  upon 
examining  the  catheter  I  was  greatly  alarmed  to  find  it  nearly  out  of  the 
urethra,  and  entirely  out  of  the  bladder.  There  was  besides  no  water  in 
the  urinal,  which  had  been  emptied  two  and  a  half  hours  before.  Although 
previous  to  this  time  not  a  drop  of  urine  had  leaked  away,  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  this  retention  of  urine  might,  by  distending  the  bladder,  disturb 
the  tender  adhesions  and  thus  frustrate  the  object  of  the  operation.  Upon 
replacing  the  catheter  about  four  ounces  of  urine  came  away  in  a  strong 
stream.     Not  a  drop,  however,  escaped  through  the  fistula. 

"With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Drysdale  I  now  proceeded  to  remove  the 
button  and  several  of  the  sutures.  The  patient  was  again  placed  upon  her 
elbows  and  knees  before  a  wiudow  admitting  the  sunlight,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  good  view  of  the  parts  upon  elevating  the  rectum  with  the  speculum. 
The  button  was  in  perfect  apjiosition  with  the  soft  parts  beneath,  and  as 
firm  as  it  was  when  first  placed  there.  With  Sim's  scissors  I  first  cut 
sutures  1,  3,  and  5,  between  the  twist  and  the  plate,  and  seizing  the  twist 
with  the  forceps  I  withdrew  them  with  ease.  Next,  I  cut  off  the  three  shot 
which  clamped  the  sutures  2,  4,  and  6,  coming  through  the  fenestrura,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  original  support  to  the  plate  was  now  removed, 
the  plate  itself  still  clung  to  the  soft  parts.  On  attempting  to  lift  it  away 
with  the  forceps  I  found  it  required  more  force  than  I  thought  proper  to 
use,  and  upon  examining  into  the  cause  of  this  resistance  I  discovered  that 
the  fenestrum  was  occupied  by  the  cicatrix,  and  that  this  had  to  be  care- 
fully dislodged  by  the  blunt  hook  before  the  plate  could  be  separated. 
After  removing  the  plate,  and  inspecting  the  wound,  it  exhibited  a  most 
beautiful  aspect.  It  was  firmly  healed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
wholly  free  from  any  appearance  of  irritation.  The  three  sutures,  2,  4, 
and  6,  although  freed  from  their  clamps,  still  retained  their  twist,  and  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  position  as  a  further  protection  to  the  cicatrix.  The 
patient  was  again  placed  in  bed,  and  the  catheter  introduced. 
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Althongh  the  plate  was  straight,  as  in  Fig.  4,  when  it  was  applied,  it 
had  assumed  the  regular  curvature  of  the  parts  at  the  time  of  its  removal. 
Its  shape  is  represented  by  Fig.  T.  This  I  consider  gives  to  lead  a  decided 
advantage  over  every  other  metal,  and  over  the  wire  splint  of 
Professor  Simpson,  as,  while  it  protects  the  wound  with  the  Fig.  7. 
greatest  certainty,  its  yielding  nature  prevents  it  injuring  any  of 
the  soft  parts. 

4th.  Not  a  drop  of  urine  has  escaped  since  the  removal  of  the 
plate.  The  catheter  has  still  been  removed  twice  a  day  and 
cleansed.  To-day  I  placed  the  patient  again  on  her  knees  before 
a  good  light,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Drysdale,  proceeded 
to  remove  the  three  remaining  sutures.  They  were  pretty  well 
buried  in  the  tissues,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  nip  with  the 
scissors.  They  were,  however,  finally  satisfactorily  removed,  leav- 
ing the  wound  well  approximated  in  every  point.  Its  whole  track  seemed 
to  have  become  thickened,  and  was  well  consolidated.  The  catheter  was 
replaced. 

Before  the  operation  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  very  prominent. 
After  the  operation  it  was  so  much  retracted  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  it 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  catheter.  On  the  removal  of  the  sutures 
it  assumed  its  natural  position. 

The  iron  sutures  were  examined  after  their  removal  by  means  of  a  magni- 
fying glass,  and  no  crust  of  oxidation  was  visible  upon  them.  They  came 
away  perfectly  smooth,  and  left  no  ulcerated  or  irritated  surface  in  their 
track. 

6th.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  bowels  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  confined  indurated  feces,  I  ordered  the  rectum 
to  be  injected  with  one  ounce  of  fresh  ox-gall  mixed  with  two  or  three 
ounces  of  warm  water.  This  being  the  natural  solvent  of  feculent  matter, 
a  very  copious  and  soft  discharge  was  effected  in  the  course  of  two  hours 
without  straining,  pain,  or  other  difficulty. 

^ith.  This  morning  I  ordered  the  catheter  to  be  removed  three  hours 
before  the  time  for  making  my  visit.  During  this  three  hours  not  a  drop 
of  urine  escaped,  and  the  bladder  tolerated  its  presence  without  uneasiness. 
On  introducing  the  catheter,  four  or  five  ounces  of  urine  flowed  out  in  a 
stream.     The  patient  sat  up  to  day  for  the  first  time. 

'  Sfh.  The  same  thing  was  repeated  to-day.  Before  introducing  the 
catheter  I  made  a  digital  examination  of  the  parts  while  the  bladder  was 
distended  with  urine,  and  all  were  apparently  thickened  and  firm.  The 
catheter  was  now  ordered  to  be  left  out  altogether,  and  to  be  used  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  hours  for  drawing  off  the  urine.  The  patient  walked 
across  the  room  to-day.     Ordered  another  enema  of  fresh  ox-gall. 

9//i.  Allowed  the  patient  to  urinate  without  the  catheter,  but  warned  her 
against  straining.     She  did  not  succeed  in  passing  water,  but  felt  satisfied 
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that  she  could  have  acconipli.shed  it  by  niakint;  a  satisfactory  effort.  The 
injection  yesterday  had  acted  itroniplly,  l)ut  was  followed  liy  tenesnins,  which 
still  continued.     Ordered  enemas  of  starch  and  laiidamiin. 

]()//(.  Yesterday  afternoon  and  during:  last  nitrht  the  jiatient  urinated 
without  the  catheter  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours  without  the  least 
dilliculty,  not  a  ilrt)p  ])assiiitj  in  any  other  way  than  throuirh  the  natural 
outlet. 

IW/i.  Placed  the  jiatient  for  the  last  time  on  her  knees  hefore  a  p:ood 
light,  and  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Clark,  Atkinson,  and  Drysdale,  inspwted 
the  parts.  All  present  were  delighted  with  the  condition  of  things ;  there 
was  a  perfectly  solid  cicatrix,  and  so  firmly  closed  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  as  to  defy  all  ordinary  efforts  to  rui)ture  it. 

I2lh.  To-day,  just  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  my  patient  walked 
down  stairs  with  very  little  assistance,  got  into  her  carriage  and  rode  home, 
a  distance  of  several  miles. 

Bemarks. — There  are  several  points  in  the  above  case  worthy  of  remark. 
This  patient  had  passed  .through  eight  parturitions  without  trouble,  and  yet 
connected  with  the  ninth  pregnancy  a  terrible  accident  occurred  !  Can  this 
be  explained  by  any  peculiar  condition,  not  existing  in  her  previous  labours, 
or  are  we  to  censure  the  medical  attendants  for  improper  or  clumsy  mani- 
pulations ?  As  a  prosecution  was  talked  of  against  one  of  the  medical 
gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  briefly  examine  this  question. 

At  4  o'clock  A.  M.,  June  2,  1859,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weatherl)y  was  called  upon. 
After  waiting  several  hours — the  pains  being  weak  and  inefficient,  and  the 
OS  tinca3  being  well  dilated — at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  he  stimulated  the  uterine 
fibre  with  ergot,  and  excited  active  labour.  At  10  o'clock  A.  M.  he  at- 
tempted to  use  the  forceps,  but  failed  in  applying  them,  using  no  improper 
force.  He  then  sought  the  assistance  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Clark,  who,  by  making 
some  slight  lateral  motion  of  the  blades,  applied  the  forceps,  and  without 
much  force  the  head  was  delivered  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  child  being  dead. 
Now  here  was  active  labour,  in  a  sufficiently  capacious  pelvis,  with  a  favour- 
able position  of  the  head,  continuing  only  four  or  five  hours  !  Every  ex- 
perienced accoucheur  will  at  once  conclude  that  the  injury  is  too  grave  to 
be  explained  by  so  slight  a  cause.  True,  the  uterus  was  acting,  as  is  usual 
under  the  influence  of  ergot,  without  intermission,  and  the  child  may  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  delay  in  delivery  after  having  established  this  con- 
dition of  uterine  contraction,  yet  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  total 
vitality  of  any  portion  of  the  female  organs  could  be  destroyed  by  such 
temporary  pressure,  and  particularly  when  unaided  by  the  employment  of 
extraneous  force.  The  forceps  were  at  no  time  applied,  excepting  imme- 
diately before  delivery,  and  as  they  never  came  in  contact  Avith  the  part 
injured,  of  course  no  injury  can  be  attributed  either  to  their  application  or 
their  use.  These  inferences  are  corroborated  by  daily  experience.  Cases 
are  frec^uently  met  with  of  very  strong  labour,  lasting  many  hours,  Avhere 
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there  exists  a  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  head  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  pelvis,  and  where  delivery,  even  after  ergot  has  been  given  and  the 
forceps  have  been  applied,  is  difficult  and  prolonged,  yet  no  such  serious 
consequences  ensue  as  did  in  the  above  case.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to 
look  for  some  pre-existing  condition,  rather  than  to  parturition,  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  fistula.     What  was  that  condition  ? 

There  was  very  great  anterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  so  that  its  axis 
formed  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  body.  This,  no  doubt,  not  only 
added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  in  the  process  of  parturition,  and  in  the 
application  of  the  forceps,  but,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  principal  cause  in 
the  production  of  the  fistula.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  position  of  the 
gravid  uterus  would  be  to  elongate  the  vagina,  and  with  it  to  drag  up  the 
bladder  and  curve  it  over  the  crest  of  the  pubes.  At  the  same  time  the 
vertex  of  the  child's  head  would  necessarily  rest  upon  the  crest  of  the  pubes 
and  be  likewise  firmly  pressed  against  it  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri  being  stretched  tightly 
over  the  face  of  the  child.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  the  coats 
of  the  bladder  would  consequently  be  compressed  between  two  hard  bodies, 
and  this  compression  being  constant,  and  its  force  constantly  increasing  as 
pregnancy  advanced,  it  may  be  readily  understood  how  the  vitality  of  the 
vesico-vaginal  wall  was  destroyed,  even  before  parturition  commenced. 
Xow,  what  are  the  facts  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Weatherby  ?  Two  or  three 
days  before  parturition  set  in,  there  was  incontinence  of  urine.  Before 
employing  the  forceps  he  tried  to  evacuate  the  bladder  with  the  catheter, 
but  found  no  urine.  The  patient  had  not  urinated  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  Dr.  Clark  arrived,  and  yet  on  his  arrival,  both  he  and  Dr.  Weatherby 
introduced  the  catheter,  and  no  urine  was  found.  After  the  placenta  was 
removed  the  catheter  was  again  introduced,  and  with  no  better  results. 
What  became  of  the  urine  ?  It  was  not  in  the  bladder,  neither  had  the 
patient  passed  it  in  the  natural  way.  At  this  very  time,  and  for  several 
days  before,  there  must  have'  been  an  opening  between  the  bladder  and  the 
vagina,  and  it  was  this  opening  that  gave  egress  to  the  urine,  causing 
incontinence  before  parturition,  and  an  empty  bladder  during  and  after  it. 
But  on  June  3d  and  4th  the  patient  passed  urine  "all  right,"  and  no  com- 
plaints were  heard  for  three  or  four  days  after.  This  w^ould  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  vesico-vaginal  walls  were  intact  at  this  time.  An  important  fact, 
however,  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  at  this  period :  there  was  great 
tumefaction  of  the  labiae.  This  tumefaction  externally  must  have  been 
dependent  upon  swelling  within  the  pelvis.  Xow,  every  surgeon  knows 
that,  after  the  lateral  operation  for  stone,  the  urine  will  flow  through  the 
cut  for  several  hours ;  that  then  inflammation  and  consequently  tumefac- 
tion will  occur  in  the  track  of  the  wound,  closing  it  up  for  the  time,  during 
which  time  the  patient  will  pass  urine  "all  right"  through  the  urethra; 
and  then,  again,  as  the  tumefaction  subsides,  that  the  urine  will  again  escape 
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throujrh  the  wound.  This  is  ))rc'cisely  wliat  occurrcHl  in  tlie  above  unfor- 
tunate case:  tlie  fistula,  havinu:  been  formed  before  parturition,  allowed  the 
urine  to  eseajie,  until  the  inflamnnition  and  tumefaction,  following  adithcult 
labour,  closed  up  the  opening,  and  caused  the  urine,  for  a  time,  to  be  passed 
}ier  urethram  ;  then,  as  the  tumefaction  subsided,  the  fistula  opened,  and 
the  urine  again  escaped  through  it,  causing  incontinence. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  true  and  legitimate  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
vesico-vaginal  iistula  in  the  case  above  reported,  and  if  so,  it  ought  to  be 
a  ]H>rfect  vindication  of  the  skill  and  carefulness  of  the  experienced  and 
excellent  accoucheurs  who  managed  the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  this  loathsome  affliction,  there 
are  several  points  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  ])ro- 
fession.  To  Dr.  Sims,  unquestionably,  belong  the  credit  and  lasting  honour 
of  having  originated  the  proper  management  of  these  cases,  and  his  mode 
of  operating  will,  no  doubt,  be  tlie  main  guide  to  surgeons  in  the  future. 
Yet,  now  and  then,  little  improvements  will  suggest  themselves  to  every 
operator,  which  may  greatly  contriliute  to  the  facility  and  success  of  the 
operation  in  the  hands  of  less  dextrous  surgeons,  and  thus,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing the  high  reputation  of  the  discoverer,  will  add  another  stone  to  his 
enduring  monument.  It  is  with  this  view  alone  that  I  have  been  induced 
to  offer  this  case  for  publication.     The  points  referred  to  are  : — 

1.  Tangling  of  the  Long  Ends  of  the  Sutures. — Every  operator  for 
vesico-vaginal  fistula  is  more  or  less  annoyed  by  the  tangling  of  the  nume- 
rous long  wires  protruding  from  the  vagina,  after  having  carefully  inserted 
all  his  sutures.  He  undertakes  to  adjust  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  to 
fasten  each  wire  to  its  fellow,  or  to  pass  the  two  corresponding  ends  through 
the  hole  in  the  button,  and  he  finds  them  crossing  each  other  in  every  way. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  he  must  first  expose  the  fistula  to  view, 
pass  iu  a  blunt  hook,  catch  the  wire  desired,  rake  it  out  and  hold  it  until 
he  does  the  same  with  its  fellow.  After  doing  this,  he  then  adjusts  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  secures  the  suture.  This  same  process  is  repeated 
with  every  suture,  which  makes  this  part  of  the  operation  troublesome  and 
tedious.  With  the  simple  arrangement  of  the  thread,  however,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  all  this  difficulty  is  obviated.  The  corresponding  ends  of  each 
suture  can  be  at  once  selected  without  exposing  the  fistula  and  without 
losing  time  in  raking  out  the  wires,  while  at  the  same  time  this  plan  will 
prevent  all  possibility  of  mistakes  in  bringing  different  wires  together. 

2.  The  Coaptation  of  the  Edges  of  the  Fistula  and  the  Fastening  of 
the  Sutures  before  the  Application  of  the  Plate. — By  means  of  Dr.  Boze- 
man's  suture  adjuster,  the  raw  edges  of  the  fistula  can  be  readily  drawn 
together  ;  but  by  the  time  this  has  been  done  through  a  series  of  sutures,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  constant  traction  on  the  weak  wires  by  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  fistula,  will  have  more  or  less  deranged  the  parallelism  of  the 
suture  wires,  and  consequently  the  accurate  coaptation  of  the  edges  of  the 
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wound.  The  whole  support  of  the  wound  must  in  this  case  depend  solely 
upon  the  stifness  of  a  wire,  which  has  been  intentionally  made  as  soft  and 
pliable  as  art  can  make  it,  so  that  it  may,  in  this  respect,  assimilate  the 
character  of  a  thread.  The  button  now  being  slid  over  these  loose  and 
easily  deranged  wires,  the  fistula  is  hid  by  it  from  the  eye  of  the  surgeon, 
and  the  operation  is  completed  without  a  positive  certainty  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  perfect.  This,  I  think,  is  a  great  defect 
in  Dr.  Bozeman's  plan  of  operating.  But  the  twister,  Fig.  2,  introduced 
by  Prof.  Simpson,  is  as  perfect  a  suture  adjuster  as  that  of  Dr.  Bozeman, 
and  has  the  additional  invaluable  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  secure  the 
sutures  permanently  at  the  very  moment  when  the  edges  of  the  fistula  are 
satisfactorily  in  apposition.  This  little  instrument  will,  likewise,  of  itself 
accomplish  this  object  much  more  rapidly,  neatly,  and  securely  than  the 
fulcrum  and  forceps  of  Dr.  Sims.  The  point,  however,  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  special  attention,  is  the  perfect  and  unalterable  coaptation  of  the  raw 
edges  of  the  fistula  previous  to  the  application  of  the  button,  and  which  is 
done,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  by  my  method  of  securing  by  the  twister 
every  alternate  suture. 

3.  The  Button  or  Plate. — The  button,  which  is  intended  to  act  both  as 
a  splint  and  a  cover  to  the  fistulous  opening,  originated  with  Dr.  Bozeman. 
It  has  been  modified  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Agnew,  and  improved  by  Prof.  Simpson. 
I  have  used  the  Bozeman  button,  but  never  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  be- 
cause, while  it  answers  as  a  splint  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  it  entirely 
fails  in  supporting  the  sides  of  the  fistula — an  object  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Neither  can  it  be  considered  as  a  cover  to  the  wound,  oS"ering 
complete  protection,  at  all  times,  from  injurious  discharges.  At  first,  its 
adjustment  may  be  accurate  and  firm,  but  in  a  few  days  I  have  found  it 
becoming  loose,  and  by  the  time  the  sutures  were  to  be  cut,  and  even  before, 
the  button  was  tilting  and  wabbling — certainly  not  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  lateral  splint  or  a  cover.  The  button,  modified  by  Dr.  Agnew,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  must  act  precisely  upon  the  same  principle.  Prof.  Simpson's 
iron-wire  splint,  while  not  intended  as  a  cover  to  the  parts,  meets  the  object 
desired  by  supporting  the  wound  both  laterally  and  longitudinally ;  but  I 
should  think  that,  without  great  care,  there  might  be  some  danger  that, 
instead  of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  fistula  in  close  apposition,  it  would 
,  have  the  tendency  to  keep  them  apart.  This  danger  would  certainly  be 
greatly  increased  in  certain  fistulas  where  a  deep  hold  could  not  be  taken 
with  the  sutures.  Besides,  its  unyielding  nature — being  made  firm  by 
twisting  several  strands  of  wire  together — would  most  likely  cause  it  to 
irritate  the  more  yielding  soft  parts  bearing  upon  its  two  ends.  The  plate, 
however,  constructed  by  myself,  Fig.  4,  possesses  the  advantages  of  both 
Dr.  Bozeman's  button  and  Prof.  Simpson's  splint,  without  having  any  of 
the  above  objections.  By  means  of  the  fenestrum,  through  which  I  pass 
the  previously  twisted  wires,  the  sutures  can  be  secured  by  the  perforated 
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shot,  as  ill  tlio  IJozoiuaii  button,  ami  l)y  means  of  llio  parallol  holes  on  each 
side,  throuirli  whieh  I  pass  the  reMiainiiifJC  wires,  the  sutures  can  bo  secured 
by  the  twister,  as  in  the  Simpson  si)liiit.  In  addition,  there  is  this  very 
great  advantage  over  both,  that  before  the  ap])li(;ili<)n  of  my  ])late  the 
edges  of  the  tistula  liavc  already  been  accurately  and  immovably  adjusted. 
Hesides,  as  occurred  in  tliccase  reported  above,  the  fenestriim  itself  nets  tlie 
part  of  a  suture  in  maiiitaiiiiiiji;  the  e(lj::es  in  contact. 

Ill  compariiiu-  the  Icii^lh  of  the  listiila.  Fig.  ij,  which  is  half  size,  with 
the  length  of  the  plate,  Fig.  4,  full  size,  a  dis])arity  will  be  noticed.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  the  plate  as  long  as  the  original  wound.  The 
fistulous  opening  has  i)cen  expanded  by  muscular  retraction,  ami  after  the 
edges  have  been  ailjusted,  its  length  may  be  diminished  by  allixing  a 
shorter  plate,  by  which  means  the  cicatri.x  will  be  shorter,  thicker,  and 
firmer,  tlian  to  leave  it  without  a  splint,  as  Dr.  Sim's  does,  or  to  heal  it 
under  a  button  as  long  as  itself. 

4.  3Ielallic  Sutures. — While  Dr.  Sims  asserts  it  as  a  truth,  "that  the 
great  success  of  these  operations  is  due  entirely  to  the  silver  wire,"  Prof. 
Simpson  believes  that  blue  iron-wire  is  the  best.  Of  the  two  metals,  blue 
iron  is  certainly  the  cheapest  and  strongest,  and  as  it  is  not  readily  oxid- 
izable,  and  is  highly  malleable  and  ductile,  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
every  property  belonging  to  silver,  while  in  other  respects  it  is  preferable. 
In  the  case  above  reported  nothing  could  have  answered  the  purpose  better. 
The  sutures  came  away  easily  and  without  tarnish,  leaving  no  ulcerated  or 
irritated  track.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  iron  sutures,  and  the  effect  of 
human  tissues  upon  them,  I  can  speak  from  a  very  long  and  large  experi- 
ence. Besides  employing  the  blue  needle  as  a  frequent  suture  in  ordinary 
operations,  I  have  used  them  over  fifty  times  in  the  operation  of  gastro- 
tomy.  In  every  instance,  save  one,  I  have  transfixed  the  wound  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  the  blue  toilet  needle,  and  it  has 
never  been  the  cause  of  irritation  to  the  soft  parts,  nor  has  it  been  oxidized 
by  the  animal  tissues.  The  only  cause  of  irritation  was  the  thread  em- 
ployed to  complete  the  twisted  suture,  and  which  I  have  recently  abandoned 
for  a  more  suitable  material.  In  the  case,  in  which  the  iron  needle  was  not 
used,  I  employed  the  silver  sutures,  and  this  was  done  on  the  strength  of 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sims,  in  his  Anniversary  Discourse  on  "  Silver 
Sutures  in  Surgery."  The  ovarian  tumour  removed  in  this  instance  weighed 
sixty-three  pounds,  and  consequently  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  were 
greatly  relaxed,  while  the  viscera  were  very  much  contracted,  giving  to  the 
wound  no  under  support.  It  was  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
make  a  neat  dressing  with  the  silver  wire,  and  the  incurvation  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound  was  a  source  of  constant  annoyance,  even  long  after  the  pa- 
tient had  recovered  and  was  walking  about.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  suture, 
or  any  other  soft  wire  suture,  is  wholly  unadapted  to  wounds  of  this  cha- 
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racier,  as  it  cannot  support  the  relaxed  borders  of  the  wound  and  maintain 
the  edges  in  accurate  apposition. 

Since  performing  the  above  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula  I  have 
originated  a  new  suture,  which,  I  think,  may  displace  all  other  forms  of 
metallic  sutures.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  blue  steel  toilet  needle  and  a 
small  gum  elastic  ring.  The  needle  first  transfixes  the  wound,  and  then 
the  ring  is  looped  over  both  ends.  It  makes  an  exceedingly  neat  dressing, 
and  is  rapidly  applied,  by  first  looping  the  point  of  the  needle  and  then 
stretching  the  ring  over  the  head,  when  its  own  elasticity  at  once  adjusts 
it.  It  is  perfectly  clean,  and,  like  metal,  absorbs  no  moisture,  afTording  no 
lodgment  to  putrefying  and  irritating  discharges.  It  expands  aud  contracts 
as  the  varying  condition  of  the  wound  requires,  always  keeping  the  edges 
in  apposition,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  ulcerate  through  the 
skin,  as  does  the  unyielding  and  absorbing  material  of  the  ordinary  twisted 
suture.  The  ring  may  be  made  of  any  size  by  cutting  off  smooth  sections 
from  gum-elastic  tubes  of  different  calibres.  Those  I  have  used  were  pro- 
cured at  Thoniley's,  No.  311  Chestnut  Street,  and  were  made  for  a  different 
purpose.  I  employed  this  suture  for  the  first  time  on 
the  6th  of  October,  after  an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  an  ovarian  tumour,  and  within  two  weeks  afterwards 
in  three  additional  cases  of  the  same  kind.  It  answered 
a  most  admirable  purpose,  and  every  gentleman  who 
witnessed  its  application  expressed  his  delight.  Fig.  8 
exhibits  the  size  of  the  ring  and  the  mode  of  its  em- 
ployment in  the  new  suture.  By  inspecting  this  figure, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  nothing  would  simplify  the 
operation  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  more,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  secure  the  edges  of  the  wound  better  than 
this  suture.  The  lateral  support  of  the  wound  would 
be  perfect,  the  wound  could,  not  become  incurvated, 
and  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder  could  not  protrude. 
The  needle  points  could  be  readily  guarded  by  perforated  shot  clamped 
upon  them,  and  removed,  when  desired,  by  wire  nippers. 

5.  Fresh  Ox-Gall  Enemata. — The  long  confinement  of  the  bowels  after 
these  operations  leads  to  more  or  less  accumulation  of  indurated  feces  in 
the  rectum,  while  the  result  of  such  a  condition  of  things  will  manifestly  be 
an  undue  effort  in  defecation,  unless  the  hardened  mass  be  softened.  The 
best  solvent  of  the  indurated  contents  of  the  bowels,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, is  the  bile  or  gall  of  the  ox,  and  this  injected  into  the  rectum  will 
cause  an  easy  dejection,  free  from  that  straining,  which  might  hazard  the 
integrity  of  the  tender  cicatrix.  The  fresh  gall-bladder  can  at  all  times  be 
procured  at  the  butcher's  shambles,  and  this  will  contain  an  ample  supply 
for  our  purpose. 

No.  LXXVIL— Jan.  1860.  6 
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C.  lnrnislnfi(n).-<  on  and  in  l/ir  Collider. — In  tlio  aUovc  case  it  was 
exceed ingly  trouhlesonic  to  keep  the  eatheter  clean.  Althoufj^h  I  attended 
to  it  myself  twice  a  day,  washinir  it  thoroiiiihly  with  hot  water  and  seruh- 
binjj:  its  interior  with  a  rod  of  whalebone,  yet  the  deposit  was  so  rapid  that 
by  the  time  I  dispensed  with  the  nse  of  the  catheter,  it  was  nearly  ohstrncted 
by  a  solid  lining  of  phospliatic  salts.  The  incrnstation  was  very  diHicult 
to  remove,  and  i)icces  that  were  scaled  oil"  were  as  hard  as  a  urinary  calcu- 
lus. In  order  to  arrive  at  a  good  and  suitable  solvent,  small  portions  of 
the  deposit  were  subjected  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  action  of  diiTerent 
agents.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (which  has  been  recommended  to  be 
injected  into  the  Ijladder  as  a  solvent  in  jjhosphatic  calculi),  ammonia,  gly- 
cerine, and  alcohol,  had  no  action  upon  it.  A  solution  of  potassa,  chloride 
of  zinc,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  softened  it.  Muriatic  acid  nearly  dis- 
solved it,  and  nitric  acid  made  a  perfect  solution.  Hence  the  best  liquid 
for  keeping  the  catheter  clean,  where  this  incrustation  proved  troublesome, 
would  be  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 


Art.  TII. — Aneurism  of  the  Aorta  praising  nj)on  the  Trachea  and 
causing  violent  paroxysms  of  Asthma,  with  statistics  of  22  cases  of 
Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta,  from  the  records  of  the  New  York 
Hospital.     Reported  by  Bartow  Darrach,  M.  D.,  of  Quincy,  111. 

William  Catlin,  aged  44,  native  of  Maryland,  seaman.  Admitted 
into  the  Xew  York  Hospital,  August  13th,  18.58,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Bulkley.  The  patient  says  he  has  had  a  slight  cold 
for  a  month  past,  with  some  mucous  expectoration.  Four  days  ago,  while 
coming  down  the  Xorth  River,  as  a  hand  on  one  of  the  barges,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  paroxysm  of  asthma.  He  never  had  such  an 
attack  before,  and  can  assign  no  cause  for  it.  He  expressly  says  he  had 
not  strained  himself,  nor  can  anything  indicating  the  formation  of  aneur- 
ism be  discovered  in  his  history.  He  knows  of  no  tendency  to  phthisis, 
rheumatism,  or  gout. 

Since  the  one  mentioned  above,  he  has  had  a  distinct  paroxysm  each 
day.  This  morning  he  started  for  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  but  had  another 
attack  on  the  way,  and  was  picked  up  and  brought  here  by  the  police. 

When  admitted  he  was  suffering  intense  dyspnoea — face  livid  and  anx- 
ious; surface  cool  and  perspiring;  pulse  132,  full  and  strong;  expansion 
of  the  chest,  notwithstanding  great  effort,  very  little  ;  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, especially  the  latter,  wheezing  and  stridulous.  His  chest  is  re- 
sonant throughout,  large  and  well  formed.  On  auscultation  a  loud 
sonorous  rale  obscures  all  other  respiratory  sounds.    Heart  sounds  natural, 
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and  voice  unaffected.  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  chloroform,  expectorants,  lo- 
belia, belladonna,  and  various  other  things  were  tried,  in  succession,  with- 
out avail.  His  paroxysms  would  last  from  three  to  six  hours.  During 
their  height  he  often  became  delirious. 

From  the  ISth  Aug.  to  Sept.  20,  his  paroxysms  were  much  less  frequent, 
and  at  very  irregular  intervals.  His  general  condition  improved,  but 
more  or  less  wheezing  expiration  and  bronchitis  persistently  continued. 
During  this  period  repeated  and  very  careful  examinations  of  his  chest 
only  elicited  a  very  slightly  appreciable  duluess  below  the  right  clavicle, 
with  a  loud  tubal  sound,  most  distinct  here,  but  heard  more  or  less  over 
the  whole  chest.     Xothing  like  a  bruit  could  ever  be  heard. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  died  suddenly,  in  a  paroxysm. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  an  aneurism  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
with  an  opening  a  little  larger  than  a  ten-cent  piece,  was  found  arising 
from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  pressed  directly 
upon  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  It  remained  free  from  attachment  to 
any  of  the  adjacent  organs.  It  was  filled  with  soft  coagula,  and  at  its 
bottom  was  a  plate  of  hard  osseous  deposit.  Other  spots  of  atheroma 
were  found  scattered  through  the  aorta.  Xo  other  lesions  were  found 
after  an  examination  of  the  whole  body. 

Statistics. — On  looking  over  the  case  books  of  the  hospital,  I  find  the 
notes  of  twenty-three  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  including 
the  one  just  given. 

The  average  age  of  22  was  45  years,  minimum  20,  and  maximum  TO 
years.  Excluding  four  cases,  in  which  the  aneurism  was  very  manifestly 
consequent  upon  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
lost  in  those  of  the  disease  of  the  heart,  the  average  age  is  reduced  to  Si^ 
years. 

Fourteen  were  seamen ;  of  boatman,  steward  of  a  steamer,  coachman, 
carriage  trimmer,  butcher,  gardener,  bar-keeper,  and  keeper  of  a  street 
stand,  each  one.  Xo  cause  is  mentioned,  excepting  in  two  cases.  One 
had  lifted  a  heavyweight  a  few  weeks  before,  and  the  second  felt  something 
give  way  in  his  chest,  and  a  warm  gush,  immediately  after  sexual  con- 
nection. 

Of  the  twenty-three  cases,  the  aneurism  occurred  in  the  ascending  aorta 
in  three.  Pain  in  the  epigastrium  was  the  only  symptom  noted  in  one  of 
them,  which  ruptured  into  the  pericardium.  In  this  case  a  true  aneurism 
arose  from  the  junction  of  the  heart  with  the  aorta.  In  the  other  two 
cases,  the  symptoms  of  a  false  aneurism  were  merged  in  those  of  pleurisy 
in  the  one  case,  and  of  old  cardiac  disease  in  the  other,  of  which  the  pa- 
tients died. 

Eight  of  the  aneurisms  arose  from  the  arch.  Three  of  them,  the  1st, 
15th,  and  21st,  were  false,  and  connected  with  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart  in  the  1st,  and  with  fatty  degeneration  in  the  other  two.     These 
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latter  fell  in  the  street,  and  were  broii«:ht  in  niorihuiid.  The  1st  had  had 
pain  in  the  breast  and  bronchitis  for  eiu:lit  months,  and  died  from  rnptnre 
into  the  posterior  mcdiastinnm.  In  tlie  .'id,  4tii,  ITtli,  and  2:'>d  the  aneur- 
ism pressed  upon  the  traehea,  causinu;  severe  dyspnu'a  ;  in  three  of  the  in- 
stances paroxysmal.  All  excepting  the  17th  were  characterized  by  a  respi- 
ration which  is  described  as  crowin<^,  stridulous,  or  wheezing.  Dysphagia 
was  a  marked  symptom  in  all  but  the  last  mentioned  ciisc.  The  third 
suflered  from  a  violent  i)ain  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  oedema  of  the  face. 
]Iis  earliest  symptom  was  dyspnoea.  In  thiscase  a  pulsating  tumour  appeared 
externally  at  the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  and  attained  the  size 
of  a  fa'tal  head.  The  4th  had  been  very  much  prostrated  by  a  remittent 
fever,  and  a  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  before  admission.  The 
aneurism  was  complicated  with  hypertroj)hy  of  the  heart,  and  incipient 
})hthisis.  The  ITth  was  taken  suddenly,  while  aloft,  with  vertigo  and 
dyspnoea.  He  had  aphonia  and  bronchitis.  All  of  those  arising  from  the 
arch,  exce])ting  the  1st  and  23d,  whose  history  is  given  above,  died  appa- 
rently of  exhaustion.  The  Gth  died  with  pneumonia.  The  aneurism  was 
only  discovered  after  death.     He  had  chalky  concretions  in  his  lungs. 

In  five  cases  the  descending  aorta  was  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  Three  of 
these  were  false.  Two  were  associated  with  disease  of  the  heart.  All 
caused  death  by  rupture,  aud  in  all  there  was  caries  of  the  vertebra.  JSTone 
produced  any  characteristic  symptoms  of  their  presence.  Two,  the  2d 
aud  20th,  complained  of  lumbago  ;  the  13th  of  pain  in  the  side.  In 
the  12th  the  aneurism  pressed  upon  the  left  bronchus,  causing  wheezing 
respiration,  and  feebleness  of  voice.  The  second  ruptured  into  the  spinal 
canal. 

Six  cases  left  the  hospital.  In  another  no  post-mortem  examination  was 
allowed.  This  latter  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Cameron,  in  the  Neiv  York 
Medical  Press,  Sept.  1859.  It,  with  two  others,  was  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  loud  ringing  cough.  Three  presented  a  pulsating  tumour  exter- 
ually,  in  two  instances  with  a  bruit ;  in  another  with  downward  displace- 
ment of  the  heart.  One  case  was  diagnosed  by  the  bruit  alone.  The  only 
other  symptom  was  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  breast. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  pain  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  most  frequent  and  most  constant  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  It  was  the  first  symptom  in  thirteen  out  of  seventeen  cases, 
where  the  first  symptom  is  mentioned,  and  existed  in  five-sixths  of  all  the 
cases.  It  was  sudden  in  its  onset  in  three.  Xo  diagnostic  value  could  be 
attached  to  its  locality.  Thus,  of  thirteen  cases,  it  was  in  the  left  side  of 
the  neck,  in  one  case  ;  between  the  shoulders,  and  in  the  breast,  one ; 
nucha,  one ;  epigastrium,  right  arm,  side  of  the  neck,  and  shoulder,  and 
breast,  each  one ;  in  the  left  side  in  three  ;  and  in  the  loins  in  two.  The 
next  symptom  in  frequency  is  cough,  which  occurred  in  ten  cases,  and  is 
described  as  crowing,  stridulous,  or  ringing  ;  aud  laryngeal  in  three  in- 
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stances ;  spasmodic  in  one.     The  other  symptoms  are  noted  as  follows 
Bronchitis  in  5 ;  emaciation  5  ;  bruit  4  ;  external  tumour  4  ;  dysphagia  3 
dyspnoea   6  ;    Avheezing  respiration   3  ;    palpitation  3  ;   tracheal  rales  3 
oedema  and  lividity  of  the  face  1  ;  displacement  of  the  heart,  tenderness  of 
the  tumour,  convulsions,  aphonia,  and  anaemia,  each  1.     After  the  bruit 
and  the  appearance  of  a  tumour  externally,  the  symptoms  of  interference 
with  the  respiratory  organs  seem  to  be  the  most  uniformly  characteristic. 
The  wheezing  respiration  especially,  was  uniformly  associated  with  pressure 
upon  the  trachea,  or  one  of  the  large  bronchi.     In   one  case  it  was  the 
diagnostic  symptom.     But  in  the  aneurisms  of  the  descending  aorta,  these 
symptoms  were  wanting,  excepting  in  one  case.     A  bruit  is  mentioned  in 
but  four  eases,  although  it  was  carefully  looked  for  in  others. 

The  termination  by  rupture  seemed  to  be  most  uniform  in  the  descending 
aorta,  while  those  in  the  arch  generally  terminated  by  exhaustion,  or  some 
accompanying  disease. 

Qdixcy,  III.,  Oct.  15th,  1859. 


Art.  YIII. — Case  of  Compound  Comminuted  Fracture  of  the  Patella. 
By  J.  Levergood,  M.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  1859,  a  young  man,  named  Patrick 
McKeefer,  aged  about  thirty-five  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Lancaster 
County  Hospital  under  the  following  circumstances: — 

About  eight  or  ten  weeks  previous  to  his  admission,  while  engaged  in 
driving  a  stage,  he  was  kicked  by  one  of  his  horses  on  the  left  patella,  pro- 
ducing a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  that  bone.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  for  some  time  subsequently,  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
wound  was  profuse.  He  was  brought  to  this  city  and  placed  in  charge  of 
a  physician,  but  after  being' under  treatment  about  four  wrecks,  he  very 
imprudently  left  his  bed  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  profes- 
sional attendant,  and  attempted,  with  the  assistance  of  a  crutch,  to  w^alk 
upon  his  limb.  The  result  of  his  temerity,  of  course,  was  disastrous ;  the 
imperfectly  united  fragments  were  again  widely  separated,  and  the  joint 
became  stiff,  swollen,  and  excessively  painful.  He  was  again  placed  under 
treatment,  but  circumstances  occurred  rendering  his  removal  to  the  hospital 
necessary. 

On  his  admission  I  found  the  knee  stiff,  very  slightly  flexed,  exceedingly 
sensitive  upon  the  least  motion,  and  so  much  distended  by  an  accumulation 
of  fluid  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  number  and 
situation  of  the  fractured  portions  of  the  rotula.  The  slightest  palpation 
of  the  tumefied  mass  afforded  to  the  hand,  very  perceptibly,  the  sense  of 
fluctuation,  and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling  was  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  joint.     His  general  health  was  excellent. 
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Altlit»iiu:li  almost  ovory  exju'dit'iit  had  hceii  oxliaustod,  previously  to  his 
eiitraiiee  into  the  hospital,  with  the  view  of  securing;  the  absorption  of  the 
lliiid  contained  in  the  joint,  and  a  ri'union  of  the  fraetured  bone,  it  was 
deemed  advisal)le,  after  eonsnltation  with  my  eolleaunes,  to  make  another 
attempt  to  preserve  the  patient's  lind).  I  therefore  jjave  him  alterative 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  applied  tincture  of  iodine,  ami  carefidly 
bandag'ed  the  leu;  and  hiid  it  in  a  splint.  This  course  of  treatment  was 
sedulously  persevered  in  for  about  one  week,  but  there  appearinj^  to  bo  no 
visible  improvement,  and  as  tlic  lluid  was  beuinninti-  to  burrow  under  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  thiji;h,  1  at  once  made  an  incision  into  the  joint 
and  evacuated  about  twelve  ounces  of  ])us. 

Feb.  2Slh.  Has  not  rested  well ;  no  appetite;  and  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  is  nearly  as  <;reat  as  before  the  joint  had  been  opened.  Made  another 
incision  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  first  one,  and  removed  ten  ounces  of 
purulent  matter.  As  the  matter  had  invaded  the  interstices  of  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh,  there  was  considerable  handling  and  compression  necessary 
in  order  to  dislodge  it  from  the  sinuses  in  which  it  was  deposited.  Ordered 
tonics,  generous  diet,  and  porter  daily, 

March  Uh.  A  profuse  sanious  and  unhealthy  discharge  going  on  from 
both  incisions;  and  the  synovial  fluid  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 
escaping.  Notwithstanding,  the  patient's  health  remains  unimpaired,  his 
appetite  is  good,  and  his  sleep  is  tolerably  refreshing.  At  this  stage  of  the 
case  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  amputating  the  leg,  keeping  in  mind  the 
great  length  of  time  since  the  injury  was  received — the  exhausting  effect 
of  the  profuse  and  unhealthy  discharge  then  going  on — the  many  futile 
efforts,  thus  far,  made  to  restore  the  limb  to  usefulness — and  recollecting 
that  South,  in  his  translation  of  Chelius,  tells  us  that  "compound  fracture 
of  the  knee-cap  almost  invariably  requires  amputation,  as  the  injury  pro- 
ducing it  is  so  severe  that  there  can  be  little  expectation  of  a  satisfactory 
issue,"  I  considered  this  a  case  requiring  and  justifying  the  use  of  the 
knife.  But  the  patient  not  being  willing  to  submit  to  this  supposed  dernier 
resHort,  I  continued  the  treatment  as  heretofore,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
my  term  of  hospital  duty  (first  of  May),  I  had  the  unfeigned  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  patient  discharged  well,  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  that 
of  a  slightly  anchylosed  knee.  He  walks  without  a  staff,  is  engaged  again 
in  driving  stage,  and  says  his  leg  is  "nearly  as  good  as  ever." 

The  al)ove  is  a  condensed  account  of  this  case  as  detailed  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Lancaster  City  Medical  Society,  and  it  furnishes  us  with 
another  proof  of  the  propriety,  when  there  is  a  preternatural  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  knee-joint,  of  making  an  incision  and  evacuating  it.  In 
the  August  number  of  the  Lancet,  there  are  recorded  three  or  four  cases 
illustrating  the  feasibility  of  this  procedure,  and  some  of  the  cases,  in  many 
respects,  are  very  analogous  to  the  one  above  related. 
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Art.  IX. — Case  of  Epilepsy  cured  hy  the  Removal  of  a  Portion  of 
J)ep7-essed  Bone  from  the  Skull,  resulting  from  an  Injury  received 
ten  years  prior  to  the  Operation.  By  H.  P.  Yeates,  M.  D.,  of  Balti- 
more.    (With  a  wood-cut  ) 

On  Friday,  21st  Octolser,  I  was  called  to  a  young  man,  named  George 
Eckhart,  residing  on  Low  St.,  aet.  20  years,  who  had  been  subject  to 
epilepsy  for  ten  years.  He  was  now  labouring  under  convulsions,  and  had 
been  so  for  several  hours  previous;  bowels  torpid;  without  fever;  ordered 
cathartic  of  prot.  chlor.  hyd.  et  ex.  colocynth  comp. 

Saturday,  22d.  No  convulsions ;  cheerful. 

Sunday,  23d.  Eleven  convulsions  within  an  hour,  and  my  attention  was 
then  called  to  the  fact  that  ten  years  prior  to  this  time  he  had  received  an 
injury  on  the  head  by  a  blow  from  a  pick,  such  as  used  by  labourers  for 
excavating.  Upon  examination  of  the  skull,  there  was  found  to  be  a  con- 
siderable depression  of  a  portion  of  the  right  parietal  bone.  Inasmuch 
as  the  first  convulsion  had  followed  the  blow,  and  continued  ever  since,  the 
longest  interval  being  a  month,  and  latterly  but  a  few  days,  I  determined 
to  apply  the  trephine,  and  remove  the  depressed  portion  of  bone,  which  I 
proceeded  to  do,  assisted  by  Drs.  E.  S.  Baldwin  and  Mahan.  At  this  time 
(3  o'clock  P.  M.)  the  patient  was  insensible.  I  removed  two  buttons  of 
bone,  and  the  piece  dividing  the  openings,  being  full  two  inches  in  length 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  pulse,  which  before  the 
operation  was  small,  now  became  fuller,  and  the  laborious  respiration  which 
had  also  existed  gradually  subsided  ;  his  comatose  condition  remained,  and 
he  had  seven  covulsions  during  the  afternoon  and  night. 

Monday,  24th.  Pulse,  160;  tongue,  brown  and  dry;  skin,  hot  and  dry; 
coma  continues ;  dilatation,  of  the  pupils ;  respiration  hurried,  without 
stertor,  which  existed  on  the  previous  day;  bowels  constipated.  R. — Prot. 
chlor.  hyd.  x  grs. 

Tuesday,  25th.  Pulse  160  ;  tongue  and  skin  as  on  the  day  before;  pupils 
continue  dilated ;  four  convulsions  since  last  visit ;  bowels  not  moved. 
Ordered  enema  of  spts.  terebinth.  3J,  ol.  ricini  ^j,  in  a  pint  of  warm  water. 

Wednesday,  26th.  Pulse,  140 ;  tongue  moist ;  skin  dry,  but  not  so  hot 
as  before ;  pupils  natural ;  no  convulsions;  bowels  moved  freely  during  the 
night,  and  partially  conscious,  with  much  less  coma.  Ordered  10  grs.  chlor. 
pot.  in  water  every  three  hours. 

Thursday,  21th.  Pulse,  100  ;  skin  and  tongue  moist ;  pupils  natural ;  no 
convulsion  ;  bowels  moved  ;  sensibility  and  consciousness  perfectly  restored, 
and  complains  of  soreness  of  the  head ;  wound  healing. 

Friday,  28th.  Pulse,  100  ;  tongue  moist ;  pupils  natural ;  no  convulsion ; 
bowels  moved  ;  perfectly  sensible.     R.  continued. 
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Saturday,  i20tli.  Pulso,  DT  ;  loiijiiio  iiioisl  ami  cloaii ;  no  fever  or  convul- 
sion, and  i>erfeetly  rational.      U.  eontinued. 

Sunday,  oOtli.  Pulse,  S(» ;  no  feve-r ;  all  the  fundions  natural.  Suspend 
medieine,  and  dre.ss  the  wound  with  simple  eerate  and  lint.  Diet,  toast  and 
tea;  small  piece  of  niutton-ehoi)  for  dinner. 

From  this  time  the  i)atient  continued  to  improve,  and  now,  four  weeks 

since  the  ojieration,  has  had  no  convulsions,  except  those  mentioned  as 

occurrinj:;  the  second  day  after,  and  the  wound  in 

the  scalp,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  has  very 

nearly  closed. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  is  that 
on  one  of  the  buttons  of  bone  removed  is  a  tooth- 
like process  (seeGg.)  proceeding  from  and  perfectly 
attached  to  the  piece,  about    one  inch  in  length, 
which  had  no  doubt  l>een  pressing  on  the  brain,  or  projecting  into  the  sub- 
stance since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  and  which  I  believe  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  convulsions. 
Balt.,  Nov.,  1859. 


Art.  X. — Amputation  of  a  Gangrenous  Arm.  By  B.  J.  D.  luwix,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Surgeon  U,  S.  A. 

February  3,  1859.  A  robust  muscular  Mexican,  ait.  28,  while  handling 
his  musketoon  accidentally  discharged  it ;  the  piece  was  charged  with  ball 
cartridge,  and  had  the  wooden  ramrod  in  the  barrel  at  the  time.  The 
contents  of  the  gun  entered  the  right  arm  on  the  anterior  ulnar  side  about 
two  inches  above  the  wrist-joint,  and  thence  passed  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards .  to  a  point  about  three  inches  above  the  elbow-joint,  which  it 
shattered  as  well  as  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  ball  passed  out 
above  the  joint,  while  the  ramrod  broke  and  splintered  into  several  parts, 
some  of  which  made  their  exeunt  opposite  to  the  articulation.  Many 
pieces  of  the  rod  were  removed  before  I  saw  him.  I  examined  the  wound 
four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  cleared  it  of  all  extraneous 
substances  that  could  be  detected.  A  long  ball-forceps  was  passed  through 
the  course  of  the  ball,  and  every  particle  of  foreign  matter  removed  that 
could  he  found.  After  satisfying  myself  of  the  extent  of  the  injury,  I 
w^arned  the  patient  of  its  serious  character,  and  the  probability  that  ampu- 
tation would  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
lesion.  He,  being  a  poor  man,  depending  on  his  manual  labour  for  support, 
was  anxious  to  retain  the  arm  at  any  risk ;  I  determined  to  use  every  means 
in  my  power  to  save  the  limb,  even  in  a  damaged  condition.  Cold  water 
dressing  ordered  to  be  continually  applied  while  the  limb  was  placed  in  the 
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proper  condition  for  its  recovery  in  a  semi-flexed  position.  Morph.  sulph. 
gr.  ss  given,  which  tranquillized  the  patient. 

ith.  Slept  well ;  limb  very  much  swollen,  painful.  Continue  cold  appli- 
cation ;  morph.  sulph.  gr.  ss,  at  bedtime ;  diet  to  be  of  the  mildest  cha- 
racter. 

5//?.  Rested  well ;  pulse  good  ;  extensive  tumefaction  all  over  the  limb  ; 
slight  crepitus  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand ;  profuse  secretion  of  fetid 
gas  in  the  wound  ;  wound  carefully  cleansed,  and  washed  with  dilute  sol. 
sodae  chlor. ;  cataplas.  earb.  lig.  substituted  for  the  cold  water  dressing. 
01.  ricini  f5iss,  to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

Qih.  Suppuration  very  profuse  and  excessively  fetid  ;  no  abatement  of 
swelling ;  bowels  freely  moved  ;  slept  well ;  tongue  natural ;  appetite  very 
good.     Continue  previous  treatment ;  and  allowed  light  nourishing  diet. 

*ith.  'No  diminution  of  the  suppurative  process  ;  extensive  generation  of 
fetid  gas  throughout  the  arm  ;  discoloration  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
band ;  limb  gangrenous.  Continue  cataplasm  of  pulv.  carb.  lig.,  and 
frequent  ablution  with  "  Labarraque's  solution."  Patient  rests  well,  and 
is  of  a  resigned  but  cheerful  disposition  ;  appetite  good ;  bowels  regular  ; 
tongue  and  pulse  natural. 

Wi.  Gangrene  extending  upwards ;  discbarge  excessively  offensive ; 
phlyctaense  numerous  over  the  arm  ;  total  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  limb 
below  the  elbow-joint ;  patient  is  weak,  and  inclined  to  be  restless;  is  now 
anxious  to  have  the  limb  removed ;  pulse  quick  and  small ;  tongue  clean, 
bowels  natural.    Continue  treatment  of  preceding  day. 

8  o'clock  P.  M.  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to  visit  this  patient,  who  was 
reported  to  be  "bleeding  to  death"  from  his  wounds.  I  arrived  in  a  few 
moments  and  found  he  had  had  a  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  lower 
wound  by  which  he  had  lost  about  three  pints  of  blood.  Previous  to  my 
arrival  a  handkerchief  had  been  tightly  tied  around  the  upper  portion  of 
the  arm,  which  had  controlled  the  hemorrhage  already  ;  but,  as  he  com- 
plained much  of  the  pain  which  it  caused  him,  I  loosened  it  and  placed  a 
tourniquet  with  a  proper  pad  over  the  vessel.  The  patient  was  alone  and 
asleep  when  the  bleeding  commenced,  hence  the  amount  of  blood  lost  before 
he  received  assistance.  He  is  very  weak,  cold,  and  complains  much  of  the 
pain  caused  by  the  tourniquet ;  pulse  TO,  weak  ;  countenance  pallid.  R. — 
Ammon.  carb.  5J ;  aether  sulph.  siv;  tinct.  zingib.  ^ij  ;  spt.  vin.  gal.  fsiij. — 
M.  ■  A  dessertspoonful  in  a  little  water  every  half  hour  when  not  sleeping. 
Morph.  sulph.  gr.  ss.  This  gradually  restored  his  strength,  and  about 
one  hour  after  the  cessation  of  hemorrhage,  the  pressure  of  the  tourniquet 
was  gradually  lessened,  and  a  careful  assistant  left  to  take  charge  of  the 
patient  with  proper  directions  how  to  proceed  in  case  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  bleeding.  I  visited  him  during  the  night  and  found  him  much  revived, 
although  sleepless,  in  consequence  of  which  I  repeated  the  morphia. 

Wi.  Slept  well  during  ihe  latter  part  of  the  night ;  feels  much  stronger, 
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and  is  desirous  to  have  the  arm  anijuitateil.  Pulse  good  ;  is  cheerful  and 
easy.  At  \)  A.  M.,  I  had  him  removed  from  his  tent  to  the  liospital,  when, 
all  things  being  in  readiness,  chloroform  ami  sulphuric  ether,  mixed  in 
equal  measures,  were  cautiously  administered  until  he  was  brought  under 
their  intluence.  Having  done  this,  I  directed  an  assistant  to  make  pressure 
upon  the  a.xillary  artery  with  his  fingers,  and  I  then  removed  the  limb  by 
an  internal  and  external  llap  operation,  about  five  inches  above  the  gan- 
grenous iiiHamuiation.  But  a  few  ounces  of  blood  were  lost,  and  the 
wound  being  united  l)y  interrupted  sutures  and  adhesive  straps,  cold  water 
dressing  was  applied  to  the  stump.  The  antcsthesia  i)assed  quickly  oft', 
and  the  jtatient  did  not  complain  of  any  ])ain  whatever.  l)in'usil)le  stimu- 
lants and  an  anodyne  were  given,  after  wliicli  he  enjoyed  refreshing  repose. 

The  removed  limb  was  found  gangrenous  up  to  the  elbow-joint,  the 
course  of  the  ball  being  in  a  state  of  sjihacelus ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  shattered  to  pieces  with  both  condyles  entirely  separated  from  it. 
The  elbow-joint  was  full  of  pus  and  undergoing  rapid  disorganization  ;  the 
artery  had  ruptured  opi)Osite  the  joint,  about  half  an  inch  above  its  bifur- 
cation. Two  pieces  of  the  ramrod  were  found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soft 
tissues  on  the  dorsal  asjject  of  the  arm,  one  three  and  the  other  six  inches 
in  length.  These  pieces  of  wood  had  come  in  contact  with  the  bone  and 
rebounded  backwards,  making  a  new  track  for  themselves  entirely  distinct 
from  the  course  of  the  ball.  It  was  impossible  to  discover  them  as  they 
lay  under  the  deep  layer  of  muscles,  which  difficulty  was  increased  by  the 
tumefaction. 

lOih.  Patient  spent  a  comfortable  night;  removed  dressing  and  found 
the  wound  looking  well — no  appearance  of  gangrene.  Continue  cold 
application  ;  generous  diet ;  ol.  ricini  f3iss.  Morph.  sulph.  gr.  ss  at 
bedtime. 

IWi.  Continues  doing  well;  wound  suppurating  freely;  no  union  by 
"first  intention;"  pil.  quiu.  sulph.,  three  times  daily.  Continue  other 
treatment. 

14//?.  Convalescing  rapidly;  wound  healing  by  granulation  ;  suppuration 
free  and  of  healthy  character;  two  small  sloughs  forming  on  the  edge  of 
the  external  flap, 

IGth.  Doing  well.  Removed  sloughs  from  wound  ;  three  ligatures  came 
away  ;  general  health  good. 

This  man  continued  to  improve  rapidly  without  a  bad  symptom.  On 
the  sixteenth  day  after  the  operation  the  last  ligature,  from  the  brachial 
artery,  came  away,  and  twenty-seven  days  after  the  amputation  he  was  dis- 
charged in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

This  case  presents  some  interesting  points  in  its  history :  First,  the 
nature  of  the  missiles  inflicting  the  lesion,  and  the  unusual  manner  by 
which  the  foreign  body  became  hidden  in  the  soft  tissues.  Second,  the 
gangrenous  condition  of  the  limb  at  the  time  when  amputation  was  resorted 
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to,  and  the  cessation  of  the  gangrene  with  the  removal  of  the  gangrenous 
part,  before  a  line  of  demarcation  had  Ijeen  established. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  operating  dunng  the  pro- 
gressive stage  of  gangrene;  but  with  the  rupture  of  the  chief  arterial 
vessel,  I  had  to  amputate  or  have  recourse  to  ligation  of  the  artery  near 
the  trunk,  which  would  have  been  courting  the  extension  of  the  gangrene 
in  as  dangerous  a  degree  as  by  resorting  to  amputation  at  once.  Pressure 
would  not  do  ;  it  could  not  be  borne,  and  the  short  period  during  which  it 
had  to  be  resorted  to  it  caused  a  very  marked  rapid  extension  of  the  gan- 
grene towards  the  shoulder.  Under  these  circumstances  I  was  induced  to 
anticipate  the  disease  by  removing  the  offending  member  at  once,  knowing 
that,  in  case  the  gangrene  should  reappear,  I  could  amputate  at  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

Fort  Buchaxax,  Arizona,  June,  1859. 


Art.  XI. — Retention  of  Urine  from  Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Pros- 
tate Gland;  Siipra-pubic  Puncture  of  the  Bladder  after  seventy-tico 
hours;  Restoration  of  the  Natural  Passage;  Death  after  six  weeks 
from  Inanition.     By  B.  F.  Schneck,  M.  D.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

August,  1858.  Thomas  Light,  aged  58,  of  lymphatic  temperament,  had 
been  suffering  from  urinary  trouble  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  never  con- 
sulted a  physician ;  each  attack  ending  favourably  after  several  days'  acute 
pain.  About  the  22d  of  August,  however,  after  exposure,  he  experienced 
severer  symptoms  than  ever  before ;  and  having  on  the  24th  sent  for  some 
medicines,  which  did  him  no.good,  he  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  requested 
my  attendance.  He  stated  that  he  had  last  made  water  on  the  evening  of 
the  2.3d,  thirty-six  hours  before;  and  then  only  a  small  quantity  and  with 
great  agony.  The  bladder  was  greatly  distended  and  tender;  and  he  suffered 
severely  from  constant  inclination  to  urinate,  but  could  not  pass  a  drop.  I 
made  many  and  patient  attempts  with  the  catheter;  using,  in  succession,  the 
silver,  gum,  and  flexible  metal  instrument,  of  all  sizes,  without  being  able 
to  pass  the  prostate.  Every  attempt  to  introduce  it  further  occasioned  the 
greatest  agony.  Ordered  an  active  saline  cathartic  and  warm  baths,  and 
tried  the  catheter  again  at  noon  and  evening,  but  with  the  same  want  of 
success;  while  on  each  occasion,  then  and  subsequently,  the  external  end  of 
the  instrument  was  observed  to  pass  through  various  irregular  motions,  indi- 
cating deviations  of  the  urethra  from  its  natural,  median  course.  This 
was  confirmed  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum,  w'hich  revealed  the  point  of  the 
catheter  quite  turned  over  against  the  ramus  of  the  left  ischium.    Evening. 
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The  jmrjrntivc  in  the  inoriiiuf!:  liaviiiir  been  rejected,  and  tliero  bcinj;  now 
much  fever,  lie  was  lilod  to  twenty  onnci's,  and  was  ordered  to  liavc  several 
conip.  eatli.  pills  and  Ep.soin  salts;  warm  hath  to  he  cuntinned. 

2(i/A.  lias  passed  no  water,  and  is  not  ])nr,ired;  hnt  vomited  repeatedly 
duriiiir  the  injrht.  His  expression  is  very  anxious,  and  he  sleei)s  a  fri'cat 
deal  (has  had  no  anodyne),  indieatinj;  evidently  nrca  jioisoninj;-.  l)rs. 
Marshall  and  Ranch  in  consultation;  no  better  success  with  catheter  in 
afternoon  and  evening'.  Bowels  moved  three  times  since  noon.  Evening. 
Pulse  72,  full  and  rej2;ular;  very  drowsy;  abdominal  distension  enormous. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  man's  only  hope  seemed  to  lie  in  puncture  of  the 
bladder;  and  after  a  final  consultation,  in  which  the  necessity  of  the 
operation  was  unhesitatingly  admitted  (after  another  futile  essay  with  the 
catheter  all  round),  it  was  accordingly  done,  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
pubis.  The  common  straight  ascites  trocar,  with  canula  two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  in  the  absence  of  any  other,  was  used.  Fully  three  pints  of  dark- 
coloured,  most  offensive  urine  flowed  through  the  tube;  after  which  a  gum 
catheter  was  introduced  through  it,  and  both  having  been  secured  by  tapes 
and  adhesive  plaster,  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  tolerably  comfortable. 

2T//(.  Morning.  Has  had  a  good  night.  At  least  two  pints  of  urine 
was  collected  through  the  catheter,  and  probably  four  ounces  more  came 
through  the  canula,  and  was  absorbed  by  cloths.  Yery  comatose,  pulse 
slow  and  feeble,  and  skin  cool ;  face  pale  and  very  anxious.  Adynamia, 
from  urea  poisoning.  Ordered  a  dessertspoonful  of  brandy  every  hour, 
until  reaction  had  set  in.  At  noon  and  evening  the  patient  felt  better; 
had  taken  meat  broths  with  relish  ;  was  warmer  and  less  drowsy. 

28th.  Morning.  Scarcely  any  urine  passed  during  the  night ;  abdomen 
much  tumefied,  presenting  exactly  the  outline  of  the  distended  bladder  be- 
fore the  operation  ;  great  pain  over  the  whole  region,  and  did  not  sleep  a 
wink  all  night.  Placed  him  on  his  side,  when  the  urine  again  flowed. 
Pulse  68,  calor  mordax,  has  great  thirst ;  complains  of  a  painful  stricture 
in  his  throat,  and  says  he  can  scarcely  swallow.  Ordered  opium  gr.  j,  sp. 
nitric  ether  f 5j,  diluted  largely,  to  be  taken  every  fourth  hour ;  omitting 
brandy.  Evening.  Symptoms  improved;  attempted  catheter  for  first  time 
since  operation,  without  success. 

29/A.  Strong  tendency  to  sinking  again,  with  coma,  &c.  Resumed 
brandy  and  vol.  julep. 

30(h,  Slst.  Better ;  tried  catheter  again,  including  Dr.  Physick's  bougie- 
tipped  instrument,  but  unsuccessfully.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  the 
urine  that  flowed  from  the  puncture  immediately  after,  for  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  was  deeply  tinged  with  blood;  a  most  encouraging  sign,  as 
indicating  a  communication  between  the  urethra  and  bladder.  Noon  and 
evening.  General  condition  could  not  be  better ;  may  be  pronounced  well 
as  soon  as  the  urethra  is  again  open. 

Septembe?'  1.  Glans  penis  and  orifice  of  urethra  moist,  as  with  several 
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drops  of  urine.  Catheter  attempted  again  by  several  medical  friends,  but 
without  success. 

2d,  ifh.  Could  not  be  better.  Has  an  excellent  appetite,  and  seems  to 
have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  My  friends  again  attempted  the  catheter, 
but  unavailingly. 

bth.  Tongue  dryish,  and  of  a  bright-red  colour  in  the  middle ;  pulse  84. 

Gfh.  Tongue  very  red,  and  covered  with  a  tenacious,  pasty  mucus,  as  in 
enteric  fever;  an  unfavourable  sign. 

*ith.  At  the  first  attempt  this  morning,  without  any  pain,  the  catheter 
entered  the  bladder,  and  was  left  in  situ.  Now  also  a  new  gum  catheter 
having  been  introduced  through  the  canula,  this  latter  was  withdrawn,  so 
as  to  allow  the  tissues  to  contract  upon  its  course,  preparatory  to  the  final 
removal  also  of  the  gum  tube. 

8th.  Diarrhoea  with  tenesmus  ;  for  which  laudanum  enemata,  and  catechu 
and  creta  mixture  were  used.  This  rectal  imtation  may  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  catheter,  and  may  require  the  removal  of  the  instrument 
very  soon.     Tongue  dry  and  red  ;  delirious  occasionally. 

10//;.  The  catheter  having  slipped  almost  entirely  out  of  the  urethra,  I 
removed  and  reintroduced  it,  and  drew  off  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  very 
acid,  and  containing  much  purulent  matter.  Has  had  several  evacuations 
resembling  soapsuds.  Pulse  92,  tongue  red  and  dry,  face  anxious.  Gave 
volatile  julep,  and  infusion  of  serpentaria  and  valerian.  Evening.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  introduce  the  catheter,  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  observed  to  be 
closed  by  a  thin  incrustation  of  blood,  which  had  formed  since  the  morning. 
As  soon  as  this  film  was  removed,  about  5ss  of  blood  and  pus  mixed  ran 
from  the  urethra.  The  instrument  gave  pain  about  two  inches  down,  and 
again  in  passing  the  prostate.  The  first  urine  that  flowed  was  one  half 
blood ;  then  it  became  clear,  and  lastly  was  so  heavily  mingled  with  pus  as 
to  have  quite  a  milky  colour.  Decided  to  lay  the  catheter  aside,  and  intro- 
duce it  only  twice  a  day.     Qrlfice  of  puncture  almost  closed. 

12//i.  Since  the  removal  of  the  catheter,  there  have  been  no  more  tenes- 
mus and  diarrhoea.  Prostration  very  great;  extremities  cold;  pulse  78 
and  thready ;  bowels  moved  several  times,  evacuations  consisting  of  fecal 
matter  and  blood.  Ordered  brandy,  quinia,  and  beef  essence.  Evening. 
About  the  same ;  a  little  urine  passed  through  the  natural  passages,  by  the 
patient's  own  volition. 

Vith.  Is  better ;  pulse  89;  surface  warm ;  tongue  moist;  bowels  quiet. 
A  little  urine  flowed  through  the  puncture ;  and  he  several  times  relieved 
his  bladder  in  the  natural  way,  and  freely. 

14^^,  16//?.  Pulse  74: ;  tongue  moist ;  evacuations  perfectly  natural ;  ap- 
parently almost  convalescent. 

17//(.  Tongue  dryish ;  pulse  96;  Huxham's  tr.  bark. 

18th.  Pulse  100;  skin  shrunken,  cold,  and  dry.    Vomited  the  bark  tiuct. 
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10//».  Passed  nrinc  in  a  full,  lliick  stream  diii-ini;-  tlie  niglit.  l^ulsi;  S  I 
and  feeble;  vol.  jiilei). 

20//1,  2\sf.  Passes  his  nriiie  hy  the  uretlira  at  will,  exce))t  a  few  drops, 
whieli  will  ooze  from  the  pnneliire.  Brown  incriistations  have  a))i)earecl 
on  his  teeth  ;  ])nlse  varyini::  from  '.)() — 08. 

22d — 25//(.  In  statu  (iiio.  Pulse  80 — 86;  takes  brandy,  valerian,  eats 
animal  and  voirelaltle  fuoil  with  ;:reat  relish,  and  seems  to  Ije  gaining  llesh. 
Bowels  natural. 

28//i — 30(h.  The  urine  again  containing  pns,  uva  ursi  was  given ;  the 
other  remedies  being  eontinued.     Pulse  86 — 96  ;  tongue  dryish  and  red. 

October  2.  Morning.  Pulse  120;  tongue  red  and  dry;  countenance 
bad;  sinking  rapidly.  Evening.  Pulse  140,  and  very  feeble.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  eight  days  ago,  and  two  weeks  ago,  the  symptoms  under- 
went a  precisely  similar  change  for  the  worse,  notwithstanding  the  use,  at 
intervals,  of  quinia  and  tinct.  bark,  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  ought  to 
have  been  capable  of  setting  aside  an  j  jjey'iodical,  pernicious  movement 
in  the  case. 

3(7.  Pulse  130 — 140;  tongue  dry  and  red;  urine  quite  clear.  Com- 
plained again  of  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing;  says  "he  would,  but 
cannot  eat."  Ordered  ten  grains  of  chlorate  potash  to  be  given  in  muci- 
lage of  gum  Arabic  every  two  hours,  "for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
saline  matter  in  the  blood,  and  thereby  increasing  its  capacity  for  absorbing 
oxygen  from  the  air ;  and  thus  re-exciting  and  sustaining  the  failing  organic 
sensibility  and  cai)illary  action"  to  a  greater  degree  than  could  be  done  by 
quinia  or  all  the  ordinary  diffusiljle  stimulants.  {Chicago  Medical  Journ., 
August,  1858,  p.  410.)     Ordered  beef  broth,  very  highly  salted. 

4//!.  The  urine  passed  to  day,  althongli  clear  at  first,  yielded,  after  stand- 
ing some  hours,  at  least  an  ounce  of  thick,  glairy  sediment,  like  wiiite  of 
Q^g,  so  tenacious  as  to  be  with  difficulty  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.     Can  take  neither  medicine  nor  food;  "it  will  not  go  down." 

bih.  Almost  pulseless ;  hands  and  feet  cold ;  dysphagia  complete. 

Wi.  Is  barely  alive,  but  unconscious. 

*lth.  Died  last  night. 

Post-mortem  examination,  twelve  hours  after  death. — The  first  thing 
that  attracted  attention  upon  looking  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
was  the  extremely  diminutive  size  and  contracted  state  of  the  bladder. 
This  viscus,  at  the  time  of  the  puncture,  contained  upwards  of  three  pints 
of  urine,  it  was  now  so  small  as  to  hold  barely  half  a  gill  of  liquid.  This 
contraction — the  inevitable  effect  of  the  expulsive  efforts  made  necessary  by 
the  enlarged  prostate  for  so  many  years,  and  W'hich  probably  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  last  illness — may  have  been  overcome  by  the  enormous  disten- 
sion which  threatened  the  patient's  life,  and  immediately  returned  again  as 
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soon  as  the  operation  had  relieved  this  distension.  Great  contraction  and 
a  thickening  of  its  coats  had  become  the  natural  state  of  the  man's  bladder. 

From  the  local  symptoms  during  life,  the  presumption  was  that  an  adhe- 
sion had  occurred  between  the  bladder  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  at 
the  point  of  puncture ;  but  the  autopsy  showed  that,  instead  of  immediate 
contact,  there  was  a  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  between  the  contracted 
viscus  and  the  external  orifice ;  the  inter-communicating  channel  having 
become  lined  by  an  adventitious  mucous  membrane.  Hence  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  the  canula  should  be  suflTered  to  remain  longer  than  three 
or  four  days,  at  furthest.  Indeed,  it  may  very  much  be  questioned  whether 
it  had  not  better  have  been  entirely  withdrawn  at  that  time ;  and  whether 
its  presence  for  upwards  of  two  weeks  may  not  have  proved  a  source  of 
irritation  to  the  bladder.  In  a  similar  case,  again,  I  should  urge  its  re- 
moval after  the  second  or  third  day. 

Owing  to  the  condensed  state  of  its  walls,  the  entire  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  was  thrown  into  many  and  large  rugse,  and  presented  a  dark 
purple  colour,  evidently  the  result  of  inflammatory  action. 

The  prostate  gland  was  very  hard,  and  enormously  enlarged.  Upon  slit- 
ting up  the  urethra  back  to  the  bladder  the  entire  gland  was  exposed,  and 
appeared  of  a  nearly  white  colour ;  and  in  the  extraordinary  lateral  hyper- 
trophy, all  traces  of  the  middle  or  third  lobe  were  entirely  lost.  Upon 
making  an  incision  into  it,  its  scirrhous  character  became  apparent,  feeling 
under  the  knife  like  gristle  or  leather. 

The  urethra  anteriorly,  in  its  membranous  portion,  was  normal,  except  a 
discoloration — though  in  a  less  degree — similar  to  that  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  itself;  and  the  closest  examination  afforded  no 
clue  to  the  sources  of  the  blood  which  occasionally  followed  the  attempts  to 
introduce  the  catheter.  But  for  this  evidence,  the  occasional  hemorrhage 
just  referred  to  might  have  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  false  passages,  or 
other  lesions,  from  the  manipulations. 

In  the  pouch  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  enlarged  gland,  some  purulent 
matter  was  found ;  but  as  there  was  no  abscess  in  the  prostate  itself,  or  in 
the  contiguous  structures,  its  existence  here,  or  as  discharged  with  the  urine 
for  a  time,  seems  unaccountable ;  unless,  indeed  (although  the  supposition 
is  not  warranted  by  the  symptoms  during  life),  it  may  have  come  from  the 
kidneys,  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  examine.  The  renal  source  of  the 
pus  ,is  regarded  as  the  true  one  by  all  my  medical  friends  who  saw  the  case ; 
but  the  examination  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete,  because  this  fact  was 
not  verified. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  promising,  almost  convalescent  condition  of  the 
patient  during  the  last  week  but  one  of  his  life,  when  he  took  nourishment 
and  stimulants  so  freely,  with  the  urethra  again  entirely  pervious,  his  death 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  inanition  consequent  on  his  dys-* 
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jjliauia  ;  a  termination  especially  unfortunate,  iu  view  of  ids  otherwise 
Id-rhly  favoural)le  condition.  Besides,  there  was  present  an  obscurely 
typlioid  element,  which  complicated  the  case,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
dejrrce  to  its  fatal  termination. 

The  advocates  of  forced  cathetcrism  will,  no  doubt,  be  disposed  to  thiidv 
and  .^ay,  that  the  result  would  have  I)ecn  entirely  diflTcrent  had  that  measure 
been  adoi>ted.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  the  violent  laceration  of 
so  dense  (and,  iu  this  case,  sensitive)  a  structure,  by  the  conical  iustruuieut, 
could  not  have  proved  otherwise  than  disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  and  the 
two  lobes,  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  parts,  were  so  tiirhtly  in  contact, 
that  the  thinnest  silver  probe  could  not  be  passed  between  them. 

Moreover,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  continuity  of  the  urethra  was 
restored,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  operation  itself  was  successful, 
although  life  was  afterwards  threatened,  and  ultimately  destroyed,  by  causes 
which  had  no  appreciable  connection  whatever  with  the  local  affection. 
However  much,  then,  surgeons  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  having 
never  encountered  the  necessity  of  puncturing  the  human  bladder,  I  feel 
assured  that  an  examination  of  this  specimen  will  convince  every  candid 
mind  of  the  mechanical  impossibility  of  introducing  the  catheter,  in  the 
present  case,  except  by  forced  catheterism. 


Art.  XII. —  Case  of  Hijdroj)hobia  successfully  treated  wifJi  Drachm  Doses 
of  Calomel.  By  John  E.  H.  Ligget,  M.  D.,  of  Middleburg,  Carroll 
County,  Md. 

Ox  Monday,  the  16th  July,  1851,  I  was  requested  by  George  Mearing, 
Esq.,  of  Bruceville,  in  this  county,  to  visit  his  coloured  girl,  Maria,  aged 
about  20  years,  wiiom  he  supposed  to  be  labouring  under  the  above  disease. 
On  my  way  to  Mr.  M.'s  he  gave  me  the  following  history  of  the  case: 
Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  days  previously  this  girl,  with  his  little  son,  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  was  in  the  yard  teasing  a  young  dog  that  had  been 
unusually  dull  and  morose  for  a  day  or  two.  Whilst  holding  her  naked 
foot  towards  him,  the  dog  snapped  her  in  the  great  toe,  and  immediately 
sprang  at  the  child,  whom  he  seized  by  the  arm.  The  girl  ran  at  once 
into  the  house  with  the  child,  whose  cries  quickly  alarmed  the  family. 
Upon  removing  the  clothing  from  his  arm,  the  indentations  of  the  dog's 
teeth  were  distinctly  visible,  but  the  skin  was  unbroken ;  and  as  the  girl 
said  nothing  of  the  dog  having  snapped  her,  Mr.  M.'s  fears  were  quieted. 
He  at  once  had  the  dog  chained  in  an  out-house,  where,  in  two  or  three 
'days,  he  died  vrith  all  the  symptoms  of  rabies  canina  in  its  most  virulent 
form.     Some  three  days  before  I  was  called,  Maria  complained  of  pain  in 
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the  great  toe,  extending  up  the  limb  towards  the  body ;  at  the  same  time, 
from  being  a  very  lively  girl,  she  became  dull,  moody,  taciturn,  and  irrita- 
ble. Fpon  being  closely  pressed  by  her  master,  she  confessed  that  the  dog 
had  seized  her  by  the  toe,  and  that  one  of  the  tusks  had  penetrated  between 
the  nail  and  the  fieah,  and  had  drawn  blood.  Becoming  alarmed.  Mi*.  M. 
went  to  Littlestown,  Pa.,  to  procure  a  nostrum  (prepared  by  a  noted 
empiric),  which  enjoys  much  celebrity  as  a  prophylactic  in  this  disease. 
Upon  procuring  the  article  he  was  told  by  the  "doctor"  that,  if  the  disease 
was  near  development,  she  might,  whilst  taking  the  medicine,  have  one  or 
two  "fits,''''  which  need  not  alarm  him,  as  it  would  indicate  that  the  remedy 
was  producing  a  "proper  effect."  He  must  persevere,  and  she  would  soon 
be  relieved  of  all  unpleasant  symptoms.  Upon  returning  home  he  found 
the  girl  worse,  and  she  now  complained  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with 
slight  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  He  gave  the  medicine  according 
to  directions,  and  sure  enough,  after  several  hours,  she  had  a  "  fitf  after 
some  time  another,  and  again  another.  He,  however,  persevered  until  the 
following  morning,  when  the  medicine  had  all  been  taken,  and  the  spasms 
were  increasing,  frightfully,  in  frequency  and  violence.  He  then  called  on 
me  for  assistance.  I  found  her  condition  to  be  as  follows :  Her  mind  is 
clear,  and  she  is  conscious  of  the  approach  of  the  paroxysms,  of  which  she 
usually  gives  notice.  Countenance  anxious  and  despairing ;  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  radiating  towards  the  spine.  Stiffness  of  cervical  muscles 
increased.  Urgent  thirst,  with  indbilUy  to  swallow  Jiuids,  which  are 
immediately  ejected  from  the  mouth  with  great  force.  The  tongue  is 
white.  Pulse  90,  and  rather  tense.  Respiration  natural,  except  during 
the  paroxysms,  when  it  is  hurried  and  laborious.  There  is  increased 
salivary  secretion,  and  she  occasionally  expectorates,  with  violence,  small 
quantities  of  viscid  mucus,  which  appears  to  be  thrown  from  the  fauces. 
The  convulsive  paroxysms  are  frequent,  and  can  at  any  time  be  excited  by 
touching  her,  by  a  current  of  air,  or  by  the  sight  of  water  or  other  fluids. 

I  told  her  master  that  the  disease  was,  undoubtedly,  hydrophobia ;  that 
it  had  uniformly  proved  fatal  under  all  known  systems  of  treatment,  and 
that  as  I  proposed  to  pursue  a  course  he  might  deem  hazardous,  I  should 
prefer,  before  commencing  it,  to  have  my  diagnosis  fortified  by  the  opinion 
of  another  physician.  After  requesting  that  Dr.  Swope,  of  Taneytown, 
might  be  sent  for,  I  scarified  and  cauterized  the  toe,  directed  counter-irri- 
tants to  the  spinal  column,  and  left  her. 

5  o'clock  P.  M.  Dr.  Samuel  Swope  saw  the  case  with  me.  We  found 
the  paroxysms  still  increasing.  Morbid  sensibility  of  surface  excessive. 
Thirst  so  greatly  mcreased  that  she  now  calls  constantly  for  water,  the 
sight  of  which  excites  great  horror  and  immediate  spasm.  In  the  intervals 
complains  of  pain  in  the  head.  Intellect  still  clear.  Pulse  105,  tense. 
Heat  of  surface  somewhat  increased.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
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case,  Dr.  Swopc  concurrtHl  in  my  ili!i<;iiosis.  }lv  also  nssonted  to  tlic  })lan 
of  treatment  I  jiroposeil,  thouirh  without  any  liope  of  averting  the  fatal 
result  he  anticipated.  She  was  now  bled  to  the  amount  of  S-xx.wj,  and 
ordertHl  hydrarg.  ehlor.  mit.  5.1.  <'^  '*c  repeated  every  fon7'  hours  if  the 
symptoms  remain  unabated.  If  the  sjiasms  decline  in  frecjucney  and  vio- 
lence the  intervals  to  be  lengthened  to  i^ix  or  ci(jhl  hours. 

n//i,  8  o'clock  A.  M.  After  the  exhibition  of  the  caloniel  last  evening  she 
had  one  spasm,  after  which  the  spasms  ceased  until  two  o'clock  this  morning, 
when  they  returned  with  much  violence.  She  then  took  5j  hydrarg.  chlor. 
mit.,  and  had  an  enema  administered  (which  produced  but  slight  elfect), 
after  which  the  spasms  again  ceased.  She  is  now,  8  o'clock  A.M.,  lying 
quiet,  though  in  other  respects  her  symptoms  are  nearly  as  they  were 
yesterday  evening.  Ordered  a  drachm  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  by  an 
enema  of  ol.  terebinth.  Thirst  to  be  quenched  with  spoonfuls  of  crushed 
ice,  which  she  swallows  with  difficulty,  her  eyes  being  closed  to  avoid  the 
sight  of  it.  She  is  to  be  kejjt  perfectly  quiet  in  a  darkened  room,  and  all 
causes  of  irritation  carefully  avoided. 

5  o'clock  P.  M.  The  bowels  have  been  moved  moderately,  dejections 
nearly  natural.  She  has  been  free  from  the  convulsive  paroxysms  until 
within  the  last  hour  when  they  returned,  but  with  less  violence.  K — 
Ilydrarg.  chlor.  mit.  5J.  to  be  repeated  in  eight  hours  should  there  be  any 
return  of  spasm.     Continue  ice  ad  libitum. 

ISth.  Could  not  visit  the  patient  this  morning,  but  learned  from  Mr.  M. 
that  slic  had  rested  quietly  since  the  last  dose  of  calomel.  Directed  ice  to 
be  continued,  and  the  bowels  to  be  moved  by  enema,  ol.  terebinth. 

4  o'clock  P.  M.  No  return  of  convulsion  since  last  report.  Bowels  have 
been  freely  moved  by  enemata,  dejections  green.  Pulse  108,  small.  Tongue 
heavily  coated.  Some  heat  of  surface.  Complains  of  burning  pain  in 
epigastrium  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  Thirst  still  considerable,  but 
dread  of  fluids  and  inability  to  swallow  them  continue.  Symptoms  of 
approaching  ptyalism.     R — Epispast.  to  epigastrium,  and  continue  ice. 

Idth,  3  o'clock  A.M.  Patient  had  a  slight  spasm  yesterday  evening 
shortly  after  I  left,  which  recurred  in  half  an  hour,  when  her  master  gave 
her  hydrarg.  chlor.  mit.  5ss,  which  quieted  her  till  two  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, when  she  complained  of  violent  spasmodic  pains  in  the  jaw  and 
inferior  extremities,  when  I  was  sent  for.  Ordered  tr.  opii  5J)  to  be 
repeated  if  necessary.     Repeat  enema. 

5  o'clock  P.  M.  Rested  from  the  effects  of  the  opiate  until  one  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  when,  complaining  of  some  pain  in  the  jaw^,  she  took  tr. 
opii  5ss,  which  gave  her  speedy  relief.  Blister  has  drawn  well,  and  greatly 
relieved  the  burning  at  the  stomach.  Mouth  getting  decidedly  sore.  She 
can  now  Ijegin  to  swallow  fluids,  though  with  difficulty.  Asked  for  food, 
and  took  a  little  corn  gruel.  As  the  bowels  have  not  been  opened  since 
last  evening,  give  her  ol.  ricini  oj,  to  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours 
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until  the  bovrels  are  freely  moved.  Repeat  anodyne,  should  there  be  any 
nervous  commotion. 

20fh,  2  o'clock  P.  M.  Bowels  have  been  freely  moved,  dejections  dark 
green.  Mouth  deeply  ulcerated  but  dry,  and  ulcers  rather  livid  in  appear- 
ance. Has  been  easy  since  last  evening,  and  slept  pretty  well  during  the 
night.  Has  taken  corn  gruel  several  times  to-day,  and  can  now  swallow 
fluids  without  much  difficulty.  Pulse  106,  and  weak.  Exhaustion  con- 
siderable. Ordered  quinia  disulph.  gr.  iij,  with  acid,  sulph.  aromat.  dilut. 
gtt.  V,  every  three  hours.  Gargle  the  mouth  frequently  with  infusion  of 
white  oak  bark  and  alum  sweetened  with  honey. 

21s/,  Evening.  Salivary  glands  are  discharged  freely.  Ulcers  have 
assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  and  she  appears  to  be  decidedly  improving. 
Continued  treatment. 

2ith.  Has  continued  to  improve  since  last  report.  She  is  now  lively 
and  cheerful.     Appetite  good.     Evacuations  natural.     Mouth  healing. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  in  the  regular  administration  of 
nutritious  diet,  tonics  and  laxatives,  with  an  occasional  anodyne,  and  she 
was  discharged  cured  on  the  28th. 

Bemarks. — I  related  the  above  case,  shortly  after  its  occurrence,  to  a 
medical  gentleman  residing  in  an  adjoining  county,  whose  venerable  years 
and  high  professional  attainments  command  the  respect  of  all  who  know 
him.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  diagnosis,  and 
gave  as  his  reasons — firat,  that  the  patient  was  a  female,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  case  did  not  terminate  fatally.  He  assumed  from  the  sex  of  the 
patient  that  it  was  a  case  of  that  protean  disease,  hysteria,  simulating 
hydrophobia.  He  frankly  added  that  had  the  patient  been  a  male,  or  had 
she  died,  he  would  have  felt  himself  constrained  to  acknowledge  it  to  have 
been  a  case  of  rabies.  'Sow,  as  other  gentlemen  may  be  inclined  to  enter- 
tain similar  objections,  it  may  Ije  proper  to  endeavour  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  outset.  And  first :  Is  it  true  that  poisons — animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral — have  their  action  upon  the  human  organization  so  modified  by 
sex  that  they  will  produce  in  the  female  diseases  which,  although  appa- 
rently identical  with  those  excited  in  the  male,  are,  nevertheless,  mere 
counterfeits,  less  formidable  in  their  nature  and  more  amenable  to  the 
resources  of  science?  Will  the  virus  of  the  rattlesnake  or  viper,  or  the 
exhalations  from  the  Pontine  marshes,  produce  in  the  female  afi'ections 
similar  in  their  phenomena,  yet  differing  in  their  natwe,  from  those  pro- 
duced in  the  male  ?  The  records  of  medicine,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  furnish 
nothing  to  sustain  such  an  assumption.  "Why,  then,  shall  the  virus  of  a 
rabid  animal  produce,  in  the  female,  a  disease  presenting  all  the  appalling 
characteristics  of  hydrophobia,,  but  which,  nevertheless,  we  must  take  it  for 
granted  is  only  hysteria,  because  the  patient  is  a  female?  Such  a  doctrine 
would  forever  unsettle  our  diagnosis,  not  only  in  hydrophobia,  but  in  all 
other  forms  of  nervous  disease  in  females.     For  instance,  if  a  woman 
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a'oeivcs  a  wouml  in  a  tendinous  part,  which,  after  a  time,  is  foWDwed  l)y 
symptoms  of  Iclanuit,  wlio  sliall  say  that  it  is  not,  in  reality,  hysteria 
assuminj^  that  disi^uise  ^  More  partieularly  shouiil  tlie  patient  recover. 
That,  in  the  ease  1  have  reported,  the  disease  was  produced  by  a  ])oison 
deposited  in  the  wound  when  inllicted,  will  I  think  scarcely  be  doubted. 

The  second  objection  presuppo.ses  that  liydrojjhobia  is  cmscnlialli/,  and, 
■in  ils  very  nature,  incurable.  To  arijue  that,  because  certain  diseases  have 
hitherto  resisted  the  best  directed  eflbrts  of  medical  science  for  their  relief, 
they  are,  therefore,  nccestiarilij  incurable,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  illogical. 
Our  want  of  success  may,  more  rationally,  be  attributed  to  ignorance  of 
the  i)atbological  conditions  existing  in  this  class  of  diseases,  and  conse- 
(puMit  inaljility  to  employ  i)roper  therapeutic  agencies  for  their  removal. 
This  is,  unquestionably,  the  case  in  liydroi)h()bia.  Tlien  can  it  be  cause  of 
astonishment  that  in  the  i)resent  state  of  our  knowledge  (or  rather  igno- 
rance) of  tliis  malady  we  should  be  totally  at  fault  in  cstal)lishing  proper 
indications  for  ils  cure? 

The  author  of  this  paper  had  his  attention  drawn  to  this  subject  at  an 
early  i)eriod.  The  mysterious  nature  of  the  affection,  the  awful  sufferings 
it  entails,  and  the  fearful  fatality  with  which  it  seizes  upon  its  hapless 
victims,  invested  it  with  an  interest  that  irresistibly  led  him  to  seek  for  all 
the  information  he  could  obtain  on  the  subject.  After  avaiHng  himself,  as 
far  as  jjossible,  of  all  the  light  that  had  been  shed  upon  the  subject  by 
others,  he  was  pained  and  humiliated  to  perceive  how  little  had  been  accom- 
plished in  this  particular  field  of  pathological  science. 

All  our  assumed  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  is  based  on 
vague,  unsettled  hypothesis.     Nothing  has  been  rendered  certain. 

Man,  as  a  rational  being,  when  foiled  in  his  efforts  to  unfold  the  myste- 
ries of  nature,  is  apt,  nevertheless,  to  form  certain  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  matter  he  is  investigating.  These  he  connects  into  a  theory,  which, 
however  crude  and  erroneous  it  may  appear  to  others,  he  will  hug  to  his 
bosom  as  true  until  its  fallacies  are  exposed.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  others — accepting  such  hypotheses  as 
commend  themselves  as  reasonable,  and  rejecting  others  his  judgment  can- 
not sanction — has  constructed  a  theory  of  this  disease.  His  poor  efforts, 
humble  though  they  be,  and,  perhaps,  based  upon  error,  cannot  retard  the 
progress  of  knowledge  in  a  field  thus  far  barren  of  results ;  whilst  others, 
possessing  superior  facilities  for  investigation,  may  be  stimulated  to  renewed 
exertions,  from  which  the  most  beneficial  results  may  flow. 

Briefly,  then,  the  views  which  have  forced  themselves  on  the  wTiter,  as 
being  most  in  conformity  with  the  known  phenomena  of  the  disease,  are 
as  follows : — 

1st.  The  hydrophobic  virus  is  an  irritant  poison  whose  action  is  directed, 
priTnarily  and  directly,  on  the  great  nervous  centres,  producing  a  perver- 
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sion  of  their  action  upon  the  entire  organization,  and  thus,  i^econdarily 
and  indirectly,  deranging  the  functions  of  the  other  organs  of  animal  life. 

2d.  This  virus,  when  deposited  in  a  wound,  remains  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  locked  up  at  the  seat  of  injury,  harmless  and  inert,  until 
some  exciting  cause  (of  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  not  hazard  even  a 
conjecture)  occasions  it  to  be  absorbed  into  the  circidation,  whence  it  is 
carried  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  to  initiate  its  work  of  suffering  and 
death. 

3d.  The  primary  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  to 
depress  its  action.  This  is  succeeded  by  great  exaltation  of  the  sensibility 
and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  which  progressively  increases  until 
there  is  a  total  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces,  and  death  results  from 
asthenia. 

4th.  The  dread  of  water  or  other  fluids  results  from  the  suffering  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  to  swallow  them — such  effort  inducing  violent  spasm  of 
the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition. 

5th.  The  increased  flow  of  saliva  appears  to  be  a  conservative  effort  of 
the  vis  medicatrix  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  system  through  the 
glands  engaged  in  its  secretion. 

This  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  views  I  have  been  led  to  entertain 
in  relation  to  this  disease. .  A  very  few  observations  in  explanation  and 
support  of  them  may  be  permitted  me.  That  the  action  of  the  poison  is 
directed  primarily  on  the  brain  would  appear  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Jirst  stage  of  the  disease,  the  functions  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and 
digestive  systems,  seem  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  impaired ;  whilst  dulness  and 
pain  of  the  head,  dejection  of  spirits,  increased  irritability  of  temper,  rest- 
lessness, unusual  timidity,  which  causes  the  patient  to  start  at  every  sound, 
with  a  general  feeling  of  malaise,  undoubtedly  indicate  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  nervous  centres.  That  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  second 
stage  (and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate)  are  clearly  referable  to 
morbid  or  perverted  innervation,  is,  I  presume,  unquestionable.  The 
pathological  appearances  after  death,  uncertain  and  inconstant  as  they  are, 
bear  me  out  in  this  conclusion. 

Many  writers  upon  this  disease  suppose  that  the  poison  is  locked  up  at 
the  seat  of  injury  during  the  period  of  incubation.  That  it  produces  its 
morbid  effects  upon  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  with  the 
sentient  extremities  of  which  it  lies  in  contact ;  and  they  generally  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  absorbed,  because  no  traces  of  pain,  swelling, 
or  tenderness,  exist  in  the  lymphatics  or  absorbent  glands.  Xow,  if  the 
hydrophobic  virus  produces  its  effects  through  the  nerves  with  which  it  is 
in  contact,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  long  period  of  incubation  between 
its  deposition  in  the  wound  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease  ?  Would  it 
not  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  act  at  once  upon  coming  in 
contact  with  the  nervous  filaments,  especially  as  from  recent  laceration  their 
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scnsiliility  and  excitaliility  wduUI  1>o  inurbiiily  increased '/  The  ahsence  of 
disease  in  the  absorbent  system  will  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of 
absorption  if  the  hypothesis  l»e  admitted  that  the  poison  is  an  irritant 
whose  efTects  are  exerted  <///•«  (7/// upon  the  nervous  centres,  a  If ect  inn"  tlie 
other  aninml  functions,  iiidircc/l!/,  through  the  perverted  action  of  lliose 
centres.  Neither  will  the  a]>])raranvt's  of  inllammalion,  frequently  found 
in  various  organs  after  death,  prove  fatal  to  the  views  here  advanced. 
The.se  appearances  are,  doubtless,  deceptive,  and  are  produced,  not  ))y 
injlaiinnalioii,  but  by  simple  capillary  coixjn^lion.  The  brain,  pharynx, 
stonuich,  and  air-passages,  are  the  usual  seats  of  these  api)carances ;  yet 
where,  during  life,  are  the  symptoms  that  would  indicate  acute  inflamma- 
tory action  in  these  organs  ?  The  absence  of  delirium,  hoarseness,  cough, 
and  dyspnoea,  and  of  extreme  gastric  irritaltility,  suHiciently  refute  the  idea 
that  these  appearances  are  due  to  inflamnuition.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  terril)le  muscular  convulsions  to  which  the  patient  is  subject,  by  their 
disturbing  effects  upon  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation,  favour  the 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  thus  give  rise  to  these  morbid 
appearances.  But  a  more  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
absorption  may  be  found  in  the  fact — now  generally  conceded — that  the 
virus  is  contained  in  the  saliva,  through  which  it  is  propagated  from  one 
animal  to  another.  Now,  as  all  the  secretions  are  derived  from  the  blood, 
bow  could  this  poison  be  found  in  the  saliva  unless  first  absorbed  into  the 
blood? 

The  positions  assumed  in  my  third  proposition  are,  apparently,  so  well 
sustained  by  the  symptoms  of  the  first  and  second  stages  that  to  enter  upon 
their  discussion  in  this  paper  would  seem  to  be  unnecessarj',  involving,  as 
it  would,  much  useless  repetition.  But  as  differences  of  opinion  may,  and 
doubtless  do,  exist  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  a  word  or  two  in 
that  connection  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

It  is  contended  by  some  writers  that  death  is  occasioned  by  an  arrest  of 
the  respiratory  processes,  or  asphyxia.  That  hydrophobia  does,  sometimes, 
terminate  in  this  way  in  consequence  of  severe  and  prolonged  sjMsm  of  the 
(/lottis,  will  not  be  denied.  But  that  such  is  the  natural  or  even  usual 
manner  in  which  the  fatal  result  is  produced,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  acknowledge.  That  the  natural  tendency  of  great  and  prolonged  irrita- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres  is  to  occasion  an  exhaustion  of  their  excitability, 
and  consequent  extinction  of  the  functions  of  animal  life  over  which  they 
preside  will,  I  apprehend,  scarcely  be  controverted.  That  such  prolonged 
irritation  of  the  nervous  centres  does  exist,  in  its  highest  form,  in  this 
affection,  is  abundantly  manifested  by  all  the  phenomena  which  attend  its 
progress.  Besides,  many  cases  are  on  record  where  all  muscular  commotion 
had  ceased  some  time  anterior  to  dissolution,  and  where  death  was  evidently 
the  result  of  a  total  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces.     I  feel  bound,  therefore, 
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to  assume  this  to  be  the  natural  and  usual  mode  in  which  death  is  pro- 
duced, unless  interrupted  by  the  casualty  adverted  to. 

That  the  dread  of  fluids  is  occasioned  by  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  deglutition,  which  an  attempt  to  swallow  them  excites,  is  not  a 
new  opinion.  It  has  been  held  by  many  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  disease. 
But  why  fluids  should,  preferably,  or  in  a  greater  degree,  excite  spasm  than 
solids,  I  am  unable  to  explain ;  unless,  indeed  (in  the  state  of  exalted 
excitability  of  all  the  senses  during  the  second  stage  of  the  disease),  the 
oscillatory  motion  of  fluids,  or  their  more  sudden  di fusion  throughout  the 
buccal  cavity,  should  prove  to  be  the  cause.  The  solution  of  this  problem, 
however,  I  leave  to  older  and  wdser  heads  than  my  own. 

"The  increased  flow  of  saliva  appears  to  be  a  conservative  effort  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  system,  through  the  glands 
engaged  in  its  secretion." 

From  the  novelty  of  this  proposition  (which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
exclusively  my  own),  it  will  naturally  be  expected  that  it  shall  be  supported 
by  an  elaborate  series  of  arguments  tending  to  sustain  its  pretensions  as  a 
scientific  truth.  Candor  compels  me  to  acknowledge  my  inability  to  do 
this  in  a  manner  satisfactory  even  to  myself;  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  the 
keystone  upon  which  my  indications  of  cure  are  based,  I  should  hesitate 
long  before  committing  it,  thus  unsupported,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
professional  critic. 

Yet,  however  erroneous  it  may  prove  to  be  when  tested  in  the  crucible 
of  scientific  analysis,  wdth  the  results  of  my  single  successful  case  in  view, 
I  shall  continue  to  cherish  it  as  true  until  its  fallacies  are  demonstrated.  I 
am  aware  that  high  authorities  have  denied  the  existence  of  increased 
salivary  secretion  in  hydrophobia,  because  no  evidences  of  disease  in  the 
glands  can  be  detected.  They  infer  that  the  frothy  fluid  which  flows  from 
the  mouth,  or  adheres  to  the  lips  of  patients  and  animals,  is  derived  from 
the  air-passages  ;  and  refer,- in  support  of  this  view,  to  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  a  similar  fluid  are  frequently  found  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
air-cells  of  the  lungs  after  death. 

To  argue  that  because  a  secreting  organ  may  not  have  manifested  signs 
of  disease,  therefore  its  secreting  power  could  not  have  been  increased,  is 
illogical  and  contrary  to  well-knowTi  facts  in  medical  science. 

As  to  the  assumption,  that  the  frothy  fluid  which  flows  from  the  mouth 
is  formed  in,  and  proceeds  from,  the  air-passages,  it  will,  I  apprehend,  re- 
quire more  evidence  than  has  yet  been  adduced  in  its  support,  to  entitle  it 
to  much  consideration.  In  all  the  cases  of  hydrophobia  I  have  seen  upon 
record,  I  have  yet  to  observe  among  the  symptoms  enumerated,  any  refer- 
ence to  the  physical  signs  indicating  accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  air-pass- 
ages of  the  lungs.  Surely  had  such  accumulations  existed  before  death, 
the  physical  signs  denoting  them  would  have  been  suSiciently  prominent  to 
have  claimed  for  them  especial  attention.    But,  again,  if  the  frothy  fluid  be 
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formcii  in  the  hromhial  tiilies,  it  imist,  before  roacliing  the  iiioulh,  i)ass 
throug:h  the  traeliea  aiul  larynx.  Could  it  do  so  without  exciting  violent 
paroxysms  of  si)asmodit'  cough  and  dyspntca? 

Reasoning,  then,  from  these  general  deductions,  I  assume  that  there  is 
increased  salivary  secretion  ;  that  this  secretion  contains  the  virus  hywhich 
the  (liscose  is  ]}7-(Hhict'(1,  and  whidi  is  sei)arated  from  the  Mood  by  the 
secretory  action  of  the  glands.  Hence,  I  infer  that  the  increased  action  of 
the  glands  is  a  conservative  efifort  of  nature  to  rid  the  system  of  the  poison. 
Now,  if  these  assumptions  be  correct,  what  arc  the  plain  and  palpable  indi- 
cations they  suggest  for  the  management  of  the  disease?  Clearly,  yt/'.s7,  to 
reduce,  if  possible,  the  extreme  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  occasions  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  and  death; 
and,  scco7ulhj,  to  follow  the  path  jJointed  out  by  nature,  and  endeavour  to 
aid  her  in  licr  efforts  to  expel  the  i)oison  from  the  system  through  the 
channel  she  has  indicated. 

But  where  are  the  remedies  capable  of  fulGlling  these  indications?  If 
Ave  arc  to  rely  on  the  recorded  experience  of  the  past,  we  shall  find  this  a 
most  difficult  question  to  answer.  Bloodletting,  mercury,  the  whole  class 
of  narcotics  and  antispasmodics,  have  in  turn  been  tried,  and  thrown  aside 
as  useless.  Indeed,  the  entire  materia  medica  has  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  almost  every  article  possessing  any  activity  has  been  resorted 
to,  with  the  same  unvarying  results. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  an  agent  capable  of  controlling  this  for- 
midable disease?  Mercury  I  believe  to  be  the  remedy  for  hydrophobia. 
But  to  be  efiBcient,  it  must  be  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  its  constitutional 
poicers,  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the  second  indication  I  have 
laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  But  the  query,  "How  are  we  to 
accomplish  the  Jirst  indication?"  naturally  presents  itself;  and  I  answer, 
"With  the  same  remedy — mercury !"  In  the  autumn  of  1849, 1  witnessed  the 
surprisingly  prompt  effects  of  calomel,  in  doses  of  sixty  and  eighty  grains, 
in  arresting  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  and  checking  the  vomiting 
and  purging  attending  two  cases  of  cholera  which  occurred  in  my  practice — 
this,  too,  after  a  fair  trial  had  been  given  to  calomel  and  opium,  administered 
every  half  hour,  in  the  usual  doses,  and  when  the  patients  were  livid  and 
nearly  pulseless.  From  the  results  in  these  cases,  I  was  led  to  suppose  that 
calomel,  in  large  doses,  might  prove  as  efficient  m  restoring  the  equilibrium 
of  the  nervous  system  when  disturbed,  as  it  is  in  equalizing  the  circulation 
in  some  other  forms  of  disease.  From  the  notes  of  Maria's  case,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  convulsive  paroxysms  were  suspended  for  a  period  of 
eight  hours  after  the  first  dose  of  calomel ;  and  after  the  third  dose  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  elapsed,  during  which  she  was  entirely  exempt  from 
them.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  full  constitutional  effects  of  the 
medicine  were  obtained  that  they  entirely  disappeared. 

Since  I  commenced  this  paper,  my  attention  has  been  attracted  to  a  case 
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of  hydrophobia,  reported  in  1811,  by  a  Mr.  Tymon,  a  surgeon  in  the  East 
Indies,  who  claims  to  have  cured  the  patient  by  large  abstractions  of  blood. 
He  says,  "I  began  by  bleeding  him  until  scarcely  a  pulsation  could  be  felt 
in  either  arm."  But  he  adds,  "Opium  was  afterwards  given,  and  the  pa- 
tient salivated  with  mercury.''^  In  my  case,  it  will  be  observed,  bloodlet- 
ting was  also  practised,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  treated 
by  Mr.  Tymon.  I  resorted  to  it,  however,  with  no  expectation  that,  of 
itself,  it  would  exercise  the  slightest  controlling  influence  over  the  disease ; 
but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  any  tendency  there  might  be  to 
cerebral  congestion,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  promoting  the  more 
rapid  absorption  of  the  mercury,  by  lessening  the  mass  of  the  circulating 
fluids  ;  and  these,  I  apprehend,  were  the  only  beneficial  effects  produced  by 
the  large  abstraction  of  blood  in  Mr.  Tymon's  case. 

Insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  medicines  is  a  marked  feature  in  this 
disease.  Almost  incredible  quantities  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  have 
been  given,  without  producing  even  the  slightest  degree  of  narcotism.  This 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  our  efforts  to  bring  patients  under  the  con- 
stitutional effects  of  mercury;  together  with  the  additional  fact  that,  from 
the  rapidly  fatal  character  of  the  disease,  but  little  time  is  given  in  which 
to  effect  this  object.  By  giving  calomel  in  the  doses  here  recommended 
(if  my  theory  of  its  action  on  the  nervous  system  be  correct),  we  not  only 
retard  the  fatal  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  extreme  excitability  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  thus  gain  time,  but  we  rapidly  saturate  the  system 
with  the  medicine  and  obtain  its  specific  effects  in  a  much  shorter  period 
than  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  administering  it. 

I  have  thus,  as  concisely  as  possible,  stated  the  views  in  relation  to 
hydrophobia,  that  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  in  conformity  with  the 
known  phenomena  of  the  disease,  together  with  the  indications  of  cure  they 
suggest.  That  the  whole  theory  here  advocated  may  not  be  founded  in 
error,  I  am  unprepared  to  assert.  If  so,  it  will  share  the  fate  of  all  that 
have  preceded  it.  But  as  my  object  in  laying  it  before  the  profession  is 
simply  to  invite  renewed  attention  to  a  disease  that,  from  its  supposed 
incurability  has,  I  humbly  conceive,  been  too  much  neglected,  I  am  willing 
it  shall  run  the  gauntlet  of  experiment  and  criticism,  in  the  hope  that  some 
beneficial  results  may  be  attained. 

The  science  of  medicine,  within  a  few  years  past,  has,  by  the  aid  of  ana- 
lytical chemistry  and  the  microscope,  progressed  with  a  rapidity  unjoaral- 
leled  in  any  former  age  of  the  world.  "Why  may  not  these  powerful  aids 
be  invoked  in  the  investigation  of  this  disease  ?  May  not  the  subtle  poison 
which  produces  it  be  isolated,  and  its  sensible  and  chemical  properties 
demonstrated  ?  And  might  not  the  microscope  detect  lesions  of  structure 
that  are  undiscoverable  by  the  naked  eye? 

Gentlemen  who  enjoy  facilities  for  investigation  not  possessed  by  the 
humble  country  practitioner,  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
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suhjiH't.  It  is  a  {?oal  worthy  tlicir  liiirlicst  ainl)itioii ;  fi)r  lie  wlio  sliall  strip 
liyilropholtia  of  its  terrors,  hy  (lenionstralinjij  its  j)atIiolojj:y  and  '.ayiiiji;  down 
a  rational  system  of  treatment  for  its  cnrc,  will  carve  out  for  himself  a  lofty 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Science,  antl  i)lace  his  name  amon<j^  the  benefactors 
of  his  race.  I  would  rather  be  that  man  than  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  an 
empire. 

Cauholl  CorsTY,  Md.,  November,  IS.'JO. 


Art.  XIII. — On  the  Production  of  Cataract  in  Frogs  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  Sugar.  By  S.  AYEiRiNIiTciiELL,  M.  D.  (Read  before  the  T3iolo- 
gical  Department  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  October  3,  1850.) 

A  TEW  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  perform  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  osmosis  of  woorara  through  animal  membranes.  During 
one  of  these  experiments,  a  solution  of  the  poison  was  placed  within  the 
stomach  of  a  rabbit,  and,  the  two  extremities  of  the  organ  being  secured 
by  ligature,  it  was  suspended  in  syrup.  At  the  close  of  two  hours  a 
portion  of  the  syrup,  about  two  drachms,  was  injected  into  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  of  a  pigeon,  who  did  not  suffer  from  it  in  any  way.  A  frog 
of  small  size  received  at  the  same  time,  in  the  dorsal  subcuticular  sac, 
about  one  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  suspected  syrup.  Much  to  my  surprise 
be  became  feeble,  and  died  in  about  four  or  five  hours.  As  it  was  not 
impossible  that  the  syrup  used  might  contain  woorara,  owing  to  this 
substance  having  exosmosed  from  the  stomach,  the  death  of  the  frog  was 
attributed  to  the  poison.  To  correct  this  result,  the  remainder  of  the 
syrup,  about  three  ounces,  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  was  then  carefully  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and 
injected  under  the  skin  of  a  pigeon.  Upon  close  examination  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  poisoned,  or  to  be  in  any  way  injured  by  the  injected  material. 
It  now  occurred  to  me  that,  as  the  amount  of  sugar  employed  in  the  case 
of  the  frog  was  very  great  compared  to  his  bulk,  it  might,  possibly,  be 
destructive  to  life  when  used  in  very  large  doses. 

E.T2:)eriment. — To  test  this  view,  three  frogs  of  middle  size  were  treated 
with  sugar  in  the  form  of  syrup,  two  drachms  being  injected  into  the  dorsal 
suljcuticular  sac  of  each  animal.  Within  two  hours  the  iirst  frog  became 
sluggish  ;  the  dorsal  sac,  which  had  gradually  enlarged,  swelling  from  an 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  its  interior.  This  fluctuating  mass  was  the  syrup, 
augmented  by  the  exosmosis  of  fluids  from  the  vessels  or  extra-vascular 
tissues,  or  both.  As  the  frog  became  more  and  more  feeble,  the  larger  part 
of  this  collection  of  fluid  disappeared.  The  frog  died  at  the  close  of  ten 
hours.  During  the  latter  portion  of  this  time  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  white  appearance  of  the  frog's  eyes,  which,  on  close  examination, 
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proved  to  be  cataractous;  the  cornea  remaining  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent. 

Experimenl. — The  second  frog  was  treated  with  repeated  doses  of  syrnp 
given  internally.  The  phenomena  of  exosmosis  were  far  less  marked  in  this 
case,  but  large  quantities  of  mucus  collected  in  both  stomach  and  oesophagus, 
and  were  finally  disposed  of,  in  part,  by  vomiting.  The  mode  of  death  did 
not  differ  from  that  last  descriljed.  The  cataractous  appearance  was  not 
seen  until  just  after  the  frog's  death. 

E.rperiment. — The  third  frog  was  placed  in  syrup,  so  that  when  seated 
in  the  usual  posture  the  syrup  covered  its  hind  legs.  Death  took  place  in 
seventeen  hours,  but  the  cataract  was  not  formed  as  usual,  or,  at  least,  was 
not  externally  visible.     I  did  not  examine  its  eyes  post-mortem. 

From  the  time  I  observed  the  development  of  this  curious  form  of  cata- 
ract it  became  a  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  sugar  poisoning,  and  was 
studied  with  attention.  A  few  preliminary  experiments  convinced  me  that 
the  best  and  most  certain  mode  of  causing  the  cataract  was  to  inject  the 
sugar  in  syrupy  solution  into  the  subcuticular  sacs.  The  results  thus  ob- 
tained were  extremely  curious.  Of  eight  frogs,  nearly  alike  as  to  size,  and 
all  of  one  species  {R.  pipiens),  thus  treated  with  injections  of  two  and  a 
half  drachms,  six  had  catai'act.  In  four  of  the  six  this  was  apparent  during 
life,  in  one  it  was  doubtful  until  after  death,  and  in  one  no  cataract  could 
be  seen  until  after  death.  Of  the  cataractous  cases  one  was  thus  affected 
short  of  six  hours,  the  remainder  became  so  affected  between  six  and  thirty- 
eight  hours.  Two  of  the  frogs  suffered  considerably  from  the  poisoning,  if 
such  it  may  be  termed;  but  both  survived,  and  had  no  externally  visible  cata- 
ractous opacity.  In  all  of  these  experiments  the  frogs  were  placed  under 
bell  glasses,  tilted  to  insure  ventilation,  and  were  kept  moist  in  each  case 
by  a  piece  of  wetted  sponge.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  conducted 
in  precisely  a  similar  manner,  it  was  found  that  when  the  frog  died  very 
early,  as  sometimes  occurred,  no  cataract  became  visible.  When  they  sur- 
vived rather  longer  the  cataract  was  a  more  frequent  incident;  but  in  a  few 
cases  no  such  formation  tooli;  place,  in  despite  of  frequent  doses  of  sugar 
to  a  very  large  amount. 

It  now  became  clear  to  me  that  I  had  discovered  a  method  of  producing 
in  frogs  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  might  be  of  some  value 
as  illustrating  the  pathology  of  a  subject  which  has  always  been  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
causing  cataract  in  the  eyes  of  dead  animals  without  wounding  the  organ, 
and  all  hope  of  being  able  to  govern  its  synthesis  in  living  animals  has 
long  since  been  given  up.  Many  of  the  frogs  upon  whom  I  operated 
survived  the  constitutional  effects,  and  remained  more  or  less  active  with 
highly  cataractous  lenses.  The  change  produced  was  not,  therefore,  of 
necessity  associated  with  mortal  symptoms,  nor  could  it  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  post-mortem  phenomenon,  since,  even  in  the  animals  which  did  not 
finally  survive,  the  lens  became  opaque  some  time  before  death. 
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With  tlic  view  of  asoertaiuiuf;  tlio  cause  of  the  opacity  of  the  lens  pro- 
duced l)y  the  sugar  poisoninj^,  certain  experiments  were  directed  towards 
tlie  determination  of  the  eirect  of  altering  the  external  conditions  while 
the  frog  was  still  suflVriiig  from  the  sugar.  The  first  experiment  was  as 
follows: — 

JJxpiTimenf. — A  large  frog  received  under  his  skin  about  two  drachms 
of  syrup.  Two  drachms  were  also  forced  into  tlic  stomach  through  a  tul)e, 
and  the  same  amount  was  given  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  close  of  an 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  frog  became  sluggish  he  was  placed  in  water  and 
left  there.  He  soon  began  to  recover,  and  the  water  about  him  being 
changetl  thrice  in  the  ensuing  eight  hours,  he  recovered  ])erfectly.  The 
dose  of  sugar  would  certainly  have  sulliced  to  destroy  life  had  th(!  supi)ly 
of  water  been  limited.  A  rejietition  of  the  last  experiment  satisfied  me 
that,  even  with  a  very  large  dose  of  sugar,  the  animal  was  safe  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  water  kept  fresh  by  fretpient  changes.  Thus  far  everything 
pointed  to  osmotic  changes  as  the  jjrobnljle  agents  in  the  production  of  the 
curious  variety  of  cataract  under  consideration.  The  result  of  the  next 
experiment,  which  in  the  sequence  of  thought  naturally  suggested  itself  as 
a  test  of  this  hypothesis,  was  such  as  to  strengthen  it  considerably. 

Experiment. — About  two  drachms  of  syrup  were  injected  under  the  skin 
of  a  large  frog.  In  twenty -four  hours  the  lens  was  opaque,  and,  as  the 
animal  appeared  lively,  it  was  placed  in  water  in  order  to  test  the  perma- 
nence of  the  opacity.  Ten  hours  in  the  water  sufficed  to  remove  most  of 
the  ojiacity  from  the  lens,  which  began  to  clear  in  the  centre  first.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  frog  had  been  placed  in  water  the  eyes  were  perfectly 
transparent,  and  the  animal  itself  entirely  well. 

Experiment. — A  distinct  case  of  douljle  cataract  was  produced  in  a 
large  frog  by  the  usual  means.  "When  the  cataract  first  began  to  be  visible 
it  was  placed  in  water.  During  five  hours  the  opacity  increased.  In  the 
ensuing  eight  hours  it  diminished  perceptibly,  but,  although  the  water  was 
changed  twice  a  day,  some  traces  of  the  cataract  were  visible  during  several 
days.  The  frog  recovered  entirely  from  all  the  effects  produced  by  the 
sugar. 

Experiment. — A  large  frog  was  seated  in  syrup.  In  a  few  hours  he 
was  nearly  dead.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  was 
intensely  congested,  and  the  parts  under  the  eye  particularly  so.  On  ))lacing 
the  animal  in  water  he  slowly  recovered.  The  eyes  remained  clear  through- 
out, and  were  not  visibly  affected.  The  congestion  above  referred  to  is  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  the  death  by  sugar,  but  varies  in  degree  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
alteration  of  the  lens. 

It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  several  experiments  related,  when  syrup 
was  thrown  into  the  subcuticular  dorsal  sac  of  a  frog,  it  at  first  acquired 
increased  bulk,  owing  to  the  rapid  osmosis  of  their  fluids  from  the  frog's 
tissues.  During  this  period  no  change  occurred  in  the  lens.  As  the 
saccharine  solution  became  more  and  more  diluted  the  current  of  inter- 
change developed,  and  the  sugar  gradually  soaked  into  the  tissues  of  the 
frog,  so  as  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  subcuticular  sacs  as  well  as  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity.     As  it  was  still  possible  that  the  original  loss  of  water 
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by  the  tissues  during  the  first  stage  of  sugar  poisoning,  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  cataract  which  afterwards  formed,  and,  as  in  this  case,  the  effects 
produced  would  be  in  some  respects  similar  to  rapid  desiccation,  the  follow- 
ing simple  test  was  employed: — 

Experiment. — Two  frogs  were  placed  in  open  jars  and  allowed  to  remain 
without  water,  the  temperature  being  from  75°  to  88°  F.  During  the 
experiment  one  frog  died  on  the  fifth  day,  the  other  on  the  sixth  day.  In 
neither  of  them  was  there  any  cataract.  Both  frogs  were  much  shrunken 
from  the  loss  of  fluid.  Mere  desiccation  was,  therefore,  insufficient  to  cause 
the  opacity. 

From  time  to  time,  during  the  conduct  of  these  experiments,  the  lenses 
of  the  poisoned  frogs  were  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Hewson,  Dr.  Hunt, 
and  myself.  Dr.  Hunt  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  notes  of  bis  obser- 
vations, and,  as  they  accord  perfectly  with  my  own  results,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  quoting  his  description  of  the  general  appearances  presented 
by  the  cataractous  lenses :  "  The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  clear,  and  the  cells 
upon  its  lenticular  surface  are  unaltered.  The  opacity  begins  upon  the 
posterior  face  of  the  lens  directly  in  the  axis  of  vision.  It  is  next  seen  on 
the  anterior  surface  around  a  clear  central  spot,  which  corresponds  to  the 
line  of  cleavage  Ijetween  the  different  systems  of  lens  fibres  or  tuljes,  the 
centre  of  the  star  of  the  lens.  The  opacity  gradually  extends  all  around 
the  lens,  but  as  yet  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  where  it  involved  the 
central  portions ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  always  remain  clear  notwith- 
standing this  limitation.  The  outside  colour  of  the  lens  is  often  of  a 
pearly  whiteness,  and  the  simulation  of  a  true  cataract  is  absolutely  perfect." 

When  such  a  lens  is  viewed  under  a  low  power,  in  place  of  the  faint 
indication  of  the  track  of  the  lens  fibres  which  is  usually  seen,  the  line  of 
cleavage  is  unduly  distinct,  and  the  fibres  setting  out  from  it  are  edged 
with  dark,  irregular  lines,  marking  the  interlocking  with  the  neighbouring 
fibres.  A  good  deal  of  granular  matter  is  also  dispersed  through  the 
preparations.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  fibres  or  tubes  are  enlarged  irre- 
gularly, and,  their  interior  contents  escaping,  are  seen  abundantly  in  the 
form  of  yellowish  pellucid  globules  about  the  tubes  and  throughout  the 
field  of  view.  My  friend,  Dr.  Hunt,  and  I  have  also  observed  that  the 
same  changes  may  be  produced  by  soaking  the  eyes  of  frogs  in  syrup.  By 
properly  regulating  the  strength  of  the  syrup,  cataract  may  be  thus  induced 
without  any  rupture  of  the  eyeball.  I  have  made  no  experiments  with 
larger  eyes,  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  these,  also,  cataract  could  be  thus 
induced,  and  the  eyes  then  made  use  of  to  teach  the  operative  manual. 
Some  such  resource  has  long  been  considered  desirable  by  teachers  of 
ophthalmic  surgery. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  opacity  by  sugar  may  be  produced  by 
simply  soaking  the  exposed  lens  in  sugar  and  water.  However  caused,  the 
cataractous  whiteness  disappears  when  the  lenses  are  placed  in  water,  but 
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they  ilo  not  litvoinc  entiiTly  tnuispanMit  wliiTc  llio  oi)acity  has  existed  for 
some  tiino,  or  wliere  it  is  very  liityhly  marked.  This  may  be  owiiif?  to  the 
fact  that  in  extreme  cases  the  lens  tiihes  arc  not  merely  altered  in  form,  and 
in  their  relations  to  one  another,  bnt  are  also  rujjtnred  and  partially  emptied 
of  their  softer  albnminous  contents;  lesions  which  no  restoration  of  their  I 
aqneons  sni)ply  conld  entirely  relieve. 

It  ai)i)ears,  from  the  varions  experiments  here  related,  that  mere  abstrac- 
tion of  water  from  the  lens  is  insMflieient  to  canse  opacity;  a  conclusion 
which  is  streiif^thcncd  by  the  knowled<;-e  that  the  exjiosed  lens,  when  dried, 
docs  not  become  opaque.  As  it  is  found  that  tlie  formation  of  the  cataract 
attends  the  second  stage  of  sugar  poisoning,  or  that  in  which  the  sugar 
soaks  into  the  tissues,  it  is  probalile  that  the  direct  contact  of  sugar  with 
the  lens  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  phenomenon  in  question. 
That  the  changes  which  then  result  are  osmotic  seems  sufficiently  clear; 
but  whether  due  chiefly  to  absorption  of  sugar  in  solution  by  the  crystalline 
humour,  or  to  exosmosis  of  the  thinner  portions  of  the  lens  fluids  to  the 
sugar,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  We  may  conclude,  however :  First. 
That  sugar  in  large  amounts  destroys  the  life  of  the  frog  when  given  inter- 
nally, injected  under  the  skin,  or  thrown  into  the  stomach.  Second.  That 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  frequently  enables  the  frog  to  eliminate  the 
sugar  and  escape  death.  Third.  That  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  variety 
of  cataract  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  striking  symptoms  attendant 
upon  the  sugar  poisoning.  Fourth.  That  the  cataract  is  due  to  mechanical 
disturbances  of  the  form  and  relative  position  and  contents  of  the  com- 
ponent tubes  of  the  lens. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  remark  here  that  wc  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  such  form  of  cataract  in  man.  Kotwithstanding  this  it  would  Ije 
improper  to  omit  to  state  that  cataract  has  occasionally  been  found  to 
co-exist  with  advanced  diabetes  mellitus.  Yery  recently,  indeed,  Mr. 
France'  has  reported  five  cases  of  double  cataract  occurring  in  diabetic 
cases.  In  all  of  these,  the  cataract,  which  was  always  soft,  formed  with 
great  rapidity  when  the  constitutional  malady  was  far  advanced ;  and  in 
all  of  them  the  lens  increased  in  size  antero-posteriorly,  and  the  opacity 
attacked  portions  of  several  strata  of  the  crystalline  humour  at  once, 
leaving  clear  and  transparent  interspaces.  Now  that  the  diabetes  has  any 
other  causative  relation  to  the  cataracts  in  question  than  through  the 
general  im])airment  of  the  nutritive  functions  common  in  this  disease,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say;  but  as  it  is  possible  that  the  long-continued  presence 
of  even  a  small  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  may  cause  in  the  crystalline 
lens  osmotic  changes  productive  of  opacity,  I  have  felt  it  proper  to  call 
attention  anew  to  the  relation  between  the  two  maladies  in  question. 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1859,  p.  266  ;  from  Ophtlial- 
mological  Hospital  Reports,  Jan.  1859. 
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Art.  XIY. — Measurements  of  the  Diameters  of  the  Foetal  Head  at  Term, 
collected  from  Seven  Hundred  Cases  of  Labour.  By  Joseph  K.  T. 
Tan  Pelt,  M.  D. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  following  cephalo- 
metrical  tables,  I  deem  it  right  to  state  in  limine,  that  the  most  scrupulous 
caution  has  been  observed  to  determine,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  the 
dimensions  of  the  three  most  important  diameters  of  the  foetal  cranium. 

As  many  of  my  cases  have  necessitated  instrumental  interference,  from 
the  magnitude  or  position  of  the  child's  head,  a  limited  time  has  always 
been  permitted  to  pass,  thus  allowing  those  diameters  which  were  elongated 
or  reduced  from  compression  made  by  the  forceps  to  assume  their  original 
extent ;  and  the  same  course  has  also  been  adopted  whenever  in  a  natural 
labour  any  overriding  of  the  frontal,  occipital,  or  parietal  bones  has  been 
observed. 

The  method  of  determining  the  diameters  while  the  foetus  is  still  within 
the  maternal  organs,  as  commended  by  MM.  Flamant  and  Foulhioux,  and 
mentioned  by  Yelpeau,  proving  uncertain,  and  their  deductions  being  too 
variable  to  use  in  practice,  I  have  employed  the  cephalometre  of  Stein,'  its 
simplicity  insuring  a  greater  precision  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other 
expedient.  I  have  also  carefully  preserved  a  written  history  of  each  of  the 
seven  hundred  cases  of  labour  that  have  come  under  my  own  personal  atten- 
tion. It  is  this  accuracy  of  the  deductions  which  gives  to  the  record  all  its 
value  and  importance,  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  details 
here  presented  are  more  numerous  and  varied  than  any  hitherto  contributed 
to  obstetrical  science. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  province  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  as  bearing  upon  the  judicious  exercise  of  manual 
or  instrumental  skill,  or  in  correcting  the  different  aberrations  of  the  head. 
If  parturition  were  always  unattended  with  accidents,  never  requiring  the 
assistance  of  art,  and  if  the  fundamental  principles  of  midwifery  were  not 
drawn  from  an  understanding  of  the  correspondence  of  the  foetal  axes  and 
those  of  the  pelvis,  then  these  researches  would  be  a  matter  of  but  little 
moment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  sex  may  exert  an  influence  by  increasing  the 
bulk  of  the  foetal  skull,  and  Drs.  Clark,  Burns,  and  Ryan  assert  that  the 
heads  of  boys  is  from  2V  to  -^^  of  an  inch  larger  than  that  of  girls,  while 
Prof.  Simpson, 2  of  Edinburgh,  estimates  the  former  as  exceeding  in  its  cir- 
cumference by  f  of  an  inch,  in  its  transverse  by  ^  of  an  inch,  and  in  the 
inter-aural  diameter  by  f  of  an  inch  ;  regarding  this  difference  as  an  expla- 

'  Nysten,  Diet,  de  Medecine.     Paris,  1858.     Cephalometre,  p.  250. 
2  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  .Journal,  Oct.,  1S44. 
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imtioii  of  till'  liTi'atiT  rivtiut'iicv  of  slilllmrii  iiiaK's  than  IViimlos,  we  may  also 
coiisiilor  it  as  (he  IVe(Hieiil  oeeasinii  of  ilillieiilt,  prolonged,  and  even  fatal 
hiliours. 

1  have  inserted  here  a  eoUa-tion  of  the  ItJniri'st  diameters,  us  oliserved  l)y 
me  in  the  heads  of  both  sexes;  widle  many  of  them  hi-long  to  females,  the 
majority  will  readily  l)e  jtereeived  to  pertain  to  males:  the  occipito-meiital 
nieasnred  ;')];■?,  in  eight  males  and  in  live  females;  f)],!,  in  four  males  and 
in  live  females;  5I;'J,  in  two  males  and  in  one  female ;  0  inehes  in  lliree 
males;  the  oeeipito-froiital  was  5  inehes  in  twenty  males  and  in  seventeen 
females;  r)^',;,  in  twelve  males  and  in  six  females ;  5,-,,,  in  live  males  and 
in  one  female ;  Sj'',;,  in  one  female;  the  hi-parictal  measnrcd  I  indies  in 
twenty-one  males  and  in  fourteen  females;  -Ij'^,  in  ^c\iin  nniles  and  in  four 
females;  4fj,  in  three  males  and  in  three  females;  i^\,  in  two  males; 
4j'^;,  in  one  female. 

My  measurements  of  the  foetal  head  are  the  following,  viz  : — 

I.   In  six  hundred  and  forty -six  crania  the  occii)ito-mental  measured — 
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The  sum  of  which  was  three  thousand  Gve  lumdred  and  two  inches  and 
fourteen-sixteenths,  and  the  mean  or  average  live  inches  and  seventeeu- 
fortieths. 
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The  sum  was  three  thousand  and  thirty -three  inches  and  fifteen-sixteenths, 
the  mean  being  four  inches  and  twentv -eight-fortieths. 
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III.  In  six  hundred  and  forty-six  the  bi-parietal  measured — 
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The  sum  being  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine  inches  and  three-six- 
teenths, the  mean  being  three  inches  and  twenty-nine-fortieths. 

Other  diameters  than  those  just  mentioned  have  been  enumerated  by 
obstetrical  authors,  and  they  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum ;  Churchill  records 
seven,  Yelpeau  seven,  Jacquemier  describes  ten,  Xaegele  four,  and  Scanzoni 
seven,  Moreau  also  seven.  Of  the  three  that  have  just  occupied  our  atten- 
tion, different  estimates  have  been  made  by  writers  on  midwifery;  the  annexed 
table  is  a  summary  of  their  observations  : — 
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Prof.  C.  D.  Meigs 

states  that  he  measured  the 

occipito-frontal  of  one 

hundred  and  fifty  crania  ; 

in  fifty-two 

of  them  he  found  it  to  exceed  five 

inches  ;  in  11,  it  was 

"T5^ 

;  in  8, 

5tV 

in  3  it  was 

5i 

\;  in  1,  5y\;  in  1, 

5t*v  ;  in  2,  5x^2^ ;  and 

in  1 

of  one  hundred  and 

fifty  bi-parietal  dia- 

>  Geburtshiilfe,  Heidelberg,  1842,  p.  64. 

'  Jacquemier,  Traite  d'Obstetrique,  Paris,  1846,  torn.  prem.  p.  296. 
'  "Proceedings"  Araer.  Pliil.  Soc,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 
No.  LXXVII.— Jan.  1860.  8 
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Longitudinal 


Transversal. 


Vertical. 


4— 4^"' 


3— 3^'^ 


nu'tcrs  nu'iisuml,  si.\t_v-i'i},Hit  of  tlii'iii  cxcirtlcd  1  iuclios;   in  1'.),  it  was  4.1 
in  .").  it  was    \.'2;   in   (5,  4..');  in  .!,  4.4;   in   1,  4.o  ;  in  only  one  case  was  i 
loss  tliaii  o.(i,  the  usual  estinnitc,  an<l  in  that  ease  it  fell  to  3.4. 
Seanzoui'  furnishes  seven  ilianieters,  viz: — 

1.  Oec.-niont.  (fj:rosse  (liatronaldiirchinesser) 

2.  Oee. -front,  (ijeratle  durchniesser) 

3.  From  niiildle  of  gt.  fontanel  to  deepest  i)art 
of  occiput  (derklincdiagonaldurchnicsser)     3^ — 3^' 

1.  From  roots  of  ])oth  zygomatic  processes 
(kleine  (inerdnrehmesser) 

2.  ]>i-parietal  (grossc  (luerdurchnicsser) 

1.  From  highest  point  of  the  vaidt  of  the 
cranium  to  the  anterior  circumference  of 
foramen  magnum  (senkrechte  durchmcs- 
ser) ,         . 

2.  Fronto-mental  (die  liiihe  des  gesichtes)     . 

Scanzoni'  observes  that  Kilian  recommends  us  to  recognize  the  fact,  tha 
at  birth  three  varieties  of  the  head  are  to  be  found,  the  elliptical  (cllip 
tischen  form),  the  round  (runden),  and  the  oval  (ovale  form),  and  to  clas 
our  measurements  under  those  divisions.  Accurate  measurements  have  alsi 
been  made  by  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,-  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  crania 
his  results  are  occipito-raental,  5.25;  occipito-frontal,  4.68;  bi-parietal 
3.  GO.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  estimates  as  given  by  Prof.  Meig? 
Dr.  Hewson,  and  myself,  are  far  greater  than  those  detailed  by  any  foreigi 
author,  it  then,  according  to  Dr.  Hewson,  becomes  a  question  whether  th 
difference  of  the  results  is  to  be  decided  and  explained  by  ethnological  inves 
ligations. 

I  have  commenced  a  new  series  of  measurements,  which  will  be  publishe 
at  some  future  period,  when  they  have  become  entitled  to  interest  by  thei 
number. 


3^ 


3" 


Art.  XY. — On  Localized  Galvanism  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Photoj^hobi 
of  Slrumous  Ophthalmia.  By  Addinell  Hewson,  M.  D.,  one  ©f  th 
Surgeons  of  Wills  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Intense  photophobia  constitutes  the  most  prominent  and  characteristi 
symptom  of  the  ophthalmia  of  strumous  children,  and  is  undoubtedly  on 


'  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtsliilfe  von  Dr.  Friedrich  W.  Scanzoni,  Professor  der  G( 
burtshilfe  in  Wiirzburg,  Wien,  1853,  Der  Kopf  des  reifen  FiJtus,  p.  88. 
2  Med.  Exam,  and  Rec.  Med.  Science,  vol.  vii.,  1851,  p.  636. 
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'  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  obstinate  and  troublesome  character  of  the  dis- 

I  eases  of  the  eyes  in  that  class.     The  constant  avoidance  of  the  daylight, 

and,  consequently  of  fresh  air,  both  of  which  are  so  essential  to  overcome 

;  the  peculiar  constitutional  taint  of  such  cases,  and  the  incessant  fomenta- 

I  tion  to  which  they  subject  their  eyes  by  burying  them  in  their  i)illows, 

clothes,  or  handkerchiefs  saturated  with  their  tears  and  perspiration,  for 

days,  weeks,  and  even  months  together,  not  only  tend  to  aggravate  all  the 

symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  to  protract  them  indefinitely,  and,  in  many 

instances,  to  render  the  eyes  incurable. 

In  the  poor  children  brought  to  the  dispensaries  connected  with  the 
ophthalmic  hospitals,  the  early  relief  of  this  symptom  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Amongst  them,  the  worst  cases  are  those  who  have  intem- 
perate parents,  and  who  are,  consequently,  neglected  and  exposed  to  the 
worst  hygienic  influences.  For  such  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  prescribe 
iron,  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  eutrophics,  to  be  administered  at  home, 
for  much  valualjle  time  will  be  lost  waiting  for  the  benefits  expected  to  be 
derived  from  such  remedies,  as  they  will  scarcely  ever  be  given.  Even  the 
injunction  to  keep  the  child's  face  uncovered  and  to  give  it  fresh  air  to 
breathe,  will  not  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  from  no 
little  observation  in  the  matter,  that  whatever  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
attempts  to  treat  these  cases  at  their  homes,  must  be  by  remedies  applied 
or  administered  by  the  medical  attendant  himself.  I  have,  therefore, 
always  tried  by  means  of  local  applications,  to  afford  them  as  early  relief 
as  possible  from  this  photophobia,  so  that  they  would,  of  their  own  accord, 
seek  the  light  and  air,  the  best  remedies  within  their  reach  at  home  for 
their  recovery,  and  I  have  always  found  improvement  in  all  the  other 
symptoms  to  follow  the  relief  of  this  one.  Even  in  private  practice,  and 
amongst  the  best  classes,  where  every  comfort,  luxury,  and  attention  that 
wealth  can  command  are  brought  into  requisition,  we  often  meet  with 
cases  which  seem  to  receive  no  benefit  for  weeks  or  months,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  grow  worse  notwithstanding  the  most  faithful  and  skilful  use  of 
a  great  variety  of  constitutional  remedies,  until  the  photophobia  is  relieved 
by  remedies  applied  especially  for  that  purpose,  when  the  child  will  begin 
to  run  about,  and  its  convalescence  become  rapidly  confirmed.  The  ques- 
tion might  be  asked  here,  Is  not  the  abatement  of  the  photophobia  in  the 
latter  cases  rather  the  first  sign  of  the  yielding  of  the  disease  to  constitu- 
tionai  remedies,  or  in  the  former  the  result  of  improved  health  ?  In  many 
instances  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  such  may  be  the  case,  but  not  so  in  the 
instances  to  which  I  have  reference ;  for  I  refer  to  those  in  which  the  health 
was  steadily  failing  in  spite  of  constitutional  remedies,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  administration  of  such  remedies  being  neglected,  and  in  which  the 
relief  of  the  photophobia  followed  so  rapidly  the  use  of  special  remedies 
directed  for  that  purpose,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  such  relief 
or  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  remedies.     My  impressions  of  the  good 
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ellct'ts  of  tlit'se  remedies  luive  been  so  slronjj^  us  to  indneo  n»e  to  test  them 
very  critically  for  several  years.  I  have  thus  tried  blisters  and  tincture  of 
iodine  to  the  foreheatl  and  temples,  vapours  of  various  kinds  (es])ei'ia]ly 
ihal  of  muriate  of  ammonia)  directly  to  the  eye,  local  and  j?eneral  anu.>s- 
tlicsia,  belladonna,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  most,  at  least,  of  these  remedies,  have  lont?  been  known  to 
the  profession.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  comment  n|ion  them  at  present,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  confine  myself  to  a  brief  exposition  of  the  results  which  I 
have  obtained  from  another  remedy,  the  application  of  which  I  believe  to 
be  altogether  novel.  I  refer  to  galvanism  localized  to  the  sujtra-orbilul 
branch  of  the  lifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  has  thus  far  provetl  to  be  the  most 
eHicient  remedy  I  have  ever  used  for  this  distressing  symi)tom.  1  di.^covered 
this  ellect  of  galvanism  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  summer,  whilst 
initiating  some  investigations  on  its  usefulness  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers, 
opacities,  and  other  manifestations  of  impaired  nutrition  of  the  cornea, 
which  investigations  I  was  led  to  make  on  purely  theoretical  grounds  of 
the  well-known  influence  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  over  the  nutrition  of 
the  cornea,  so  admirably  demonstrated  by  Magendie  many  years  since. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  peculiar  efiect  of  galvanism  in  the  photophobia 
of  strumous  oi)hthalmia  has  ever  been  noticed  before,  nor  do  1  know  that 
galvanism  has  ever  been  employed  as  I  have  employed  it,  in  the  treatment 
of  opacities  and  ulcers  of  the  cornea ;  I  therefore  propose  making  known 
the  results  of  my  trials  of  it  for  both  these  purposes,  and  shall  do  so  in  two 
separate  communications,  for  these  two  sets  of  symptoms  of  strumous 
ophthalmia  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  each  other  for  their  intensity, 
and  I  have  obtained  decided  benefit  from  galvanism  in  removing  the  phy- 
sical effects  of  disease  in  the  cornea  where  there  was  no  photophobia  present. 
I  will,  therefore,  make  the  consideration  of  the  latter  influence  of  galvanism 
the  subject  of  a  future  communication,  and  shall  reserve  for  this  future 
communication  the  details  of  the  cases,  even,  which  furnish  the  material  of 
the  present  paper ;  for  in  all  these  there  were  lesions  of  the  cornea  which 
were  treated  after  the  relief  of  the  photophobia  by  this  same  agent,  and 
their  details  will  be  of  more  interest  in  that  connection. 

As  it  is  also  my  desire  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  profession  with 
only  what  has  proved  to  be  a  remedy  of  very  positive  value  for  photophobia 
in  my  hands,  I  shall  merely  give  here  the  results  of  my  trials  with  the 
direct  current  of  galvanism  or  chemical  electricity,  for  I  have  tried  the 
induced  current  of  the  magneto-electrical  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  not  with  as  satisfactory  results.'  Had  the  results  with  the  induced 
current  been  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  pain  attending  its  application 

1  I  may  here  state  that  I  have  now  emphiyed  electricity  in  a  variety  of  forms  in 
the  treatment  of  various  diseases  of  the  eyes,  including  amaurosis,  atonic  ptosis, 
strabismus,  and  mydriasis. 
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in  the  feeVjlest  form  to  the  snpra-orbital  nerve  would  render  its  use  de- 
cidedly objectionable.  To  the  direct  current  of  galvanism  there  is  no  such 
objection,  as  the  only  sensation  attending  its  application  when  properly 
localized,  is  that  of  a  faint  quivering  or  flashing  of  light  resembling  more 
than  anything  else  the  feeble  sheet  lightning  of  a  hot  summer's  evening,  and 
which  proved  rather  a  diversion  than  otherwise  to  many  of  my  little  patients. 

The  form  of  apparatus  employed  by  me  in  all  the  experiments  referred 
to  in  this  paper,  was  the  Pulvermaeher's  chain  battery  of  sixty  links,  with 
ordinary  vinegar  as  the  chemical  agent.  The  electricity  from  this  I  applied 
by  moist  conductors,  which  consisted  of  brass  rods  six  inches  long,  slightly 
curved  and  surmounted  at  one  end  with  a  wooden  handle,  and  at  the  other 
with  a  small  brass  cup,  filled  with  wet  sponge.  These  conductors  were 
hooked  to  the  ends  of  the  chain,  which  constitute  the  poles  of  the  battery, 
and  I  applied  the  sponge  of  the  one  attached  to  the  negative  pole  to  the  skin 
over  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  whilst  I  made  frequent  contacts  with  the 
sponge  of  the  other  to  the  skin  of  the  forehead  at  various  points.  These 
applications  were  generally  made  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  and 
only  for  a  minute  or  two  each  time ;  and  I  would  caution  all  who  may 
resort  to  galvanism  for  these  purposes  not  to  attempt  its  too  frequent  or 
protracted  use,  or  to  use  it  in  too  great  strength,  for  there  is  danger  of 
permanent  injury  to  the  retina  from  such  uses  of  it,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Duchenne.  It  may,  however,  be  used  with  safety  more  fre- 
quently than  above  stated.  I  have  myself  used  it  in  private  practice  every 
day,  and  my  sole  reason  for  only  using  it  at  the  intervals  above  stated,  was 
one  of  convenience,  as  those  were  the  intervals  between  my  clinic  days 
(Mondays  and  Fridays)  at  the  hospital. 

My  reasons  for  employing  Pulvermaeher's  battery  were  that  (notwith- 
standing its  well-known  want  of  constancy  of  action),  the  facility  of  its 
application,  and  its  comparative  cleanliness  made  it  far  preferable  for  my 
clinical  purposes  to  any  other  iipparatus  known  to  me. 

In  order  that  I  might  give  this  agent  a  fair  trial,  I  suspended  all  pre- 
vious treatment  (for  most  had  been  under  treatment),  both  local  and  con- 
stitutional, before  beginning  with  it,  and  I  avoided  all  cases  which  had 
been  improving  under  such  treatment. 

I  have  thus  tested  it  in  thirty-two  cases  at  the  clinic  of  Wills  Hospital, 
in  which  photophobia  was  a  prominent  symptom.  In  all  these  the  strumous 
diathesis  was  well  marked,  and  the  part  essentially  diseased  was  the  cornea. 
The  ages  of  these  patients  ranged  from  one  to  sixteen  years.  Nineteen  of 
them  were  females,  and  thirteen  males.  In  nine,  the  photophobia  was 
intense,  in  twenty-one  it  was  considerable,  and  in  only  two  was  it  slight.^ 

'  As  these  terms  are  not  very  definite,  I  wish  to  he  understood  as  using  tliem 
in  the  following  qualified  senses,  viz : — 

Intense,  to  designate  that  the  least  light,  even  that  of  a  candle,  was  avoided  by 
the  patient  as  painful. 
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In  all  l)iit  tliriv  of  these  tliirly-(\vo  eases,  there  was  deeideil  and  imme- 
diate lieiiefit  folit)\vin<?  the  very  lirst  apitlicatioii  of  the  pilvanism.  These 
three  exeeptionul  eases  were  all  of  intense  ]>hotoi)holtia.  In  one  of  them 
the  child  (two  years  of  aire)  was  of  (Jerman  jjarents  who  eonld  not  under- 
stand I'hiirlish,  and,  owini;  to  my  ignorance  of  (iernian,  I  eonld  not  satisfy 
myself  on  tlu'ir  ninrn  that  there  had  iu'cn  any  imiirovenient  in  the  case. 
In  the  second,  1  diseovereil  after  the  child  had  l)een  taken  away,  that  my 
Itattery  was  not  aetinj;,  and  I  was,  therefore,  i)re]»ared  for  the  unfavourable 
report  I  got.  In  the  third,  I  have  no  note  of  any  circumstance  by  which  I 
can  explain  the  failure  of  the  first  application,  and  must,  therefore,  admit 
it  as  a  neirative  result,  althoujrh  1  believe  the  fault  to  have  lx;en  in  the 
battery.  In  all  these  three  exceptional  cases,  there  were,  however,  un- 
mistakable signs  of  improvement  on  the  second  application. 

In  all  the  instances  where  benefit  followed  the  ai)plication,  it  was  imme- 
diate, and  was  generally  noticeable  l>efore  the  child  left  the  institution,  or 
was  observed  by  its  parents  on  the  way  home.  The  benefit  was  also  more 
or  less  permanent.  I  say  more  or  less  permanent,  for  I  have  notes  of  the 
fact  that  in  two  instances  the  children's  parents  did  not  think  they  bore 
the  light  as  well  ou  their  way  to  the  hospital  for  a  second  application  as 
they  did  immediately  ou  going  home  after  the  first,  although  there  was 
evidently  still  some  improvement  in  both  the  cases. 

In  not  one  single  instance  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  have  I  noticed  any 
bad  effects,  or  heard  any  complaints  of  its  producing  any  injury  to  the  eye. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  results  I  have  obtained  in  these 
thirty-two  cases  : — 

Of  the  nine  cases  in  Nvhich  the  photophobia  is  specified  as  having  been 
intense,  two  (both  cases  of  pustular  corneitis)  were  so  very  much  relieved 
by  the  first  application,  that  they  were  out  of  doors  the  next  day,  playing 
about  in  the  strong  sunlight ;  three  were  relieved,  and  only  one  improved 
by  the  first  application  (this  single  case  was  relieved'  by  the  second  appli- 
cation), three  (explained  before)  Avere  not  apparently  affected  l^y  the  first 
application,  but  improved  by  the  second,  and  decidedly  relieved  by  the  third. 

Considerable,  that  the  ordinary  amount  of  daylight  in  a  room  was  avoided  by 
the  patient  as  painful. 

Sli'jht,  that  the  patient  only  complained  of  the  light  when  out  of  doors  ou  a 
bright  day. 

'  I  use  the  words  improved  and  reliei-ed  in  a  qualified  sense,  thus  :  Improved  to 
indicate  that  there  was  a  very  appreciable  benefit  derived  from  the  application, 
but  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the  case  to  the  next  lower  of  the  three  grades  in  which 
I  have  attempted  to  classify  them  as  regards  the  photophobia  ;  relieved,  when  such 
a  reduction  of  this  symptom  did  actually  occur.  To  be  more  explicit,  I  indicate  a 
case  of  intense  photophobia  as  relieved  when  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  represented 
by  the  term  considerable,  hnt  only  as  improved  wYxen  the  patient  can  bear  the  light 
of  a  candle,  but  objects  to  the  most  moderate  amount  of  daylight ;  so  also  for  the 
other  grades. 
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Of  the  twenty -one  where  the  photophobia  was  considerable,  ten  were 
relieved  by  the  first  application,  and  eleven  only  improved,  but  relieved  by 
the  second.  Of  the  two  in  which  this  symptom  was  but  slight,  both  were 
cured,  one  by  the  first,  the  other  by  the  second  application. 

As  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  photophobia  in  all  these  cases 
might  be  thought  to  be  dependent  on  the  abatement  of  the  physical  effects 
of  the  disease  which  occurred  rapidly  after  the  second  application,  I  shall 
not  trace  this  effect  of  the  galvanism  any  further  in  these  cases  for  the  pre- 
sent, especially  as  I  think  I  have  already  furnished  ample  proof  of  the  good 
it  is  capable  of  doing  for  photophobia,  which  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
present  communication. 


Art.  XYI. — Electro-IIagnetisvi  in  Subacute  and  Chronic  Sheumatism. 
By  H.  B.  Trist,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy. 

Although  not  unmindful  of  the  rule  which  forbids  that  general  infer- 
ences be  drawn  from  the  results  obtained  by  any  special  mode  of  treatment 
in  isolated  cases,  yet  I  am  induced  to  present  the  following  report,  because, 
from  the  strongly  marked  circumstances  attending  it,  the  case  seems  to  me 
deserving  of  attention. 

Lieut.  C.  D.,  set.  26,  of  spare  habit,  nervo-lymphatic  temperament, 
good  general  health.  Had  been  a  sufferer  from  chronic  rheumatism  ever 
since  the  arrival  of  our  ship  on  this  station  (the  Pacific),  in  March,  1858. 
During  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months  (in  the  course  of  which  our 
cruise  extended  as  far  west  as  the  Fejee  Islands,  returning  to  Panama  by 
the  way  of  San  Francisco,  where  we  lay  some  time),  the  affection  remained 
unabated;  remitting  at  times,  and  again  recurring  with  considerable  violence. 
The  medicines  generally  prescribed  on  such  occasions  were  taken  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period ;  affording,  however,  but  transient  relief. 

In  July  of  the  present  year  (1859),  the  patient  was  seized  with  a  severe 
attack  of  lumbago,  which  rendered  the  slightest  motion,  even  in  bed, 
exceedingly  painful.  I  had  then  recently  received  at  Panama,  among  other 
books  awaiting  me  on  the  return  of  our  ship  from  the  Western  Pacific,  a  copy 
of  the  most  recent  of  Matteucci's  masterly  works,  his  Electro-Physiology  : 
in  w^hich  are  given  his  beautiful  and  most  ingenious  experiments,  together 
with  his  inductions  from  the  facts  disclosed  by  them,  in  the  form  of  laws. 
These  experiments  and  laws  affording  scientific  confirmation  to  my  previous 
vague  impressions,  from  results  empirically  obtained  by  others,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  affections,  I  was  induced  to  think  that  electro-magnetism 
(strictly  speaking,  magneto-electricity;  the  instrament  I  was  provided  with 
being  of  the  latter  kind)*  might  prove  beneficial  in  the  present  case.     The 

'  Dr.  A.  C.  Dickinson's  "Magneto-Electric  Machine  for  medical  purposes." 
Besides  other  advantageous  peculiarities — which,  are  explained  at  length  in  the 
inventor's  pamphlet,  accompanying  the  machine — there  is  one  which  is  not  ex- 
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trial  was  ncconlinjriy  mailo,  with  tlie  laws  cstahlislicd  Iiy  Matteiicci  for  my 
truide,  aiul  pnut'ciliiij;  with  tlio  utmost  caution.  Tlio  curnMit  was  ])asswl 
from  the  lumbar  region  to  the  crural  nerve,  piacimj  llic  posilirc  pair 
nvci'  the  former,  so  as  to  cause  the  current  to  flow  in  the  direction  of 
the  <h'st?'ihution  of  the  yicrrouK  Jilamentti ;  a  precaution  which,  though 
apparently  of  trivial  importance,  is  of  the  greatest  moment;  since  (as 
.Matteucci's  experiments  ])rove)  elTects  altogether  difl'erent  from  those 
indicated  would  have  been  })roduced,  had  the  current  been  passed  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  first  ni>i>lication,  continued  for  lisilf  an  hour,  and  of  such  force  only 
as  just  to  be  felt  by  the  ))atient,  all'orded  so  much  relief,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  rise,  dress  himself,  and  move  about;  the  back  still  feeling  still"  and  painful 
on  flexion  of  the  body.  On  a  second  apjilication,  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, relief  was  so  complete  that  the  i)atient  was  able  to  leave  the  shij) 
and  take  a  walk  of  some  length. 

The  limb  having  become  vi.sibly  atrophied,  I  advised  the  continued  nsc 
of  the  battery,  once  or  twice  daily,  from  the  sacrum  to  the  aid<le-joint.  In 
three  months,  not  only  had  the  pain  entirely  disappeared,  exce])t  an  occa- 
sional feeling  of  soreness,  but  the  muscles  had  regained  nearly  their  normal 
size. 

This  case  is  the  more  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  the  climate  of  tliis 
ocean  is  pre-eminently  propitious  to  rheumatic  and  neuralgic'  affections. 
The  patient  had  been  more  or  less  a  sufferer  during  the  whole  cruise,  up 
to  the  time  when  this  treatment  was  had  recourse  to ;  since  which,  although 

plained,  or  noticed,  but,  whether  a  part  of  his  invention  or  not,  is  remarkable  for 
its  ingenuity — the  very  simple  contrivance  by  which  the  "  interruption"  of  the 
current  is  effected.  In  Matteucci's  work,  a  highly  commendatory  mention  is  made 
of  an  "  interrupter,"  of  French  invention,  to  which  he  necessaiily  attaches  great 
value,  his  experiments  proving  the  indispensableness  of  "  interruption,"  inasmuch 
as  the  effect  of  the  current  (of  any  current  of  a  given  strength),  depends,  not  at 
all  upon  the  length  of  its  continuance,  but  wholly  upon  the  number  of  distinct 
shocks  ;  that  is,  upon  the  frequency  with  which  the  current  is  broken  or  arrested, 
during  its  flow.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  fluid  is  confined 
to  the  two  instants  of  its  entrance  and  of  its  departure.  These  moments — although 
inappreciable  by  our  perceptions  as  is  the  interval  which  separated  them — are  yet 
marked  by  widely  different  phenomena. 

In  the  pamphlet  just  referred  to  (in  which  the  description  of  the  machine  is  fol- 
lowed by  directions  for  its  use),  Dr.  D.  states  that  the  defects  of  plan  and  of  con- 
struction of  other  machines,  as  explained  by  him,  are  "the  main,  and  almost  the 
only  reason  why  medical  men  have  been  disappointed^^  (thus  italicized  by  himself) 
"  in  the  results  desired  to  be  obtained,  in  many  cases  where  their  j  udgment  was  cor- 
rect." Without  disputing  the  justness  of  his  criticisms  upon  those  machines,  and 
that  their  defectiveness  may  have  been  the  cause,  in  some  instances,  of  the  effect 
ascribed  to  them ;  one  thing  is  certain,  such  disappointments  can  scarcely  have 
been  otherwise  than  inevitable,  for  want  of  the  guide  in  the  application  of  this 
powerful  agent,  which  is  afforded  by  Matteucci's  laws ;  above  all,  that  one  of  them 
which  shows  the  entire  dependence  of  the  effect,  in  its  very  nature,  upon  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  current  is  made  to  flow,  relatively  to  the  nervous  distribution. 
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still  exposed  to  precisely  the  same  exciting  causes,  he  has  been  free  from 
pain,  requiring  only  an  occasional  resort  to  the  battery. 

In  several  cases  of  subacute  rheumatism,  the  same  treatment  has  been 
employed,  and  it  has  been  attended  with  uniform  success.  In  a  violent 
attack  of  pleurodynia,  in  which  topical  applications  had  little  or  no 
effect,  the  pain  was  much  assuaged  by  the  first  application  ;  and  it  entirely 
disappeared  in  a  couple  of  days. 

In  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  use  of  the  instrument  has  to  be  kept  up 
for  several  months,  it  is  best  to  suspend  it  for  a  few  days,  after  a  fortnight's 
application. 

U.  S.  Ship  Vandalia,  Valparaiso,  October  11,  1859. 


Art.    XVII. —  Vesica- Vaginal  Fistula.     By  R.  Crockett,  M.  D.,   of 

Wytheville,  Ya. 

As  the  profession  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Sims  for  the  success  -w'hich  now  attends  this  operation,  it  can  be  claimed  as 
an  American  surgical  triumph,  and  I  look  upon  every  successful  case,  now,  as 
adding  another  green  leaf  to  the  wreath  that  entwines  his  professional  brow. 

On  the  fifth  of  November  last  I  operated  on  Mrs.  TJ ,  of  this 

county,  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  a  brief  report  of  which  I  give  below. 

Mrs,  TJ.,  aged  thirty -two  years,  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  alDout 
three  weeks  before  I  was  called  to  see  her.  Her  labour  was  protracted  and 
painful,  and  rendered  more  difficult  from  a  deformity  of  pelvis,  resulting 
from  an  unnatural  direction  of  the  right  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
contracting  the  space  of  the  inferior  strait  so  much  that  embryulcia  had  to 
be  resorted  to.  A  speedy  delivery  was  rendered  the  more  necessary  from 
the  occurrence  of  a  puerperal  convulsion  a  short  time  before. 

Examination. — Found  a  fistula  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  forefinger, 
situated  in  the  right  side  of  the  vesical  trigone,  which  she  assures  me  was 
produced  some  two  months  before  her  confinement,  one  day  whilst  weaving. 
It  must  have  resulted  from  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus  there.  She  has 
since  discharged  small  lithic  acid  calculi. 

Operation. — Assisted  by  my  son.  Dr.  Joseph  Crockett,  she  was  placed 
in  the  usual  position  directed  for  that  operation.  No  anaesthetic  was  ad- 
ministered. After  the  introduction  of  the  lever  speculum  the  edges  were 
freely  pared,  the  silver  sutures  introduced  and  clamped  as  directed  by  Dr. 
Suns.  When  the  ends  of  the  sutures  were  cut,  I  bent  their  ends  down  and 
pressed  them  into  the  shot  with  the  forceps,  so  as  to  prevent  any  irritation. 

The  patient  was  placed  in  bed  on  her  back,  in  which  position  she  re- 
mained, and  the  self-retaining  catheter  introduced.     Her  bowels  were  con- 
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slipatnl  li_v  tlu'  adiuiiiislratioii  nf  hall"  a  iiraiii  of  dpiniii  cwry  ciji'Iil  hours. 
Her  (lii-t  I'lTaiii  and  thin  crackiTs  with  a  littii'  colVcf,  to  liavo  wutvr  freely 
when  tliirsty. 

TluTo  was  110  lU'iKirtiiri'  from  the  rccoiiniu'iHJatioii  of  i)r.  Sims  eilhrr  itx 
the  oiieratioii  or  after  treatment,  exeept  in  this.  The  (U)etor  says  "  the 
jtatienl's  eoinfort  is  jxreatly  ])roinoteil  liy  washing  tlie  vulvar  openiiii^  twiee 
a  day  or  oftener  with  warm  or  eold  water,  as  may  he  i)referred." 

"For  this  |iiiri)Ose  a  common  lied-paii  is  ])laeed  under  the  nates  as  she 
lies  on  the  baek  ;  when  the  water  may  l)e  thrown  into  the  os  externum, 
over  the  moiis,  vulva,  and  inguinal  regions  by  means  of  a  syringe  holding 
some  six  or  eight  ounces.  The  water  has  to  be  tlirovvii  with  considerable 
force  to  remove  the  urinary  deposits  from  tlie  nates  and  genitals." 

I  placed  an  oblong  jjiece  of  oiled  silk  under  the  end  of  the  catheter, 
pressing  a  fold  gently  between  the  labia,  then  folding  the  lower  end  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  convey  the  urine  as  it  escapes  from  the  end  of  the  catheter 
into  a  small,  shallow  vessel,  tapering  nearly  to  a  point,  placed  betw-een  the 
thighs.  If  necessary  the  i)iece  of  oiled  silk  can  be  retained,  by  fastening  a 
l>iece  of  tape  to  each  of  the  upper  ends,  and  attaching  these  to  the  abdo- 
men by  small  adhesive  strips.  On  the  third  day  an  examination  was  made 
and  I  found  the  sutures  all  doing  wx'll.  On  the  eighth  day  the  union  was  so 
perfect,  that  I  removed  the  sutures,  the  cicatrix  presenting  a  smooth  and 
beautiful  appearance. 

The  patient  was  replaced  in  bed  and  the  recumbent  position  maintained 
for  a  week,  and  the  use  of  the  catheter  also. 

The  bowels  were  moved  on  the  tenth  day  by  the  administration  of  an 
enema  of  flaxseed  mucilage.  In  the  mean  time  not  the  slightest  inconveni- 
ence resulted  from  constipating  them  that  length  of  time. 

The  operation  was  performed  eight  weeks  after  she  was  delivered. 


Art.  XYIII. —  Traojxeotomy  for  the  Removal  of  a  Persimmon   Seed. 
By  E.  Mason,  M.  D.     Weturapka,  Alabama, 

Ox  the  11th  of  December,  1858,  Mr.  G.  L.,  of  Coosa  County,  brought 
his  little  son  to  me,  and  gave  the  following  history  of  his  case :  The  little 
fellow,  seven  years  of  age,  while  attempting  to  bend  down  a  sapling,  cling- 
ing to  it  with  his  hands  and  feet,  his  back  towards  the  ground,  was  taken 
suddenly  ill ;  his  father,  who  came  immediately  to  him,  finding  some  per- 
simmon seed  in  his  mouth,  suspected  the  difficulty,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  who  lived  close  by.  When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  at  once  recog- 
nized a  foreign  substance  in  the  trachea,  and  advised  the  child  to  be  brought 
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to  me  for  its  removal.  The  accideut  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  and  I  saw  the 
patient  about  twilight,  by  which  time  the  urgent  symptoms  had  passed  off. 
His  breathing  was  then  croupy,  cough  troublesome,  his  countenance  bore 
rather  an  anxious  expression,  and  during  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  the 
foreign  body  could  be  distinctly  heard  passing  up  and  down  the  trachea  ; 
but  still  these  symptoms  did  not  seem  threatening,  and  he  was  compara- 
tively comfortable. 

The  following  morning  he  was  seen  in  consultation  with  Drs.  Moore 
and  Harris,  and  the  presence  of  the  substance  in  the  trachea  gave  so  little 
inconvenience,  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  little  patient  should  be  sent 
home,  hoping  the  seed  might  be  expelled  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  ; 
but  should  he  be  threatened  with  suffocation,  or  should  constitutional  dis- 
turbance give  warning  of  danger,  his  father  was  directed  to  give  immediate 
notice. 

From  this  time  until  the  15th  he  suffered  very  little  inconvenience, 
except  not  being  able  to  rest  well  at  night.  On  that  day  he  had  some 
fever,  which  increasing  on  the  16th  produced  slight  spasms.  We  were 
summoned  to  see  him  on  the  17th,  and  found  him  pale,  with  a  wild  expres- 
sion of  countenance  ;  there  was  considerable  bronchial  irritation,  and  the 
stridulous  breathing  was  more  aggravated,  the  paroxysms  of  cough  were 
more  severe,  and  his  nervous  system  was  considerably  disturbed.  The 
local  symptoms  and  the  constitutional  irritation  warned  us  that  it  was 
unsafe  to  wait  longer  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body  by  coughing. 

Assisted  by  Drs.  Moore,  Harris,  and  McKenzie,  I  proceeded  to  perform 
tracheotomy.  We  attempted  to  put  the  patient  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  but  the  feeling  of  suffocation  became  so  distressing  that  he 
begged  not  to  breathe  it,  urging  that  he  would  hold  perfectly  still,  which 
promise,  much  to  our  astonishment,  he  faithfully  kept.  Commencing  at 
the  inferior  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  I  made  an  incision  downwards 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stei'uum,  and  dissected  carefully  down  towards  the 
trachea.  The  thyriod  vessels  and  the  isthmus  of  the  glands  were  pushed 
aside  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  dissection  completed  with  the 
loss  of  but  little  blood.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  the  slight  hemor- 
rhage to  cease,  I  divided  three  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  persimmon  seed  immediately  expelled,  with  considerable 
force,  through  the  opening,  during  an  effort  to  cough.  The  wound  was 
closed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  cold  water  dressing  applied.  He  was 
given  a  mercurial,  and  put  on  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  with  opiates 
when  necessary,  to  quiet  his  cough,  or  to  procure  rest.  On  the  19th  air 
ceased  to  pass  through  the  opening  in  the  trachea,  and  the  wound  healed 
rapidly. 

On  the  20th  the  bronchial  irritation  and  the  febrile  excitement  subsided, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  little  patient  was  well  again. 

In  the  September  No.  of  the  Xeiv  Orleans  Iledical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
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naJ,  Dr.  Stone,  after  reporting:  a  case  of  trncheotoniy  for  llic  removal  of  a 
grain  of  corn,  appends  sonic  excellent  remarks  in  favour  of  immediate 
action,  where  it  is  ascertained  that  foreiirn  bodies  have  lodjred  in  the  trachea. 
Although  the  case  above  reported  did  well  after  waiting  six  days,  yet  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  delay  subjected  the  patient  to  great  risk,  and  under  similar 
circumstances  I  should  operate  immediately.  The  danger  of  sudden  sulVo- 
cation,  and  of  grave  local  and  constitutional  irritation  from  the  i)resencc  of 
a  foreign  substance  remaining  in  the  trachea,  overbalance  the  possibility  of 
its  being  expelled  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing. 


Art.  XIX. — On  Incurved  Toe  Nail     By  Isaac  G.  Porter,  jM.  D., 

of  New  London,  Conn. 

Having  myself  been  a  sufferer  ('o/iotorfa9;;;')  from  this  annoying  affection, 
I  can  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  induced  to  record  my  expe- 
rience, personal  and  otherwise,  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  affording 
relief  to  others  similarly  afflicted. 

This  affection  arose  in  my  case,  as  is  usual,  from  wearing  too  short  a  boot, 
by  which  the  dorsum  and  edges  of  the  nail  were  pressed  downwards,  and  the 
integuments  upwards,  for  want  of  room.  At  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  I 
was  visiting  similar  cases,  and,  it  being  easier  to  manipnlate  on  others  than 
on  one's  self,  they  escaped  with  only  slight  inflammation  and  suffering, 
but  before  I  was  aware,  profuse  granulation  had  occurred  in  my  case, 
and  months  elapsed  before  the  annoyance  ceased.  It  is  well  known  how 
surely  and  rapidly  recovery  ensues  in  such  affections,  when  from  any  cause, 
such  as  a  fever,  the  patient  is  compelled  to  cease  walking,  and  to  recline  in 
a  horizontal  position  ;  but  the  problem  is,  as  in  this  case,  how  to  be 
restored,  without  relinquishing  active  exercise.  Treatment  was  attempted 
by  endeavouring  to  remove  pressure,  and  drawing  the  soft  parts  from  con- 
tact with  the  nail  by  adhesive  plaster,  at  the  same  time  interposing  lint. 
Inflammation  and  suppuration,  however,  having  occurred  at  the  outset,  the 
integuments  being  thereby  thickened  and  enlarged,  and  the  granulations 
profuse  and  irritable,  the  edge  and  corner  of  the  offending  nail  could  not 
be  removed.     Caustics  and  the  knife  were  frequently  used,  but  no  permanent 

'  Sydenham  inculcates  the  heautiful  sentiment,  that  "  the  physician  ought  seri- 
ously to  consider,  that  he,  himself,  is  not  exempt  from  the  common  lot  of  mankind, 
but  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  mortality,  the  same  accidents,  and  the  same 
sorrows  as  others  ;  therefore,  let  him,  fellow  sufferer  {'oiuoiOTraQr,;)  as  he  is,  with 
greater  diligence  and  love,  seek  to  relieve  the  sick  and  the  afflicted." 
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benefit  resulted.     The  seat  of  the  afifection  was,  as  is  usual,  the  outer  corner 
of  the  large  toe. 

The  points  subsequently  developed  were  the  following  : — 

1st.  The  importance  of  removing  all  pressure,  even  the  slightest,  from 
the  irritable  granulations,  an  elastic  stocking  being  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
the  mischief.  This  becomes  especially  manifest  in  drawing  on  a  boot,  and 
until  the  evil  is  in  some  way  abated  suppuration  and  granulatiou  will  con- 
tinue. This  was  effectually  accomplished  by  the  following  procedure,  a 
course  which  it  may  be  prudent  to  adopt  even  in  mild  cases  where  the  evil 
has  previously  existed  merely  as  a  preventive  measure.  After  a  loose 
stocking  had  been  drawn  on  the  foot  a  friend  was  requested,  having  pulled 
its  extreme  end  forward,  to  stitch  a  seam  partly  across  it  in  front  of  all 
the  toes  except  the  large  one,  thereby  hanging  or  resting  the  stocking  on 
the  second  and  third  toes,  leaving  the  affected  phalanx  in  a  sulcus.  Thus 
all  pain  was  prevented  even  in  drawing  on  a  boot.  But  not  even  a  buck- 
skin shoe  could  be  worn.  Hence  a  circular  piece  of  leather  from  a  partly 
worn  boot  the  size  of  a  quarter  dollar  was  removed  directly  over  the  affected 
nail.  To  avoid  attracting  notice  when  abroad,  a  small  piece  of  black  silk  was 
tacked  on  the  stocking  beneath  the  circular  opening  in  the  boot,  which  pre- 
vented nearly  all  observation  and  inquiry.  This  method  is  much  more 
effectual  than  the  crucial  and  other  incisions  which  are  sometimes  made. 

2d.  The  point  is  mooted  whether,  in  such  cases,  it  is  proper  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  nail,  some  affirming  that,  as  it  will  soon  grow  out,  it  will 
ultimately  do  no  good,  preferring,  as  they  say,  to  let  the  corners  of  the  nail 
grow  to  considerable  length;  while  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  is  kept  very 
short,  and  shaved  thin.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  founded  on  a  misnomer 
in  the  title  of  this  affection,  and  a  mistake  as  to  its  true  cause.  "  A  name 
often  blinds  us  to  facts."  It  is  not  affirmed  that  there  may  not  be  cases 
where,  from  mechanical  injury,  or  a  diseased  condition  at  its  base,  the  nail 
may  not  be  incurvated ;  but,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease 
is  in  the  soft  parts,  and  arises  from  pressure.  "Where  the  inflammation  is 
slight,  or  even  where  suppuration  has  occurred,  if  the  corner  of  the  nail  can 
be  skilfully  removed,  the  trouble  ceases,  as  certainly  as  when  a  thorn  is 
removed  from  the  flesh,  provided  all  future  pressure  is  prevented ;  and,  long 
before  the  nail  grows  out,  the  parts  will  have  healed.  Having  never  met 
with  a  true  incurvated  nail,  the  writer  has  nothing  to  offer  in  regard  to  its 
proper  treatment. 

3d.  If  granulations  have  in  any  case  freely  sprung  up,  and  have  effectu- 
ally concealed  the  corner  of  the  nail  which  is  irritating  the  swollen  integ- 
uients,  then  it  is  doubtless  proper  to  foment  and  poultice  the  part,  that 
inflammation  may  be  allayed,  and  an  attempt  made  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  nail.  If  unsuccessful,  then  the  choice  lies  between  the  knife  and  caustic, 
and,  if  the  latter,  the  question  arises  which  one  is  the  best.  In  the  present 
case,  the  knife  was  used  by  a  friend,  as  were  nit.  argent,  and  exsiccated 
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aliiiii ;  l)iit  tlio  jrnuuilations  ri'tiinicMl,  possil)!}' Itccnuso  all  })rcssiu'c  was  not 
riMiiovod.  Subsequently,  resort  was  liad  to  tlic  method  mentioned  above 
for  relievinp:  even  tlie  weipjlit  of  the  stockiufji;,  and,  soon  after,  to  a  hot, 
saturatetl  solution  of  alum,  as  recommended  in  this  Journal  {fhi\y  number, 
1S54,  ]\  240)  for  obstinate  ulcers  about  tlic  toe  nail.  It  was  ai)i)lied  with 
a  hair  i)encil  as  hot  as  could  be  borne,  following  which,  small  i)ledgets  of 
lint,  wet  with  it,  and  covered  with  oil-silk,  were  ajiplied.  After  twenty- 
fo\ir  hours,  dry  lint  was  substituted,  wet  and  dry  apitlications  beinj^  alter- 
nated. Under  this  treatment,  wliich  was  not  ])aiiiful,  the  granulations 
tlakcd  oiT,  or  were  al)sorbed,  and,  at  tlie  end  of  three  days,  were  so  far 
diminished  that  the  macerated  corner  of  the  nail  was  easily  removed. 
Many  months  have  since  elapsed,  with  no  return  of  the  annoying  evil. 

The  hot,  saturated  solution  of  alum  acts  kindly  as  a  mild  caustic.  Why 
may  it  not  be  of  use,  generally,  in  spongy  granulations  of  small  extent? 
Being  applied  hot,  in  order  to  manifest  its  greatest  elTicicncy,  may  be  an 
objection  in  irritable  surfaces  of  much  extent.  Holding  in  solution,  as  it 
does,  an  excess  of  the  salt,  this  excess  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  an  impal- 
pal)le  powder;  and,  in  small  granulations  or  ulcerations,  particularly  about 
the  nails,  its  action  is  unique  and  salutary. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  XX. — A  System  of  Surgery;  PotJwIogical,  Diagnostic,  Tliera- 
peutic,  and  Operafice.  By  Samuel  I).  Gross,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Illustrated  by  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  engravings.  In  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1859.     Svo.  pp.  1162  and  1198. 

An  American  systematic  work,  embracing  the  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  surgery,  is  well  calculated  to  command  attention,  even  without  the  pres- 
tige of  name  and  imprint  which  belongs  to  the  one  which  we  are  now  about 
to  notice. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  admirable  works  on  other  branches  of  medical 
science ;  many  of  these  are  well  known,  and  we  might  point  to  them  with 
reasonable  pride,  as  affording  ample  evidence  of  proficiency  in  more  than 
one  department  of  medical  instruction.  Nor,  in  spite  of  much  vociferous 
croaking,  is  our  surgical  literature  deficient  in  clinical  records,  practical 
essays,  elaborate  monographs,  and  really  valuable  treatises  on  most  of  the 
important  surgical  questions.  It  is  in  elementary  teaching,  more  than  in 
actual  working  progress,  that  our  writings  on  surgery  have  been  in  the 
background;  in  the  absence  of  text-books  of  sufficient  scope  and  weight  to 
compete  with  such  manuals  as  the  lectures  of  Erichsen,  the  Principles  and 
the  Practice  of  Miller  and  others  ;  in  the  non-existence,  too,  of  works  of 
higher  grade  to  take  the  place  of  the  yet  unrivalled  productions  of  Chelius, 
Yidal  (de  Cassis),  Boyer,  and  others  of  similar  extent  and  character. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  our  decided  independence  in  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery— its  many  admitted  triumphs  and  unaided  steps  in  advance  ;  but  in  spite 
of  its  popularity,  and  the  well-earned  distinction  of  so  many  of  its  teachers, 
our  young  men  have  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  sources  for 
too  much  of  what  they  ought  to  have  been  provided  with  at  home.  The 
reprints,  so  much  complained  of,  are  the  natural  exponents  of  an  urgent 
want,  and  are  seen  in  our  students'  hands  solely  because  so  few  satisfactory 
substitutes  have  been  put  within  their  reach  by  those  who  ought  long  ago 
to  have  met  the  evil,  not  by  complaining  of  it,  but  by  just  such  an  effort 
as  is  embodied  in  the  portly  volumes  now  before  us.  This  is  a  beginning 
in  the  true  direction  which  every  right-minded  member  of  the  profession 
will  gladly  welcome,  because  it  is  not  only  legitimately  but  ably  made ;  it 
deserves  success,  and  will  obtain  it,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  the  very 
first  treatise,  on  the  entire  subject  as  taught  and  practised,  that  has  yet  been 
published  in  the  country. 

Our  epitomes,  outlines,  corapends,  lectures,  and  other  more  ambitious 
essays,  however  useful  in  their  way  and  time,  are,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, either  too  much  out  of  date  or  too  incomplete  to  be  preferred  by 
learners  to  the  recent,  more  convenient,  and  more  instructive  European 
class-books ;  while  they  are,  moreover,  too  far  behind  the  colossal  treatises 
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Our  author  hiis  ondeavoured  to  coinhine,  more  or  less,  the  ohjccts  of  the 
two  chisses  of  instructors;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  to  i)rovide  a  succe- 
danoum  t.)r  this  too  exclusive  reliance  on  foreign  contributions,  hy  furnish- 
iiiir  to  l)otli  classes  of  readers  a  standard  system  of  surgery,  which  wjiile 
claim.ug  a  basis  of  individual  experience  ac<,uired  at  home,  is  intended  to 
J'l'P'-O'jHi,  in  erudition,  the  range  and  level  of  the  European  masters  His 
aim  -has  been  to  embrace  the  whole  domain  of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to 
every  subject  its  legitimate  claim  to  notice  in  the  great  family  of  external 
diseases  and  accidents."  With  such  comi.etitors  before  him  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  bold  attempt,  and  deserves  a  conlial  acknowledgment  from  all 
American  readers,  were  it  only  for  the  example's  sake,  whatever  the  suc- 
cess attending  It  may  be.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  result  of  an 
enterprise  so  honourable  to  all  concerned,  in  these  full,  well  printed,  and 

Me  doubt  not  that  the  ability,  industry  and  confidence  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  protessioii  which  have  led  to  their  completion  in  so  creditable  a 
torm  will  be  abundantly  requited  by  their  speedy  circulation 

How  far  the  main  object  of  the  publication  has  been  accomplished  in 
meeting  the  vvaiits  of  American  readers,  must,  of  course,  remain  a  matter 
of  opinion,  which  it  is  a  part  of  our  present  duly  to  discuss.     Could  we  be 
allovved  to  indulge  in  the  more  agreeable  office  of  congratulating  the  author 
and  his  brethren  on  the  happy  fulfilment  of  his  task,  we  might  content 
ourselves  with  a  brief  account  of  the  general  arrangement  and  of  some  of 
the  more  salient  features  of  the  work.     But  we  cannot  forget  the  heavy 
Obligation  resting  on  us  in  expressing  our  opinion  npou  the  crowning  demon- 
stration of  one  whose  position  and  reputation  give  great  weight  to  his 
words,  and  who  writes  as  if  he  deeply  felt  the  force  and  responsibility  of  his 
double  vocation  as  a  teacher  at  home  and  a  representative  abroad      In  the 
nievitable  sense  of  accountability  to  a  common  tribunal  as  his  critical  spon- 
sors, must  he  find  our  apology  for  some  occasional  strictures,  in  regard  to 
His_  manner  and  matter,  which  might  not  be  thought  worth  noting  in  the 
review  of  an  inferior  book,  or  of  a  less  prominent  author 
_    His  work  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has  vet  been  produced 
in  this  country ;  and  in  many  respects  it  is  equal  to  those''of  a  similar  class 
ot  J^uropean  publications;  while,  in  extent  of  scope  and  fulness  of  discus- 
sion and  illustration,  it  is  superior  to  some  of  the  most  popular.     Never- 
theless   we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  generally  regarded  as  an  adec.uate 
exemplar  of  the  present  state  of  the  surgical  science  and  art  of  this  country 
It  has  some  peculiarities  which,  by  giving  it  a  stamp  of  greater  independ- 
ence and_  originality,  and  adding  somewhat  to  its  individual  character  may 
exalt  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  certain  description  of  admirers ;  but  for  all 
truly  practical  intents,  many  of  these  oddities  are  only  marks  of  weakness 
in  a  work  which  is  designed  to  take  a  national  position,  and  to  retain  a 
permanent  hold  upon  students  and  practitioners  as  a  classical  authority 

V\  e  teel  some  embarrassment,  in  making  up  our  estimate  of  its  destined 
position  from  the  difficulty  in  determining  in  what  light  we  are  to  consider 
It;  whether  as  a  text-book  for  students  and  junior  practitioners,  or  as  a 
book  ot  reference  for  practitioners  alone.  It  must  be  intended  as  the  com- 
panion-book to  the  author's  lectures,  and  hence  to  be  diligently  conned  by  a 
large  body  of  embryo  surgeons ;  and  yet  it  is  dedicated  and  addressed  espe- 
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daily  to  those  who  have  already  begun  their  surgical  career.  It  is  offered, 
not  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended  study  for  the  use  and  assist- 
ance of  his  and  other  pupils,  but  "as  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery  considered  in  the  l^roadest 
sense ;  one  that  shall  serve  the  practitioner  as  a  faithful  and  available  guide 
in  his  daily  routine  of  duty." 

The  important  distinction  involved  in  this  ambitious  undertaking  to  sup- 
ply the  office  of  a  surgical  library  as  well  as  of  a  daily  practical  adviser,  can- 
not be  misunderstood  by  the  reflecting  reader.  The  undergraduate  may  make 
the  most  of  the  aid  and  comfort  that  is  proffered  to  his  seniors,  although  the 
volumes  may  not  suit  his  convenience,  in  size  and  form  and  elementary 
detail,  so  well  as  some  other  less  cumbrous  and  more  compendious  favourite 
of  his  early  readings ;  and  we  hope  he  may,  as  many  doubtless  will,  prefer 
their  teaching  as  his  ruling  monitor,  until  he  is  properly  prepared  for  a 
wider  range  of  study;  but  the  intelligent  practitioner  would  hardly  rest  con- 
tent without  something  more  comprehensive  and  more  minute  in  practical 
directions,  if  not  more  profound  in  theory,  in  a  work  of  last  resort.  How- 
ever important  it  is  to  secure  to  the  beginner  a  solid  groundwork  for  his 
later  progress,  no  one  would  expect  the  same  thoroughness  in  the  prepa- 
ratory course,  that  is  essential  to  the  guidance  of  the  subsequent  practi- 
tioner ;  and  hence  we  might  willingly  pass  by  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion, in  the  lessons  of  a  teacher  intended  for  his  pupils,  which  could  not  be 
left  unnoticed  in  the  standard  guide-book,  the  precepts  of  which  are  set  down 
as  virtually  beyond  appeal. 

Looking  at  the  treatise  of  Professor  Gross  from  the  higher  stand-point 
which  he  seems  to  have  elected,  we  are  not  prepared  to  boast  of  it  as  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  the  larger  and  fuller  works  of  similar  pretensions 
which  have  come  to  us  from  the  European  press.  We  have  no  idea  that 
it  so  satisfies  the  author  himself,  now  that  he  can  make  the  comparison; 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  be  among  the  first  to  desire  either  to  condense 
it  for  the  humbler  but  not  less  useful  function  of  a  text-book,  or  to  raise 
it,  as  he  can  and  we  doubt  not,  will  do,  in  future  editions,  to  the  more 
elevated  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy.  It  is  because  we  earnestly 
desire  and  expect  this  ultimate  success  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  witlihold 
a  present  expression  of  regret  that  he  is  not  yet  within  the  goal  to  which 
he  should  eventually  attain  for. the  honour  of  the  American  profession. 

We  confess  to  a  dread  of  these  attempts  to  crowd  into  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  one  or  two  volumes,  however  bulky  and  small  in  type,  the  contents  of 
a  working  library,  or  anything  beyond  the  sphere  of  an  introductory  manual. 
The  man  of  only  one  book  can  never  be  a  safe  guardian  of  the  health  and 
physical  integrity  of  his  fellow-men  in  disease  or  injury.  We  strongly  doubt 
the  possibility  of  cramming  into  a  work  of  two  volumes,  albeit  scarcely 
portable,  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  science  and  art  of  surgery — however 
concise  and  free  from  extraneous  matter  it  may  be — which  would  not  fail 
to  be  a  satisfactory  adviser  to  the  inexperienced  practitioner,  under  even 
the  ordinary  contingencies  of  daily  practice.  We  do  not  know  of  such  a 
feat  of  book-making  in  any  country,  although  instances  might  be  shown, 
in  different  languages,  of  the  necessity  for  greater  space,  in  cases  where 
every  page  is  densely  filled  with  strictly  essential  matter,  and  where  the 
pages  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  of  our  author. 

Nothing  short  of  an  encyclopedia  can  adequately  do  this  service ;  and 
no  less  extended  work  can  safely  serve  the  purpose  of  a  generally  available 
reminder  upon  the  ever-varying  multitude  of  topics  and  questions,  even  with 
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a  t'diiipactnoss  of  nrriing-oinoiit  and  a  l)revity  of  laiiffuafrc  and  discussion 
which  arc  not  ])red()iniiiant  chaniclcristics  of  the  pivsont  treatise. 

Viidt'i-  this  view  of  the  case  we  would  expect,  in  an  encyclopedic  volnint 
of  not  over  twelve  imiuh-ed  paifes,  the  hir<z:est  amount  of  positive  knowle(l>i-( 
in  the  smallest  p()ssil)le  space ;  l)nt,  unforliinately,  this  expectation  is  not 
LTralificd.  It  is  true  that,  aloiij;  with  much  tliat  needs  jtruninu;  in  lan<j;uaj:e, 
lone,  and  style,  there  is  a  ^reat  deal  that  is  nnexceptional)Ie  in  these  im 
l)ortant  re(|uisites.  Some  j)assa<res  are  models  of  clear,  correct  and  ters( 
description  ;  others  a^rain  are  as  entirely  the  reverse,  l)ein{>-  diffuse  anc 
nia,<inilo<iuent  in  style,  and  not  very  sparing  and  choice  in  the  use  of  ad- 
verl)s  and  adjecti\ts. 

In  s})ite,  too,  of  his  own  warning  in  the  preface,  we  are  struck,  in  looking 
over  the  chajiters,  with  the  scarcely  avoidable  inecpiality  of  distribution  at 
to  topics,  which  has  justly  troubled  him  in  other  writers.  A  greater  inte- 
rest  in  sulijects  with  which  he  happens  to  be  most  familiar,  has,  as  usual, 
beguiled  him  into  an  over-estimate  of  their  relative  importance;  while  in  a 
few  instances  an  undue  prejudice  has  evidently  jiroduced  the  opi)osite  elfect, 

The  article  on  "  Tuberculosis  of  the  Joints,  especially  as  it  affects  th( 
nip."  although  by  no  means  exhaustive  on  the  subject,  occupies  twenty- 
six  pages;  that  on  neuralgia,  one  of  doul)tful  surgical  interest,  ten  ])ages. 
On  paralytic  aiVections  there  are  six,  and  on  the  teeth,  four  pages  ;  while  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  are  dispatched  in  twenty-nine  pages,  and  diseases  and  injuries 
of  the  eye  in  one  hundred  and  nine.  The  chajjter  on  the  eye  is  not  mucli 
more  than  four  times  as  long  as  the  section  on  hip-disease,  and  but  little  ovei 
twice  the  length  of  that  on  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  head.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  either  of  these  articles  is  unreasonably  long,  or  that  tin 
subjects  generally  are  not  fairly  discussed  ;  but  we  do  protest  against  th( 
sujierticial  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  unjust 
sneer  at  specialists,  which  disfigures  a  prefatory  page  of  idle  comment,  tc 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  might  easily  be  shown  how  the  material 
of  this  chapter  bears  the  refutation  of  its  author's  erroneous  estimate  of  hi; 
difficult  subject  in  its  own  striking  insufficiency.  We  shall  not,  however 
waste  time  in  attempting  to  enlighten  him  upon  a  question  which  is  too  wel 
settled  among  the  highest  surgical  authorities  not  to  render  the  bad  taste 
and  confused  verbosity  of  this  unfortunate  passage  a  gratuitous  injur} 
to  the  credit  of  the  book.  Errors  of  omission,  however,  are  not  the  mosi 
obvious  short-comings  of  the  work;  a  greater  defect,  especially  in  fi 
text-book  for  students  and  young  practitioners,  is  its  diffuseness  in  nianj 
places,  and  the  manner  in  which,  by  episodical  discussion,  often  declama- 
tory, the  bulk  of  the  volumes  is  increased  witlunit  any  compensating  prac- 
tical advantage.  Their  practical  usefulness  would  be  greatly  augmented, 
if  the  space  lost  in  figures  of  speech  and  various  critical  demonstrations 
in  regard  to  matters  of  opinion,  Avhich  might  often  be  disposed  of  more 
agreeably  in  milder  language,  were  occupied  with  specific  references  to  th( 
authorities  named,  and  with  others  which  might  be  cited  for  the  benefit  o) 
students  and  professional  inquirers. 

We  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  our  author  affirms,  "that  there  is  no  topic, 
properly  appertaining  to  surgery,  that  will  not  be  found  to  be  discussed,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  these  volumes ;"  and  we  fully  agree  with  him 
in  the  propriety  of  devoting  "a  larger  space  than  is  customary  to  the 
consideration  of  inflammation  and  its  results,  or  the  great  principles  of 
surgery,"  and  of  bestowing  elaborate  attention  "  upon  the  discrimination 
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of  diseases,"  and  "on  general  diagncsis ;"  but,  considering  the  paucity  of 
references  and  the  absence  of  many  practical  details,  we  do  lament  that  all 
of  this  and  much  of  his  other  matter,  were  not  condensed  into  a  more 
available  compass. 

No  properly  informed  reader  can  doubt  the  weight  of  authority  wdiich 
necessarily  attaches  to  the  dictum  of  Professor  Gross  ;  and  all,  of  course, 
will  regard  these  volumes  in  the  light  in  which  he  offers  them,  "  as  embody- 
ing the  results  of  a  large  personal,  if  not  of  a  ripe,  experience,  of  extensive 
reading,  and  of  much  reflection  ;  in  a  word,  as  exhibiting  surgery  as  I 
myself  understand  it,  and  as  I  have  for  so  many  years  conscientiously 
taught  it."  Still,  in  glancing  over  the  many  hundred  pages,  and  espe- 
cially in  resorting  to  his  various  chapters  for  the  investigation  of  many 
difficult  questions,  it  is  natural  to  expect,  in  such  an  amount  of  matter,  more 
definite  assistance  tow^ard  the  further  prosecution  of  the  study,  in  the  records 
of  the  labours  of  the  master  minds  which  he  has  consulted  in  the  extensive 
reading,  which  is  one  of  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  support  of  his 
authority  as  a  teacher.  We  cannot  accept  the  dogmas  of  any  one  writer 
as  final,  least  of  all  in  a  book  of  general  reference ;  and  we  should  have 
little  confidence  in  the  student  or  practitioner  who  could  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  narrow  limit  to  his  preparation  for  the  grave  and  ever-changing 
responsilnlities  and  contingencies  of  his  important  calling.  The  value  of 
"  a  faithful  and  available  guide  to  the  practitioner" — is  surely  quite  as 
much  enhanced  by  the  documentary  and  specific  evidence  it  affords  of  atten- 
tive examination  of  other  sources  of  information,  as  by  the  highest  authority 
that  mere  reputation  for  experience  can  establish ;  nor  will  any  amount  of 
personal  influence  or  asseveration,  which  is  not  strengthened  by  full  and 
explicit  citation  of  standard  works,  be  likely  to  establish  the  position  of  a 
systematic  text-book. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  some  other  discouragements  at  first  view,  we 
have  iDcen  agreeably  disappointed  in  many  parts  of  these  volumes,  after  a 
prolonged  and  conscientious  examination  of  their  contents ;  being  well 
satisfied  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  many  difficulties, 
inseparable  from  his  task.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  book  increases  our  regard  for  it  as  a  whole.  The  more  we  read 
of  it  the  better  we  like  it,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  minor  blemishes,  and 
a  few  greater  defects.  An  extended  analysis  is  out  of  the  question  in  a 
review  of  a  systematic  treatise.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  general  arrangement,  and  a  slight  running  commentary 
upon  a  few  among  many  things  which  have  attracted  our  attention  in  our 
inspection  of  the  chapters. 

The  whole  subject  is  treated  under  the  two  heads  of  General  Surgery 
and  Special  Surgery.  The  first  of  these  occupies  642  pages,  and  the  second 
some  1627  pages,  36  pages  being  devoted  to  a  full  and  carefully  prepared 
index.  The  first  part,  or  General  Surgery,  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters, 
which  treat  of  irritation  ;  sympathy  and  idiosyncrasy  ;  congestion  ;  inflam- 
mation ;  terminations  and  results  of  inflammation  ;  textural  changes  ;  con- 
genital malformations ;  tumours  or  morbid  growths  ;  scrofula ;  wounds  ; 
effects  of  injuries  upon  the  nervous  system;  syphilis;  general  diagnosis; 
minor  surgery  ;  operative  surgery  ;  plastic  surgery  ;  subcutaneous  surgery  ; 
amputations  in  general;  excision  of  the  bones  and  joints  ;  and  lastly,  anaes- 
thetics, or  the  means  of  averting  pain. 

In  the  second  part,  on  Special  Surgery,  or  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  par- 
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tifuliir  orpuis,  textures,  niul  n-nious,  we  have  tweiily-eiclit  clinpters,  of 
which  thi'  lirst  ei^ht  are  in  vol.  I.,  and  tlie  reiiuiin(h'r  in  vdI.  II.  The 
eij;ht  ihapters  in  vol.  I.  are  ofcnpird  with  tli.><easi's  and  injuries  of  tiie  skin 
and  cvlhilo-adi|iose  lissne;  of  the  nmscles,  loiuions,  l)nrsiu,  and  apoiien- 
roses  ;  of  the  lym|iha(ic  vessels  and  g'anijlions ;  of  the  nerves;  of  the 
arteries  ;  of  the  veins  ;  alTeetions  of  the  capillaries  ;  diseases  and  injnries  of 
the  joints.  The  twenty  chapters  of  vol.  II.  jjresent  ns  witli  diseases  and 
injnries  of  tlie  bones  and  their  ap|)enda}i:es ;  of  the  head  and  of  the  s])inal 
cord  and  colnniH  ;  diseases  and  injnries  of  the  eye;  diseases  of  the  ear;  in- 
jnries and  diseases  of  the  nose  and  its  i)assa<res;  of  the  air-passages;  of  the 
neck;  of  the  chest  ;  of  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  gnnis;  of  the  month  and  throat; 
hernia ;  diseases,  injuries,  and  nialfornnitions  of  the  anus  and  rectum  ; 
wounds  of  the  alMh)minal  organs  ;  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  nude  genital 
organs,  of  the  female  genital  organs;  special  excisions  of  the  bones  and 
joints;  special  amputations  ;  alVections  of  the  extremities. 

A  l)ctter  idea  may  l»e  formed  of  his  mode  of  arranging  his  subjects  l)y  the 
following  extract  from  his  preliminary  observations,  being  the  iirst  two 
paragraphs  : — 

"  Under  the  division  of  Genekat,  Si'rckrv,  I  shall  consider,  at  some  length, 
the  le;uling  facts  illustrative  of  the  great  principles  of  surgical  disease  and 
injuries,  and  of  the  operations  necessary  lor  their  relief,  reuioval,  or  cure. 
Beginning  with  the  suliject  of  irritation,  sympathy,  and  congestion,  as  intimately 
concerned  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  many  of  the  most  common  and 
interesting  morbid  phenomena,  I  shall  pass  successively  in  review  all  that 
relates,  generally  speaking,  to  inflammation  and  its  effects;  tcxtural  changes: 
new  formations,  whether  benign  or  malignant  ;  wounds  or  poisons  ;  as  all  these 
affections  are  liable  to  occur  in  every  organ,  tissue,  and  region  of  the  body. 
To  this  division  of  the  book,  also,  naturally  aiipertain  the  subjects  of  general 
diagnosis,  surgical  instruments,  and  other  appliances;  and,  lastly,  an:i3Sthctics, 
or  the  means  of  averting  pain  during  the  ])erlbrmance  of  surgical  operations. 
and  in  reduction  of  hernia,  fractures,  and  dislocations.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
suggested  not  less  by  common  sense  than  l)y  sound  experience ;  for  it  is  just  as 
necessary  in  surgery  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  or  from  the  more 
simple  to  the  more  complex  portion  of  the  various  topics  which  fall  within  its 
province,  as  it  is  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  or  any  other  abstruse  science." 

"  The  above  subjects  being  disposed  of,  we  shall  come  to  that  of  Special  Sur- 
OERY,  embracing  an  account  of  the  various  surgical  diseases,  injuries,  and  mal- 
formations of  particular  organs,  tissues,  and  regions  of  the  body.  The  general 
principles,  or  great  doctrines  of  surgery  being  understood,  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  topics  discussed  in  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task." 

The  commencing  chapter  on  irritation,  sympathy,  and  idiosyncrasy,  is 
interesting  and  suggestive.  It  must  prove  jjarticularly  useful  to  beginners, 
for  whose  benefit  we  hope  to  see  it  considerably  extended  in  the  next  edition. 
The  two  chapters,  which,  with  a  short  one  on  congestion,  follow  next,  are 
long  and  full  of  interesting  matter.  Although  peculiar,  on  certain  jioints  of 
doctrine,  they  are  generally  well  arranged,  clear,  and  to  the  purpose;  and 
present  an  instructive,  fair,  and  practical  view  of  the  present  state  of  all  that 
is  really  essential  in  our  knowledge  of  inflammation  and  its  results.  We  are 
glad  to  find  this  very  important  portion  of  a  systematic  treatise  as  well 
brought  up  and  as  free  from  special  views  and  speculations  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  an  exposition  of  the  kind.  The  sections  on  the  treatment  of 
iuflamn)ation  and  of  its  results,  may  be  recommended  as  especially  reliable, 
whatever  may  be  thouglit  of  the  occasional  abstractions  and  old-fashioned 
pathological  views  in  the  doctrinal  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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We  had  marked  many  passages  in  these  chapters,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
volumes,  for  inquiry  or  approval,  but  prefer  to  quote  an  extract,  as  of  more 
use  than  critical  discussion,  since  it  affords  some  idea  of  our  author's  style, 
and  his  mode  of  reasoning  on  a  knotty  and  hackneyed  subject. 

"Much  discrepancy  exists  among  writers  and  teachers  in  regard  to  what 
constitutes  inflammation ;  some,  among  whom  I  inchule  myself,  believing  that 
but  a  slight  degree  of  action  is  necessary,  while  others  maintain  that  the  depar- 
ture from  the  healthy  standard  must  be  very  great.  Thus  Dr.  Miller.  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  declares  that  true  inflammation, 
properly  so  called,  is  always  attended  with  suppuration:  apparently  forgetting 
that  thousands  of  human  beings  daily  die  from  this  affection  long  before  it  has 
attainerl  this  crisis.  Dr.  John  H.  Bennet,  another  eminent  Scotch  professor, 
makes  fibrinous  exudation  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  process,  and  he 
goes  so  far  even  as  to  propose  the  word  exudation  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
inflammation." 

Objecting  to  the  term  as  ill-chosen,  becanse  likely  to  confuse  the  student's 
mind  with  an  erroneous  idea,  he  continues — 

"Dr.  Bennet,  and  those  who  think  and  reason  with  him  on  the  subject,  must 
be  aware  that  there  are  inflammations  of  certain  organs  and  tissues  in  which 
the  morbid  action  is  so  great  as  to  destroy  life,  and  yet  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation, microscopical  and  chemical,  fails  to  detect  the  existence  of  fibrin  in  the 
afi'ected  structure.  It  is  only  necessary  to  instance  the  ai'achnoid  memVirane, 
the  aponeuroses,  cartilages,  and  nerves,  in  which  this  disease  is  often,  if  not 
generally,  unattended  by  a  deposition  of  fibrin.  But  while  it  is  certain  that 
inflammation  is  frequently  present,  and  that,  too,  to  a  serious  extent,  without 
fibrinous  exudation,  it  is  equally  true  that  this  substance  is  usually  poured  out 
in  this  disease,  especially  if  it  has  already  made  considerable  progress.  Much 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  affected  organs  and  tissues,  some 
furnishing  plasma  much  more  readily  and  in  greater  quantity  than  others. 
Moreover  it  requires  very  nice  judgment,  particularly  in  the  living  subject,  to 
define  the  boundaries  between  congestion  and  inflammation,  or  to  detei-mine 
where  the  one  terminates  and  the  other  begins.  Inflammation,  in  its  inceptive 
stages,  may  be  compared  to  a  latent  or  smothered  fire  kept  in  abeyance  by  a 
redundancy  of  surrounding  material  interfering  with  its  development ;  exudation 
cannot  occur  all  at  once;  some  time  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  vessels  for 
their  new  office:  so  it  is  with  the  flame  in  the  furnace;  it  does  not  break  forth 
immediately  on  the  application  of  the  kindling,  and  yet  no  one  would  say  that 
fire  was  not  actually  present.  Most  of  the  disputes  that  have  gro^Ti  out  of  this 
question  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  observers  as  to 
the  amount  of  disease,  or  change  in  the  affected  part,  necessary  to  constitute 
inflammation;  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  never  can  be  any  fixed  or  settled 
views  upon  the  subject  so  long  as  this  is  the  case ;  nor  can  the  question  be 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  unless  it  be  studied  -ndth  reference  to  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body;  or,  if  I  may  iise  the 
expression,  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  organs  and  tissues  in  their  healthy 
and  morbid  relations."— pp.  96,  97,  vol.  i. 

Passing  over  the  remarks  on  textural  changes  and  congenital  malforma- 
tions, we  come  to  Chapter  YII.,  of  sixty-six  pages,  on  tumours  or  morbid 
growths.  This  difficult  subject  is  well  managed  so  far  as  the  detailed 
accounts  of  special  tumours  are  concerned,  these  teing  carefully  described 
and  very  well  illustrated.  The  directions  as  to  treatment  are  judicious  and 
valuable,  including,  among  other  precepts,  a  caution  against  the  free  use  of 
the  exploring  needle  in  the  diagnosis  of  suspicious  growths.  Dr.  Gross 
objects  to  this  mode  of  exploration,  as  liable  to  arouse  injurious  irritation 
without  affording  a  compensating  amount  of  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  tumour  thus  explored.     His  views  in   regard  to  extirpation  are 
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iilirady  well  known.  His  "conviction  is,  that  interference  with  tlic  knife," 
in  careinonwitous  discnse,  "  is,  as  a  jrenoral  rule,  only  ])ro(luctive  of  harm, 
and  that  the  patient  will  live  (piito  as  lont;  without  as  with  it,  and,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  state  of  fj:reater  comfort."  Seven  "  frcncral  rules  for  coiidurtin<i^ 
excision  of  nialiLrnant  diseases,"  and  seven  others  in  which  are  described 
"the  contra-indications  to  surjjical  interference,"  aflord  invaluaMc  assist- 
ance to  tlie  doul)tinu^  operator,  and  may  l)e  consulted  with  advantage 
l)y  sur<reons  jrenerally.  The  classili<-ation  of  these  tumours  undt-r  the 
uncertain  heads  of  Iieniirn  and  malitrnant,  is  not  so  happy  ;  nor  are  tlie 
jreneral  descriptions  of  tlu'se  two  arl)itrary  divisions  more  satisfactory. 
Our  author  seems  to  have  much  more  faitli  in  tlie  old-fashioned  distinctive 
sicrns  of  cancer  than  in  the  microscoiMc  means  of  diafrnosis.  He  regards 
tliis  instrument  as  "  often  a  vahial)lc  auxiliary,  but  nothing  more." 

'• 'I'iic  |)ractifal  surgenn,"  he  continues,  "  must  indeed  he  (lull  who  cannot,  as 
a  general  rule,  (leterniine  the  character  of  a  niorliid  growth  l»elure  lu-  attempts 
its  removal.  'J'he  merest  tyro  in  the  profession  has  no  difficalty  in  discriminat- 
ing l>etween  a  gelatinoid  and  a  filirous  polyp  of  the  nose,  a  s'cirrlious  and  an  ' 
cncephaloid  tumour  of  the  lireast.  or  a  common  hypertropliied  ganglion  of  the 
neck  and  a  malij.'-uant  growth  of  the  same  part.  Kvery  new  growth,  wiietlier 
benign  or  maliiruaut.  has  its  jiecidiar  i'eatures,  not  less  thau  every  pre-existinir 
one.  1  believe  that,  with  proper  care,  and  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  mor- 
bid structure,  such  as  every  cultivated  surgeon  ought  to  possess,  it  is,  in  ficneral, 
as  easy  to  determine  the  difTerence  l)etween  a  malignant  and  a  non-malignant  ] 
tumour  as  it  is  to  determine  the  difference  between  a  muscle  and  a  tendon."  | 

Redoes  not  wish  to  "  underrate  microscopical  researches;  on  the  contrary.   | 
I  only  wish  to  state  that  they  have  not.  in  my  judgment,  effected  all  the  good   '• 
that   has  been  claimed  for  them,  especially  in  this  particular  department  of  | 
pathology  and  practice,  and  that  therefore  their  results  sh9uld  be  received  with 
some  degree  of  allowance.     In  fact  the  whole  sul)ject  of  morldd  growths,  benign 
and  malignant,  should  be  revised  and  re-examiued.     AVhen  there  is  so  much 
dispute  as  there  confessedly  is  at  present,  respecting  the  real  nature  of  the 
cancer-cell,  or  whether  indeed  there  is  such  a  cell  at  all.  it  well  becomes  the  prac- 
titioner to  look  with  distrust  upon  mauy  of  the  alleged  discoveries  of  the  micro- 
scope.    Besides,  he  should  not  lose  siuht  of  the  value  of  his  unas.sisted  senses, 
nor  cease  to  cultivate  them  in  the  highest  possible  degree.'' — p.  325,  vol.  i. 

Whether  this  rather  contradictory  caveat  amounts  to  a  disparagement, 
we  leave  the  advocates  of  tlie  microscopic  tests  to  judge.  The  two  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  it,  as  to  the  importance  of  studying  closely  tha  ordinary 
nnniagnified  external  and  internal  appearances,  and  in  regard  to  the  revision 
and  re-examination  "  of  the  whole  subject  of  morbid  growths,"  will  not  be 
lost,  we  trust,  upon  the  reader,  however  much  they  may  lessen  bis  faith  in 
the  present  teaching  of  the  author.  The  whole  subject,  certainly,  might 
receive  more  light  from  existing  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
than  appears  to  be  vouchsafed  to  it  in  the  sweeping  and  rather  confident, 
although  really  discouraging  remarks  just  quoted. 

There  are  some  singular  ideas  expressed  in  the  next  chapter  (on  scrofula) 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  "tubercular  matter."  This  he  has  "investigated 
too  often,  and  under  too  many  circumstances,  not  to  be  convinced  that  it  is 
susce[)tible  of  organization,  although  certainly  in  a  less  degree  than  scirrhus 
and  encephaloid."  The  reasons  for  adhering  to  this  exploded  notion  are 
given  at  length,  but  need  not  be  quoted  here,  as  they  are  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  other  works  of  Dr.  Gross. 

The  chapter  (IX.)  on  wounds,  and  that  (X.)  on  the  effects  of  injuries 
upon  the  system,  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  every  surgeon ;  while  they 
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are  minute  and  souud  enough  in  precept  and  practice,  to  serve  as  efficient 
guides  to  the  most  unsophisticated  student.  They  are  eminently  practical 
and  philosophical ;  which  is  the  highest  praise  that  we  can  award  to  any 
portion  of  the  book. 

The  chapter  (XI.)  on  syphilis  presents  a  good  summary  of  the  facts, 
doctrines,  and  principles  of  treatment  of  this  malady,  in  which,  as  usual,  he 
expresses  decided  views  in  regard  to  many  mooted  points,  and  gives  much 
excellent  advice.  An  instructive  chapter  on  general  diagnosis  follows,  con- 
taining much  useful  matter  in  the  course  of  130  pages,  in  which  is  included 
a  good,  although  brief,  account  of  the  microscope  and  its  employment  in 
the  study  of  surgical  disease. 

The  chapter  on  minor  surgery,  which  comes  next,  does  not  strike  us 
as  full  enough,  especially  in  the  section  on  l)andaging.  This  is  very 
meagre,  and,  although  more  susceptible  of  explanation  by  diagrams,  than 
most  subjects,  it  is  scantily  illustrated  by  three  veteran  figures,  the  first 
of  which  is  badly  chosen,  and  the  third  is  an  ancient  exaggeration,  which 
has  done  service  as  a  scarecrow  in  so  many  places  that  it  has  almost  ceased 
to  afford  the  necessary  warning. 

In  this  chapter  the  merit  of  introducing  the  employment  of  metallic 
sutures,  as  substitutes  for  tho.se  of  vegetable  or  animal  fibre,  is  justly 
awarded  to  Dr.  Sims.  "We  regret,  however,  that  the  experience  of  the 
author  with  them  is  so  limited,  and  that  instead  of  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  prejudice  he  did  not  satisfy  himself  more  fully  on  the  subject.  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  peculiar  virtue  of  silver  wire,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  superiority  for  suture  purposes,  of  lead  and  annealed  iron  wire,  as 
well  as  the  more  expensive  gold  and  silver,  over  the  silk  or  flax. 

The  five  chapters,  on  operative  surgery,  plastic  surgery,  subcutaneous 
surgery,  amputations,  excisions  of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  anaesthetics, 
which  complete  part  first,  are,  generally,  well  brought  up,  and  contain 
many  valuable  practical  hints.  That  on  anaesthetics  is  a  good  one,  in 
which  due  honour  is  done  to  the  claim  of  the  unfortunate  "Wells,  who  was 
undoubtedly  forestalled  by  his  more  alert  pupil,  Morton,  in  winning  the 
first  fruits  of  the  renowned  letheon  discovery.  Dr.  Gross  prefers  chloroform 
to  ether,  and  quotes  his  succes.sful  experience  of  ten  years'  duration,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  European  hospitals,  in  its  favour.  He  is  less  happy  in  his 
employment  of  freezing  mixtures,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  them 
in  the  cases  of  whitlow,  carbuncle,  and  other  more  accessible  diseases  to 
which  they  are  so  much  more  applicable  than  to  those  of  the  mammary 
gland. 

Part  Second  commences  with  a  generally  judicious  chapter  on  erysipelas, 
furuncle,  anthrax,  bed-sores,  burns,  frost-bites,  morbid  growths,  and  other 
diseases  and  injuries  of  the  skin  and  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  which,  although 
not  particularly  full,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  so  for  ordinary  practical 
purposes. 

Passing  over  the  chapter  (II.)  on  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  muscles, 
tendons,  burses,  and  aponeuro.ses,  we  stop  only  to  remark  that  we  know  of 
no  such  parts  as  "burses,"  and  that  the  plural  terminations  of  the  words 
bursa  and  aponeurosis  cannot  be  made  the  same  without  an  error,  which 
is  only  confusing  to  the  student  who  may  not  be  aware  of  our  author's  pecu- 
liarity on  the  subject. 

The  next  chapter  (T.),  on  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  arteries,  is  free 
from  this  infirmitv,  and  raav  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole 
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work.  It  is  ndmirnUly  illiistratni,  and  so  ricli  in  most  rc.s})0<'ts  tluit  it  is  well 
worth  tho  cost  of  tlio  volnino  to  the  distant  practitioner.  Wo  would  ^'•Jadly 
dwell  <»n  many  points  which  have  attracted  our  attention,  were  we  not  obliged 
to  curtail  the  remainder  of  this  notice,  in  view  of  n  whole  volume  jet  uu- 
touchcd. 

The  chapter  (Till.)  which  succeeds,  on  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  joints, 
is  not  so  satisfactory,  except,  ])erhaps,  in  treatin;::  of  dislo(;ations;  althoup^h 
on  this  sul)jcct  also,  we  should  like  to  have  seen  more  upon  the  manii)u- 
latinj;  methods  of  reduction,  as  applied  to  other  dislocations,  beside  those 
of  Ueid  and  Crosl)y  for  the  thi;;h  and  the  thumi).  Some  (.generalization  on 
this  interesting;  sulijoct  mitrht  have  liccn  dwelt  upon  with  great  advantage. 
The  section  on  tul)erculosis  of  the  joints,  and  especially  on  hip-joint  dis- 
ease, is  prolix  and  comparatively  long  on  coxalgia,  hut.  in  several  respects, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  treatment,  it  does  not  accord  with  our  ideas  of 
what  is  duo  to  these  grave  allections. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  Volume  11.,  which  begins  with  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  bones  and  their  appendages.  These  most  important  subjects 
receive  a  toleral)ly  due  share  of  attention,  and,  in  the  section  devoted  to 
the  diseases  of  this  tissue,  are  beautifully  illustrated. 

Fractures  are  systematically  and  generally  well  discus.sed,  in  accordance 
with  i)revalent  views  and  recent  experience.  A  hosi)ital  surgeon  may  notice 
some  want  of  precision  and  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  directions  for  the 
management  of  some  of  the  sj)ecial  fractures;  but,  in  the  main,  all  the  advice 
and  assistance,  if  not  somewhat  more,  is  given  that  the  young  surgeon 
would  be  likely  to  find  in  many  of  the  text-books.  We  would  counsel  him, 
however,  to  trust  to  none  of  these  too  often  halting  guides,  but  to  provide 
himself  with  such  monographs  upon  the  sulyect  as  the  work  of  Malgaigne, 
recently  translated,  those  of  Astley  Cooper,  of  K.  Smith,  of  Lonsdale,  or 
even  the  older  ones  of  Boyer  and  Desault. 

In  most  respects,  however,  his  teaching  is  fully  up  with  the  times.  The 
immovable  apparatus,  of  which  he  prefers  the  form  of  starch  bandage,  re- 
ceives a  sufficient  share  of  attention  ;  and  the  use  of  adhesive  strips, 
both  for  retaining  purposes  and  for  those  of  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion, is  honourably  noticed.  Dr.  Gross  gives  the  credit  of  this  valuable 
improvement  to  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Swift,  of  Easton,  and 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  suly'ect  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints,  published  in  Philadelphia  so  long 
ago  as  1830.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  another 
claimant  for  priority  in  this  matter.  Like  many  other  good  things  in 
practice,  it  appears  to  have  remained  unnoticed  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
practitioners,  until  Dr.  E.  Wallace  secured  its  adoption  in  the  wards  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  by  contriving  the 
extending  band,  which  is  now  the  established  favourite  in  the  management 
of  oblique  fractures  of  the  femur.  The  employment  of  the  adhesive  i)laster 
for  similar  purposes  in  other  fractures,  and  for  counter-extension,  gradually 
took  place  as  a  natural  consequence ;  but  we  suspect  that  the  earliest  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  value  of  the  expedient  for  extending  purposes  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  works  on  Minor  Surgery  of  Dr.  Sargent  and  Dr.  H.  U.  Smith, 
the  former  of  whom  was  the  first  to  recommend  it  as  introduced  by  Dr. 
Wallace. 

Dr.  Gross  discards  the  use  of  the  terra  compound  fracture,  and  treats  of 
fractures  under  the  two  heads  of  simple  and  complicated  only,  preferring 
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to  regard  what  everybody  understands  by  compound  fracture  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  compHcation  merely.  We  do  not  see  that  anything  is  gained  by 
this  innovation,  which  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  confusion  inevitably 
created  by  the  arbitrary  substitution  of  a  new  and  not  more  explicit  ad- 
jective for  a  long  established  old  one.  It  matters  little,  except  under 
conventional  rules  which  custom  only  can  control,  whether  we  call  fractures 
with  wounds  extending  to  the  surface,  compound  or  complicated,  if,  in 
describing  them  as  either,  we  have  to  state  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
special  complication. 

Some  wise  cautions  are  given  as  to  the  application  of  the  bandage  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures.  The  danger  is  so  great  of  undue  or  irregular  com- 
pression of  the  limb,  and  of  injurious  disturbance  of  the  fragments,  especially 
by  awkward  hands,  in  the  employment  of  this  part  of  the  dressing,  as  recom- 
mended by  our  author,  that  we  are  surprised  at  his  urging  it,  in  all  fractures, 
under  the  retaining  apparatus.  We  are  satisfied  that,  except  in  occasional 
cases,  it  is  better  practice  to  omit  the  under  bandage  altogether.  This 
was  the  conclusion  long  ago  arrived  at  in  our  part  of  the  country,  as  the 
result  of  a  very  large  hospital  experience  among  dressers  of  undoubted  skill 
and  judgment ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  will  prove,  with  easily  recognized 
exceptions,  much  the  safer  policy  for  less  expert  practitioners  in  private 
practice.  We  believe  that  even  the  many  tailed  bandage  of  Scultetus,  as  too 
often  applied,  is  rarely  more  than  an  unnecessary  aggravation  of  the  patient's 
sufferings,  and  may  thus  become  a  snare  to  his  attendant. 

Dr.  Gross  prefers,  in  the  treatment  of  transverse  fi"acture  of  the  patella,  a 
tin  case  like  the  old  gutter  of  Boyer,  which  is  a  needless  complication. 
Nothing  answers  better  than  the  simple  well  padded  straight  wooden  splint 
of  Dorsey,  such  as  could  be  prepared  at  once  in  any  private  house,  with 
notches  or  transverse  elects  for  the  attachment  of  the  oblique  bandages, 
or  adhesive  strips;  and  these  should  pass,  not  around  the  joint  in  the  old 
way,  but  along  the  sides  of  the  limb  only,  so  as  to  avoid  the  injurious  con- 
striction of  the  circular  strips  and  of  the  figure  of  8  bandage. 

A  cut  and  description  are  given  of  what  is  called  the  "  mode  of  dressing 
pursued  by  Professor  Hamilton,  and  also  with  slight  modifications,  by 
Dr.  Xeill  and  his  colleagues,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital."  We  do  not 
think  that  the  learner  will  be  able  to  profit  much  by  the  explanation  given, 
or  that  Dr.  Neill  and  his  colleagues  will  agree  to  be  quoted  as  pursuing, 
with  slight  modification,  the'  plan  represented.  Dr.  Neill's  method,  as  we 
understand  it,  recjuires  the  application  of  the  strips  directly  to  the  skin 
above  and  below  the  separated  fragments,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
compress  which  is  only  in  the  way,  and  attaches  these  strips  obliquely  to 
the  margin  and  under  surface  of  the  splint  above  and  below  the  joint,  so  as 
to  draw  upon  the  fragments  in  opposite  directions,  holding  the  lower  frag- 
ment in  its  proper  place  and  drawing  down  the  upper  into  apposition  with 
the  lower.  In  this  method  the  pressure  is  applied  only  to  the  fragments  and 
immediately  adjacent  soft  parts,  care  being  taken  to  obviate  the  tilting  of 
the  fragments  which  may  otherwise  prevent  the  approximation  of  the  frac- 
tured surfaces;  and  the  whole  is  left  as  much  uncovered,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  treatment,  as  the  retaining  bauds  will  allow.  The  mode  of  using 
the  strips  under  the  bandage,  in  his  plan,  is  not  clearly  described  by  Dr. 
Gross,  but  would  seem  to  be  a  good  one ;  the  upper  fragment  being  appa- 
rently drawn  down  and  retained  by  a  series  of  long  strips  passing  diagonally 
along  the  sides  of  the  joint,  and  then  retained  by  vertical  and  transverse 
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strips  euciroliiitr  the  linih  Itclow  tlic  joint.  An  ouiline  skotdi  of  tlic  iiinje- 
nious  ami  otTirlivo  ilressinfr  of  Vrof.  C'i-osl)y,  in  wliicli  llie  S|)anish  windlass 
jirini'iplo  is  adjustod  to  an  arran^cnicnl  of  lonfi:itudinal  strips,  wonid,  we 
think,  have  l)wn  more  useful  and  nnule  a  lietter  show  in  the  margin  than 
tlie  rather  clumsy  lookiiifr  picture  which  lie  has  chosen  as  the  type  of  the 
class.  In  this  the  strained  position  of  the  foot  wotild  be  intolerable  to  the 
])atient.  and  miirht  mislead  the  student  into  tlic  idea  that  there  were  some 
extensor  muscles  to  be  relaxed  in  front  of  the  lee;  as  well  as  of  the  thif^li. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  lonj;  upon  these  small  matters  in  connection  with 
one  very  troulilesome  form  of  fracture,  more  because  we  are  thus  enal)led  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  we  miss,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  attention  to  minor 
details,  which  is  so  desirable  to  inexperienced  practitioners.  The  treatment 
of  fractures  is  made  up  of  little  things ;  and  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  these 
that  the  accomplished  surgeon  will  ever  show  a  superiority  which  all  can 
more  or  less  appreciate  in  its  immediate  result,  even  more  clearly  than  in 
the  tinal  one.  It  must  l)c  especially  tantalizing,  for  instance,  to  the  anxious 
iiKpiirer  for  assistance  in  arranging  a  dressing  of  adhesive  strips  for  frac- 
tured clavicle,  to  find  the  only  answer  given  in  the  remark  that  "wlien  this 
dressing,  which  is  more  easily  ajiplied  than  described,  is  carefully  put  on,  it 
answers  the  object  much  better  than  any  of  the  numerous  contrivances  that 
liave  ever  been  invented  for  the  cure  of  this  fracture."  lie  might  just 
as  well  have  said,  what  is  ecjually  true  and  so  much  more  consoling,  that 
rest  in  position  on  the  back,  without  other  adjuvant  thau  a  well-stuffed 
level  j)illow  under  the  whole  chest,  answers  better  still. 

The  section  on  fractures  terminates  with  a  very  interesting  and  carefully 
])rc]iared  account,  under  all  the  usual  heads,  of  fracture  of  the  femur;  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  least  satisfactory  part  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
treatment.  In  speaking  of  fracture  beds,  we  regret  that  he  did  not  give  us 
a  view  of  a  serviceal)le  fracture  bed,  such  as  the  ingenious  forms  alluded  to 
of  Coates  or  Ilewson,  or,  what  is  more  generally  available,  the  simple  frame 
and  i)erforated  mattress  and  sacking-bottom,  instead  of  the  obsolete  and  cum- 
brous machine  of  Jenks.  We  regret,  too,  that,  in  addition  to  a  contrivance 
of  his  own,  which  has  some  unnecessary  complications,  he  did  not  exhibit 
the  simpler  apparatus  of  Desault  and  Physick,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
unfortunate  experience  in  managing  it,  has  done  so  well  in  hundreds  of 
cases  for  half  a  century.  Ilis  crutch-headed  fracture  box  is  not  equal  to 
the  long  and  short  splints  with  cross-piece,  foot-board  and  perineal  cushion, 
of  liartshoi'ue's  api)aratus,  of  which  it  is  a  modification,  or  to  the  ajipa- 
ratus  of  Flagg,  another  modification,  which  has  long  been  used  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  Xor  is  it  equal  to  the  admirably  simple  long  splint,  with 
cross-piece  and  perineal  adhesive  strips,  of  Gilbert,  or  to  the  splint  of  Liston 
modified  by  Haynes  Walton.  In  no  form  of  fracture  is  that  "simjjlicity 
which  is  the  measure  of  perfection,"  more  attainable  or  desiraljle,  in  the  me- 
chanical treatment,  than  in  this  of  fractured  femur,  whether  in  the  shaft  or 
about  the  joints.  The  very  best  materials  for  the  purpose  are  the  strong 
linen  sheets,  the  unbleached  muslin  bandages,  the  rolls  of  carded  cotton, 
the  cushions  of  bran,  the  pillows,  and  the  splints  of  wood,  bark,  binder's 
board,  or  sole  leather,  with  the  shoemaker's  wax,  if  not  sticking  ])laster, 
which  are  within  everybody's  reach  in  town  or  country  ;  and  this  is  the  ma- 
chinery which  the  student  should  be  taught  by  diagrams  and  explanations, 
however  copious,  to  mould  and  shape  and  combine  for  his  own  purposes 
in  every  emergency,  and  for  all  kinds  of  fractures,  without  the  aid  of  tinman 
or  joiner. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  devote  more  space  to  the  examination  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  second  volume.  We  may  say,  in  general,  that  the  various 
topics  are  mostly  well  treated,  some  of  them  admirably  so  ;  and  that  a  few 
of  the  sections  fall  short  of  the  author's  aim  in  providing  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  "a  reliable  guide." 

Viewing  the  production,  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  consider  it  by  any  means 
the  "compilation,"  which  some  readers  may  expect  to  find,  in  a  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  an  important  branch  of  the  healing  art.  The  numer- 
ous cases  in  illustration  of  theory  and  practice,  the  frequent  allusions  to 
decided  personal  experience,  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work,  in 
short,  forbid  the  idea  of  mere  book-making,  however  much  it  may  be  sug- 
gested by  certain  chapters.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  history,  and  especially 
tlie  recent  American  history,  of  improvement  in  surgery  is  concerned,  we 
should  have  preferred  somewhat  more  of  faithful  compilation  than  has 
actually  been  given.  We  think  that  the  author's  countrymen  miglit  have 
been  more  accurately  represented,  in  several  instances,  and  that  in  his  refer- 
ences to  European  progress,  he  is  not  always  free  from  error. 

A  few  words,  before  we  close,  in  relation  to  the  purely  literary  character 
of  the  work.  Some  peculiarities  of  style  have  already  been  alluded  to  as 
occurring  to  an  unfortunate  extent,  in  spite  of  much  really  good  writing 
and  some  general  excellencies.  We  should  be  glad  to  avoid  all  comment 
upon  these  matters,  if  we  could  be  allowed  to  regard  an  ex-cathedra  text- 
book of  the  classical  pretensions  of  this  one  of  Professor  Gross  as  amenable 
to  criticism  only  in  its  scientific  aspect. 

The  importance  of  a  certain  measure  of  purity,  if  not  elegance  of  style, 
and  of  correctness  and  perspicuity  of  diction,  in  a  didactic  work  which  is 
destined  to  be  more  or  less  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  readers,  is  too 
obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  Terseness,  too,  and  simplicity,  no  less  than 
freedom  from  rhetorical  flourish,  are  indispensable  characteristics  of  a  truly 
scientific  treatise.  We  greatly  regret,  therefore,  to  have  to  notice  in  the 
language  and  phraseology  of  Dr.  Gross,  frequent  evidence  of  hasty  com- 
position, in  looseness  of  expression  and  confusion  of  terms,  as  well  as  a 
verbal  pedantry,  which  seriously  impair  the  claim  of  the  work  to  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  one  abroad  or  a  model  one  at  home. 

Xor  do  we  think  that  any  force  is  added  to  the  opposition  of  the 
author  to  instruments,  apparatus,  or  modes  of  treatment,  by  the  bestowal 
on  them  of  such  epithets,  whether  just  or  not,  as  "villainous,"  "abomi- 
nable," "  filthy,"  which  are  met  with  in  his  pages.  Another  fault,  is  the 
affectation  of  such  barbarisms  as  "fistule,"  "burse,"  "polyp,"  and  some 
other  al)surdities  of  word-coining,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  under  any 
circumstances,  and  in  the  present  case  a  double  accountability  which  renders 
them  especially  improper.  Such  words  are  not  English,  and  we  do  not 
choose  to  encourage  our  author  in  the  vain  idea  that  they  have  become 
American. 

These  are  blemishes,  however,  which  are  easily  removed ;  the  work  is  so 
superior  to  its  predecessors  in  matter  and  extent,  as  well  as  in  illustrations 
and  style  of  publication,  that  we  can  honestly  recommend  it  as  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  to  be  taken  home  by  the  young  practitioner.  Meanwhile 
our  earnest  hope  is  that  a  new  edition  may  very  soon  appear  in  the  proper 
dress  which  its  accomplished  author  can  so  readily  afford  to  it,  not  only 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  American  profession,  of  which  he  is 
a  prominent  surgical  leader.  * 
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Art.  XXI. — A  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Jilood.  By  P.  Floiukns;  Perpetual  Secretory  of  the  Acndemy  of 
Sciences  (Institute  of  France) ;  Menil)er  of  tlie  Royal  Societies  and 
Academies  of  Science  of  liOiidon,  Kdinl»urirli,  Stockholm.  Munich,  Turin, 
Madrid,  Brussels,  etc.  I'rofcssor  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Paris.  Translatitl  from  the  French  l)y  J.  0.  Kkkvk,  M.  D.  Ciuciuiuiti: 
Rickey,  Mallory  and  Company,  ]sr)'J.      12mo.  pp.  178. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  great  discoveries  arc  made  l)ut  slowly.  No 
one,  indeed,  can  study  the  rise  and  jiropress  of  any  of  the  inductive  sciences 
without  hcinp:  struck  with  the  fact  that  such  discoveries  are  not  sudden 
additions  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledjre  made  ))y  a  single  observer, 
hut  are,  in  reality,  the  slowly  matured  results  of  the  patient  labours  of 
many  individuals  who  have  toiled  diligently  at  different  epochs  of  time, 
perhaps,  and  in  different  countries.  Years  of  patient  drudgery  are  required 
for  the  discovery  of  facts.  These  facts  are  recorded  and  oftentimes  forgot- 
ten, to  be  rediscovered  and  again  recorded  as  new.  For  a  long  time  their 
true  value  and  relations  are  not  perceived.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
isolated  details  having  no  necessary  connection.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, as  the  details  become  more  and  more  numerous,  attempts  are  made  to 
classify  and  reduce  them  to  some  definite  order.  Such  attempts  gradually 
prepare  the  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  great  discovery  which  is  to  co- 
ordinate these  details  and  to  stamp  them  with  their  exact  value.  As  the 
fulness  of  time  ap})roaches,  and  men  Iiegin  to  attach  a  deeper  significance 
to  the  slowly  accumulating  facts,  it  often  happens  that  different  individuals 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are,  unknown  to  each  other,  working  out  the 
same  idea,  or  hopefully  pursuing  the  same  line  of  inquiry.  Occasionally 
they  catch  rude  and  uncertain  glimpses  of  the  truth  which  is  afterwards  to 
startle  the  world,  but  the  data  for  the  generalization  towards  which  they 
are  tending  not  being  complete,  they  never  comprehend  that  truth,  their 
eyes  are  not  blessed  with  l)eholding  the  discovery.  At  length  the  discoverer 
appears;  the  man  who,  with  comprehensive  mind,  grasps  the  details  worked 
out  l)y  his  predecessors,  supplies  by  his  own  investigations  the  deficient  data, 
and  rising  al)ove  the  facts,  seizes,  as  if  suddenly  and  by  inspiration,  the  great 
truth  for  which  the  world  was  waiting.  Thus  the  discoverer  stamps  with 
the  seal  of  his  own  name  the  labors  of  all  those  who  preceded  him  in  the 
particular  field  of  his  research. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  such  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  cell  doctrine — the  fundamental  theory  of 
statical  physiology  ;  and  such  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood — a  discovery  which  marks  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  physi- 
ology, and  therefore  in  that  of  medicine.  This  discovery  was  not  a  sudden 
performance  effected  without  preparation  by  a  solitary  observer,  in  a  happy 
moment  of  inspiration,  but  the  gradual,  and  we  may  say,  anticipated  result 
of  the  patient  and  long-continued  observations,  the  judicious  experiments 
and  careful  generalizations  of  many  thinkers  and  observers. 

The  inception  of  a  great  discovery  is  generally  preceded  by  the  exposure 
and  overthrow  of  prevalent  and  more  or  less  firmly  established  errors.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  discovery  of  the  circulation.    According  to 
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ir  author,  three  principal  errors  masked  the  important  fact  of  the  circula- 

m  of  the  Ijlood.  The  first  was  that  the  arteries  contained  air  only ;  the 
-  ond,  that  the  septum  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  was  per- 
1  irated ;  and  the  third,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  to  tlie  extremities 
instead  of  bringing  it  from  them  to  the  heart. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  was 
an  impossibility  so  long  as  such  erroneous  notions  were  maintained  by 
anatomists  and  physiologists.  To  Galen  belongs  the  lasting  honor  of  de- 
monstrating that  the  arteries  contain  blood  and  not  air.  Yesalius,  the 
father  of  modern  anatomy,  overthrew  the  notion  of  a  perforated  ventricular 
septum.  Servetus  showed  that  the  veins  carried  blood  to  the  heart,  and 
not  away  from  that  organ.  These  three  illustrious  observers  are  justly  to 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  pioneers  of  the  important  discovery  under 
consideration. 

Erasistratus  maintained  that  the  arteries  are  filled  with  air.  He  taught 
that  air  entered  the  lungs  by  the  trachea  ;  from  the  trachea  it  passed  into 
the  pulmonary  vein,  thence  into  the  left  ventricle  and  the  arteries,  and  by 
the  latter  was  distributed  to  the  system.  As  long  as  the  teachings  of  this 
ancient  philosopher  were  implicitly  accredited,  as  long  as  one  part  of  the 
vascular  apparatus  was  regarded  as  a  channel  for  air,  and  another  part  a 
channel  for  blood,  the  conception  of  the  true  idea  of  the  circulation  was 
an  impossibility. 

Galen  ob.serving  that  blood  always  escapes,  when  an  artery  is  opened, 
concluded  that  the  blood  was  either  contained  in  the  artery,  or  flowed  into 
it  from  some  other  part  of  the  body.  He  thought  that  the  latter  supposi- 
tion could  not  be  true,  for  if  the  artery  contained  nothing  but  air,  the  air 
should  escape  before  the  blood.  This  he  saw  was  not  the  case.  He  noticed 
that  blood  alone  issued  from  a  punctured  artery.  He  ligated  an  artery  in 
two  places,  and  opening  the  vessel  between  the  ligatures,  found  nothing 
but  blood  therein.  Thus,  by  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection  of  the 
simplest  character,  Galen  overturned  the  first  of  the  three  ancient  hypotheses 
which  for  so  long  a  time  had  interfered  with  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

"  Thus  then,"  writes  Flourens, '•  it  was  established  that  the  arteries  do  not 
contain  air ;  they  contain  only  blood  like  the  veins  ;  an  entire  half  of  the  san- 
guineous system,  which  had  bepn  detached  by  an  hypothesis,  was  given  back  to 
it  again ;  and,  as  the  circulation  is  but  the  unceasing  movement  of  the  blood 
from  the  heart  into  the  arteries,  and  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  through 
the  veins  back  again  to  the  heart,  so  long  as  the  arteries  were  supposed  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  air  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  was  impossible ;  without 
tke  first  step  which  Galen  made,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  second. 

"Of  the  three  principal  errors,  then,  first  mentioned,  there  was  one  less;  one 
was  destroyed.  But  Galen  was  not  so  happy  with  the  two  others.  He  still 
believed  that  the  septum  between  the  two  ventricles  was  perforated,  and  that 
the  veins  carried  the  blood  to  the  extremities ;  two  errors  which  were  destined 
to  pass  from  him  to  the  modems,  and  the  latter  of  which  is  opposed  to  the  very 
idea  of  the  circulation." 

As  the  result  of  his  own  observations  and  experiments,  Galen  believed 
and  taught  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  blood — the  sjjiritual  or  arterial 
blood  contained  in  the  arteries  and  left  ventricle,  and  the  venous  blood  fill- 
ing the  veins  and  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  spiritual  blood,  he  thought, 
nourished  organs  of  light  and  delicate  texture,  such  as  the  lungs ;  the  venous 
blood  nourished  those  heavy  and  gross,  such  as  the  liver.     The  nutritive 
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]>o\ver  of  the  venous  hlood  was  derived  from  tlie  i<jii)'if  mixed  willi  it,  and 
this  spirit,  the  purest  part  of  the  lilood,  was  f^enerated,  aeeordinj;  to  (rah'u, 
in  the  left  ventriele.  Kiiterlaiiiins;  sueh  views,  and  l)elieviii<::,  moreover, 
that  in  l»oth  the  veins  and  arteries  tlie  stream  of  l)Iood  liowed  away  from 
the  heart  to  the  extremities,  (Jalen  was  foreed  very  naturally  to  adopt  the 
erroneous  notion  of  a  perforated  ventricular  septum.  For  hy  this  liy])o- 
thesis  oidy  eould  he  aeeount  for  the  mixtin-e  of  the  sjn'ril  eontained  in  the 
left  ventriele,  with  the  venous  hlood  lillinu;  the  rij!;ht.  Galen,  therefore, 
held  the  septum  to  he  jierforated  l)eeausc  lu'  had  iniairined  a  system  which 
rendered  a  etunmunieation  between  the  ventricles  necessary.  Mondini, 
Vasseus  or  Le  Vasscur,  and  many  others  of  the  early  modern  anatomists, 
blindly  ado])ted  the  opinion  of  Galen.  At  leufrth,  in  1521,  Berenj^er  de 
Carpi  doul)ted,  and,  in  1555,  Yesalius  finally  denied,  positively,  the  exist- 
ence of  interventrieular  openings,  and  thus  removed  the  second  great  error 
which  opposed  the  discovery  of  the  circulation.  At  this  juncture  appeared 
^Michael  Servetus,  the  discoverer  of  the  pulmonary  or  lesser  circulation,  and 
the  victim  of  Calvanistic  bip;otry  and  fury.  At  liis  advent  it  was  <jenerally 
known  that  the  arteries  as  well  as  the  veins  are  filled  with  blood,  that  these 
two  sets  of  vessels  contained  different  kinds  of  blood,  and  that  the  partition 
Ix'tween  the  ventricles  was  not  perforated.  All  this  was  essentially  ]trepa- 
ratory  to  the  discovery  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  It  was  still  believed, 
however,  that  the  veins,  like  the  arteries,  conveyed  blood  from  the  heart. 
This  remaining  error  had  yet  to  be  overthrown.  For  its  overtlirow  we  are 
indebted  to  Servetus,  who,  though  at  first  educated  as  a  physician,  after- 
wards became  a  divine,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  21ie  lieMiiution  of 
Christianity,  a  most  remarkable  com.pound  of  theology,  metaphysics,  and 
physiology.  A  copy  of  this  extraordinary  volume,  the  only  copy  perhaps 
in  existence,  is  contained  in  the  library  of  the  French  Institute.  Curiously 
enough  it  is  the  very  copy  which  once  belonged  to  Colladon,  one  of  the 
accusers  raised  up  by  the  pitiless  Calvin  against  the  unfortunate  Servetus. 
The  ])assages  upon  which  are  based  the  accusations  against  Servetus  are 
underscored  in  this  copy  by  Colladon  himself.  A  frightful  souvenir,  as 
Flourens  calls  it,  of  this  unlucky  volume  is  the  scorched  and  blackened 
appearance  exhibited  by  several  of  the  pages.  It  appears  to  have  been 
saved  from  the  pile  where  author  and  work  were  burnt  together,  only  after 
the  conflagration  had  commenced.'  In  this  theologico-physiological  treatise 
occurs  that  remarkable  paragraph  concerning  the  pulmonary  circulation 

■  A  reprint  of  the  Christianismi  Bestitutio  appeared  in  1790,  in  which  the  first 
edition  is  reproduced  as' far  as  the  734th  page.  A  copy  of -this  work  \ras  bequeathed 
by  a  Dr.  Sims  to  Dr,  George  Sigmond,  aiithor  of  a  work  entitled  Unnoticed  Theories 
of  Servetus.  To  that  copy  the  following  note  was  prefixed:  "The  fate  of  this  work 
has  been  not  a  little  singular.  All  the  copies  except  one  were  burned  along  with 
their  author,  by  the  implacable  Calvin.  This  copy  was  secreted  and  saved  by  D. 
Colladon,  one  of  the  judges.  After  passing  through  the  library  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  of  London,  who 
endeavoured  to  publish  a  quarto  edition  of  it;  but  before  this  edition  was  nearly 
completed,  it  was  seized  on  the  27th  of  May,  1723,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  burned — a  very  few  copies  excepted.  The  late  Duke  de 
Valliere  gave  near  4(iO  guineas  for  this  copy  ;  and  at  his  sale  it  brought  3810 
livres."  According  to  Floiirens,  Mead  gave  it  to  Boza,  and  subsequently  it  was 
purchased  for  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  for  a  very  high  price.  (See  an  interest- 
ing brochure  entitled,  Calvin  and  Servetus:  the  Reformers^  share  in  the  Trial  of 
Michael  Servetus  Historically  Ascertained,  translated  from  the  French  of  A.  Rilliet, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1846,  p.  68.) 
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which  has  f2:iven  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  and  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  more  than  his  sad  fate  even,  has  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion. 

"  This  communication,"  writes  Servetus  {i.  e.  the  passage  of  the  blood  from 
the  right  to  the  left  ventricle) ,  "  takes  place  not  by  the  middle  septum  of  the 
heart,  as  is  generally  believed,  but  by  a  remarkable  artifice;  the  subtle  blood 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  agitated  in  a  lengthened  course  through  the 
lungs,  whereby  it  is  elaborated,  from  which  it  is  thrown  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
from  the  vena  arteriosa  (pulmonary  artery)  is  transfused  into  the  arteria  venosa 
(pulmonary  veins);  it  is  then  mixed  in  the  arteria  venosa  itself  with  the  inspired 
air,  and  by  the  act  of  expiration  is  purified  from  fuliginous  vapors,  when,  having 
become  the  fit  recipient  of  the  vital  spirit,  it  is  at  length  attracted  by  the 
diastole."' 

From  passages  in  the  writings  of  Galen^  and  Yesalius,^  we  may  conclude 
that  both  these  illustrious  men  had  some  vague  idea  of  the  fact  that  the 
blood  of  the  right  ventricle  passed,  at  least  in  part,  through  the  pulmonary 
artery  into  the  lungs.     But,  as  Flourens  very  justly  observes — 

"  This  was  only  the  half  of  the  truth.  The  entire  and  complete  idea  necessary 
to  establish  the  pulmonary  circulation  was  to  understand  that  the  blood  passed 
from  the  pulmonarij  artery  into  the  pulmonary  veins ;  that  the  blood  leaving 
the  right  heart  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  returned  to  the  left  heart  by  the  pul- 
monary veins ;  that  the  blood  left  the  heart  and  returned  to  the  heart  ;  that 
there  was,  consequently,  a  circuit,  circulation  ;  and  this  idea  of  the  circulation, 
so  grand  and  so  new,  was  first  formed  by  Servetus." 

"  Now,"  continues  Servetus.  "  that  the  communication  and  preparation  take 
place  as  stated  through  the  lungs,  is  proclaimed  by  the  various  conjunctions 
and  communications  of  the  arterial  vein  with  the  venous  artery.  The  remark- 
able size  of  the  arterial  vein  (pulmonary  artery)  confirms  this,  a  vessel  which 
could  neither  have  its  actual  constitution  nor  dimensions,  nor  transmit  such  a 
quantity  of  the  purest  blood  direct  from  the  heart  itself  for  the  mere  nourish- 
ment of  the  lungs.  Neither  would  the  heart  supply  the  lungs  in  such  proportion 
(especially  when  we  see  the  lungs  in  the  embryo  nourished  from  another  source) , 
by  reason  of  those  membranes  or  valves  which  remain  unopened  until  the  hour  of 
birth,  as  (xalen  teaches.  The  blood,  consequently  from  the  moment  of  birth,  is 
sent,  and  in  such  quantity  is  sent,  for  another  purpose  from  the  heart  into  the 
lungs  ;  from  the  lungs  also  it  is  not  simple  air  that  is  sent  to  the  heart,  but  air 
mixed  with  blood  is  transmitted  through  the  arteria  venosa  (pulmonary  vein). 
In  the  lungs  consequently  does  the  mixture  take  place.  The  crimson  colour  is 
imparted  to  the  spirituous  blood  by  the  lungs,  not  by  the  heart.  There  is  not 
room  enough  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  for  so  important  and  so  great  an 
admixture ;  neither  is  there  space  there  for  the  elaboration  into  the  crimson 
colour.  Finally,  the  septum  medium,  seeing  that  it  is  without  vessels  and  pro- 
perties, is  not  adapted  to  accomplish  that  communication  and  elaboration, 
although  something  may  transude  through  it." 

"All  this,"  observes  Flourens,  "is  full  of  sagacity,  acuteness,  and  penetration. 
The  connection  or  union  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  pulmonary  vein  in 
the  lungs  by  an  infinite  number  of  branches ;  the  calibre  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  would  be  much  too  large  if  it  served  only  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
lungs ;  the  nutrition  of  this  organ  in  the  embryo  without  the  blood  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which,  indeed,  does  not  then  transmit  anj';  all  these  are  most 
excellent  and  decisive  reasons — the  same  which  we  now  give — the  true  ones." 

To  Servetus  belongs  another  honour.  He  not  only  discovered  the  true 
route  of  the  blood  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other  through  the 

'  Christianismi  Restitutio.     Viennse  Allobrogumj  1553. 
^  De  Hippocratis  et  Platonis  decret.,  vi.  264. 
^  Opera  Omnia  Anat.,  1725,  1.  517. 
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lunga,  hut  he  also  discovered  the  true  place  of  saniiuificalion,  of  the  Irans- 
forinatinn  of  the  l)K)od,  of  its  chun.u:e  from  black  Idood  to  red.  (Jalen 
l)hiced  the  seat  of  sanjxuilication  in  the  liver;  Scrvet us  first  located  it  in 
the  luutrs;  a  truth  which  was  not  then  remarked,  which  was  not  couijjre- 
licndcd  until  lonu^  afterwards,  and  which,  indeed,  did  not  receive  its  full 
development  until  very  recent  times  by  the  experiments  of  Goodwyn  and 
IJichat. 

"The  pnssajre  of  the  blood  from  one  ventricle  into  the  other,"  continues  Sor- 
vctus.  "is  not  thruiijih  the  septum.  Jn  tlu'  sanu-  mainuT  that  the  blood  of  the 
I'ma  poiifi  ])assL's  into  the  lyiui  rarit  throuj^h  the  liver,  so  the  blood  of  the  arte- 
rial vein  passes  into  the  venous  artery  tlirou^li  the  lungs."  A  nearer  approach 
to  the  truth  coidd  not  have  been  made  without  iimliujr  it.  Finally,  said  Servetus, 
in  elusinir,  and  he  could  safely  say  it,  "if  any  one  will  coniijare  these  things  with 
what  (Talen  has  written  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  his  work,  Le  Usu 
Fartium,  he  will  see  clearly  the  truth  which  Galen  did  not  perceive." 

Si.x  years  later,  Kealdo  Columbus,  wliom  Flonrens  rcprards  as  one  of  the 
l)est  of  the  early  Padnan  anatomists,  discovered  again  and  inde])endently 
the  pulmonary  circulation.  lie  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  labours  of  Servetus,  yet  we  lind  in  his  work,  l)e  Be  Analomica,  puijlished 
in  1559,  the  following  remarkable  passage: — 

"Between  the  two  ventricles  is  the  septum  through  which  it  is  believed  the 
blood  passes  from  the  right  to  the  left;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the  l)!ood 
is  carried  by  the  arterial  vein  into  the  lungs,  thence  it  passes  with  the  air  by  the 
venous  artery  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart." 

He  reasons  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
as  did  Harvey,  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards.  The  blood,  he  says,  wdien 
it  has  once  entered  the  right  ventricle  from  the  vena  cava,  can  in  no  way 
get  back  again;  for  the  tricuspid  valves  are  so  placed  that,  whilst  they  give 
a  ready  passage  to  the  stream  inwards,  they  effectually  oppose  its  return. 
The  blood  continues  to  advance  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  vena 
arteriosa  or  pulmonary  artery;  once  there  it  cannot  flow  back  upon  the 
ventricle,  for  it  is  opposed  by  the  sigmoid  valves  situate  at  the  root  of  the 
vessel.  The  blood,  therefore,  agitated  and  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
and,  having  thus  in  some  sort  acquired  the  nature  of  spirit,  is  carried  by 
the  arteria  vcnosa  or  pulmonary  vein  into  the  left  ventricle,  whence,  being 
received  into  the  aorta,  it  is,  by  the  ramifications  of  this  vessel,  transmitted 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  of  the  above  language  concerning  the 
course  of  the  blood,  we  have  oidy  to  turn  to  other  portions  of  his  writings 
to  learn  that  Columbus  could  never  have  entertained  the  true  Harveian 
notion  of  the  circulation.  lie  denies  the  muscular  character  of  the  heart, 
and  thinks,  with  Galen,  that  all  the  veins  of  the  body  originate  in  the  liver; 
that  the  portal  vein  arises  by  innumerable  roots  from  the  concavity  of  the 
liver;  and  that  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches  originate  from  the  convexity 
of  this  organ,  and  carry  the  blood  that  is  requisite  to  nourish  and  main- 
tain every  part  of  the  body. 

Next  in  the  chronological  order  comes  Andreas  Csesalpinus,  of  Arezzo, 
who,  without  referring  to  Columbus,  also  describes  the  pulmonary  or  lesser 
circulation  in  the  subjoined  words: — 

"This  circulation  which  carries  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  through  the 
lung  into  the  left  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  disposition  of  the  parts.  For 
each  ventricle  has  two  vessels,  one  by  which  the  blood  arrives,  and  the  other  by 
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whicli  it  departs.  The  vessel  by  which  the  blood  arrives  at  the  right  ventricle 
is  the  vena  cava,  that  by  which  it  leaves  is  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  vessels 
which  pour  the  blood  into  the  left  ventricle  are  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  vessel 
which  affords  its  exit  is  the  aorta."' 

Caesalpinus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  word  circulation  ; 
and  the  language  which  he  employs  in  several  parts  of  his  work,  indicates 
some  knowledge  of  the  general  or  systemic,  as  well  as  the  lesser  or  pulmonic 
circulation. 

"He  was  the  first,"  according  to  Flourens,  "  and  the  only  one  before  Harvey, 
who  called  attention  to  the  swelling  of  the  veins  which  takes  place  heloiv  and 
never  above  the  ligature.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing,  he  observes,  that  the  veins 
become  distended  below  the  ligature  and  not  above  it.  Those  who  bleed  patients, 
he  adds,  are  famUiar  with  the  fact ;  they  always  place  the  ligature  above  the 
place  of  puncture  and  not  below  it:  quaia  tument  veme  ultra  vinculum  non 
citrd ;  which  should  be  just  the  contrary  if  the  movement  of  the  blood  was 
from  the  heart  towards  the  external  parts  of  the  body." 

In  another  place  he  says  : — 

'•  The  blood  conducted  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  receives  there  its  perfection, 
and  this  perfection  acquired,  it  is  carried  by  the  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body." 

Flourens  observes  that  a  better  conception  of  the  general  circulation 
could  not  be  found,  nor  a  better  definition  be  given  in  as  short  a  sentence. 

We  are  constrained  to  differ  from  the  critical  estimate  which  M.  Flourens 
is  disposed  to  place  upon  the  views  of  Caesalpinus  concerning  the  circula- 
tion. This  celebrated  peripatetic  philosopher  appears  to  have  had  no 
conception  of  the  heart  as  the  efficient  cause  of  any  motion  which  the 
blood  might  have ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  valves  of  the 
veins  ;  in  different  parts  of  his  work  he  still  speaks  of  the  permeation  of 
the  septum  ventriculorum  by  the  blood  ;  and  he  says  that  the  swelling  which 
takes  place  in  the  veins  of  an  extremity  beyond  a  ligature  is  due  to  the 
effort  made  by  the  blood  to  get  back  to  the  focus  or  centre,  lest,  through 
the  compression  of  the  veins,  it  should  te  cut  off  and  suffocated.  He 
speaks,  it  is  true,  of  the  intercommunication  of  the  minute  arteries  and 
veins,  but  adds  that  it  is  only  during  sleep  that  the  blood  passes  from  the 
former  into  the  latter  class, of  vessels;  for  it  is  during  sleep,  he  thinks, 
that  the  veins  become  distended,  whilst  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  are 
then  moderated.  As  has  laeen  observed  by  Dr.  Willis,  the  translator  of 
Harvey's  works, 

"He  plainly  sees  no  connection  between  a  delivery  by  the  artery  and  a  filling 
by  the  vein.  It  is  along  with  all  this,  and  as  if  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
kind  of  knowledge  Caesalpinus  had  of  the  movement  of  the  blood,  that  he  uses 
the  old  word  Euripus,  to  express  his  idea  of  its  alternating  or  tide-like  motion." 

Entertaining  such  notions,  it  is  evident  that  his  conception  of  the  circu- 
lation as  a  whole  must  have  been  very  confused  and  unsatisfactory. 

Oaisalpinus,  however,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  broad  and  comprehensive 
views.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  not  only  in  his  ideas  con- 
cerning the  circulation,  but  also  in  his  views  of  natural  classification.  He 
compared  and  classified  plants,  not  according  to  their  external  characters, 
as  was  then  the  custom  of  botanists,  but  with  reference  to  their  organs  of 
fructification,  their  flowers,  fruits,  and  grains.  In  so  doing  he  anticipated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Cuvier's  great  discovery  of  those  fundamental  laws  of 

'  Qusestionum  Peripateticarum.    Veniae,  1593,  v.  125. 
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compnrntivo  nnntoniy,  tlic  correlation  or  harmonization  of  organs,  and  the 
sulxn-tlination  of  i)arts.  It  was  in  loS;5,  in  liis  work,  Do  I'lonlU,  tliat 
Cicsalpinus  annonnccd  his  now  inothod  of  classifinition  hasod  npon  oriian- 
ism.  More  tlian  two  luni(h*('d  years  hitor  C'livior  carried  tliis  nictli()d()h)ji:ical 
])rincii>lc  into  tiic  Hci^ne  Animal,  and  nscd  it  in  tlic  most,  masterly  manner 
in  his  nnwearied  attempts  at  the  exact  elassilication  of  aninnds.  We  are 
indel)te(l  to  Klonrens  for  an  admiraltle  "  Nislnri/  af  (Juvirr  axd  /lis  Hcirn- 
fific  Ijilioiirs."  In  that  work  he  dwells  with  enthusiasm  npon  the  extensive 
and  philosophical  nsc  which  Cnvier  nnule  of  the  above  mentioned  laws  of 
oriranization.  lie  speaks  of  the  ap])lication  of  these  laws  by  IJernard  and 
.Inssieu  in  the  vepetahle  kingdom,  l)nt,  nnaceonntahly  enonfj;h,  makes  no 
alhision  to  the  early  and  safjacibus  reeojjnition  of  these  laws  Ijy  Ctesalpinns. 
The  next  step  towards  tlie  estal)lishmcnt  of  a  full  and  complete  know- 
ledjre  of  the  circulation,  was  the  discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  made 
in  1574,  by  Fabricius  ab  Acquapendentc. 

"  Fabricins  saw  well  that  the  valves  open  towards  the  heart.  They  oppose, 
therefore,  any  passafje  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  external  parts  iu  the 
viu'ns  ;  it  must  go  then  from  the  parts  towards  the  heart — the  reverse  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  arteries,  which  have  no  valves.  'I'hc  valves  of  the  veins  are 
the  anatomical  proof  of  the  circulation — the  proof  that  it  makes  a  circuit,  that 
it  returns  upon  itself,  that  it  circulates.  Hut  Fabricius  did  not  understand  this 
proof;  he  saw  the  fact,  but  failed  to  draw  from  it  that  important  deduction 
which  was  left  for  the  genius  of  Harvey.  He  believed  that  the  only  use  of  the 
valves  was  to  prevent  too  great  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  body,  an  occurrence  which  would  i)e  attended  with  the  (loul)U!  inconveni- 
ence of  too  great  a  supply  to  the  lower  parts,  and  too  small  a  quantity  iu  the 
upper." 

Gassendi,  in  his  Vita  Pei/7-eschn,  says  that  the  discovery  of  the  valves  of 
tlie  veins  was  really  made  by  an  Italian  writer  named  Sarpi,  who  confided 
it  to  Fabricius.  But  of  this  statement,  Flourens  concludes  with  Tiraboschi, 
the  historian  of  Italian  literature,  more  and  other  proof  must  be  furnished, 
before  it  can  be  considered  estal^lished. 

M.  Portal,  in  his  Hi^toire  de  V Anatomie,  says  that  Vasseus  or  Le 
Vasseur,  a  disciple  of  Jacques  Sylvius,  and  the  author  of  a  small  Latin 
abridgment  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  Galen,  "  knew  almost  as 
much  as  we  do  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood."  But  a  passage  which 
Flourens  quotes  from  his  writings  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  circulation,  not  even  of  that  which  goes  on  through  the  lungs. 

Passing  over  the  claims,  therefore,  of  Sarpi,  Le  Vasseur,  and  others,  we 
come  at  length  to  the  illustrious  Harvey. 

"AVhen  Harvey  appeared,"  writes  our  author,  "everything  relative  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  had  been  indicated  or  suspected ;  nothing  had  been 
established ;  and  this  is  so  true,  that  Fabricius,  who  comes  after  Caisalpinus,  and 
who  discovered  the  valves  of  the  veins,  knew  nothing  of  the  circulation. 
Caesalpinus  himself,  who  so  plainly  perceived  the  two  circulations,  mixed  with 
the  idea  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  the  error  of  a  perforated  septum.  <S'art- 
guis partim  i^er  medium  septum,  partim  j)er  medios  pulmones  *  *  *  * 
ex  dextro  in  sinistrum,  ventricidum  cordis  transmittitur.  Servetus  said  nothing 
of  the  general  circulation.  Columbus  repeated,  after  Galen,  the  fictions  of  the 
origin  of  the  veins  in  the  liver,  and  the  transmission  of  lilood  to  the  extremities 
by  them." 

'  De  Venarmm  Ostiolis ;  Hieron.  Fab.  ab  Acquapendente  Opera  Omnia  Anatomica , 
1737,  p.  150. 
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Harvey  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  done  before 
liis  time  for  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  circulation.  In  his  Exer- 
'  'alio  Anatomica  de  motii  C07'dis  et  Sanguinis,  he  quotes  Fabricius  and 
Columbus.  He  was  educated,  moreover,  at  Padua  where  the  state  of  the 
(question  was  fully  understood,  and  where  everything  which  had  been  said 
upon  the  circulation  was  known  by  all.  His  work  is  indeed  a  masterpiece. 
Flourens,  always  positive  and  always  enthusiastic,  says,  that  "this  little 
l)ook  of  a  hundred  pages  is  the  most  beautiful  volume  on  physiology." 
Harvey  commenced  his  labours  by  studying  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
lie  observed  in  the  first  place  that  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  was  not 
synchronous  with,  but  was  followed  immediately  by  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles.  He  saw  that  the  systole  of  the  right  auricle  had  the  effect  of 
driving  the  blood  into  the  right  ventricle ;  that  the  contraction  of  the  latter 
forced  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery  which  carried  it  into  the  lungs  and 
delivered  it  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  whence  it  was  poured  into  the  left 
auricle.  He  saw,  furthermore,  that  the  contraction  of  the  left  auricle  drove 
the  blood  into  the  corresponding  ventricle ;  that  the  systole  of  the  latter 
caused  the  blood  to  pass  into  the  aorta  by  which  it  was  distributed  to  all 
the  arteries  of  the  body.  From  the  arteries  he  suspected  that  the  blood 
must  be  transferred  to  the  veins,  for  it  could  not  well  return  upon  itself. 
He  saw,  indeed,  that  the  blood  of  the  two  venae  cava3  flowed  into  the  right 
aui'icle  every  time  the  latter  was  dilated.  He  examined  the  valves  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  great  vessels  at  its  base,  and  saw  from  their  position  and 
construction  that  they  permitted  the  blood  to  flow  in  one  direction  only. 
Then  he  examined  the  arteries,  and  observed  that  when  an  artery  was 
opened  the  blood  escaped  in  unequal  jets,  alternately  stronger  and  feebler ; 
and  that  the  stronger  jets  always  corresponded  with  the  diastole  of  the 
artery  and  not  with  the  systole.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  the 
impulse,  the  shock  of  the  blood  which  distended  the  artery  and  caused  it 
to  beat.  For  if  the  artery  dilated  of  its  own  inherent  power  it  could  not 
expel  the  blood  with  the  greatest  force  at  the  moment  of  greatest  dilatation. 
In  this  conclusion  he  was  confirmed  by  a  case  of  ossification  of  the  femoral 
artery  which  fell  under  his  observation.  The  artery  pulsated  below  the 
ossified  portion.  Harvey  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  veins.  He  ex- 
amined the  valves  of  these  vessels,  and  drew  from  them  the  important 
deduction  which  had  escaped  their  discoverer,  his  master  Fabricius.  He 
saw  that  they  permitted  the  blood  to  flow  towards  the  heart  and  in  no  other 
direction.  He  argued  therefore  that  the  venous  blood  flowed  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  heart.  Finally  he  resorted  to  experiment.  His  experiments 
were  few,  but  decisive;  and  in  this,  as  Flourens  justly  remarks,  is  shown 
his  genius. 

"When  a  ligature  is  tied  tightly  around  an  extremity  the  blood  is  arrested  in 
the  veins  alone,  because  they  alone  are  superficial ;  when  the  ligature  is  tied 
tightly  the  blood  is  also  stopped  in  the  arteries  which  Ue  deeper.  When  a  vein 
is  tied  the  swelling  takes  place  beloiv  the  ligature ;  when  an  artery  is  tied  it  takes 
place  above ;  the  blood  then  flows  in  directly  opposite  directions  in  the  arteries 
and  veins  ;  it  flows  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart  in  the  latter,  and  from  the 
heart  to  the  extremities  in  the  former.  When  any  artery  whatever  is  opened, 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  freely,  all  the  blood  of  the  body  is  lost  through 
this  opening ;  then  all  parts  of  the  circulating  system  communicate  with  one 
another,  heart,  arteries  and  veins.  A  moment's  reflection,  in  truth,  upon  the 
marvellous  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  will  convince  one  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  thus  ;  for  scarcely  has  the  blood  arrived  at  the  heart  when  it  leaves 
it  and  enters  the  arteries,  no  sooner  has  it  entered  them  than  it  commences  to 
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pass  into  the  voins,  and  from  the  veins  it  ijoes  immediately  into  the  heart  again; 
this  ciiurse,  this  continual  rttttrn,  is  the  circulation.  " 

Siu'h  were  the  observations,  such  the  experiments,  and  such  the  lojjical 
roasoninp:  with  whicli  Iliirvey  worked  out  the  <z:reat  pliysioloj^ical  problem 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  With  him  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
was  not  a  sensible  demonstration,  but  a  jirofoundly  lojrical  inference  or  in- 
duction from  various  anatomical  facts  which,  when  rijjhtly  interpreted, 
showed  that  the  i>assafre  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and 
from  the  veins  into  the  arteries,  was  a  necessary  movement.  ITarvcy  never 
beheld  the  ])assage  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  lie  ajjpears 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  an  intermediate  or  ca})illary  network.  For  the 
demonstration  of  such  a  vascular  rete  the  microscoj)C  was  necessary,  and 
the  intellifjcnt  application  of  this  instrument,  or  rather  of  ma^nifyiii}^ 
powers  of  the  rudest  description,  to  the  study  of  anatomical  structure,  can- 
not, it  appears,  be  traced  further  back  than  the  time  of  Malpighi  and 
Lcuwenhoek.  It  is  a  cnrious  fact  that  Malpipjhi,  the  demonstrator  of  the 
capillary  system,  was  born  in  the  very  year  in  which  Harvey's  work  on  the 
heart  was  published.  The  microscopic  researches  of  the  eminent  Bolognese 
on  the  blood-corpuscles,  publi.shed  in  1G86,  were  among  the  earliest  of 
those  numerous  and  laborious  investigations  which  led  ultimately  to  the 
announcement  by  Schwann  of  the  cell  doctrine  in  1838. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  "Sarpi  and  the  Valves  of  the  Veins,"  Flourens 
thus  sums  up  his  opinion  of  Harvey's  claims  as  the  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation : — 

"  I  have  already  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  does 
not  belong  to  any  single  man.  This  grand  discovery  was  only  made  little  by 
little,  and  jiart  by  part ;  more  than  twenty  anatomists  took  part  in  it. 

"  Harvey  demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but  he  came  from  Padua, 
where  Fabricius,  who  had  discovered  the  valves  of  the  veins,  was  his  teacher ; 
in  this  same  University  of  Padua,  where  were  formed  the  germs  of  all  Harvey's 
ideas,  Realdo  Columbus,  who  discovered  the  pulmonary  circulation,  was  but  a 
short  time  liefore  professor;  and  Padua  is  not  far  from  Pisa,  where  Cajsaal- 
pinus.  by  the  light  of  genius,  caught  sight  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  by 
a  brighter  tlash  of  the  same  divine  fire  saw  the  general  circulation. 

"  In  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  the  point  of  difficulty  was  to  unite  the 
diverse  observations  successively  made,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  different  pieces  into 
one  whole ;  the  difficulty  was  to  comprehend  the  phenomena,  and  the  whole  of 
the  mechanism  united  together;  and  it  is  because  Harvey  was  the  first  who 
clearly  and  completely  comprehended  this  whole  that  the  glory  has  remained 
his." 

From  this  language  it  will  be  seen  that  Flourens  follows  the  beaten  track 
of  criticism  in  simply  coupling  the  name  of  Harvey  with  the  enunciation  of 
the  ultimate  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation.  Notwithstanding  the 
preparation  that  had  been  made  for  this  discovery,  two  prevalent  errors 
still  stood  in  the  way  of  its  complete  development.  These  errors  were 
rectified  by  Harvey.  When  this  illustrious  man  took  up  the  study  of  the 
circulation,  the  heart  was  regarded  as  a  passive  receptacle  for  the  blood,  a 
reservoir  in  which  blood  was  generated  and  spirits  elaborated.  Harvey 
recognized  in  the  heart  an  active  propelling  agent  driving  the  blood  out 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  This  activity  he  demonstrated 
by  his  experiments  upon  the  living  animal.  The  very  first  chapter  in  his 
essay  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  movements  of  the  heart,  and 
the  title  of  his  treatise,  it  will  be  observed,  is  "Excitatio  de  Motu  Coi'dis 
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et  Sangimiis,^'  not  de  Motu  Sanguinis  et  Cordis.  In  regarding  the  heart 
as  an  agent  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  accomplished,  Harvey 
was  decidedly  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  ahead  of  them 
in  another  particular  also.  They  believed  the  blood  of  the  veins  to  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  arteries.  They  could  not  be  convinced, 
as  Harvey  was,  that  the  two  bloods  were  in  reality  one  and  the  same,  and 
that  the  diti'erence  in  colour  was  due  to  changes  wrought  in  the  arterial 
blood  as  it  passed  through  the  body  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  Even 
after  Harvey  had  published  his  views  we  find  Joannes  Yeslingius,*  then 
professor  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and  one  of  the  most  profound  anato- 
mists of  his  age,  addressing  two  letters  to  him  and  urging  among  other 
objections  to  the  new  doctrine  the  notable  difference  between  the  colour  of 
the  arterial  and  venous  blood.  To  Yeslingius  it  seemed  impossible  that 
the  dark-coloured  fluid  found  in  the  veins  could  be  the  same  as  the  bright 
scarlet  blood  of  the  arteries. 

To  the  anatomical  and  physiological  facts  discovered  by  his  predecessors, 
Harvey,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  added  a  jjhysiology  of  the 
cardiac  movements  so  complete  and  satisfactory  in  all  its  details  that  it 
remains  to  this  day,  like  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Hales  upon  the 
circulation,  a  model  of  research.  In  Harvey  were  happily  combined  the 
two  elements  of  the  great  discoverer.  His  perceptive  or  observational 
powers  were  excellent,  and  he  exhibited  the  generalizing  or  inductive  faculty 
in  its  most  eminent  degree.  A  good  observer,  he  was  still  a  better  gene- 
ralizer.     His  mind,  indeed,  was  remarkably  assimilative  and  logical. 

"  The  facts  he  used  were  familiarly  known,  most  of  them  to  his  predecessors 
for  nearly  a  century,  all  of  them  to  his  teachers  and  immediate  contemporaries; 
yet  did  no  one,  mastering  these  facts  in  their  connection  and  sequence,  rising 
superior  to  prejudice,  groundless  hypothesis,  and  erroneous  reasoning,  draw  the 
inference  that  now  meets  the  world  as  irresistible  until  the  combining  mind  of 
Harvey  gave  it  shape  and  utterance." 

M.  Flourens'  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  is  a  most 
admirably  drawn  and  deeply  interesting  treatise.  The  style  in  which  it  is 
■written — the  style  coujje  of  rhetoricians — is  remarkable  for  its  clearness 
and  conciseness,  and  for  its  spirited  and  lively  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  facts  are  chosen  with  care  and  discrimination,  and  the  different 
steps  of  the  discovery  are  exhibited  in  an  order  at  once  logical  and  chrono- 
logical. The  circulation  of  the  adult  is  discussed  in  the  first  chapter.  The 
second  is  devoted  to  the  foetal  circulation.  The  third  is  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals,  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  the 
lymphatics.  In  the  fourth  chapter  are  considered  the  claims  of  Sarpi  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  valves  of  the  veins.  In  Chapter  V.  our  author  treats 
of  "Servetus  and  the  formation  of  the  spirits."  Chapters  YI.  and  YIL 
contain  an  account  of  the  contest  between  ancient  and  modern  physiology, 
together  with  some  notice  of  the  doings  of  the  "Faculty  of  Paris,"  and  of 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  eccentric  Guy-Patin,  the  French  representa- 
tive, par  excellence,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  epoch  in  medicine,  or,  as 
Flourens  calls  it,  the  erudite  period  of  French  medicine. 

M.  Flourens  writes  con  amore,  and  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  only 
equalled  by  his  philosophical  discrimination.  He  causes  facts  and  their 
observers,  discoveries  and  their  discoverers,  to  pass  before  us  as  in  a  moving 
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])aiioramn.  His  critical  cstinuite  of  those,  tljouph  not  invariably  correct, 
is  in  the  main  just  and  to  the  i)oint.  Though  we  read  the  French  copy  of 
Ids  treatise  when  it  first  appeared  in  isr)4,  with  a  lively  and  ahsorhinj^ 
interest,  we  have  ivad  the  translation  before  us  with  a  i)leasure  in  nowise 
abated  by  our  familiarity  with  its  contents.  This  translation  we  have 
compareti  with  the  oriirinal  text,  and  tiiid  it  to  be  an  accurate  and  reliable 
rendcrinir  of  the  French.  l)r.  lUvve  has  happily  and  skilfully  jjreserved 
the  spirited  and  viviu'ious  style  of  the  author.  J.  A.  M. 
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1.  The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society  was 
opened  by  an  address  from  the  President,  Dr.  Smith  Cunningham,  of  Beaver 
County.  The  subject  of  the  address  is  "  the  popular  errors  which  prevail  in 
respect  to  the  duration  of  utero-gestation  in  the  female  of  the  human  race." 
The  theme  is  an  interesting  one,  as  well  in  reference  to  its  medico-legal  rela- 
tions, as  to  its  bearing  upon  the  peace,  often,  of  families.  It  is  very  discreetly 
and  ably  handled  by  Dr.  Cunningham.  Notwithstanding  the  average  duration 
of  utero-gestation  in  the  human  female,  may,  with  great  certainty,  be  fixed  at 
about  275  days — counting  from  the  time  of  conception — a  limited  range  of 
some  five  days  either  above  or  beyond  this  period  is  usually  allowed ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  admitted  that,  while  pregnancy  may  terminate  at  the  end  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days,  it  may  also  be  protracted  to  the  end  of  the  two 
hundred  and  eightieth  day.  Although  this  is.  certainly,  the  usual  course  of 
things,  still,  it  is  well  known  to  accoucheurs  that  a  fully  developed  infant  may 
be  born  within  the  shortest  period  mentioned  above,  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on 
the  other,  gestation  may  be  prolonged  far  beyond  the  longest.  Popular  opinion. 
however,  admits  of  no  such  wide  deviations.  According  to  it,  the  period  during 
which  the  child  is  carried  in  the  womb — that  is,  the  period  which  elapses  be- 
tween conception  and  delivery,  is  nine  calendar  months  or  forty  weeks — only  a 
very  few  days'  variation  short  or  in  excess  of  this  period  being  allowed,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  a  first  birth,  or  when  the  husband  happened  to  have  been 
absent  at  the  time  when  conception,  according  to  popular  theory,  should  have 
occurred  in  order  to  initiate  a  gestation  of  nine  months.  It  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived that,  under  such  a  theory,  the  grossest  injustice  cannot  fail  to  be  inflicted, 
on  very  many  occasions,  upon  the  most  honest  and  virtuous  of  women. 

In  respect  to  those  births  which  occur  previously  to  the  termination  of  forty 
weeks,  the  accoucheur  can  experience  but  little  difficulty  in  determining,  from 
the  condition  of  the  child  when  born,  whether  its  birth  has  or  has  not  been  pre- 
mature. Even,  however,  where  no  evidence  is  presented  by  the  infant  of  deficient 
development,  the  numerous  -^ell  authenticated  facts  on  record,  which  prove 
beyond,  we  think,  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  utero-gestation  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  perfectly  developed  child  born,  at  a  pei-iod  short  of  forty  weeks, 
should  lead  invariably  to  a  judgment  favourable  to  the  mother,  in  the  absence  of 
any  positive  evidence  of  misconduct  on  her  part.  As  to  the  cases  in  which 
pregnancy  is  reputed  to  have  been  protracted  beyond  forty  weeks,  there  is 
always,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  little  difficulty  in  verifying  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
longation of  utero-gestation.  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  positive  data  by  which,  in 
any  instance,  to  determine  the  exact  period  of  conception.  "We  are  obliged  in 
these  cases  to  accept  the  testimony  of  intelligent  and  virtuous  matrons,  sus- 
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tainod  ns  it  is.  to  a  limitod  extent,  by  the  few  instiinees  mmn  irconl  in  wliicli 
immediately  alter  eoimeetien  with  lier  Inisliaiid,  tlie  female  iiad  l)een  so  cireiim- 
staneed  as.  apparently,  to  preeiude  the  pitssiliility  of  lier  havini,''  had  sexual 
intereoiirse  with  him  or  any  otluT  male,  up  to  the  ]>eriod  of  her  conlinemeMt. 

How  far  utero-jrestation  may  lie  prtdonjri'd  beyond  the  normal  term  can- 
not be  settled  with  any  deirree  of  certainly.  Jt  has  been  known  to  bo  ])rolra(ted 
to  the  2HTth,  U'.tUh,  and  oven  to  the  HOOth  day.  and  upwards.  Cases  of  this  kind 
liave  been  recorded,  and  the  evidence  by  which  the  duration  of  •Testation  in 
each  of  them  is  established  is  as  satisfactory  and  conclusive  as  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  be  in  reference  to  a  subject  of  the  nature  and  (diaracter  of  the  (uie  under  con- 
sideration. We  have  a  rijrht,  therefore,  to  assume  it  as  an  established  truth, 
that  the  jieriod  of  <restation  in  the  human  female  is  liai»le  to  considerable 
variations  from  the  usual  term  of  forty  weeks;  conse«|uently,  no  female  who  has 
always  sustained  an  irre])roachaltle  character  for  chastity  and  truthfulness  can, 
with  justice,  be  reproached,  or  iu-anded  with  infamy  simply  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  her  case,  utero-jfestation  has  IxM'n  accomplished  within  a  shorter  period 
or  has  endured  for  a  lon<rer  one  than  the  usual  averajje, 

Keports  are  jtresonted  from  the  medical  societies  of  Heaver,  Bradford,  C'arbon, 
Indiana,  Lebanon,  Mercer,  Montfromery,  I'erry.  I'liiladclphia.  Schuylkill,  8us- 
(|uehanna,  and  York  Counties.  Those  from  Carbon,  Judiana,  and  Sus(|uehanna, 
are  coniined  to  simply  a  list  of  their  respective  officers  and  members,  while  of  the 
remainder,  eiuht  furnish  very  concise,  su])erticial  and  unsatisfactory  sketches  of 
the  medical  history  of  the  several  counties  from  which  they  emanate.  Some 
excuse  for  the  bald  and,  jrenerally  spoakiu<»',  uninstructive  character  of  these 
reports,  may,  perhaps,  lie  found  in  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania there  reipned  durintr  the  year  1858 — the  ])eri()d  embraced  in  the  re- 
ports before  us — an  almost  unexampled  condition  of  healthfulness ;  an  absence, 
certainly,  of  any  important  epidemic  malady,  with  a  very  limited  i)revalence  of  the 
usual  endemic  diseases  of  the  different  sections  of  the  State ;  and  in  such  of  these 
as  did  occur  an  unusual  mildness  of  character.  Even,  however,  giving  to  such 
excuse  all  the  weight  it  merits,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  very  year  must  have 
presented  a  field  for  medical  observation  from  which,  had  each  portion  of  it 
been  carefully  cultivated  by  the  many  talented  physicians  within  the  State,  ranch 
valuable  fruit,  acceptable  to  the  profession  generally,  here  and  elsewhere,  might 
have  been  culled. 

In  the  report  from  Beaver  County  Medical  Society,  its  author,  Dr.  Stanton, 
notices  the  fact,  that  an  "  unusually  large  number  of  cases  of  phthisis"  had 
recently  occurred  in  and  about  the  village  of  New  Brighton.  During  the  year 
1858,  especially  the  early  portion  of  it.  several  deaths  from  the  disease  were 
reported,  exceeding  in  numljcr  those  which  had  occurred  for  four  or  five  years 
previously.  Dr.  S.  can  assign  no  cause  that  could  be  considered  capable  of  de- 
veloping consumption  in  the  locality  referred  to.  There  are  few  places  in  the 
State  that  can  boast  of  greater  healthfulness.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  there 
is  a  pleasant  breeze  up  and  down  the  river,  furnishing  a  supply  of  fresh  and  pure 
air,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  surrounding  hills  protect  it  from  the  cold  winds 
of  the  winter  and  spring".  Dr.  S.  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  by  contagion  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  consumption  at  New  Brighton  was  produced. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  most  of  the  deaths  above  referred  to,  took 
place  in  quite  aged  patients  who  had  been  labouring  under  all  the  symptoms  of 
consumption  for  many  years. 

We  are  led  to  believe,  from  statistical  information  which  we  have  been  at  some 
trouble  to  collect,  that  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  a  disease  the  prevalence  of 
which  has  not  only  increased  in  the  village  of  New  Brighton,  of  Beaver  County, 
Vjut  that  it  is  increasing  every  year  among  the  residents  of  all  the  interior  vil- 
lages of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  among  her  rural  populations  generally; 
and  in  a  ratio  approximating  very  nearly  to  their  respective  increase  in  wealth 
and  luxury.  The  prevalence  of  consumption  among  the  families  of  our  villagers 
and  farmers  can  be  shown,  we  believe,  to  have  kept  step  with  the  deviation  of 
these  families  from  their  former  frugal,  active,  and  industrious  manner  of  life, 
and  their  adoption  of  the  absurd  practices  which  characterize  the  mode  of  living 
of  our  fashionable  classes  in  the  larger  cities.     The  question  as  to  the  propaga- 
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tion  of  consumption  by  contagion  has  been  mooted  by  more  than  one  writer  on 
the  disease.  That  the  disease  can  be  communicated  by  tho  sick  to  the  well  is  a 
popular  belief  in  certain  portions  of  continental  Europe,  and  there  are  many 
curious  facts  upon  record,  and  some  have  fallen  under  our  own  notice,  which 
would  seem  to  favour  this  belief  A  careful  investigation  of  all  the  endence 
bearing  upon  the  subject  has  convinced  us.  nevertheless,  that  tuberculosis,  whe- 
ther of  the  lungs  or  any  other  organ,  is  never  due  to  a  contagious  emanation 
from  the  bodies  of  those  labouring  under  it. 

Dr.  S.  states  that,  in  a  portion  of  the  cases  of  consumption  which  fell  under 
his  notice,  glycerole  and  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites  were  employed,  and,  in 
some  instances,  with  apparent  benefit,  but  in  others  with  no  appreciable  results. 
He  has  seen  more  advantage  from  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  combined 
with  various  other  remedies. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  brief  notice  of  two  cases  of  obstinate  hiccough, 
one  of  them  successfully  treated.  The  first  occurred  in  a  girl,  sixteen  years  of 
age.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  cause  of  death  had  been 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  around  the  origin  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  with  extensive  serous  infusion.  The  second  case  occurred  in  an 
old  man.  This  was.  at  first,  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  gastric  irritation,  and 
was  treated  accordingly,  but  with  no  benefit.  Recollecting  the  nature  and  seat 
of  the  lesion  in  the  former  case,  a  blister  was  applied  "to  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck."  As  soon  as  vesication  ensued,  the  hiccough  ceased,  and  the  patient 
recovered  rapidly. 

In  the  report  from  Bradford  County  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Holmes  states  that, 
during  the  year  1858,  typhoid  fever  prevailed  in  that  county  almost  entirely  in 
high  localities — having  occurred  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  Armenia  Moun- 
tain, and  also  in  the  most  elevated  situations  in  every  direction  from  the  village 
of  Canton.  "  Wherever,"  he  remarks,  "  it  makes  its  appearance,  as  a  general 
thing,  it  was  confined  to  a  few  families,  and  sometimes  to  only  one  family  in  the 
same  vicinity  :  but,  when  it  made  its  appearance  in  a  family,  it  generally  went 
through  it.    The  fatal  cases  were  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  tvjelre." 

Dr.  Holmes  relates  also  a  case  of  sudden  death  in  the  keeper  of  a  tavern, 
caused  by  seeing  a  man  labouring  under  delirium  tremens  cut  his  throat  in  his 
bar-room.  Frictions,  galvanism,  opening  the  jugular  vein,  the  warm  bath  and 
artificial  respiration  were  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  his  restoration,  but  with  no 
efiFect. 

A  very  excellent  sketch,  illustrated  by  a  map,  is  given  of  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  Bradford  County. 

No  facts,  it  is  remarked,  nor  statistics,  have  as  yet  been  collected,  adapted  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  connection,  if  any  exist,  between  the  physical  and 
medical  geology  of  the  county.  There  is  very  little  iron  found  in  Bradford,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  limestone.  Since  1849.  agriculture  has  become  greatly 
increased  and  improved  within  its  limits.  Dense  forests  of  vast  extent  have,  in 
consequence,  rapidly  become  cultivated  farms. 

We  learn  from  the  report  before  us,  that  dysentery  has  not  prevailed  to  any 
extent  in  the  county  of  Bradford,  for  many  years  past;  the  few  cases  that  are 
met  with  seldom  terminate  fatally.  The  only  remarkable  change,  it  is  said,  that 
has  occurred  in  the  diseases  of  the  county  is.  the  greatly  increased  prevalence 
of  periodical  fevers  and  other  affections  of  a  malarious  origin. 

In  the  report  from  the  Lebanon  County  Medical  Society.  Dr.  B.  F.  Schneck 
states  that,  from  November.  1858.  to  May.  1859.  he  had  attended  a  larger  number 
of  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  than  he  ever  before  had 
done  within  the  same  number  of  months. 

He  treated,  he  remarks,  one  hundred  and  seven  cases,  within  the  above 
period — ninety-eight  were  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  occurring  almost  exclu- 
sively in  children,  seven  of  croup,  and  two  of  pleurisy.  They  were,  in  general, 
ven-  manageable ;  this  he  imputes  to  his  ha\-ing  made  use.  almost  invariably, 
after  venesection,  when  this  was  required,  of  the  veratrum  viride.  From  an 
extensive  experience  of  the  curative  effects  of  the  veratrum  in  all  inflammatory 
affections,  he  regards  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  medica.  He  warns 
us,  however,  that  its  use  requires  judgment  and  caution.     At  first  Dr.  S.  em- 
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ployed  Norwood's  tinolurr,  us  procured  from  t ho  dru^'^'ists ;  Imviiitr,  liowmor, 
obtaiiUMl  :i  vorv  jrood  suinpU'  of  the  root,  he  ])r('piin'd  tin-  tiiutiuc  liiiiisclf.  and 
found  tliis  possessed  of  jrreater  aetivity- — he  was  often,  indeed,  starth'd  liy  tlic 
vii>h'nt  elVocts  it  jtrodiiced  when  j^iven  in  the  usual  doses.  From  half  a  droj)  to 
a  drop,  jriven  to  an  infant  o(  from  six  to  twelve  months,  eoutrolleil  a  ))nlse  of 
1311 — IGO.  lis  if  by  majri<'.  Adults  were  sometimes  violently  afl'ected  by  five  or 
six  drops,  every  six  hours.  Dr.  S.  has  found  that  the  most  alarminfr  symptoms 
whicli  result  from  the  administration  of  the  veratrum,  are  readily  removed  by 
the  applieation  of  a  sinajiism  over  the  stomach,  and  internal  stimulation  by 
means  of  l)randy. 

For  ehildren,  the  favourite  formula  of  Dr.  S.  is,  B. — 8yr.  ipecac,  vd  syr.  scilhe 
comp.  f^ss;  sp.  ether,  nitriei  f^ss;  tr.  verat.  virid.  fjit.  xv — xxv. — M.  'I'he 
dose  l)eiu!r  from  !"> — 'M  drops,  every  three  hours  accordinfj  to  the  ape  of  the 
patient.  Dr.  S.'s  invariable  rule  is  to  caution  the  attendants  never  to  prive  the 
syrup  as  an  emetic.  'J'wo  teas])oonfuls  of  it  were  f;iven  in  mistake  within  an 
hour,  to  an  infant  ten  months  old.  threatened  with  sufl'ocation,  in  tiie  course  of 
an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Sudden  ])rostratiun  ensued,  and,  in  the  midst  of  vio- 
lent retchin<rs.  and  vomitinj;^,  the  child  died.  Althoutrh  this  jjainful  occurrence 
has  liiven  to  Dr.  S.  a  lively  sense  of  the  danfror  attendant  upon  the  incautious  use 
of  the  veratrum  viride.  he  is  still  convinced  that,  in  judicious  and  intelligent 
hands,  it  is  one  of  our  most  potent  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

An  observation  that  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  report  in  reference  to  the 
prevalence  of  criminal  abortion  within  the  county  of  Lebanon,  as  a  cloak  to  con- 
ceal marital  offences,  has  impressed  us  with  a  ])ainful  sense  of  the  increase  of 
vice  and  immorality  amid  the  jjopulatious  of  the  rural  and  agricultural  districts 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  E.  (iriswold.  of  Sharon,  states,  in  the  report  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Mercer  County,  that  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine  had  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  his  practice. 

"  The  urine  generally  reddened  litmus,  and.  in  some  cases,  deposited  urates  of 
various  shades  of  colour,  mostly  pink,  or  yellowish,  dissolved  by  heat.  In  one 
case,  the  urine  dribbled  constantly;  in  the  others,  and  particularly  in  children,  it 
was  passed  involuntarily  in  bed.  and  sometimes  as  often  as  every  half  hour  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  symptoms  of  constitutional  or  other  disorder  present,  wore 
treated  according  to  the  indications  presented  by  each  individual  case.'' 

Dr.  G.  found  Tilden's  fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  given  in  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potass,  so  much  superior  to  any  other  remedy,  in  the.se  cases  of  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  that  he  now  uniformly  prescribes  it.  varying  the  dose  according 
to  the  age  and  idiosj-ncrasy  of  the  patient.  He  generally  begins  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  drops  of  the  extract,  belladonna?,  in 
a  teaspoonful  of  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  two  or  three  times 
a  day  for  a  child  three  years  old.  Several  cases,  on  which  the  remedy  appeared 
to  produce  no  perceptible  effect  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  it  was  employed, 
were  cured  by  continuing  it  perseveringly  for  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Foley,  of  Norristown,  gives  us,  in  the  report  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Montgomery  County,  a  general  statement  of  his  experience  in  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases  by  large  doses  of  digitalis,  subsequently  to 
his  first  announcement  of  the  practice,  in  the  report  of  the  Montgomery  Medical 
Society,  made  at  the  session  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  1856.  He  is  still 
confident  as  to  the  propriety  and  success  of  the  practice  referred  to.  He  has 
found,  however,  that,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  occurring  in  chil- 
dren of  a  year  old.  possessed  of  a  robust,  plethoric  constitution,  the  ordinary 
dose  required  is  six,  eight,  or  ten  drops,  every  four  hours,  until  its  action  is  be- 
ginning to  be  manifested.  In  infants  of  feebler  constitution,  three  or  four  drops 
every  four  hours  will  be  sufficient. 

Dr.  P.s  experience  with  the  veratrum  viride  as  a  substitute  for  the  digitalis  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammation,  has  shown  him  that  it  is  far  inferior  in  efficacy 
to  the  latter.  He  found,  that  when  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  and  frequent 
to  control  vascular  action,  the  veratrum  occasions  much  gastric  distress,  and  is 
transient  and  irregular  in  its  effects.  The  preparation  employed  by  him  was 
Tilden's  fluid  extract. 
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In  this  same  report  two  interesting  cases  of  wounds  are  related  by  Drs.  Wm. 
Corson,  and  L.  W.  Read,  of  Norristown. 

The  first  occurred  in  a  lad,  seventeen  years  of  age.  Whilst  manipulating  with 
a  pistol,  charged  with  two  balls,  wrapped  in  a  cotton  fabric,  it  was  accidentally 
discharged.  The  balls  entered  the  left  leg,  eight  inches  above  the  knee,  and 
remained  partially  imbedded  in  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  accident  was  attended 
by  very  severe  and  continued  suffering.  The  balls  were  removed  whilst  the 
patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  which 
were  continued  for  many  hours,  in  order  to  quell  the  persistent  pain.  Forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  decided  symptoms  of  tetanus  super- 
vened. These  symptoms,  it  is  believed  by  the  relators  of  the  case,  were  modified, 
and  in  the  end  entirely  arrested  by  the  repeated  inhalation  of  chloroform,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  to  demand,  during  a  period  of  several  days.  The 
patient  entirely  recovered,  and  with  a  perfect  use  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  foregoing  case  has  been  reported,  mainly,  we  are  told,  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  employment  of  unadulterated  chloroform  for  a  long  period, 
and  with  marked  benefit — notwithstanding  so  protracted  a  continuance  of  the 
anaesthetic  has  been  pronounced,  by  practitioners  of  experience  and  judgment, 
to  be  attended  with  great  danger. 

The  second  case  referred  to  was  that  of  a  strong  quarryman,  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  was  stabbed  at  midnight,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1859.  The  wound 
,was  inflicted  by  a  shoemaker's  knife,  which  entered  an  inch  below  the  bifurcation 
of  the  left  carotid  artery ;  completely  severing  the  latter  vessel,  and  passing 
downwards  for  two  inches.  When  seen,  half  an  hour  after  the  injury  was  inflicted, 
the  patient  was  pale,  pulseless,  and,  to  the  bystanders,  apparently  dead.  The 
hemorrhage  from  the  wound  had  ceased.  Efforts  were  made  to  resuscitate  him, 
and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  he  gasped  feebly.  Reaction  was  faint  and 
sluggish,  and  the  patient  was  incapable  of  proper  mental  co-ordination  for 
several  days.  The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  was  dilated.  No  pulsation  could  be 
detected  beyond  the  wound.  The  right  arm  and  leg  were  paralyzed.  No  bleed- 
ing accompanied  or  followed  the  reaction.  The  wound  was  closed  by  stitches 
and  adhesive  strips,  supported  by  a  pledget  of  lint  and  roller.  The  recovery  of 
the  patient  proceeded  regularly  on  to  completion.  After  the  lapse  of  many 
weeks,  he  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  surgeons  from  Philadelphia,  who 
recognized  in  him  the  peculiar  condition  of  one  who  had  had  the  cai-otid  artery 
tied.  There  was  no  pulsation  above  the  place  of  injury^the  left  side  of  the  face 
was  less  full  than  the  right ;  the  right  pupil  was  dilated.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
1859.  he  was  labouring  in  the  quarry,  the  same  as  before  he  was  stabbed.  He 
was,  however,  less  strong,  and  the  paralyzed  arm  and  leg  were  still  somewhat 
affected,  and  the  right  pupil  continued  still  dilated. 

Dr.  J.  Newton  Evans  describes  a  case  of  enormous  distension  of  the  bladder 
from  retention  of  urine,  in  a  male  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  When  first  seen  by 
Dr.  E.  his  abdomen  was  much  swollen,  and  the  left  leg  largely  cederaatous.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  a  physician  who  pronounced  his  disease 
to  be  cancer  of  the  bladder,  with  general  dropsical  effusion.  There  was  a  con- 
stant desire  to  urinate ;  at  each  attempt  only  a  small  quantity  of  urine  was  passed, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  a  pint  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  consultation  with 
Dr.  Hill,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  seven  and  a  half  pints  of  urine  were 
drawn  off  by  the  catheter ;  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day  seven 
pints  more ;  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an  additional  five  pints ;  at  noon  of 
the  third  day  two  pints  more,  and  in  the  evening  another  two  pints.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  thirty-four  ounces  were  drawn  off.  and  at 
six  in  the  evening  sixteen  ounces  more.  The  entire  quantity  drawn  oft"  within  the 
twenty-six  hours  being  two  gallons  three  and  a  half  pints.  The  urine  decreased 
in  amount  from  day  to  day,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  days  it  became  nor- 
mal in  quantity.  The  retention  in  this  case  was  caused  by  an  enlarged  prostate. 
The  patient  at  the  end  of  five  months  had  regained  his  usual  health,  and  became 
quite  active,  riding  about  daily,  although  a  man  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  necessity  of  drawing  off  the  urine  daily  by  the  catheter  continued,  an  ope- 
ration the  patient  was  able  to  perform  readily  himself. 

Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  in  the  same  report,  refers  to  three  cases  of  St.  Titus's  dance 
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— chorea — ocourrinir  in  jrirls  r('S])0(.'li\H>ly  of  livo.  i'i>,^lil.  mid  lliirtccn  years  of  a<.'0, 
all  i)f  which  casos  yichU'd  in  a  few  wi-cks  to  \\w  usr  of  "  niai  rotvn"  (AcUtii  race- 
mosd?).  To  the  oldest  of  the  }j:iils  a  jirain  and  a  half,  and  to  the  yoiin^fosl  one 
{Train,  was  ^'ivon  throo  times  ihiily.  Dr.  ('orsou  refers  also  to  tliree  eases  of 
iueonlinenee  of  urine  in  children — two  jfirls  and  one  Itoy — a<red  resiJeetively 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  eij^hteen  years.  In  two  of  the  eases  the  ineontiiienee  hud 
continued  from  early  infancy.  In  the  first  ca.se  a  teaspoonful  of  cuIk'Iis,  three 
times  a  day.  cured  the  jtatient  entirely  in  less  than  a  month.  In  the  second  case 
the  same  remedy  u^ave  temporary  relief;  the  inlirniity  returned  at  the  end  of 
eijrht  months,  hut  hy  a  resumption  of  the  medicine  the  incontinence  was  apain 
removed.  In  the  third  ca."^e  tlie  cubehs,  in  lar^c  doses  and  lonji'  continued.  ])ro- 
duced  no  elVect.  Twenty-five  dro])s  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  jriven  three 
times  a  day,  slo])ped  the  incontinence  from  the  first  day  it  was  {riven.  The 
remedy  was  continued  for  two  weeks,  after  which  there  was  uo  return  of  the 
infirmity. 

To  the  report  is  ajipendcd  a  l)io{;raphical  notice  of  Dr.  James  Anderson,  who 
died  June  1,  18.")H,  aiyed  seventy-si.x  years. 

Dr.  llooke,  in  the  report  of  the  Perry  County  Medical  Society,  states  that 
duriuir  the  year  1S5S  he  saw  over  ninety  cases  of  enteric  fever,  ei{;hty-two  of 
which  were  under  his  own  immediate  treatment.  About  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  these  cases  terminated  favoural)ly.  In  re{;ard  to  treatment.  Dr.  II.  remarks 
that  while  he  has  never  been  in  the  hal)it  of  {i'ivinfr  mucli  medicine  in  this  disease, 
and  in  a  few  mild  cases  has  conducted  the  patient  salely  throU{jh  the  attack  by 
merely  retrulatinij  his  bowels,  still,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  fever,  when 
there  is  a  full  jiulse,  with  ])ain  in  the  head,  and  sym])toms  threatening  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  he  never  hesitates  to  bleed,  and  has  had  occasiim  to  re])eat  the 
operation  a  second  time,  and  with  {rood  results.  Dr.  H.  is  convinced  that  the 
detraction  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  particularly 
in  patients  of  robust  habits,  has  the  effect  of  rendering?  the  attack  milder,  and 
even  shorter  in  duration.  He  assures  us  that  he  has  never  had  occasion  to  rc{rret 
a  resort  to  bloodletting  in  a  single  instance  in  enteric  fever,  where  its  employ- 
ment seemed  to  be  demanded.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  had  cause,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  to  censure  himself  for  its  neglect  at  the  proper  period.  He  would 
always,  he  remarks,  rather  incur  the  risk  of  del)ility  in  the  after-stages  of  the 
disease,  from  a  too  free  use  of  the  lancet,  than  the  hazard  of  a  fatal  inflammation 
from  its  omission. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  biographical  notice  of  Dr.  William  R.  Howe,  who 
died  May  24,  18,59,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  report  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  is  made  up  entirely  of 
biographical  notices  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  4, 
1858,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Weir,  who  died  September 
12,  18r)8,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age ;  and  of  Dr.  (^avin  Watson,  who 
died  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  18.58,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Passing  by  the  report  from  the  Medical  Society  of  Schuylkill  County,  which 
contains  an  interesting  l)ut  very  rapid  and  scanty  sketch  of  the  principal  diseases 
and  accidents  observed  by  the  leading  practitioners  of  the  county,  we  come  to 
the  report  from  the  Medical  Society  of  York  County.  With  the  outlines  of  a 
case  of  diuresis  related  in  it,  by  Dr.  James  M.  Shearer,  we  close  our  notice  of 
the  volume  before  us.  The  case  referred  to  occurred  in  a  young  married  woman, 
aged  twenty  years,  with  a  child  three  months  old.  She  had  laboured  under  an 
excessive  discharge  of  urine  for  at  least  eight  years.  Her  thirst  was  excessive, 
demanding  frequent  and  large  draughts  of  water.  She  was  emaciated  ;  her  skin 
cold  and  clammy;  her  pulse  eighty-two,  and  fiuite  small;  her  appetite  poor;  her 
stools  scanty,  and  devoid  of  smell.  She  experienced  great  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, especially  after  eating.  The  average  quantity  of  urine  passed  daily  was 
nineteen  pints,  of  a  pale  amber  colour,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  Repeated 
analysis  of  the  urine  with  Trommer's  test  for  the  detection  of  sugai',  proved 
very  clearly  that  the  case  was  simply  one  of  diuresis.  The  patient  was  placed 
upon  a  course  of  tonics;  the  citrate  of  iron,  with  kindred  preparations;  Dover's 
powder  at  night,  exercise,  friction,  and  warm  bathing,  with  a  proper  regulation 
of  diet.     After  this  course  of  practice  had  been  pursued  for  about  a  month,  the 
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general  health  of  the  patient  is  reported  as  improved;  her  appetite  being  much 
better,  aud  the  epigastric  pain  almost  gone,  but  without  any  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  urine  passed.  Dr.  Shearer,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  considered  the 
prognosis  unfavourable. 

2.  Tlie  Medical  Communications  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  for  the 
current  year,  contain  only  the  proceedings  of  the  Councillors,  from  October  6, 
1858,  to  May  25th,  1859  ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  annual  session  of 
May  25th,  1859  ;  the  Anniversary  Discourse,  by  Dr.  Timothy  Childs,  of  Pitts- 
field,  and  a  brief  report  of  the  zymoses  of  Massachusetts  during  the  year  1858 — 
but  neither  the  prize  essay,  nor  either  of  the  professional  papers  communicated 
to  the  Society  at  its  session  of  the  present  year  have  a  place  in  the  volume ;  the 
omission  of  these  being  due,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  note  from  the  Committee 
of  Fublication,  to  the  low  state  of  the  Society's  finances. 

The  subject  of  the  address  by  Dr.  Childs  is — Rational  Medicine :  its  past  and 
present — its  true  relations  to  specialities,  to  the  partisans  of  exclusive  systems, 
and  to  empirics.  It  is  a  very  plain,  unpretending,  but  at  the  same  time  sensible 
and  manly  defence  of  the  claims  of  rational  scientific  medicine  upon  its  pro- 
fessors and  practitioners,  and  upon  the  public  at  large  :  the  debt  which  it  owes 
to  the  labours  of  those  who,  after  having  well  grounded  themselves  in  the 
general  principles  of  medical  science  and  practice,  devote  their  time  and  energies 
to  the  investigation  of  the  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  of  some  parti- 
cular disease,  or  of  the  diseases  of  a  particular  organ ;  and  finally,  a  brief 
examination  of  the  question  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  medical 
men  and  medical  associations  in  reference  to  the  partisans  of  exclusive  systems 
and  special  schemes  of  medicine. 

With  these  latter.  Dr.  Childs  is  inclined  to  observe  no  middle  course.  "  The 
moment,"  he  remarks,  "  you  advertise  yourself,  or  allow  yourself  to  be  adver- 
tised, or  written  down,  or  called,  a  homoeopathist,  an  allopathist,  or  an  anapa- 
thist,  a  hydropathic,  botanic,  eclectic,  electric,  analeptic,  or  any  other  sort  of 
doctor,  you  cut  yourself  off,  and  justly,  from  the  communion  of  the  medical 
church  catholic  ;  and  the  essence  of  the  quackery  is,  that  you  ignore  the  wisdom 
and  guidance  of  the  past,  and  assume  and  advertise  yourself  to  be  possessed  of 
a  wisdom  beyond  that  of  your  contemporaries.  Here  is  solid  ground.  On  this 
ground  1  would  expel  a  homoeopathist,  and  on  the  same  ground  1  would  expel 
all  other  empirics." 

Among  the  "  exclusive  schemes"  of  medicine.  Dr.  C.  includes  the  numerical 
method  as  urged  by  some  of  its  advocates,  who  would  exclude  all  other  methods 
in  the  statement,  analysis,  and  appreciation  of  medical  facts,  whether  etiological, 
pathological,  or  therapeutic. 

"  They  tell  us,"  remarks  Dr.  C,  "  these  exclusives  of  the  school  of  observa- 
tions— that  '  all  true  and  direct  relationships  are  invariable ;'  that  is  to  say,  that 
'  a  quart  of  blood,  drawn  in  a  given  time  from  the  arm,  vnll  always,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  produce  the  same  effect ;  that  two  grains  of  calomel,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  or  one  half  a  grain 
of  opium,  or  these  three  substances  in  combination,  introduced  into  the  system, 
every  three  or  six  hours,  will  always,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  followed 
by  the  same  results.'  They  repeat  that  '  all  true  and  direct  relationships  are 
invariable.'  Now  we  venture  to  say — Not  so  fast,  gentlemen.  You  must  allow 
us  to  put  some  faith  in  the  records  of  such  observers  as  our  science  boasts — at 
least,  until  the  numerical  method  shall  have  shown  their  fallacy ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  do  not  render  worthless  your  numerical  method  of  statement,  analysis, 
'and  appreciation,  by  vitiating  its  most  important  element.  Do  not  exact  of 
every  poor  pleuritic  the  pound  of  blood,  or  the  swallowing  of  just  two  grains  of 
calomel,  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  '  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,'  or 
the  '  half  grain  of  opium,'  or  '  these  three  substances  in  combination  every  three 
Or  six  hours.'  We  have  such  tables,  and  I  cannot  but  see  in  them  an  abuse  of 
figures.  You  are  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  accuracy,  and  losing  the  substance, 
as  much  as  did  the  mathematicians  of  the  17th  century,  with  their  tables  of 
medicines  accurately  graduated  to  the  squares  of  the  constitution,  and  just 
sixty-eight  pounds  of  bile  passing  through  the  hepatic  duct  in  every  twenty-four 
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hours — a  conclusion,  quaintly  observes  l)r.  Tercival,  'repugnant  to  fact  and 
cxiH'rieuco.'  The  thera])cutical  results  arrived  at  by  the  numerical  method  are 
mere  (inra<jts,  and  therefore  of  no  practical  value  iu  particular  cases.  A 
patient,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  never  an  arcraije.  but  a  rrt.sc  by  and  of  itself, 
[/'rd.s/cc'.s  Discourse,  \fw  Vork  Arinhvui  of  Mi'dicine.  IBfjH.] 

'•  You  will  observe  that  it  is  not  the  numerical  method,  but  the  abuse  of  it — 
that  is,  the  exclusive  use  of  it — to  which  I  object.  liCt  it  be  applied  wherever 
and  whenever  it  be  found  applicable — let  us  learn  all  we  can  from  it,  but  do  not 
contine  us  to  it." 

"  Kvery  man,  observes  the  late  accomplished  author  of  the  Fhilosophy  of 
Medicine,  'in  every  ape.  who  has  stated  numerable  facts  iu  anatomy,  physio- 
loiry,  patholoiry,  or  therapeutics,  in  spee/Jir  numbers,  has  made  use  of  the 
numerical  method.  Kvery  observer  who  counted  accurately  his  cases  of  disease, 
or  any  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  these  cases,  and  pave  the  result  m 
exact  )i umbers,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  common  and  indefinite  terms  of 
'  a  small  number,'  or  '  a  large  number,'  'frequently,'  or  '  rarely,'  has,  so  far,  made 
use  of  this  method. 

"  This  accurate  and  beautiful  method  of  observation  I  do  not  stand  up  here 
to  decry.  It  is  its  abuse,  by  insisting  on  it  as  the  one  and  exclusive  method  in 
the  cultivation  of  medicine,  against  which  I  protest.  Those  ultraists  of  the 
rigorous  school,  date  the  (hnni  of  medical  science  at  about  1827.  when  Louis, 
whose  name  I  mention  with  the  profoundest  respect,  published  his  great  work 
on  the  typhoid  affection  (fever) ;  and  the  very  liberal  of  them  see  a  dim  morning 
twilight  as  early  as  1808,  when  Broussais,  before  he  apostatized  and  set  up  a 
theory  of  his  own,  published  his  History  of  the  Chronic  Inflammations.  These 
gentlemen  have  no  faith  in  Sydenham  or  Hunter,  or  anybody  else  who  has  not 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  their  '  method.'  Tell  one  of  them,  usually  a 
young  man  fresh  from  Paris,  that  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  found  that,  with  the  best 
treatment  he  could  give  to  typhoid  fever,  one  in  ten  dies,  he  shakes  his  head  ; 
Nathan  Smith,  though  an  excellent  observer,  did  not  make  use  of  the  '  numerical 
method.'  Tell  him  that  M.  Louis  finds  the  mortality  to  be  one  in  nine  and 
seven-elevenths,  he  takes  oft' his  hat." 

The  report  on  the  subject  of  zymoses  is  the  first  fruits  of  a  system  of  registra- 
tion recently  introduced  by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  The  object  of 
this  system  is  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  occurrence  of  diseases,  especially 
epidemics,  the  laws  of  whose  access  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  times,  places,  and  characteristics  of  their  visitations ;  to  collect  facts  in  a 
more  definite  form  than  have  hitherto  been  obtained,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
etiology  of  a  class  of  diseases  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  and 
the  most  interesting  in  their  character  of  any  that  prevail  in  this  our  variable 
climate. 

The  simple  facts  set  forth  in  the  report  before  us  are  in  themselves  extremely 
interesting ;  but,  as  is  the  case  in  the  early  working  of  every  measure  demanding 
for  its  complete  and  satisfactory  execution  the  cordial  approval  and  personal 
support  of  the  entire  profession,  they  are  at  the  same  time  imperfect,  and  un- 
adapted  to  lead  to  any  important  general  conclusions.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, who  have  the  whole  matter  in  charge,  assure  us  that  the  success  of  the 
system  in  this  the  first  year  of  its  trial  has  been  as  flattering  as  could  have  been 
expected,  when  the  variety  of  hindrances  that  present  themselves  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishment  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  system  of  registration  referred  to  consists  in  the  distribution  to  each  Fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  a  printed  blank,  having  the  names  of  all  the  zymoses,  with 
their  respective  synonyms,  in  one  column,  and  opposite  to  these  names,  for  each 
month  of  the  year,  three  ruled  columns  for  the  reception  of  the  number  of  cases 
of  the  respective  diseases  falling  under  the  care  of  the  Fellow,  according  as  they 
were  mild,  severe,  or  fatal  in  their  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  these  individual  records  are  to  be  returned  by  the 
physicians  to  the  secretaries  of  their  respective  county  or  district  societies  ;  and 
those  for  each  county  or  district  being  condensed  into  a  single  report,  are  in  this 
form  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Society. 

Most  of  the  districts,  we  are  informed,  made  returns  the  first  year,  some  of 
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which  were  complete,  or  the  result  of  the  records  of  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  in 
active  practice.  From  many  districts,  however,  the  returns  were  from  the 
records  of  less  than  a  moiety  of  the  practitioners;  while  from  a  few  districts  no 
return  was  i-eccived. 

3.  Hxe  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  open  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the  retiring-  president,  Dr.  Talbut  Bullard.  The  theme  of  Dr.  B.  is  "  The 
Physician,  his  Trials  and  Rewards."  Truly  a  fruitful  and  a  noble  subject,  the 
simple,  truthful  narrative  of  which  is  pregnant  with  as  much  of  interest  and  of 
grandeur  as  it  is  possible  for  the  imagination  of  the  poet  or  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator  to  infuse  into  any  subject  submitted  to  his  charge.  The  physician !  the 
profound  scholar,  versed  in  many  sciences,  familiar  with  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  human  organism,  with  the  laws  that  govern  it  in  health,  and  with  the 
changes  wrought  in  that  structure,  and  the  disturbance  created  in  the  working 
of  those  laws  by  the  condition  of  disease  ;  knowing  the  causes  by  which  that  con- 
dition is  produced,  and  the  means  and  agencies  by  which  it  may  be  subverted, 
and  the  normal  state,  and  action,  and  relations  of  every  organ  and  tissue  restored ; 
familiar  with  the  facts  and  experience,  and  deductions  of  past  centuries  in  regard 
to  the  science  and  the  art  of  healing;  and  while  confirming  and  adding  to  these 
facts  and  that  experience,  and  correcting  the  errors  of  those  deductions  by  his 
own  investigations  and  observations,  he  presents  himself  not  merely  as  a  profes- 
sor of  the  art,  and  a  firm  believer  in  and  ardent  student  of  the  science  of  healing, 
but  in  a  still  higher,  more  important  capacity,  as  the  preventer  of  disease,  the 
conservator  of  public  and  of  private  health.  In  thus  accumulating  knowledge, 
for  the  benefit,  not  of  himself  and  family  and  friends,  alone,  nor  solely  of  those 
of  his  own  neighbourhood  and  nation,  but  of  mankind  at  large,  he  is  willing  to 
risk  life,  to  resign  domestic  comfort,  to  incur  the  certainty  of  trials,  the  nature, 
extent,  frequency,  and  character  of  which  must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 
No  description,  simply,  can  portray,  no  tongue  can  tell  to  the  uninitiated,  the 
agony,  the  bitter  disappointment,  the  continued  care  and  anxiety,  the  fearful 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  heart-sinking  which  it  is  the  lot  of  every  enlightened 
and  truly  sensitive  physician  to  experience,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  during 
his  career. 

When  faithful  to  his  calling,  as  a  remuneration  for  all  this  labor,  and  all  his 
trials,  the  physician,  it  is  true,  has  his  reward,  the  gratification,  the  actual  recom- 
pense which  ever  follows  deeds  of  charity  and  pure  beneficence ;  which  accompa- 
nies the  consciousness  of  the  power  of  doing  good,  and  of  the  rightful  exercise  of 
that  power,  the  power  of  mitigating  human  suffering,  and  alleviating  human 
sorrow,  of  increasing  the  sum  of  man's  enjoyment  and  happiness,  of  assisting 
those  who  are  oppressed  with  sickness  and  pain,  of  arresting  the  hand  of  death 
upraised  to  strike,  and,  when  no  more  can  be  done  to  stay  the  destroyer,  to  strip 
"man's  last  enemy"  of  at  least  a  portion  of  his  terrors,  by  leading  him  who  is 
"  about  to  perish"  to  the  great  spiritual  Physician,  who  is  ready  to  throw  across 
the  dark  valley  a  light  that  shall  reveal  it  as  the  road  to  a  glorious  life  which 
neither  pain  nor  sickness  can  embitter,  nor  death  again  cut  short. 

The  address  is  succeeded  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion, by  Dr.  Charles  Fishback,  of  Shelbp^ille.  The  report  is  a  very  candid,  out- 
spoken one.  It  places  in  strong  relief  the  shortcomings  of  the  systems  of 
.medical  education  at  present  pursued  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the 
serious  evils  which  flow  from  them  because  of  their  general  inefficiency  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  facility  with  which,  under  their  ministration,  the 
ignorant  and  incompetent,  equally  with  the  well  instructed  and  competent,  may 
become  invested  with  the  doctorate,  and  thus  legally  authorized  to  take  rank 
•with  the  best  instructed  and  most  accomplished  physicians  of  our  country. 

The  measures  proposed  by  the  Committee  to  i-emedy  this  state  of  things,  and 
to  inaugurate  such  a  system  of  medical  education  as  shall  insure  to  the  commu- 
nity everywhere  the  services  of  learned,  skilful,  and  honest  physicians,  are  legisla- 
.tive  action  ;  enlargement  and  prolongation  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  medical 
schools ;  a  fair,  strict,  and  ample  examination  into  the  qualification  of  all  appli- 
cants for  the  doctorate ;  and  an  effort  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
importance  to  the  community  at  large  of  well-instructed  medical  practitioners. 
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lu  n>ftMoniM'  to  these  nipasurcs,  the  Society  resolved  to  take  immediate  action 
to  secure  tlicir  ltein<r  carried  out.  and  witli  tlie  view  to  enlist  in  tlieir  inaiijiiiration 
uud  enlorccincnt  the  countenance  and  aid  of  other  medical  orj^anizatiuns. 

The  next  report  is  on  the  treatment  ol"  syphilitic  diseases  without  the  use  of 
mercury,  l)y  l>r.  R.  K.  lIau<,'hton,  of  Uic  hmond,  Indiana,  ll  is  rather  an  expo- 
sition of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  leiidinfr  jdiysicians  and  sur>reon8  of 
Europe,  in  proof  that  syphilis,  in  its  ])riniary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  forms,  niuy 
be  satisfactorily  treated  and  ellectually  eradicated  witlnnit  the  use  of  mercury, 
than  the  ])rescntati(Ui  of  any  extended  series  of  observations  made  hy  the  re- 
porter with  the  deductions  which  le^'itimately  flow  from  them.  The  report 
teaches  nothinir  new  in  evidence  of  the  non-necessity  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of 
sy]>hilitic  afVections.  nor  in  respect  to  the  liest  plan  of  treatin;,'  these  atfcctions 
without  mercury.  With  a  very  slifrht  variation  in  the  lanfjfuape  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  we  fully  concur  in  the  correctness  of  the  sentiment  with  which  the 
rejtort  concludes:  "While  we  have  no  prejudice  afjainst  the  emi)loymeut  of  any 
remedy  wlu-n  judiciously.  appro])riately,  and  timely  administered,  we  must  pro- 
test a.L^ainst  the  irrational  and  uncalled  for  employment  of  mercury,  not  merely 
in  syjihilis.  l)ut  in  every  other  disease." 

The  followinfi:  it'port  is  on  obstc^trics.  It  is  by  Dr.  IT.  P.  Ayres,  of  Fort 
Wayne.  It  embraces  the  statistics  of  tvn  thousand  rases,  furnished  to  him  by 
]iractitioners  in  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Among  these  10,000 
cases  there  were — 

Abortions 288 

Miscarriages 242 

Twins 178 

Stillborn 167 

The  mother  died  in  labour  in 5 

Hemorrhage,  before,  during,  or  after  labour,  occurred  in       .  58 

Convulsions,  during  parturition,  occurred  in          .         .         .  101 

Kupture  of  the  uterus  occurred  in 1 

Instrumental  aid  was  resorted  to  in 68 

False  presentations  occurred  in 147 

Puerperal  fever  occurred  in 92 

Strictly  natural  labours,  without  accidents    ....  8653 

Dr.  Ayres.  in  commenting  on  these  statistics,  remarks,  that  he  has  very  little 
confidence  in  reports  of  abortions  and  miscarriages,  more  especially  in  private 
practice,  there  being  so  many  considerations  tending  to  alter  materially  their 
reliability. 

In  respect  to  twin  cases,  the  foregoing  report  presents  double  the  percentage 
of  any  of  the  other  reports  that  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  A.  Whether 
this  is  owing  to  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  females  of  Indiana,  or  to  the  cli- 
mate, he  does  not  pretend  to  decide. 

Deaths  occurring  during  labour,  and  within  the  month,  are  not  one-fifth  so 
frequent  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  will  bear  a  very  favourable  comparison 
with  the  numbers  given  in  any  of  the  reports  known  to  Dr.  A. 

The  cases  of  hemorrhage  before,  during,  and  after  labour,  largely  exceed  in 
number  those  of  other  reports — being  about,  in  comparison,  three  to  one.  Why 
it  is  so  he  cannot  say.  The  same  is  true  in  reference  to  puerperal  convulsions. 
In  Indiana,  so  far  at  least  as  Dr.  A.'s  information,  which  is  imperfect,  extends, 
there  occur  six  cases  to  one,  in  excess  of  any  report  that  has  as  yet  fallen  under 
his  observation.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  hemorrhage  and  con- 
vulsions, there  are  fewer  deaths  by  about  the  same  ratio. 

But  a  single  case  of  ruptured  uterus  is  reported ;  in  this  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination revealed  a  carcinomatous  state  of  the  organ. 

Of  false  presentations  there  were  147  in  the  ten  thousand  cases,  which  is  a 
very  small  percentage. 

Instrumental  labour  occurred  in  only  half  the  proportion  of  cases  compared 
with  other  reports. 

In  respect  to  puerperal  fever,  there  is  an  excess  over  all  other  reports.  For 
this  excess  Dr.  A.  is  unable  to  offer  any  satisfactory  reason. 
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An  interesting  case  of  abscess,  succeeding  childbirth,  is  related  by  Dr.  Thos. 
B.  Harvoy,  of  Plainfield,  which  we  shall  notice  elsewhere. 

The  report  on  Fractures  and  False  Joints,  by  Dr.  Meeker,  of  Laporte.  which 
follows,  is  a  continuation  of  that  presented  at  the  session  of  18.58.  It  is  mainly 
occupied  by  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  ununited  fractures,  their  causes, 
and  treatment.  After  a  rapid  view  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that 
most  usually  interfere  with  the  prompt  and  effectual  consolidation  of  fractures 
occurring  in  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the  means 
recommended  by  the  leading  surgical  authorities  to  bring  about  bony  union 
when  a  false  joint  has  been  in  consequence  created,  Dr.  Meeker  remarks : — 

"In  summing  up  the  treatment  in  ununited  fractures,  I  have  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  all  that  I  can  learn  from 
others,  that  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  where  the  case  is  not  of  long  standing, 
resort  to  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  bones  together,  with  firm  dressings,  as  paste- 
board splints  and  a  starch  bandage,  or  leather  splints  moulded  to  the  part,  so 
as  to  make  pressure,  until  a  sufficient  increase  of  action  is  manifested  in  the 
part,  which  will  be  known  by  pain  and  swelling.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing this  result  in  from  one  to  two  weeks,  I  would  then  apply  the  splint 
recommended  by  Mr.  vSmith.  and  allow  the  patient  to  get  up  from  bed ;  if  in  a 
lower  extremity,  allow  him  the  use  of  crutches,  giving  some  motion  to  the  frac- 
tured part  until  pain  and  sensibility  were  manifest ;  then  apply  pretty  firm 
pressure,  and  continue  this  treatment,  if  necessary,  for  six  months.  If  this 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  result,  I  would  then  make  an  incision  down  upon 
the  fractured  bone,  saw  oS"  the  ends  of  the  bone,  or  cut  them  off  with  a  pair  of 
bone  forceps,  bring  the  ends  of  the  bones  together,  and  apply  the  same  dressings 
as  in  recent  compound  fracture. 

"Although  much  may  have  been  said  in  disparagement  of  this  operation.  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  in  cases  of  long  standing,  where  there  is  a  false  capsule 
formed  around  the  ends  of  the  bone — they  have  become  rounded  and  smooth  by 
absorption,  or  a  ligamentous  union  joins  the  bones  together — then  this  is  the 
operation  which  we  should  perform  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  chloroform,  we  prevent 
much  of  the  sufiering  of  the  patient,  and  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  shock 
which  the  system  would  otherwise  receive  from  the  operation.  This  would 
lessen  very  materially  the  danger  heretofore  ascribed  to  such  operations  by 
surgical  writers." 

Speaking  of  the  treatment  of  false  joints  by  the  introduction  of  a  seton  be- 
tween the  united  fragments  of  bone,  first  proposed  and  practised  by  the  late 
Professor  Physick,  Dr.  Meeker  very  gravely  informs  us  that  Dr.  P..  when  he 
suggested  this  plan,  was  "  of  New  York."  The  doctor  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  better  informed  than  to  be  led  into  so  gross  an  error.  Dr.  Physick  never 
practised  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  in  New  York ;  from  the  commencement  of 
his  professional  career  to  the' day  of  his  death,  he  resided  in  his  native  city, 
Philadelphia. 

A  report  on  the  microscope  is  next  in  order.  It  presents,  in  a  kind  of  general 
summary,  the  importance  of  the  facts  revealed  by  the  instrument  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  disease.  A  very  correct  though  general  and 
superficial  sketch  is  presented  of  some  of  these  facts,  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  we  should  be  ignorant  but  for  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  report  is 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Calvin  West,  of  Hagerstown. 

Two  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  are  reported  by  Dr.  Horace  Winton. 
of  North  Manchester : — 

1st.  A  man  received  a  severe  kick  on  the  shin,  which  was  followed  by  ery- 
sipelas. He  was  treated  during  ten  days  by  a  Homoeopath,  with  blisters  (?) 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle  of  the  affected  limb.  No  improvement  resulting. 
Dr.  W.  was  called  in  (Feb.  5,  18.59).  The  patient  was  much  emaciated,  and 
greatly  debilitated  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  purulent  discharge  from  the 
diseased  limb ;  his  pulse  was  120,  and  very  feeble ;  his  tongue  dry  and  black— in 
a  word,  he  had  become  sunk  into  a  low  typhoid  condition.  The  leg  was  much 
swollen,  and  in  places  gangrenous.  A  tonic  and  alterative  treatment,  with 
.proper  local  applications  was  resorted  to,  but  without  any  decided  benefit.  The 
No.  LXXVII.— Jan.  1860.  11 
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dis»^iis(>(l  liinl)  was  then  :imputiit(Ml  aliovo  the  kin'i>,  iift(M"  wliicli  tlio  patient 
rajjiilly  nn'ovcrcd. 

"itl.  Tlu"  st'coiul  case  was  tliat  of  a  man.  "J")  years  of  ajie,  of  a  scrofulous  habit. 
The  iii:ht  knee-joint  hecanie  inflamed  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  sii])pura- 
tion  ensued,  with  a  continual  discharji-e  of  purulent  malt(>r  for  several  years  sub- 
sequently. The  Unee  tinally  healed,  liut  the  limb  was  left  in  a  weak  condition. 
In  April,  1858,  whilst  the  patient  was  enj^aj^^ed  in  movinir  a  buildin<r,  he  received 
an  injury  in  the  same  knee,  followed  by  inflammation  and  su])i)uration.  Two 
opening's  were  made  into  the  abscess,  which  {^ave  discharire  to  lialf  a  ]»int  of  ])us 
daily.  The  ])atient  suH'ered  much  and  l)ecame  frreatly  emaciated.  Twenty-si.x 
days  after  the  al>scess  was  opened,  the  limb  was  am])utated,  several  inches 
above  the  knee.  No  union  of  the  tiaps  took  place,  in  consetpience  of  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  ])arts,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  a  second  am])uta- 
tion  was  jx-rformed.  Under  an  api)roi)riale  tonic  treatment  the  patient  rajjidly 
improved,  the  stump  healed  kindly,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed  well  three 
weeks  sultsecpient  to  the  second  am])utation. 

The  'rnnif^artiniis  close  with  an  oliituary  notice  of  Dr.  Nathan  Knepfler,  an 
Hunji-arian  ]ihysician.  who  settled  at  Indianapolis  in  the  year  1  Hf);},  and  by  his 
moral  character  and  kindly  dcjiortment  as  a  man,  his  well  (niltivated  mind,  liis 
varied  knowled^'-e,  and  his  hi<;h  professional  attainments  and  capabilities,  won 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and  patients.  lie 
died,  January  lOth,  18.t9,  at  8hell)yville,  Ky.,  where  he  had  <;(ine  on  a  visit  to 
his  son.     He  had  attained  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  period  of  his  death. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  simply  the  minutes  of  the  proceedinf^s  of  the  session 
of  IS")'.),  and  the  address  of  the  retirin<r  President,  the  pultlication  issued  by  the 
Medical  Sociefi/  nf  \urth  Carolina  presents  none  of  the  scientific  transactions 
of  its  last  session.  The  reports  from  the  several  county  societies ;  the  pajjers 
on  different  subjects  read  by  members,  tot^ether  with  the  address  of  Dr.  J.  J. 
Summerell,  the  ()rator  of  tlie  Society,  were  all  referred  for  pidjlication  in  the 
Medical  Journal  of  North  Carolina,  a  periodical  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Summcrell's  address  was,  some  of  the  (pialifications  which 
should  characterize  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  :  the  position  being 
eloquently  enforced,  that,  while  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  and  the 
art  of  healing  is  essential  to  constitute  the  skilful  practitioner,  not  less  essen- 
tial are  a  polished  demeanor,  a  high  moral  character,  and  a  uniformly  religious 
life,  to  the  formation  of  the  true  medical  gentleman. 

The  State  Medical  organization  of  North  Carolina  dates  only  from  the  27th  of 
January,  1849.  Its  subsequent  progress  has  been  one  of  constant  and  increas- 
ing prosperity.  Though  feeble  in  the  commencement  of  its  career,  it  is  now 
recognized  as  the  legally  organized  organ  of  the  profession  throughout  the  State. 
and  includes  among  its  members  the  greater  portion  of  the  respectable  medical 
practitioners  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects  of  its  organ- 
ization, it  has  succeeded  in  inducing  those  who  would  otherwise  have  withheld 
their  quota  from  the  general  fund  of  medical  knowledge,  to  embody  their  clinical 
observations  in  proper  form,  and  to  present  them,  through  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  their  contemporaries  and  successors, 
and  in  this  manner,  it  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge; 
by  exercising  a  constant,  judicious  oversight  over  the  conduct  of  its  members, 
it  has  added  its  influence  most  effectual  to  the  elevation  of  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  profession,  while  by  enlarging,  through  the  reports  and  medi- 
cal communications  made  to  it,  and  through  it  to  the  public,  our  knowledge  of 
the  character,  causes,  pathology,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  various  en- 
demic, epidemic,  and  sporadic  diseases,  which  the  physicians,  located  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  are  called  upon  to  contend  with,  the  Society  has  not 
failed  in  the  accomplishment,  to  a  good  extent,  of  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
its  mission,  the  protection,  namely,  of  the  health,  the  promotion  of  the  comfort, 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  lives  of  the  community.  And,  finally,  by  bringing 
together,  at  stated  intervals,  physicians  from  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  their  becoming  acquainted  with 
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each  other,  and  for  the  interchan,s-e  among-  them  of  professional  and  personal 
courtesies,  the  Society  has  established  that  harmony  and  unity  of  action  between 
the  members  of  the  profession  generally,  throughout  the  .State,  upon  which  so 
essentially  depends  the  security  of  their  individual  interests,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  entire  profession  over  those  evils  with  which  it  has  had  so  long  to  contend. 

5.  The  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  for  1859,  open  with 
an  address  from  the  President,  Dr.  Ashbell  Woodward,  of  Franklin.  The  ad- 
dress is  devoted  to  a  history  of  medical  organization  in  the  State,  but  especially 
of  the  State  Society,  from  its  commencement  in  1792  to  the  present  time.  From 
it  we  glean  some  very  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  state  of  medical  educa- 
tion, and  of  domestic  medical  literature  in  the  early  days  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  other  New  England  States. 

From  their  settlement  in  1620,  to  the  organization  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Medical  Society,  a  period  of  more  than  170  years,  no  systematic  effort  had  been 
made  throughout  the  New  England  States,  to  elevate  the  grade  of  medical  edu- 
cation, or  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  profession,  with  the  exception  of  the 
organization  of  a  State  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts,  in  1781,  of  another 
in  New  Hampshire,  in  1791,  and  of  some  two  or  three  voluntary  county  medi- 
cal associations  in  Connecticut. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  only  in  the  larger  and 
first  settled  of  the  towns,  that  a  few  able  and  educated  physicians  were  to  be 
met  with.  Among  these  stood  pre-eminent  the  Hon.  John  Winthrop.who,  in  1662, 
was  made  the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony  under  the  charter  which  he  obtained 
from  Charles  II.  He  was  an  eminent  physician,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  liberal 
patron  of  science  in  general.  He  was  not  only  a  member,  but  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society.  His  field  of  practice  was  first.  New  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards,  successively,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford.  He  died  in  1676. 
In  the  year  16.52,  Dr.  Thomas  Lord,  of  Hartford,  obtained  from  the  General 
Court  the  first  license  granted  by  it  for  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery.  Two 
years  later.  Dr.  Daniel  Porter,  of  Farmington,  likewise  procured  a  similar 
license.  Dr.  Porter  attained  to  considerable  celebrity  as  a  practitioner,  and,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  was  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in  the  colony.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hool^er,  of  Farmington,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  of  Windsor,  were 
licensed  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  believed  that  both 
enjoyed  the  private  instruction  of  Dr.  Porter.  Neither  of  them  was  less  dis- 
tinguished in  the  medical  profession  than  their  eminent  preceptor. 

At  a  still  later  date,  it  appears  that  the  leading  physicians  of  New  England, 
but  especially  of  Connecticut,  were  members,  also,  of  the  clerical  profession,  who, 
during  their  collegiate  course,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine  from  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  early  authors.  Of  this  class  of  phy- 
sicians were  the  Bulkleys,  father  and  son,  of  Wethersfield  and  Colchester;  Elliott, 
of  Killingworth ;  Fisk,  of  Haddam,  and  Collins,  of  Litchfield.  The  first  two 
were  graduates  of  Harvard,  the  remaining  three  of  Yale.  Some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly Elliott  and  Fisk,  were  physicians  of  great  eminence,  and  were  not  un- 
freciuently  called,  in  consultation,  into  the  adjoining  colonies. 

The  earliest  medical  publications  appeared  in  Massachusetts,  and  were  called 
forth  by  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease.  The  first,  published  in  1677,  was 
a  tract  entitled,  "A  Brief  Guide  in  the  Smallpox  and  Measles,"  written  by 
Thomas  Thatcher,  a  clergyman  and  physician.  Other  publications  of  this  early 
period,  characterized  by  great  and  varied  learning,  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
originality  of  thought,  and  which  would  do  credit  to  a  much  later  age,  might  be 
here  enumerated.  Thus,  the  "  Practical  History  of  a  new  Epidemic  Eruptive 
Miliary  Fever,"  which  prevailed  in  New  England,  in  1735-36,  by  Dr.  William 
Douglas,  of  Boston,  published  in  1736;  a  "  Description  of  American  Yellow 
Fever,"  by  Dr.  John  Lining,  published  in  1753  ;  and  a  work  on  the  '"  Treatment 
of  Wounds  and  Fractures,"  by  Dr.  John  Jones,  published  in  1776,  have  had  a 
high  and  enduring  reputation. 

"  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  of  Killingworth,  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest 
medical  writer  in  Connecticut.  He  studied  medicine  with  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Jared  Elliott,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.     About  the  year 
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17.")0,  lio  puhlishod  a  work  ontitlcd  •Ilistoriral  Momoirs.  rolatinjr  to  tho  practice 
()t  Inoculation  I'or  Smallpox  in  the  Hritisli  American  I'rovinccs,  ])articuiarly  in 
New  Knuland.'  In  this  work  the  author  advocated  the  utility  of  a  course  of 
mercury  to  prepare  the  system  for  the  disease.  This  production  has  Iteen  referred 
to  liy  the  celel»rated  Dr.  lluxham,  who  noticed  witii  favour  the  ])raetice  recom- 
memh'd  l>y  the  author.  Dr.  (!ale  also  jiuldished  some  essays  in  the  transactions 
of  the  orijrinal  New  Haven  County  Medical  Society.  'I'liese,  with  'Oases  and 
Observations,'  pulilished  hy  the  same  Association  in  17HH,  a  work  wliich  has 
been  referred  to  by  foreitrn  authors,  and  which  pives  a  judicious  view  of  the 
])ractice  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  subsetpient  to  the  war  of  independence, 
will,  if  we  imlude  a  work  on  '  Testilence,'  by  Noah  Webster,  LL.  1).,  comprise 
the  main  part  of  our  medical  literature  anterior  to  1792." 

The  use  of  mercury  in  tlie  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases  and  erujdive 
fevers,  had  its  orijiin,  we  are  told,  with  Dr.  AVm.  Douglas,  of  Boston,  in  17i{6. 
The  prejiaration  used  by  him  was  calomel. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  in  some  of  the  more  sparsely  settled 
towns,  to  near  the  bejrinnin«j  of  the  ])resent  century,  the  practice  of  midwifery 
was  left  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  females.  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  AVilliam  Shippen.  of  Pennsylvania,  were  the  first  regular 
and  successful  male  ]iractitioners  of  midwifery  in  this  country. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  American  ])hysicians  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Europe,  who  flourished  at  this  early  period,  were  Drs.  James  Lloyd  and 
Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Massachusetts;  St.  Gad.  Colden,  and  Dr.  James  Ogdeu,  of 
New  York;  Drs.  John  Morgan,  Wra.  Shippen,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Rush,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Drs.  John  Mitchell  and  Thomas,  of  Virginia ;  and  Dr  Lining,  of 
South  Carolina. 

"The  first  public  attempt  to  communicate  medical  instruction  in  America 
was  made  in  1754.  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  He  gave  lectures 
on  anatomy  in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  years.  He  was  educated  under  the 
elder  Monro,  at  Edinburgh ;  was  a  contemporary  of  Cullen,  with  whom,  as  with 
his  own  illustrious  kinsmen,  Wm.  and  John  Hunter,  of  London,  he  corresponded 
after  his  removal  to  this  country.  In  the  year  1762,  Dr.  AVilliam  Shippen.  who 
had  then  just  returned  from  his  studies  in  Europe,  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  ou  anatomy,  to  a  class  of  twelve  students,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  same  course  was  continued  for  the  two  following  years,  when,  in  17G;"),  he 
was  joined  by  Drs.  John  Morgan,  Benjamin  Rush,  and  others,  in  founding  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  the  winter  of  1768-9,  the  first  course  of  medical  lectures  was  delivered  by 
the  medical  faculty  of  King's  College,  New  York.  This  faculty  included,  with 
others  scarcely  less  distinguished,  the  names  of  Drs.  John  Jones,  Peter  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Samuel  Bard. 

In  the  winter  of  1780,  Dr.  John  Warren,  then  a  surgeon  in  a  military  hospital 
in  Boston,  commenced  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures,  which  were  annually 
continued  until  a  medical  faculty  was  organized  in  connection  with  Harvard 
University  in  1782.  But  so  slow  were  its  beginnings,  that  for  the  next  eighteen 
years  but  nine  students  were  honoured  with  the  degree  of  M.  B.,  and  not  one 
with  that  of  M.  D. 

"  These  schools,  thus  ably  organized,  were  at  first  not  well  sustained.  Six 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  New  York  school,  only  about  twenty-five 
persons  attended  anatomical  lectures,  and  some  of  these  were  from  the  West 
Indies.  Not  a  single  name  from  Connecticut  is  to  be  found  upon  the  earlier 
catalogues  of  any  of  the  institutions  just  referred  to.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  first  medical  honours  were  bestowed  upon  but  few.  and 
that  even  at  a  later  date,  they  were  much  less  sought  after  than  at  present." 

"The  medical  students  of  Connecticut,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  had  no  other  than  private  medical  instruction.  There  were,  it 
is  true,  some  competent  and  highly  popular  medical  teachers  scattered  through 
the  State,  by  whom  large  numbers  of  our  young  men  were  successfully  educated. 
Among  the  most  eminent  were  Dr.  Jared  Elliott,  of  Killingworth,  who  has  justly 
been  regarded  as  the  father  of  regular  practice  in  Connecticut ;  also,  Dr.  Jared 
Potter,  of  Wallingford,  himself  a  student  of  Dr.  Elliott,  who  for  many  years 
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kept  a  medical  school,  in  -which  several  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in 
the  State  were  educated.  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins,  of  Hartford,  being  of  the  number. 
Another,  scarcely  less  prominent,  was  Dr.  John  Barker,  of  Franklin,  who  was 
the  first  President  of  the  New  London  County  Medical  Society,  organized  in 
17S4.  to  which  office  he  was  annually  re-elected  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1791." 

'•  Xew  Jersey  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  making  the  first  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  profession  by  means  of  social  organization.  As  early  as 
1766.  the  profession  in  that  State  formed  a  voluntary  association,  which  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation  till  1775.  when  its  meetings  were  interrupted  for 
a  time  by  the  military  operations  in  that  colony.  This  society  did  not  obtain 
an  act  of  incorporation  till  1790.  The  second  important  movement  in  this 
direction  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Massachusetts,  when,  in  1781,  she  received 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  her  State  Medical  Society.  The  next  State  society 
was  in  Xew  Hampshire,  which  was  chartered  in  1791." 

The  address  of  Dr.  Woodward  is  followed  by  a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  (herapeiiiical  application  of  the  seton,  by  Dr.  Rufus  Barker,  of  Deep  River. 
We  cannot  follow  the  writer  throughout  the  series  of  facts  and  arguments  he 
presents,  nor  the  practical  lessons  he  deduces  from  them.  The  following  are 
the  general  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  respect  to  the  curative  powers 
of  setons.  issues,  rubefacients,  etc.  1st.  That,  when  in  cases  of  infiammation.  the 
indication  is  to  produce  revulsion  or  counter-irritation,  those  articles  should 
be  selected  which  produce  no  stimulating  effect  on  the  deep-seated  organs  by 
absorption,  but  act  directly  and  solely  on  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied, 
such  as  the  seton,  actual  cautery,  hot  water,  etc.  2d.  That,  in  diseases  of 
mucous  tissues,  tubercular  depositions,  and  all  inflammations  of  an  asthenic 
character,  counter-irritation  is  to  be  produced  by  those  articles  from  which  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  acrid  principle  will  be  absorbed.  Dr.  B.  thinks  it 
more  than  probable  that  issues,  by  their  stimulant  effect  upon  the  terminal 
lymphatics  of  the  skin  excite  the  glandular  and  lymphatic  systems  to  a  healthy 
action,  and  thereby  prevent  the  formation  of  scrofulous  matter  in  the  system. 
3d.  That,  if  disease  is  produced  by  faulty  nutrition  and  excretion,  whereby 
morbid  matters  are  retained  in  the  blood,  and  act  as  poisons,  or  are  deposited 
on  some  imperfectly  nourished  organ,  producing  in  it  destructive  inflammation. 
the  leading  indication  is  to  remove  this  morVnd  matter  from  the  system,  and 
facts  abundantly  prove  that  a  suppurative  discharge  or  drain  from  the  circula- 
tion does,  very  often,  efl'ectually  and  speedily  fulfil  this  indication. 

It  is  very  certain  that,  in  the  course  of  his  dissertation.  Dr.  B.  has  emitted 
many  very  excellent  therapeutical  precepts ;  these,  however,  are  mingled  with 
others  that  are  either  based  upon  hypotheses  of  very  doubtful  validity,  or  are 
inconsistent  with  generally  received  and  well-established  views  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  certain  forms  of  diseased  action,  and  the  means  best  adapted  for  their 
removal. 

A  well  digested  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Hartford  County,  during 
the  year  18.58,  is  presented  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Barrows.  Though  replete  with  interest 
to  every  physician  within  the  county  to  which  it  refers,  the  report  contains  few 
facts  and  principles  of  interest  to  the  profession  generally. 

In  the  report  from  the  same  county  for  1857.  attention  was  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  which  the  deaths  from  consumption  bear  to  the  entire 
mortality,  in  the  towns  bordering  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hartford,  was  nearly  or  quite  double  to  what  it  was  in  the  more  hilly 
portions  of  the  county:  during  1858,  however,  a  very  different  result  is  exhibited. 
the  percentage  of  deaths  from  consumption  having  been  greater  for  the  towns 
remote  from  the  river,  than  for  those  bordering  upon  it. 

In  Southington.  we  are  told  that  •'  by  far  the  most  prevalent  disease  is  con- 
sumption;"  it  having  been  the  cause  of  one4hird  of  the  deaths  which  occurred 
in  the  town  during  1858.  The  following  are  assigned  as  the  causes  of  the 
extensi%-e  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  this  portion  of  Connecticut ;  namely : 
1st.  Hereditary  predisposition.  2d.  Climate.  3d.  Intemperate  living:  with  the 
remark,  that  the  last  is  doubtless  the  most  common  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
consumption,  as  it  is  of  disease  generally. 
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A  report  from  Iho  New  llavi-n  County  Medical  Society  aiiiioiiiK'es  and  do- 
))lores  tlie  entire  failure  of  an  elVort  that  had  been  set  on  foot  to  induce  the 
|)hysicians  of  the  county  to  ])reserve,  accordinj;  to  a  ])rescril)ed  uniform  system, 
and  in  blanks  furnished  to  them,  a  correct  rejrister  of  all  the  diseases  and  acci- 
dents attended  liy  them,  to-rether  with  their  respective  residts,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  suflieiently  extended  ami  authenti(;  series  of  medical  statistics  for 
future  reference.  Could  such  a  rejristration  as  that  contemjilated  by  the  New 
Haven  Society  be  ellected.  it  would  be  ])ossessed  of  a  value  which  even  they 
would  recojrni/.e  who  now.  by  withholding?  their  individual  ellurts  in  carryinj?  it 
out,  jirevent  its  accomplishment. 

A  ])oem  is  ue.xt  inserted,  which  was  read  l>y  Dr.  II.  W.  Fainter,  before  the 
New  Haven  County  Society,  as  a  substitute  for  a  scientilic  jiaper  he  was 
expected  to  jjresent.  'I'he  ]ioem  has  nn)re  than  one  ^ood  point,  but  still  we 
mtist  say  that  we  hold  it  to  be  sadly  out  of  ])lace  where  it  now  ap])ears — in  the 
miilst  of  the  publishe<l  professional  transactions  of  a  State  Medical  Society. 

'I'he  history  of  ii  case  of  eonii)lete  laceration  of  the  ])erineum,  occurring 
durinir  lal)0ur,  in  oonse<iuence  of  mismanagement  on  the  ])art  of  tlie  attending 
physician,  and  successfully  oi)erated  on  at  the  end  of  nearly  thirteen  weeks  from 
its  occurrence,  by  Dr.  Orson  Wood,  by  ])roperly  j)reparin<?-  the  cicatrized  edges 
of  the  rupture  to  enable  them  to  unite  when  a])pro.\imate(l,  destroying  the  dis- 
turl)ing  influence  caused  from  the  action  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscles  by  its  com- 
plete division,  retaining  in  contact  the  ru})ture(l  i)arts  by  means  of  the  quilled 
suture,  and  a])plying  continuously  the  cold  water  dressings  to  the  entire  and 
perfect  consolidation  of  the  parts,  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  two  months 
from  the  period  the  operation  was  performed.  The  case  is  throughout  one 
replete  with  instruction.  An  abstract  of  it  would,  however,  scarcely  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  its  peculiar  features,  and  of  the  exact  nature  and  propriety  of  the 
operation  instituted  by  Dr.  Wood,  with  the  after-treatment,  etc.,  while  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  insert  the  entire  history  of  the  ca.se  and  operation 
given  in  the  Transactions. 

Biographical  notices  next  follow  of  four  of  the  deceased  mem1)ers  of  the 
society.  After  this  we  have  two  appendices,  the  one  being  a  ])reaml)le  and 
resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  ailirmative 
of  the  claim  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  as  the  discoverer  and  demonstrator  of  the 
use  of  aniesthesia  in  surgery;  the  other,  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut in  reference  to  the  proper  treatment  of  insane  inmates  of  the  prisons. 

D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XXTII. — Reports  of  American  InMitutions  for  the  Insane. 

1.  Of  the  Vermont  Asi/lum,  for  the  fiscal  year  1857-8. 

2.  OftheNeio  York  State  J\si/Iuvi,  for  1858. 
8.   Of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  for  1858. 

4.  Of  the  King's  County  [N.  Y.)  Asylum,  for  the  fiscal  year  1858-9. 

5.  Of  the  Neio  Jersey  State  Asylum,  for  1858. 

6.  Of  tlie  Mount  Hope  Institution,  for  1858. 

7.  Of  the  Western  Asylum  of  Kentuclcy ,  for  1856  and  1857. 

8.  Of  the  Indiana  Hospitcd.for  1858. 

<).  Of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital,  for  1857  and  1858. 
10.   Of  the  State  Hospital  of  Missouri,  for  1857  and  1858. 

1.  The  new  building  for  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  /nsane,  which  was  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  time  of  the  annual  report  for  1856-7,  has  been 
completed,  and  is  said  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  original  edifice. 

The  barn  belonging  to  the  establishment  was  burned  on  the  fifth  of  December, 
1857.  and  the  fine  stock  of  the  farm,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  cattle,  were  de- 
stroyed.    It  is  supposed  to  have  Ix-en  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

The  farm  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  tract  of  adja- 
cent land. 
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Men.     Women.     Total. 
PatientvS  in  the  asylum.  Aufjnst  1,  1857 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  fiscal  year  . 
Whole  number     ....... 

Discharged,  including  deaths 

Remaining:.  August  I.  1858 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Pied 

Whole  number  of  patients,  since  opening    , 
Discharged,  recovered  .... 

Dr.  Rockwell  makes  some  brief  remarks  upon  the  utility  of  manual  labour  as 
a  restorative  agent,  in  which  he  says:  "Whether  the  patients  will  cheerfully 
employ  themselves  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  those  who  have  the  care 
of  them.  So  much  depends  on  the  qualifications  of  the  attendants,  that  too 
much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  their  selection." 

2.  Those  portions  of  the  edifice  of  the  Neio  York  State  Luvatic  Asylum  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  July,  1857,  have  been  thoroughly  rebuilt,  with  every 
practicable  safe-guard  against  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  disastrous  accident. 
"The  general  sympathy  and  prompt  aid  extended  toward  the  institution,  and  its 
early  restoration,  have  enabled  us,"  remarks  Dr.  Gray,  "to  pursue  its  objects 
with  the  least  possible  embarrassment,  and  with  satisfactory  results." 

Men.     "Women.     Total. 
Patients  in  the  asylum,  Nov.  30,  1857 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  fiscal  year  . 

Whole  numlier 

Discharged,  including  deaths 

Remaining,  Nov.  30,  1858    .... 

The  subjoined  analysis  of  the  cases  admitted  is  such  as  ought,  for  the  full 
elucidation  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  of  the  results  of  hospital  treatment, 
to  accompany  the  record  of  admissions  in  every  annual  report  emanating  from 
institutions  for  the  insane.  Who,  without  some  exposition  of  the  kind,  can  ever 
arrive  at  an  opinion  bordering  upon  accuracy,  of  the  actual  curability  of  mental 
disorders  ? 

"  Of  the  333  admitted,  44  were  readmissions.  Of  these,  32  for  the  second,  8 
for  the  third,  and  4  for  the  fourth  time.  'JVenty-six  of  the  readmissions  have, 
at  various  periods  during  the  past  16  years,  been  discharged  recovered.  The 
26  were  insane  and  under  treatment  an  aggregate  time  of  37  years,  and  since  the 
first  attack,  well  and  discharging  the  duties  of  life,  an  aggregate  period  of  159 
years;  showing  that  even  in  casT?s  of  reattack  there  is  much  to  reward  care  and 
treatment,  and  to  inspire  hope  both  in  the  afflicted  and  in  their  friends. 

"Of  the  32  received  for  the  second  time,  20  were  acute  and  12  chronic  cases. 
Of  the  8  received  for  the  third  time,  4  were  acute  and  4  chronic  ;  and  of  the  4 
received  for  the  fourth  time,  2  were  acute  and  2  chronic  cases.  The  4  acute 
cases  which  were  admitted  and  discharged  three  times  as  recovered,  were  insane 
at  long  intervals,  and  each  attack  was  consequent  on  the  breaking  down  of 
health  from  hard  work,  loss  of  sleep,  and  the  debility  following  acute  diseases. 
The  aggregate  of  the  attacks  and  treatment  in  these  4  cases  was  6^  years,  and 
the  aggregate  of  health,  from  the  first  attack,  37^  years." 

Causes  of  dea.th. — Phthisis  pulmonalis,  6  ;  exhaustion  from  mental  disorder, 
13;  general  paralysis.  4;  old  age,  2  ;  meningitis  and  softening  of  brain,  syncope, 
suicide,  abscess,  paralysis,  and  typhoid  pneumonia,  1  each. 

In  one  of  the  cases  terminating  fatally  from  phthisis,  "  the  exacerbations  of 
pulmonary  disease  were  characterized  by  a  corresjionding  improvement  in  the 
mental  condition." 

In  each  of  the  four  cases  of  general  paralysis  "the  disease  existed  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  years ;  in  three,  the  hesitancy  and  thickness  of  speech  peculiar 
to  the  disease  being  the  first  recognized  symptom." 

"Three  of  these  cases  were  residents  of  the  asvlum  from  the  commencement 
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of  tlio  attack  of  panilysis.  Tlu>  mental  iinpairnicnt  luMamo  most  prominent,  and 
the  charaeteristie  tlelusions  more  marked  al>out  eif>Iiteen  niontlis  liet'ore  death. 
Uenoral  exaltation  of  the  ima^Mnative  I'aeiilties,  and  iihysi(  iil  imi»airment  anil 
more  manifest  pnnihsis  were  ushered  in  liy  epileptiform  convulsions.  In  two  of 
the  altove  eases  the  assif^ned  exeitinjr  cause  was  intemiu'rance  and  deliauchery. 
The  third  had  always  been  a  sol»er  and  exem|)lary  man.  Of  the  earlier  history 
of  the  fourth  case,  comparatively  little  is  known,  except  thai  his  haiiits  were 
temperate,  and  his  disease  was  excited  Ity  domestic  troubles.  lie  was  seventy 
years  of  a<re,  and  lived  but  a  week  after  atlmission." 

The  case  of  suicide  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  been  discharf^ed  recovered 
from  a  first  attack  of  insanity,  in  which  she  had  exhii)ite(l  no  suicidal  i)ropensity. 
"Several  mouths  after  her  readmission  she  was  visited  by  her  husliand,  who,  iu 
conversation  with  her,  unjjfuardedly  expressed  much  disappointment  at  not  lind- 
insr  her  improved.     On  the  same  ni<;ht  she  committed  suicide  liy  sus])ension." 

In  the  followin<^  extract  Dr.  (J ray  treats  of  the  causes  of  mental  disorder 
which  wire  <:reatly  aujrmented  and  more  widely  prevalent  than  usual  during  the 
period  included  by  his  rejxirt : — 

'•Two  remarkal)le  and  important  events  have  marked  the  social  history  of  car 
State  and  country  during  the  past  year;  the  financial  panic,  and  the  great  reli- 
gious awakening.  *  *  *  The  panic  has  not  largely  increased  the  number 
whose  insanity  is  assigned  to  "  business  perplexities."'  For  the  six  years  pre- 
vious, the  average  from  this  cause  was  nine  and  two-thirds  ;  that  is,  for  18.')2,  7  ; 
18.53,  12;  1854,  U;  185.5,  11;  1856.  10;  1857,3.  These  figures  show  much 
uniformity  for  the  past  seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  1857,  a  year  of  unusual 
seeming  prosperity.  The  financial  crisis,  during  its  height,  undoubtedly  increased 
the  number  of  suicides  from  causes  unconnected  with  insanity,  but  this  soon 
passed  off.  and  its  morbid  etl'ects  upon  the  public  mind  were  exhibited  in  other 
and  secondary  causes,  such  as  intemperance,  excessive  labour,  and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  in  religious  excitement ;  as  it  is  well  known,  there  has  been  an 
intimate  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  healthful  operations  of  the  two  events. 

"  The  present  revival  has  been  peculiarly  free  from  certain  characteristics  of 
former  ones,  and  from  the  highly-wrought  and  extravagant  api)eals  to  the  pas- 
sions, the  hopes  and  fears  which  have  marked  various  epidemics  of  religious 
fanaticism.  Although  the  numl)er  of  cases  in  which  religious  excitement  is  the 
assigned  cause,  falls  much  below  that  reached  by  Millerism.  spiritualism,  etc., 
during  the  prevalence  of  those  epidemics,  it  is  further  to  be  said  that  in  at  least 
one-half  of  the  former,  loss  of  sleep  and  mental  exhaustion  were  the  causes  of 
insanity  in  persons  already  church-members,  engaged  in  behalf  of  others,  but 
themselves  under  no  special  excitement  or  concern.  In  nearly  all  the  other 
instances  included  under  this  cause,  as,  indeed,  under  most  of  the  so-called 
•  causes  in  the  list,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  agent  is  a  purely  exciting, 
rather  than  an  efficient  one,  operating  upon  already  prepared  and  smouldering 
elements  of  disease.  It  is  also  remarkable,  and  illustrates  the  absence  of  dog- 
matic and  denunciatory  tendencies  in  this  revival,  that  no  case  of  melancholia 
is  among  the  number  assigned  to  this  cause." 

Notwithstanding  the  conflagration  before  mentioned,  and  the  inconveniences 
and  eml)arrassmen1s  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  reconstruction  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  edifice  which  was  destroyed,  the  extensive  measures  for  moral  treat- 
ment long  since  adopted  at  this  institution — the  manual  employment,  the  fairs, 
the  musical,  theatrical,  and  other  entertainments — have  been  continued  as  here- 
tofore. 

Patients  admitted  from  Jan.  16,  1843,  to  Dec.  1,  1858        .         .  5.516 

Discharged  recovered 2.226 

Died 636 

Not  insane 39 

According  to  the  report  before  us  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  have  for  several  years  "  held  annual  conventions  to 
consider  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  poor  and  insane,  and  by  unanimous 

'  The  number  in  1858  was  12. 
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voice  have  declared  the  policy  of  keeping  lunatics  in  the  county  houses,  and 
associated  with  the  ordinary  paupers,  at  variance  ■«ith  justice,  humanity,  and 
public  economy.  They  have  also  memoralized  the  legislature  on  the  subject, 
and  a  few  mouths  ago,  at  an  annual  State  convention,  reaffirmed  their  experience 
and  opinions  against  the  receptacles,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  and 
represent  to  the  legislature  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  insane  poor,  and  urge 
the  speedy  erection  of  suitable  asylums  for  all  the  insane  requiring  special  care 
or  treatment. 

"  The  good  results  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
poor,  and  the  investigations  of  the  senate  committee  into  the  state  of  county 
houses  and  receptacles  for  the  insane,  are  continually  coming  to  our  notice. 
These  buildings  have,  in  several  instances,  been  made  more  comfortable  and 
commodious,  and  are  constantly  gaining  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  humanity  of 
management." 

Another  no  less  creditable  and  worthy  movement  of  these  superintendents  of 
the  poor,  is  that  of  urging  the  passage  of  a  law  "  directing  the  removal  of  all 
dependent  children  from  the  poor-houses  to  orphan  asylums,"  where  they  may 
be  properly  educated.  As  an  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  some  statute  provi- 
sion of  this  kind.  Dr.  Gray  says  :  "The  number  of  persons  coming  under  our  care 
and  destined  to  continue  a  public  charge  during  life,  whose  history  from  child- 
hood reveals  that  their  insanity  is  owing  to  their  being  neglected  while  orphans, 
vagrants,  or  intemperate,  or  worse  than  neglected  by  being  confined  in  idleness, 
and  amidst  immoral  associations,  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  subject  for  extended 
discussion." 

3.  The  record  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  for  the  year  1858,  furnishes  the 
following  results : — 

Patient?  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year     . 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


tfen. 

■Women. 

Total. 

67 

79 

146 

.55 

57 

112 

122 

136 

258 

59 

54 

113 

63 

82 

145 

17 

17 

34 

4 

1 

11 

Causes  of  death. — Pulmonary  consumption,  puerperal  mania,  exhaustion  of 
acute  mania,  suicide,  gradual  exhaustion  in  an  aged  patient,  prostration  after 
typhoid  fever,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  general  paralysis,  dysentery,  and  disease  of 
brain  attended  by  convulsive  paroxysms,  one  each. 

Dr.  Brown  remarks  that,  to  the  pecuniary  disasters  of  the  past  year.  '•  is  to 
be  attributed  the  untimely  removal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  dis- 
charged without  recovery,  or  even  without  decided  benefit.  *  *  *  Of  the 
thirty-four  patients  who  left  improved,  but  seventeen  were  regarded  as  favour- 
able for  treatment  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  of  these  eight  recovered  at  home 
after  leaving  the  asylum." 

Gas,  for  lighting  the  apartments,  has  been  introduced.  "  By  donations  from 
members  of  the  asylum  committee  the  walls  are  being  decorated  with  a  class  of 
pictures  and  engravings  rarely  seen  in  such  apartments." 

4;  The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  patients  at  the  King's  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  If  we  mistake  not.  it  is  but  about  fourteen  years  since  the 
first  building,  separate  from  the  general  almshouse,  was  erected  for  the  insane. 
Four  or  five  years  ago,  that  was  abandoned  for  a  new  and  much  larger  edifice. 
It  was  not  long  before  it  became  necessary,  from  the  increase  of  patients,  to 
place  a  portion  of  them  in  the  old  building ;  and  now  both  are  occupied  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  The  enlargement  of  the  new  asylum,  by  additions  which  will 
complete  the  original  design,  is  recommended  in  the  report  under  notice. 
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Patients  in  the  rtsylum.  July  'M,  1858 

Aiiinitti't!  in  course  of  the  year    . 

W'liole  nunil)er     ...... 

Uischarired,  ineludinir  ileatlis 

liemainiuij:.  July  .'U.  If^f)'.*     .... 

or  tl\i)se  iliseluiriieil.  there  were  cured 
l>ied     .         .        ' 

Pr.  Cliapin  dismisses  the  efTects,  as  generative  causes  of  mental  alienation,  of 
Iho  modern  system  ol"  education,  and  of  the  excessive  strain  ujiontlie  intellectual 
powers  of  adults,  to  meet  the  exifrencies  of  the  fjeueral  style  of  livinj,'  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  has  already  l)een  piven,  in  our  quota- 
tions from  the  reports  of  other  similar  establishments.  He  treats,  however, 
another  subject  which,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  has  not  enfjafjed  th(!  pen  of  any 
other  superintendent,  in  his  annual  reports.  We  allude  to  the  eflect  of  the 
adidterated  li(iuors  now  so  extensively  used.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
have  the  results  of  observation  at  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

"  Intemperance  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  insanity,  but  the  impure  wines  and  liquors  in  common  use  at  the  present  day, 
have  increased  the  ])revalence  and  somewhat  changed  the  character  of  this 
form  of  mental  derangement.  rrobal)ly  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community 
have  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  comparatively  modern  iniipiity  of  adul- 
terating alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the  ascendency  such  adulterations  have  gained 
over  pure  liquors,  in  destroying  the  health,  and  the  moral  character,  and  the 
mind  itself  of  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  It  is  not 
alone  those  known  as  fast  men,  inebriates,  that  are  exposed  to  these  dangers, 
but  the  light  drinkers,  the  moderate  men — who  indulge  only  occasionally  in 
stimulants — are  also  liable  to  be  deprived  of  their  senses  at  any  moment,  or  to 
become  so  unnaturally  excited,  or  depressed,  or  confused,  as  to  be  impelled  to 
drink  to  excess,  and  madness  is  often  the  speedy  or  more  remote  result.  Patients 
are  sometimes  brought  to  the  asylum,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been 
intoxicated  for  weeks ;  l)ut.  upon  subsequent  infpiiry,  it  is  found  that  they  had 
been  pursuing  their  avocations  up  to  a  few  days  previous  with  sober  regularity. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  addicted  to  occasional  frolics  or  sprees,  and  the 
result  is  less  surprising  to  their  friends  than  the  suddenness  of  it.  Others  were 
never  known  to  be  under  the  influence  of,  much  less  incapacitated  by  the  use  of 
liquor.  Not  unfrecpiently  the  unfortunate  persons  have  wandered  from  their 
homes,  and  nothing  can  be  ascertained  of  their  history  or  former  condition,  as 
they  are  seldom  able  to  give  any  reliable  account  of  themselves.  The  officer 
charged  with  their  commitment,  has  found  them  in  some  station-house  or  jail, 
where  they  have  tarried  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  until  the  fact  of  their 
insanity  could  be  legally  established.  While  in  these  places,  they  are  often 
represented  as  having  conducted  themselves  in  the  strangest  manner,  cursing 
and  praying  alternately,  tearing  their  clothing,  mutilating  their  persons,  quarrel- 
ling- with  those  who  would  administer  to  their  necessities ;  in  short,  raving 
maniacs  indeed,  such  as  old  times'  descriptions  and  some  modern  imaginations 
make  every  insane  person  to  be.  These  more  violent  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
order are  generally  relieved  in  a  short  time  after  entering  the  asylum,  and,  in 
fortunate  cases,  the  mind  is  restored  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
In  other  cases  the  excited  or  paroxysmal  stage  continues  with  greater  or  less 
vehemence  for  many  months,  when  reason  may  slowly  return,  though  often  leav- 
ing the  mental  faculties  for  a  long  period  in  a  feeble  condition.  Frequently 
great  mental  prostration  and  depression  succeed  the  excitement  generally  mani- 
fested on  entering  the  institution.  This  condition  is  likely  to  be  one  of  long 
continuance,  and  the  mental  anguish  is  often  so  great  and  unendurable  as  to 
impel  to  frequent  attempts  at  self-destruction.  But  too  often  reason  is  irre- 
trievably lost.  This  form  of  mental  alienation  also  frequently  terminates  in 
general  paralysis." 

The  institution  is  gradually  enlarging  its  facilities  for  the  moral  treatment  of 
its  inmates. 
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5.  The  general  statistics  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the 
year  1858,  are  as  follows : — 

Men.  "Women.  Total. 

Patients  at  the  beginnin<r  of  the  year  .         .         .  13.5  144  279 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year    ....  72  75  147 

Whole  number 207  219  426 

Discharged,  including  deaths        ....  59  74  133 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year         .         .         .  148  145  293 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured         .         .  30  32  62 

Died 9  7  16 

Not  insane 1  1 

Causes  of  death. — Exhaustion  from  acute  mania,  4 ;  softening  of  the  brain,  1 ; 
erysipelas,  1 ;  general  or  chronic  exhaustion  of  the  system,  3  ;  consumption,  3 ; 
epilepsy.  4. 

"  Of  the  first  four  deaths  it  should  be  remarked  that  they  occurred,  as  deaths 
from  acute  exhaustive  mania  usually  do.  soon  after  admission,  the  disease  having 
nearly  run  its  course  and  exhausted  the  powers  of  life  before  the  arrival  of  the 
patient  at  the  institution. 

"  In  the  preliminary  treatment  of  such  cases,  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  the  high  mental  excitement,  attended  by  extreme  watchfulness  and  desire 
for  muscular  exertion,  depends  on  a  highly  irritable,  rather  than  on  an  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  system.  Hence  direct  depletion,  drastic  purgatives, 
blisters,  etc.,  tend  rather  to  increase  than  to  allay  the  effect  of  tlie  primary 
injury." 

Dr.  Buttolph  relates  the  following  interesting  case : — 

"  Mrs. ,  aged  about  forty-five,  had  an  attack  of  derangement  in  early 

life,  which  continued  seven  years,  but  from  which  she  recovered  quite  perfectly, 
and  remained  well  a  number  of  years,  during  which  she  married.  In  February, 
1848,  she  was  admitted  to  this  asylum,  having  recently  had  a  second  attack. 
She  was  then  in  a  highly  excitable  state  of  mind,  and  so  remained  much  of  the 
time  for  nine  years,  having  only  short  intervals  of  comparative  quiet  once  in  a 
few  weeks.  She  constantly  held  the  delusion  that  she  was  a  queen,  and  that 
those  about  her  were  her  subjects.  Her  speech  and  motions  were  rapid,  and 
her  habits  generally  filthy  and  destructive,  especially  in  regard  to  clothing.  She 
slept  very  little  at  night,  and  usually  passed  her  time  in  rearranging  the  straw 
in  her  bed,  talking,  or  rather  chattering,  pounding,  etc.  Would  sleep  or  doze 
for  brief  periods  during  the  day,  often  in  the  sitting  posture,  which  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  for  the  labour  of  the  next  night. 

"  During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  occasionally  before,  she  had  longer 
intervals  of  quiet  and  comparative  rationality.  In  the  month  of  March  she  had 
a  severe  illness,  which  lasted  several  weeks,  and  reduced  her  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  This  illness  was  characterized  by  a  feverish  state,  loss  of  appetite,  flesh, 
and  strength.  There  finally  appeared  in  various  parts  of  her  body  and  limbs, 
and  about  her  head,  a  series  of  sloughing  boils,  which  seemed  the  climax  of  her 
physical  disease.  From  this  state  she  slowly  improved,  having  only  now  and 
then  slight  indications  of  her  former  mental  disorder.  She  remained  with  us 
several  months  after  she  appeared  quite  well,  to  make  sure  of  a  permanent 
restoration.  She  then  left  in  full  flesh,  health,  and  hope,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted her  tenth  year  in  the  asylum." 

There  are  more  patients  at  this  asylum  than  at  any  former  period,  and  more 
than  can  be  easily  accommodated. 

Men.     "Women.    Total. 
Patients  from  May  15,  1848,  to  Jan.  1,  1859         .     660         717       1377 

Discharged  recovered 248         281         529 

Not  insane 1  1 

Died 91  89         180 

The  method  of  forced  ventilation,  by  a  revolving  fan,  was  introduced  into  the 
asylum  the  past  year. 
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(>.  From  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Mmnif  Hope  Insl/t>tt/i>»,  we  take 
tlie  sulijoined  ninnerieal  exposition  (>f  the  results  in  tlio  medical  departmenl  of 
that  establishment  ilurinj;  tlie  year  IS.")S:— 

Men. 

Patients  at  the  IteirinniuLr  of  the  year  .         .  .58 

Ailiuitted  in  course  of  the  year    .         .         .         .58 

Whole  number 116 

nischarired.  includinjr  deaths        ....       56 

ivemainin^  at  tiie  end  of  the  year         .         .         .60 

Of  tliose  discharged,  there  were  cured  .         .       24 

Died 8 

"Two  of  the  male  patients,  labourinir  under  febrile  delirium,  died  within  three 
days  after  admission,  and  three  died  of  i)aralysis.  A  numi)er  of  tlie  deaths  were 
of  patients  at  an  advanced  age,  one  being  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  aucjther 
seventy-six." 

IJesides  the  foregoing,  21  cases  of  mania-iVjiotu  were  admitted.  One  of  these 
patients  died,  and  one  remained  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year.  All  the 
others  were  discharged  recovered. 

Of  the  patients  received,  thirteen  had  the  suicidal  propensity,  but  no  one  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  fatal  ])urpose. 

Dr.  .Stokes  attril)utes  the  failure,  in  many  instances,  to  resort  to  hospitals  at 
a  sufficiently  early  period,  to  a  prevalent  "ignorance  of  the  incipient  symptoms 
of  mental  disorder." 

AVe  ((uote  from  this  elaborate  report  such  extracts  as  appear  to  us  of  the 
greatest  value  to  those  for  whose  information  or  entertainment  we  devote  these 
pages. 

in  the  table  of  causes  of  mental  disorder  "ten  cases  are  classed  under  the 
head  of  oinomania.  or  insane  drinki7)ij.  It  would  really  appear  as  if  persons 
affected  with  this  form  of  moral  insanity,  are  at  times  actuated  by  a  mcjrbid 
craving  for  stimulants  which  they  are  incapable  of  resisting.  No  sooner  do  they 
begin  to  use  their  old  enemy  in  moderation  than  their  morbid  appetite  is  rege- 
nerated, and  immoderate  drinking,  uncontrolled  and  incontroUable  indulgence, 
plunges  them  into  a  vortex  which  they  seem  to  have  no  power  to  escape.  They 
do  not  drink  from  the  pleasure  which  the  social  board  affords,  nor  for  the  plea- 
sure which  the  wine  gives  them,  but  they  will  drink  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
liquor ;  and  will  drink  as  often  as  they  can,  and  whenever  they  can,  and  as  much 
as  they  can.  Their  craving  for  stimulants  becomes  incessant  and  incontroUaljle. 
No  considerations  of  self-respect,  no  regard  for  public  opinion,  or  common 
decency,  or  domestic  ties,  or  religion,  or  the  certainty  of  impending  ruin,  degra- 
dation, or  even  the  fear  of  death,  can  prevent  their  drinking  till  they  can  drink 
no  longer.  In  fine,  such  persons  seem  for  the  time  to  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  self-control,  and  should  be  regarded  as  no  longer  responsible  agents,  and 
therefore  proper  objects  for  being  restrained,  and  protected  against  them- 
selves."    *     *     * 

"There  is  a  prejudice  abroad  that  lunatics  should  not  associate  with  lunatics ; 
and  that  such  mutual  intercourse  has  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the  disease.  This 
is  a  fallacy.  Nay,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  delusions  under  which  the 
insane  labour  are  sometimes  corrected  and  dissipated  by  the  sallies  of  wit  and 
repartee  of  their  fellow  patients.  Thus  we  have  observed  impressions  arise  out 
of  incidental  conversations,  which  have  at  once  awakened  rational  reflection,  and 
suddenly  a  light  has  broken  in  upon  the  mind,  which,  like  a  heavenly  ray,  has 
appeared  to  guide  reason  back  to  her  deserted  throve."     *     *     * 

•■  In  every  asylum  there  will  be  found  a  class  of  discontented  spirits  who  take 
an  insane  pleasure  in  presenting  and  describing,  with  the  most  exaggerated 
statement,  their  wrongs  and  grievances.  In  such  cases  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  combat  or  allay,  by  appeals  to  patience  and  resignation,  or  by  the  distractions 
of  occupation  and  recreation,  their  unfortunate  propensity.  With  some  this 
morbid  feeling  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  continues  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  they  take  every  opportunity  of  diffusing  the  querulous,  captious,  and  dis- 
satisfied tone  of  their  own  mind,  to  all  around.     In  particular  forms  of  insanity, 
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such  as  the  manie  raisonnnnte,  for  example,  of  Esquirol,  this  morbid  state  of 
irritaV)ility  is  very  remarkable,  and  such  patients  only  require  an  uncontrolled 
access  to  the  different  wards  to  produce  an  insubordination  and  dissatisfiiotion 
to  all  within  their  reach.  To  indulge  such  patients  in  this  morbid  love  for 
mischief-making  is  only  to  promote  and  aggravate  their  moral  malady.  They 
must  be  checked  and  controlled  by  a  firm  yet  kind,  a  decided  yet  parental  disci- 
pline and  government,  before  a  more  happy  and  natural  state  of  feeling  and 
inclination  can  be  restored." 

The  proprietors  of  the  Mount  Hope  Institution  have  decided  to  erect  a  new 
establishment  upon  a  farm  of  360  acres,  well  watered,  susceptible  of  great 
improvement  and  embellishment,  and  situated  six  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the 
Reister-stown  Road.  The  edifice  will  be  in  the  Palladic  Italian  style,  consisting 
of  central  building  and  wings,  the  united  front  fagade  of  which  will  be  580  feet 
in  length.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  report  the  materials  for  one  of 
the  wings  were  in  course  of  preparation. 

7.  The  principal  numerical  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Western  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  for  the  two  years  1856  and  1857,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Men.     Women.     Total. 
Patients  in  the  31st  of  December.  1855        .         .       44  37  81 

Admitted  in  course  of  two  years 
AVhole  number     ...... 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  December  31,  1857     . 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Causes  of  death. — Pulmonary  consumption,  5 ;  congestion  of  the  brain.  3 ; 
chronic  diarrhoea,  2 ;  enlargement  of  heart,  epilepsy,  erysipelas,  exhaustion 
from  acute  mania,  scorbutic  hemorrhage,  cancer,  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  1  each. 

Dr.  Annan  ascribes  ''  the  general  good  health  of  the  people,  during  the  past 
three  years,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of  soft  water,  free  from  lime,  for  drink- 
ing and  cooking."  He  also  states  that,  "  there  has  not  been  any  suffering  amongst 
the  patients  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  heat.  Stoves,  burning  coal,  have 
kept  the  day-rooms  as  warm  as  was  necessary  for  comfort;  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  bedclothes  has  prevented  complaint  during  the  night.  There  has  not 
been  a  case  of  frost-bitten  limbs." 

The  patient  who  died  with  erysipelas  was  epileptic.  "  His  intellect,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  be  impaired,  but  he  was  irascible,  easUy  excited,  and  then  was 
inclined  to  fight.  His  only  delusion  was,  previous  to  admission,  that  every  per- 
son he  associated  with  was  his  enemy.  On  examination  of  his  brain,"  continues 
Dr.  Annan,  "  several  ounces  of  serum  were  found  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  and  yellow  pus  was  seen  on  the  surface  of  both  of  the  posterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum.  Between  the  convolutions  of  these  posterior  lobes  there  were 
several  ulcers  of  the  gray  matter,  which  had  destroyed  it  down  to  the  white  me- 
dullary substance.  The  gray  matter  around  these  ulcers  was  softened.  Betweefli 
the  convolutions  there  was  some  brown  semi-fluid  matter.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  brain  was  of  a  pale  lead  colour.  The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  were 
sound.     No  lesion  was  detected,  except  the  altered  colour. 

'•  In  this  case  we  have  the  chief  seat  of  disease  in  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
is  supposed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  feelings  and  propensities,  while  the  ante- 
rior portion,  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  powers,  was  in  a  comparatively  healthful 
condition.  The  mental  manifestations  during  life  accorded  with  the  appearances 
after  death. 

"  In  all  of  my  examinations,  here  and  elsewhere,  either  the  anterior,  or  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  have  been  more  or  less  dis- 
eased when  the  intellectual  faculties  have  been  disturbed.  This,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  has  been  invariable." 
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8.  The  Tuilinitn  1  hospital  fiu-  the  InsiDir  lias  aiiuiii  }r<^t  into  snrro?sf)il  opera- 
tion, and  its  ri'port  for  tho  fisral  your  tiMininatin;,^  witli  tlio  lUst  of  October,  18r)8, 
presents  the  siilijtiiiied  nmnliers. 

Patients  at  the  beirinnin^  of  the  year  . 
A<iniitte<l  in  euurse  of  the  year     . 

AVliiik'  niiinlier 

l)isehar^^'il.  inehulingdoftths 
liemaininir  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Of  those  liiseharijed,  there  were  cured 

Died     .         .        ' 

Airjrrojrato  of  patients,  1849  to  1858,  inclusive 
l)ischargcd,  recovered          .... 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Ti.tn 
71 

lOU 

150 

310 
381 
104 
277 
80 
8 

78.') 

7(;5 

15.50 

3C1 

3G3 

724 

Cniiscti  nf  death  the  past  year. — Araniaoal  exhaustion.  2  ;  chronic  meningitis, 
1  ;  (vsopliagitis,  1 ;  phthisis  pulmonalis.  2  ;  tal)es  mesenterica,  1  ;  suicide,  1. 

"The  diseases  common  to  this  country  during  the  summer  and  fall  months 
have  prevailed  to  a  very  limited  extent — so  inconsiderable  that  there  have  been 
no  deaths  from  this  source." 

Dr.  Athon's  report  treats,  under  separate  heads,  upon  a  variety  of  subjects, 
most  of  which,  being  connected  with  the  construction,  improvements,  or  manage- 
nient  of  the  hospital,  are  of  but  local  interest,  lie  recommends  the  enlargement 
of  the  l)uildiug.  by  the  addition  of  a  wing.  In  the  section  devoted  to  the  "  Inter- 
marriage of  Races,"  he  takes  the  positions  that  the  mulatto  is  intellectually 
superior  to  his  African  parent,  but  is  not  so  long-lived  as  either  the  white  man 
or  the  negro  ;  and  that  the  offspring  of  intermarriage  between  the  negro  and  any 
of  the  copper-coloured  races  maybe,  and  sometimes  is  superior  to  either  parent. 

Treating  of  causes,  he  says:  "In  those  districts  where  summer  and  autumnal 
diseases  prevail,  we  expect,  and  we  certainly  find  more  cases  of  insanity  arising 
from  physical  causes,  than  we  do  in  localities  more  favourably  situated  for  health ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  may  be  said  of  moral  causes,  that  wherever 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  exercised  the  most,  and  wherever  enterprise  and 
improvement  prevail  the  most,  there  we  find  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  insanity  attributable  to  moral  causes." 

Of  "  spiritualism"  he  writes  as  follows  :  "  That  there  are  manipulations  and 
mental  exercises  of  an  extremely  exciting,  if  not  an  interesting  nature,  connected 
with  sjjiritual  manifestations,  none,  who  have  witnessed  the  operations  of  this 
sect,  will  deny.  But  whether  this  vaunted  mode  for  communicating  with  the 
dead  be  true  or  not,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain,  by  pursuing  a  subject  which  in  all  its  phases,  presents  mysteries  doubly 
mystified  by  the  ignorant  and  designing.  The  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  this 
great  fanaticism  comprise  persons  of  every  grade  of  intellect,  from  the  mere 
imitators,  to  those  whose  minds  grasp  the  cyclopedia  of  knowledge,  and  mould 
and  warp  the  opinions  of  all  who  may  come  within  their  reach.     *     *     * 

'•  The  effect  of  spiritualism  upon  the  mind  and  l)ody  is  almost  irredeemably 
j'uinous.  The  followers  of  this  delusion  exhaust  in  their  "sittings,"  the  nervous 
system.     *     *     * 

"  The  loss  of  sleep  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  body  cause  the  mind  to  wander, 
incoherency  supervenes,  the  "  sittings"  arc  persisted  in,  and  these  troubles,  to- 
gether with  the  extraordinary  effort  of  the  mind  to  catch  the  least  tap  of  some 
favourite  spirit,  prove  too  much  for  the  continuity  of  thought,  the  intellect  reels, 
and  what  was  once  a  rational  being,  now  becomes  a  raving  maniac." 

And  thus  upon  the  use  of  tobacco  :  "  Scores  of  men  may  and  do  use  this  nar- 
cotic plant  without  producing  any  perceptible  effects,  either  on  the  mental  or 
physical  system,  yet  there  are  constitutions  upon  which  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
depressing  agent,  manifesting  its  deleterious  effects  in  nervous  headache,  tremor 
of  the  hands,  want  of  appetite,  dimness  of  sight,  heartburn,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
listlessness,  and  inaptitude  for  any  kind  of  exertion  either  in  thought  or  deed. 
Individuals  affected  in  this  way  become,  sooner  or  later,  careless,  indolent,  inco- 
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licrent.  and  evcntnally  insane,  it  generally  appearing  in  the  form  of  dementia, 
accompanied  with  paralytic  symptoms." 

In  the  subjoined  extract,  he  touches  upon  a  subject  more  fully  discussed  by 
I  ..  Chapin.  "We  attribute  the  frequent  occurrence  of  insanity  from  intem- 
perate drinking  to  the  strychnine,  fishberries,  and  other  poisonous  drugs  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  the  various  alcoholic  preparations." 

9.  The  operations  of  the  lUrnois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  two 
years  ending  with  the  31st  of  November,  1858,  are  thus  represented  : — 

Patients  in  the  hospital  Dec.  1,  1856 214 

Admitted  in  the  two  years 312 

"Whole  number 526 

Discharged,  including  deaths 297 

Remaining.  Dec.  1,  1858 229 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 164 

Died 42 

Causes  of  death. — Exhaustion  from  long-continued  mania,  18;  exhaustion 
from  acute  mania,  10;  consumption,  6;  epilepsy,  3;  dysentery,  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, intestinitis,  dropsy,  and  effects  of  burns,  1  each. 

"  In  those  cases  where  a  resort  to  the  institution  is  concluded  on  after  many 
months  of  ineffectual  trial  of  other  means  we  hear  the  universal  regret  expressed 
that  the  measure  was  so  long  delayed,  showing  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  pro- 
crastination or  an  aversion  to  a  step  in  itself  somewhat  unpleasant." 

Dr.  McFarland's  report  contains  but  little  of  special  interest  to  the  strictly 
professional  reader.  After  a  detailed  description  of  their  recently  introduced 
apparatus  for  forced  ventilation,  he  thus  pleasantly  gives  the  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  so  great  a  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

"  If  air  would,  lilce  a  civil  but  wearisome  guest,  rise  up  and  go  out  when  its 
presence  becomes  no  longer  tolerable,  we  should  not  have  to  go  far  for  a  remedy. 
But  it  is  a  fact  in  chemical  philosophy  that  the  more  depraved  the  air  becomes 
the  less  movable  it  is.  A  few  shifty,  fitful,  and  deleterious  air  currents  let  in  at 
the  chance  openings  of  a  door  or  a  window,  or  the  relief  once  vainly  sought  by 
certain  openings  left  in  the  walls,  fondly  termed  '  air-flues,'  but  along  which  air 
had  no  possible  inducement  to  go,  are  all  a  mockery  if  relied  on  against  the  slow 
asphyxiation  to  which  patients  in  a  crowded  lunatic  hospital  are  inevitably 
exposed.  The  deplorable  consecpiences  of  this  state  of  existence  are  but  too 
apparent  to  the  observant  physician.  *  *  *  The  cheek  loses  its  fresh  tints, 
the  eye  its  expression,  and  the  whole  countenance  bears  witness  to  the  physical 
lassitude  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  natural  forces  of  the  individual.  But 
it  is  chiefly  in  certain  latent  consecjuences  which  do  not  reveal  themselves  to  the 
eye,  that  the  slow  poison  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere  shows  its  operation.  Nature 
becomes  imperceptibly  disarmed  of  that  conservative  force  by  which  the  inroad 
of  disease  is  averted.  Fevers,  naturally  of  a  mild  form,  easily  pass  into  the 
typhoid  state  ;  wounds  of  a  trivial  nature  become  erysipelatous  ;  abscesses  form 
without  apparent  cause,  w'hich  are  slow  in  maturing  and  healing;  and,  in  short, 
that  poverty  of  the  constitutional  forces  which  physicians  term  the  '  cachectic, 
state,'  sooner  or  later  prostrates  the  healthiest  system." 

One  of  the  new  wings  of  the  building  is  completed. 

To  show  how  they  do  chings  "  out  west,"  we  quote  some  items  relating  to  the 
farming  operations  at  this  hospital. 

Average  stock  of  the  farm,  8  horses,  about  30  cows  and  neat  cattle,  and  some- 
thing more  than  100  swine. 

Products  in  1858,  in  bushels,  corn,  3,000;  potatoes,  1,138;  sweet  potatoes, 
60 ;  tomatoes,  100 ;  apples,  100 ;  onions,  50  ;  beets,  125  ;  parsnips,  50 ;  carrots, 
30;  cucumbers,  35;  peas,  13;  beans,  10.  Hay,  85  tons;  cabbage,  4,125  heads; 
squashes,  525  ;  melons,  1,077  ;  lettuce,  2,000  heads  ;  radishes,  3,200. 

10.  In  the  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Missouri, 
which  embraces  the  two  years  ending  on  the  29th  of  November,  1858,  we  find 
the  numbers  usually  transferred  to  our  columns  to  be  as  follows  : — 
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Men. 

Women. 

Total 

71 

(-.4 

laf) 

73 

40 

122 

144 

113 

2;)7 

47 

3!) 

86 

97 

74 

171 

25 

2(» 

•1.") 

12 

10 

22 

Pfttionts  at  the  bepinninir  of  the  twn  years  . 
Atlmittcd  in  course  of  (lie  two  years    . 
^^'llok'  number      ...... 

l)is(lKirire(l.  in(lu(lin<r  (leatlis 

Hemaiuiiijr.  Nov.  2".».  iSfiS     .... 

Of  those  iliseliarireil.  there  were  cured 
Died     .        .      ^ 

Ctntsvs  of  death. — Ulceration  of  the  l)owels,  8;  chronic  mania.  3;  fjeneral 
paralysis,  3 ;  consumption.  2 ;  tyi)hoid  fever,  2  ;  general  dropsy,  meuorrhagia, 
suffocation  from  chokiufr.  and  ei)ilepsy,  1  each. 

The  deaths  from  ulceration  of  the  Itowels  were  of  patients  lonjr  insane,  and, 
says  the  report,  "mif;ht,  ])erha]is.  with  as  much  projiriety,  have  been  referred  to 
chronic  mania.  This  form  of  intestinal  disorder  is  a  prominent  indication  of  a 
peneral  failinjr  of  the  vital  powers,  and  one  of  the  most  common  terminations  of 
protracted  mental  disease.  If  not,  therefore,  properly  re^ardeil  as  one  of  its 
symptoms,  it  is,  doubtless,  to  a  great  extent,  modilied  and  aggravated  by  the 
want  of  healthy  innervation." 

We  shall  pass  over  some  things  which  we  otherwise  might  have  noticed  in 
this  rejiort,  in  order  to  present,  unabridged,  to  our  readers  the  f(jllowing  most 
excellent  remarks  by  Dr.  Smith,  upon  the  subject  of  moral  treatment: — 

"  1  am  persuaded  we  need,  in  most  of  our  institutions,  more  of  what  Dr. 
Conolly  has  termed  proper  'individualized'  treatment;  in  other  words,  the  in- 
fluence' of  the  sane  mind  acting  beneficially  upon  the  insane — when  officers  and 
attendants,  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  patients,  impress  upon  them  the  influ- 
ences of  their  own  characters  with  a  tact  and  skill  that  result  in  their  improve- 
ment. Every  insane  person  has  his  peculiarities,  which  require  an  adaptation 
of  moral  treatment,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  those  whose  duties  bring  them  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  bereft  of  reason,  first  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each.  They  should  have  largely  developed 
the  organ  phrenologists  term  'human  nature,' which  gives  its  possessor  the 
power,  almost  at  a  glance,  to  discern  the  prominent  traits  of  others,  and  the 
ability  to  adapt  himself  to  them. 

"  Ilow  far  we  should  resist  the  delusive  opinions  of  the  insane,  has  given  rise 
to  some  difference  of  opinion.  With  few  exceptions,  all  agree  that  it  is  never 
proper  to  elicit  the  expression  of  a  patient's  hallucinations,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  prominent  indication  to  remove,  as  far  as  practicable,  every  cause  of  perverted 
feelings,  and  excite  those  of  a  pleasant  and  antagonistic  nature.  A  certain 
writer  has  truly  said,  '  A  morbid  thought  not  expressed,  like  a  morbid  feeling 
not  expressed,  will  often  fade  away  by  the  kindly  influence  of  time.'  It  is  also 
equally  true,  that  any  habitual  state  of  feeling  is  increased  and  strengtheried  by 
permitting  its  free  expression.  How  important,  therefore,  the  indication  in 
moral  treatment,  instead  of  eliciting,  to  repress  the  expression  of  a  patient's 
delusions  by  gaining  his  confidence,  fixing  his  attention,  and  presenting  new  and 
interesting  subjects  for  reflection,  that  will  stimulate  to  healthy  thought,  and 
divert  from  self-contemplation,  until  new  trains  of  ideas  become  the  habit  of  the 
mind,  and  the  subjects  of  delusion,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  cease  to  exercise 
their  dominion. 

"  There  are  some  patients,  however,  who  persist  in  obtruding  their  hallucina- 
tions upon  notice  so  directly  and  pointedly,  that  dissent  or  acquiescence  is  un- 
avoidable. In  such  cases,  if  regarded  among  the  curable,  I  doubt  not,  as  Dr. 
Bucknill.  the  distinguished  English  writer,  has  remarked,  the  only  proper  course 
is  a  positive  denial,  without  assigning  reasons.  Whether  the  denial  should  be 
expressed  in  words  or  demeanor,  would  depend  upon  the  disposition  and  excita- 
bility of  the  patient.  No  undertaking  would  be  more  futile  than  the  effoi-t  to 
drive  the  insane  from  their  delusions  by  arguments.  They  cling  to  them  with  a 
tenacity  and  steadfastness  that  time,  death,  or  recovery  alone  will  remove.  A 
convalescent  patient  once  said,  '  No  one  who  has  not  been  insane  can  imagine 
how  terribly  real  the  delusions  of  lunatics  are.' 

*'  There  are  comparatively  few  cases  where  the  necessity  arises  for  direct 
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antagonism  to  the  delusions  of  the  insane,  and  especially  when  the  officers  and 
attendants  possess  that  degree  of  skill,  tact,  and  ingenuity,  so  essential  to  the 
triumph  of  moral  influences." 

The  doctor  thus  discourses  upon  the  subject  of  corporeal  restraints :  "  I 
believe  the  period  is  not  far  in  the  future,  when,  with  properly  constructed 
buildings,  the  means  for  useful  and  varied  employment,  amusement,  and  mental 
occupation,  will  be  so  far  increased,  that,  in  connection  with  skilful,  individual- 
ized treatment,  it  will  be,  comparatively,  easy  to  abandon  all  mechanical  restraint, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  protracted  seclusion,  equally,  if  not  more  objection- 
able. All  well-conducted  institutions  are  now  evidently  tending  to  this  result, 
the  consummation  of  which  would  constitute  an  additional  triumph  of  science 
and  philanthropy,  worthy  of  the  present  age." 

The  asylum  has  been  so  crowded  with  patients  that  additional  accommodations 
have  been  found  necessary,  and  a  new  wing  is  in  process  of  construction. 

P.  E. 


Art.  XXIV. — A7i  Introduction  to  Practical  Pharmacy.  By  Edward  Parrish, 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Practical  Pharmacy,  &c.  Second  edition,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1859. 
8vo.  pp.  720. 

We  welcome  with  pleasure  this  addition  to  our  medical  literature,  and  cor- 
dially commend  its  careful  perusal  to  the  junior  members  of  our  profession, 
whether  practising  in  the  cities  or  in  the  rural  districts.  To  the  latter,  indeed, 
it  is  more  particularly  adapted,  as  it  offers  them  the  guidance  of  an  able  pharma- 
ceutist who  describes,  in  plain  and  simple  language,  the  various  processes  and 
manipulations  required  in  the  preparation  of  medicines  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 
Most  practitioners  have  felt  at  different  periods  of  their  professional  career,  and 
especially  at  its  commencement,  their  unskilfulness  and  want  of  dexterity,  when- 
ever circumstances  have  compelled  them  to  compound  their  own  medicines. 
The  work  before  us  is  specially  designed  by  its  author  for  the  belief  of  such 
difficulties. 

Part  I.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  preliminary  matters,  such  as  the 
description  of  the  various  kinds  of  bottles,  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of 
specific  gravities. 

In  Part  II.  we  are  introduced  into  the  mysteries  of  pharmacy ;  so  far,  at  least, 
as  they  are  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  preparations.  This  portion  of  the 
work  has  strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  pharmaceutic  student.  In 
it  the  officinal  preparations  are"  arranged  in  groups ;  and  under  each  head  are 
embraced  such  unofBcinal  articles  as  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  or  have  been 
recently  introduced  into  professional  notice ;  the  whole  being  preceded  by 
practical  instructions,  and  each  particular  group  having  the  peculiarities  of  its 
manufacture  carefully  explained.  As  examples  of  the  author's  mode  of  treating 
his  subject,  we  select  the  chapters  on  "Displacements"  and  on  "Tinctures." 

In  tlaese  the  different  presses  and  vessels  which  are  employed  in  exhausting 
the  drug  are  first  described ;  then  follows  an  explanation  of  the  process,  with 
remarks  on  the  methods  of  conducting  it;  and,  lastly,  the  difference  in  results, 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  operated  on,  is  carefully  explained. 

The  tinctures  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  in  the  first,  the  menstruum  used 
is  diluted  alcohol ;  in  the  second,  it  is  alcohol ;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  the  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia.  A  further  subdivision  into  groups  is  made,  but  in  this,  we 
think,  the  author  has  not  shown  his  usual  skill ;  for  no  leading  rule,  whether 
pharmaceutic  or  therapeutic,  seems  to  have  been  adopted. 

Tinctures  are  grouped  together  which  correspond  in  a  single  point,  although 
differing  in  other  and  more  important  characters.  Among  the  unofficinal  tinc^ 
tures  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  those  of  arnica,  matico,  strychnia,  and  Indian 
hemp,  and  the  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb,  Dewees's  tincture  of  guaiac,  and 
Flemming's  tincture  of  aconite,  are  introduced. 
No.  LXXYIL— Jan.  1860.  12 
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rail  111.  is  tU'Viili'd  111  llu'  t(iiisiilfn»tii>n  o\'  tlic  rcliitidiis  of  iilianmuy  to 
oiiranif  ilu'inistry.  .Miicli  lulimir  lias  t-viili'iill}  Ix-fii  iK'stowctl  ii|)(in  il,  and  the 
iii.»l  iiuiuirtaiil  articles  id"  tlic  rfspcclivf  irri>iH>s  of  orjfaiiic  prixliicls  arc  ai  raiij^cil 
ill  a  ■•  s\  Halms"  or  tubular  funn.  iIhtiIiv  lacililatiii;,'  the  work  of  irli'iTUi-e  or 
I  iiiii|>aiis(i!i. 

I'art  IV.  points  out  tlio  rt'lutioiis  of  |iliarinaiv  to  iiiorj,niiiic  clicinistry,  ami 
furiiislii's  to  thi>  coiiiiiouiKlcr  valiiaMo  rorimilas  I'nr  llic  |)rc|iaralion  of  llic  |ilios- 
plialos.  of  tlu>  h_v|>o|ilios|iliitt'S,  ami  of  iimiicroiis  otiicr  .•^ails  wliiili  have  hccn 
ri'i't'iilly  iliscovi'iTil  or  iiitrodiuctl. 

K.xtriiiporaiu'ous  jiharniacy  forms  the  sulijcct-inattcr  of  Tart  V.  Tliroc  of  its 
t  hajitors  arc  dcvoti-il  to  "  pii'scriiitions,"  "  tlit'  \vritin<;  of  jircscriplions,"  and 
till'  art  of  coiiiliininiT  iiu'diciiu's."  Tlu'sc  important  Iml  (d'l-ncfi^lcctcil  ])arts  of 
a  medical  education  arc  l»riclly  and  dearly  explained,  the  author  restrictinjj; 
himself  to  their  practical  exjxisition.  and  thus  avoidinir  the  tedious  prolixity  of 
the  French  writers  who  treat  of  the  same  sulijects. 

The  ajipended  jirescriiitions  are  desijrned  "  to  illustrate  the  several  advantajres 
to  lie  attained  hy  medicinal  comhinations,  and  the  means  liy  which  they  may  In- 
most readily  and  safely  fuliilled." 

From  the  forejroins,'-  summary  tlio  reader  will  derive  no  incorrect  idea  of  tin 
peniTal  character  of  the  I'ractical  Pharmacy.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  lind  in  it 
much  to  commen<l.  and  Imt  little  to  c(uidemn.  Heinjr,  chiefly,  a  eomjiilation 
from  standard  works  of  the  hi^'hest  authority  on  ])harmaey.  chemistry,  an<i 
materia  niedica,  it  has  just  claims  to  a  scientific  rank;  while  the  ])ractical 
deductions  ami  observations  of  the  author  render  it  jiarticularly  valuable  to  the 
practitioners  of  his  art.  The  style  is  clear  and  unadorned,  and  the  languaf^e  is 
usually  explicit.  A  close  observer,  however,  is  struck  with  tlie  author's  custom 
of  usinsr  symbols  and  contractions  instead  of  writin;(  the  words  in  full.  The 
habit  of  confoundiniT  or  compoundintr  the  Latin  and  Kn^'-lish  lanjruaf^es  in 
prescriptiims,  insensibly  acquired  by  all  who  are  engaged  either  in  prescribing 
or  dis])ensing.  shows  itself  frequently  in  these  pages,  as  in  such  expressions  as 
the  following:  "Take  oi  liquor  ammonia,  sufficient."  (p.  41)7.)  "  R — Water 
q.  s.  to  make  f3vij."  (p.  497.)  "Take  of  imlv.  pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  x."  (p.  .^)94.) 
-Take  of  cortex  prtnii  Virrj.  co7itus. '§x\]."  "Syllabus  of  .spn-/<MS."  (p.  2G7.) 
■•  Spt.  sal  voldt.  is  a  very  useful  antacid  stimulant"  (p.  402),  &c.  &c. 

iSurely  these  should  not  be  thus  expressed  in  "A  (Juide  for  the  Physician," 
lest  our  profession  continue  in  its  present  habit  of  careless  prescription-writing. 
The  third  edition  will  present  the  formulas  as  correct  in  language  as  they  now 
are  in  quantities  and  doses,  or  we  are  mistaken  in  the  character  of  the  author. 

R.  P.  T. 


Art.  XXV.— Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  Investigate  the 
Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Transmitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, February  3,  18.59.     8vo.  pp.  211.     Albany. 

No  municipal  government  can  be  said  to  fulfil  faithfully  the  loading  and  most 
essential  object  of  its  organization^ — to  secure  the  personal  safety  of  the  citizen, 
to  promote  his  comfort,  and  to  minister  to  his  individual  well-being  generally — 
which  makes  no  provision  for  his  protection  from  those  influences  which  tend  to 
destroy  his  health,  reduce  his  physical  an<l  mental  energies,  and  curtail  the 
length  of  his  days,  by  suitable  sanitary  regulations  enforced,  by  enlightened  and 
efficient  officers  appointed  for  the  especial  purpose.  No  community  is  well 
governed  where  the  laws  ignore  what  science  and  experience  indicate  as  the 
demands  of  health,  and  neglect  to  provide  for  the  means  by  which  human  phy- 
sical infirmities  are  diminished,  and  the  prolongation  of  life,  of  enjoyment,  and 
of  usefulness  promoted. 

What  avails  it  if  the  citizen  be  made  secure  in  life  and  limb  from  the  weapon 
of  the  assassin  and  the  assault  of  the  ruffian,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  made 
the  inevitable  victim  of  an  atmosphere  that  has  been  rendered  poisonous  from  a 
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neglect  on  the  part  of  the  civic  authorities  to  prevent  accumulations  of  filth, 
and  all  sources  of  filth,  the  overcrowding  of  dwellings,  the  bad  construction  of 
pubUc  buildings,  and  the  carrying  on,  in  the  midst  of  populous  neighbourhoods, 
ot  unwholesome  trades  and  occupations — from  their  neglect  to  secure  free  ven- 
tilation, the  free  admission  of  light,  and  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  and 
sewerage  at  those  points  hi  which  they  are  demanded.  How  much  is  the  citizen 
benefited  by  the  ample  security  thrown  around  his  property  by  the  law,  if  he  is 
allowed  to  be  continually  robbed  of  his  health  and  vitality,  by  unwholesome 
and  sophisticated  food,  by  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  by  a  deficient  supply  of 
water  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  cookery,  and  as  a  drink. 

A  wisely  planned  and  judiciously  and  strictly  enforced  code  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations, is  as  essential  to  the  physical  safety  and  well-being  of  the  citizen  as  is 
the  most  excellent  criminal  code  that  can  be  devised,  aided  in  its  execution  by 
the  most  efficient  police  regulations,  and  the  most  enlightened  and  incorruptible 
magistracy.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  even  more  so.  inas- 
much as  the  aggressions  upon  the  person  and  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
against  which  the  criminal  code  is  intended  to  provide,  are  more  open,  tangiVjle, 
and  appreciable,  and  consequently  more  readily  avoided  and  guarded  against 
by  each  individual  than  malaria  and  infection — those  unseen,  subtle  agencies 
which  prey  upon  his  health  and  jeopard  his  very  being,  and  which  are  often 
generated  around  him  and  in  his  very  domicil,  silently,  slowly,  and  secretly — 
the  first  warning  that  they  are  present  being  when  their  morbific  and  deadly 
agency  is  exhibited  in  the  production  of  pestilential  disease,  and  in  the  mortality 
which  follows  in  its  train. 

Few,  if  any,  of  our  cities  can  boast  of  the  possession  of  a  sanitary  code,  the 
faithful  execution  of  which  is  adapted  to  afford  to  the  community  the  desired 
security  of  health,  comfort,  and  life.  Some  of  our  larger  cities  suffer  annually, 
to  a  degree  truly  appalling,  from  the  want  of  such  a  code.  It  is  true  that  upon 
the  eve  of  some  approaching  epidemic,  or  when  pestilence  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  midst  of  a  community,  there  is  immediately  set  on  foot  measures 
which  are  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  ward  off"  the  first,  and  to  arrest  the  latter. 
But  these  spasmodic  eff'orts  for  the  institution  and  carrying  out  of  sanitary 
measures,  even  when  conceived  in  wisdom  and  prosecuted  for  the  time  being  with 
sufficient  vigour,  seldom  yield  any  results  of  a  permanently  beneficial  character. 
Too  generally,  the  moment  the  cause  for  alarm  has  passed  by,  the  measures  are 
relaxed,  and  very  soon  afterwards  abandoned  entirely.  It  is  only  by  the  unre- 
mitting and  strict  enforcement  of  sanitary  measures  that  their  full  conservative 
agency  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that,  in  the  cities  of  these  United  States,  where 
everything  was  available  for  their  proper  arrangement,  that  in  their  original 
projection,  or,  at  least,  in  their  subsequent  extension,  more  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  secure  for  them  the  most  favourable  sanitary  conditions,  instead  of 
cupidity,  recklessness,  and  folly  being  allowed  free  license  to  transgress  every 
ordinance  of  civic  hygiene— rendering  the  work  of  reform,  whenever  undertaken, 
one  of  extreme  difficulty,  involving  an  incalculable  expenditure  of  money,  and 
demanding  an  abatement  of  nuisances,  which,  in  many  instances,  from  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  practised,  have  come  to  be  esteemed  as  legitimate 
rights. 

The  very  decided  movements  that  have  been  recently  commenced  in  different 
portions  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  her  larger  commercial  cities,  towards 
a  methodical  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  condition  as  to  health  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  community,  the  causes,  if  any  exist,  by  which  their  health 
and  vigour  are  impaired,  and  their  chances  of  life  diminished,  are  to  be  hailed 
as  an  indication  that  the  people  are  becoming  awake  to  the  importance  of  an 
efficient  system  of  public  hygiene  to  their  physical  welfare,  and  that  there  is 
now  a  fair  prospect  presented  of  the  early  inauguration  of  such  a  system  in 
every  municipality  throughout  the  Union. 

Before  us  we  have  the  report  of  a  select  committee  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, to  examine  into  the  provisions  and  working  of  the  health  department 
and  sanitary  laws  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  recommend  whatever  legis- 
lation may  be  found  necessary  to  increase  their  efficiency. 
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'I'lu'  I'oinmit •('('.  in  ihc  fiiltiliiiciil  nf  the  iliitics  intrusted  to  tlicm,  iiistitiilcd 
at  onci"  a  si-arcliinir  iutiiiin-  into  lln'  iictiuil  sunitaiT  condition  of  the  dilVcicnl 
sections  of  the  nielrojiolis.  and  lindinir.  u|ion  invest  ij,'a  I  ion,  lliat  tlie  rule  of  nior- 
talily,  in  nronortion  to  tlie  |ioiiiilalion,  was  nuicli  lievond  tliat  of  oilier  hiiLri^ 
cities  of  tlie  I'uited  Stales  and  in  lMiro|ie,  tlu\v  were  next  led  to  examine  into 
tlie  general  eauscs  to  which  this  excess  of  mortality  is  to  he  ascril)ed. 

From  the  concurrent  testiuumy  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  jihysicians  am! 
other  citizens  of  New  York.  ^;iven  in  detail  liefore  the  committee,  it  was  fount! 
that  the  causes  to  which  the  unfavt>unihle  condition  of  health  which  there  pre- 
vails, and  tlu>  excess  of  mortality  lieyond  that  of  other  populous  conimunitieH, 
are  mainly  attrilmtahle,  are  the  overcrowded  condition  of  tenement  houses,  the 
want  of  practical  knowledf.M*  of  the  jiroper  mode  of  construclinfr  such  houses, 
deliciency  of  lifjlit,  imperfect  ventilation,  ini]turities  in  domestic  economy, 
unwholesome  food  and  drinks,  insiiflicient  seweraf,'-e,  want  of  cleanliness  in  the 
streets,  and  at  the  wharves  an<l  piers,  and  finally,  to  a  ^renerul  disre^-'ard  of 
sanitary  precautions,  and  the  total  ahseiue  of  a  rcfrularly  organized,  adetpiate, 
and  ellicient  sanitary  police. 

That  the  committee  are  correct  in  referrinir  the  freneral  unlieultlifulness  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  excessive  mortality  whi(di  jtrevails  amonjist  its  inhahi- 
tants,  to  its  unfavoural)le  sanitary  condition,  is  very  clearly  shown  hy  the  fact 
that  those  wards  where  cleanliness  and  free  ventilation  abound,  whero  the 
drainai^e  and  sewerage  are  am])le,  and  where  the  houses  arc  roomy,  dry,  well 
lijrhted,  and  not  overcrowded  with  tenants,  will  compare  favourably  in  respect  to 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  sickness  that  occurs,  and  the  ratio  of  mortality 
in  reference  to  population,  with  any  other  city,  while  they  stand  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  less-favourably  conditioned  wards.  In  one  of  the  best  of  the 
wards  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  1827  was  one  only  in  every  Oi).C8  of  a  population 
of  24.04();  whilst  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  wards,  with  a  population  of 
13.4S(),  the  ratio  of  mortality,  during  the  same  year,  was  one  in  every  21.90. 

'J'he  facts  revealed  in  the  rejiort  under  consideration,  and  of  the  freneral  accu- 
racy of  which  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  render  it  not  at  all  surprising-  that  so 
larg-c  a  portion  of  the  densely-built  and  thickly-inhabited  wards  of  a  city  appa- 
rently So  healthfully  located  as  New  York,  and  in  possession,  as  it  is,  of  all  the 
material  elements  of  prosperity,  disease  and  death  should  make  such  alarming- 
inroads  upon  its  population,  producing  an  amount  of  mortality  scarcely  equalled 
elsewhere,  and  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  'J'he  committee  show,  in 
the  course  of  their  investigation,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  entire 
population  arc  placed  under  circumstances,  which,  if  they  had  been  purposely 
designed  to  effect  their  wholesale  destruction,  could  not  have  been  more  effec- 
tive in  their  operation. 

Although  the  same  frightful  condition,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  which  is 
shown,  in  the  report  before  us,  to  prevail  in  New  York,  cannot  perhaps,  with 
truth,  be  predicated  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  yet  we  are  very  certain  that, 
in  all  of  them,  a  properly  c(mducted  investigation  would  reveal  the  existence  of 
many  a  source  of  pestilential  emanations — many  a  plague  spot  where  least  sus- 
pected, and  prove  most  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  well-appointed  code 
of  civic  hygiene  to  insure  the  safety  of  all  who  dwell  within  their  respective 
limits. 

••  (Jreat  cities  are  certainly  the  pride  of  nations,  but  they  require  a  paternal 
control,  and  all  Christian  and  civilized  communities  recognize  the  duty  of  exer- 
cising it.  The  difficulty  has  mainly  lieen  in  devising  the  mode  of  using  this 
power  judiciously,  so  as  not  hecdles.sly  to  place  restraints  upon  personal  free- 
dom. The  aid  of  science  must  sometimes  be  invoked  to  strengthen  and  direct 
the  hand  of  government,  and  to  guide  legislation  in  the  duty  of  providing  reme- 
dies for  existing  evils.  A  due  regard  for  the  public  health  of  populous  and 
growing  cities  calls  loudly  for  the  practical  application  of  scientific  principles, 
resulting  from  investigation  into  the  causes  of  increased  mortality,  and  of  the 
best  modes  of  prevention.  Such  investigations  are  constantly  in  progress,  and 
it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  reject  the  counsels  which  they  offer." 

D.  F.  C. 
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Art.  XXYI. — A  Lecture  on  Suspended  Foetcd  Animation,  one  of  a  Course 
delivered  at  the  University  Medical  College,  Xew  York  City,  hy  J.  Gaillard 
Thomas,  M.  D..  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  lecture  on  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  obstetri- 
cian. It  has  been  asserted  by  authorities  of  eminence,  and  we  feel  persuaded 
that  the  assertion  is  founded  in  truth,  that,  in  every  case  of  simply  suspended 
animation  in  the  new-born  infant — that  is  to  say,  in  every  instance  where  there 
is  no  defect  of  development  in  any  important  organ,  and  where  no  vital  part  has 
received  serious  injury,  either  before  or  during  Ijirth — it  is  possible,  by  proper 
management  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant,  to  induce  respiration,  and 
by  so  doing  secure  life  and  viability  to  the  stillljorn  foetus. 

The  lecture  of  Dr.  Thomas  presents  a  very  fair  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  suspended  animation  in  the  foetus,  occurring  during  the  progress  or 
near  the  termination  of  labour,  and  of  the  proper  course  of  proceedings  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  rouse  the  latent  vitality  of  the  stillborn  infant  into  per- 
manent activity.  He  handles  the  entire  subject  with  particular  ability,  and  in  a 
manner  admirably  adapted  to  convey  clear  and  distinct  views  in  respect  to  it. 
The  distinction  of  stillbirth  into  four  forms,  according  to  the  difference  in  the 
cause  or  causes  to  which  it  is  due  in  each  case,  is  no  doubt  founded  in  strict 
truth,  still  we  rather  opine  that  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  make  it  out  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  in  actual  practice. 

I)r.  T.  divides  the  cases  of  stillbirth  into  those  from  asphyxia :  those  from 
syncope ;  those  from  cerebral  congestion ;  and  those  from  cerebral  hemorrhage 
(apoplexy).  And  he  thinks  that  each  of  these  farms,  with  a  little  caution,  judg- 
ment, and  experience,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  others,  so  as  to  enable  its 
appropriate  treatment  to  be  applied.  AVe  much  fear,  however,  that  this  is 
true  only  to  a  very  limited  extent — but,  at  the  same  time,  to  an  extent  sufiQcient 
for  all  useful  purposes. 

Stillbirth  from  asphyxia  is  due.  according  to  the  lecturer,  to  non-oxygenation 
of  the  blood  of  the  foetus  during  the  latter  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  compression  of  the  cord,  of  severe  and  protracted  compression 
of  the  placenta  from  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  utenis,  as  takes  place  espe- 
cially under  the  influence  of  ergot ;  of  hemorrhage  from  the  partial  or  complete 
separation  of  the  placenta  previously  to  birth,  and  finally,  of  maternal  toxaemia. 

The  condition  of  an  infant  born  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  is  as  follows  :  duskiness 
efface;  purple  and  pouting  lips;  glassy  eye;  non-flaccid,  unyielding  limbs. 
There  is  either  a  very  feeble  Qr  no  pulsation  of  the  heart,  or  an  intermittent 
action,  with  entire  absence  of  respiration. 

According  to  the  lecturer,  when,  in  cases  of  stillbirth  from  asphyxia,  there  is 
no  perceptible  action  of  the  heart,  little  or  no  hope  of  resuscitation  is  to  be 
entertained.  This  is  not  our  experience ;  we  have  known  entire  recovery  to 
ensue  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  where  proper  measures  have  been 
promptly  resorted  to,  and  sufiBciently  long  persevered  in,  when  not  the  slightest 
pulsation  of  the  heart  could  be  detected. 

The  measures  directed  to  be  pursued  in  these  cases  of  asphyxia  are  particu- 
larly sound.  They  are  mainly  directed  to  the  production  of  respiration,  by 
removing  any  mucus  accumulated  about  the  fauces  of  the  infant ;  by  slapping  it 
smartly  upon  the  buttocks  and  chest ;  by  blowing  suddenly  and  violently  in  its 
face  and  mouth,  and  dashing  water  upon  it  with  the  hand.  These  failing,  we 
are  directed  to  expose  the  asphyxiated  infant  to  a  draught  of  cold  air.  and,  while 
thus  exposed,  to  put  at  once  in  practice  Marshall  Hall's  plan  of  postural  respi- 
ration. So  soon  as  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  induced,  circulation  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  upward  friction  of  the  limbs  with  the  hand,  without  intermitting  the 
respiratory  process,  and,  when  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  lungs  is  disappear- 
ing, by  the  use  of  the  wai-m  bath.  An  earlier  employment  of  the  bath  should 
not  be  attempted,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  then  to  add  to  the  pulmonary 
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consri^stion.  iiinl  to  increase  mtluT  than  to  promote  tlie  removal  of  the  existinjr 
state  of  asphyxia. 

8tiill>irth  from  st/nropr  Dr.  T.  attrilmtes  to  the  fciMiis  beinir  siil)je((e<l  (hiriii<; 
birth  to  causes  l»v  whicli  a  sudiU'ii  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  is  priKliiced, 
as  compression  of  brain  from  overhippinir  of  tlie  sutures  of  tlie  sUull  in  its  jtas- 
saure  throufrh  the  ]>elvis;  hiss  of  blood  from  rujiture  of  the  cord,  or  an  arrest  of 
the  supply  of  l)lood  liy  compression  of  tlie  cord:  the  more  unyieldiufi:  coats  of 
the  arteries  not  allowinfr  tlicm  to  lie  so  far  compressed  as  to  prevent  entirely 
the  How  of  blood  from  the  f«vlus.  while  the  less  resistinj;  coats  of  the  veins 
permittinu:  them  to  be  so  far  compressed  as  to  prevent  a  supply  of  blood  being 
furnished  to  the  fa-tus  from  the  ])lacenta. 

Tlie  projjriety  of  referrintr  the  stilliiirth.  in  ca.ses  in  which  the  brain  has  been 
subjected  d\H"in!r  birth  to  inordinate  ])ressure.  to  syncojie  is  very  questionalile 
— it  is  doul>ted  by  Dr.  T.  himself.  The  condition  of  the  IVitus  is  one  rather  of 
coma  than  of  syncope. 

The  symptoms  in  this  form  of  stilUtirth  are — palenes.s  of  surface,  sometimes 
i>xtreme;  tlaccidity  of  the  limbs,  and  a  sunken,  cadaverous  appearance  of  the 
face. 

The  first  and  most  important  measure  under  these  circumstances  is  to  estab- 
lish respiration  by  the  same  means  as  in  cases  of  syncope.  The  treatment  in 
this  ami  the  last  form  of  stilliiirth.  it  is  well  remarked  by  the  lecturer,  is  in 
fact  exactly  the  same,  with  this  addition,  that  in  a  child  whose  pale,  bloodless, 
and  wilted  look  indicates  its  ana>mic  condition,  the  cord  should  not  be  cut,  and 
while  an  assistant  promotes  respiration,  the  funis  is  to  be  gently  striped  by  the 
lingers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  press  all  the  blood  which  it  contains  slowly  and 
steadily  into  the  child's  body. 

Stilliiirth  from  rrrchral  congestion  is  referred  by  Dr.  T.  to  obstruction  of  the 
circulation  through  the  vessels  of  the  neck  in  cases  of  face  presentation;  to 
constriction  of  the  same  vessels  by  the  cord,  and  to  compression  of  the  chest  in 
cases  of  tardy  delivery  of  the  shoulders. 

The  appearances  exhiliited  iiy  the  infant  in  tliis  form  of  stillbirth  are,  a  dark 
]nirple  congested  condition  of  the  face;  jiulTed  and  violet-coloured  liiis ;  protrud- 
ing eyes,  and  general  intumescence  of  the  head. 

The  treatment  in  such  cases  is  embodied,  according  to  the  lecturer,  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  directions :  1st.  Let  blood  flow  freely  from  the  severed  cord,  to  the 
extent  of  an  ounce  or  more,  as  the  case  may  require ;  2d.  Establish  artificial 
respiration  :  and  3d.  Avoid  the  warm  bath. 

Stillbirth  from  }iemnrrha<te  of  the  brain  is  referred  to  intense  or  continued 
congestion  of  the  encephalic  vessels.  It  may  be  produced,  also,  by  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  fcetal  head  by  its  being  forced,  ))y  violent  uterine  efforts, 
against  some  prominence  in  a  deformed  pelvis,  or  by  tlie  unskilful  use  of  instru- 
ments. 

The  prognosis  in  this  form  of  stillbirth  is  very  unfavourable. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  to  be  suspected  when,  to  the  symptoms  of  congestion, 
there  is  added  a  stupid,  listless  condition  remaining  after  the  establishment  of 
respiration,  or  when  an  attack  of  convulsions  supervenes,  followed,  in  both  cases, 
after  a  few  hours,  by  death.  In  a  few  cases  in  which  the  infant  survives,  it  may 
continue  hemiplegic  for  many  months,  and  ultimately  recover. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  stillbirth  from  cerebral  congestion. 

Our  high  estimate  of  the  sound  practical  sense  which  pervades  the  lecture 
before  us,  and  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  but  im- 
perfectly understood  by  a  large  portion  of  the  profession,  has  induced  us  to 
deviate  somewhat  from  our  usual  practice,  by  admitting  a  notice  of  it  into  a 
department  of  the  Journal  which  is  intended  to  be  devoted  to  bibliographs  of 
distinct  treatises  on  subjects  embraced  in  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  medi- 
cal science.  D.  F.  C. 
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A  T.  XXVII. — Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  Edited  by  Samckl  Wilks,  M.  D..  and 
Alfred  Polaxd.  Third  Series,  Vol.  V.  London :  John  Churchill,  1859. 
8vo.  pp.  391. 

TnK  present  volume  of  this  valuable  pu])lieation  contains  twenty-two  original 
'lumunications,  seventeen  wood-cuts,  and  eleven  lithographic  plates.    "VVe  shall 
before  our  readers  a  full  analysis  of  its  contents : — 

1.   Contraction  of  (Esophagus  from  Corrosive  Poison — Gastrotomy.     By  J. 

CnOPER  FORSTKR. 

In  the  preceding  volume  of  the  Reports,  an  analysis  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  number  of  this  journal  for  April  last,  is  a  communication  giving  the  history 
vif  a  case  of  epithelial  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  gastrotomy  was  per- 
I'.irmed  by  Mr.  Forster.  That  case  was  not  a  very  proper  one  for  this  operation, 
v.hich.  as  was  then  stated,  if  ever  advisable,  could  be  so  only  in  cases  where  the 
-  '  ii'ture  of  the  cesophagus  is  owing  to  cicatrices,  the  effect  of  the  action  of  hot 

aids  or  of  chemical  agents;  and  the  patient  is  not  labouring  under  any  other 
.-.  rious  concomitant  affection.  The  case  recorded  in  the  present  communication 
i-  of  this  class;  the  patient,  a  child  about  four  and  a  half  years  old.  having  swal- 
lowed, seventeen  weeks  before  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  some  corrosive 
poison,  supposed  to  be  a  solution  of  potash,  or  caustic  alkali,  used  for  bleaching 
and  cleaning  linen.  The  contraction  of  the  cesophagus  was  consequent  upon  the 
injury  induced  by  this  escharotic,  and  with  the  exception  of  this  lesion  the  child 
was  perfectly  healthy. 

This  patient  entered  the  hospital  on  the  2d  of  February,  1859.  and  from  that 
time  until  the  13th  of  March,  the  date  of  the  operation,  every  effort  was  made 
TO  nourish  him  by  fluids  given  by  the  mouth  and  by  means  of  injections.  For 
the  two  days  preceding  the  operation  he  had  not  swallowed  anything,  was  very 
exhausted,  and  appeared  to  be  sinking  fast.  The  operation  performed  was  veiy 
similar  to  that  which  was  done  in  the  case  related  in  the  volume  of  the  Reports, 
<'f  which  an  analysis  was  given  last  April,  and  where  the  operation  was  fully 
(liscribed.  It  was  attended,  however,  with  rather  more  difficulty,  principally 
from  protrusion  of  coils  of  small  intestine  distended  with  flatus.  By  means  of  a 
.  anula  introduced  into  the  opening  thus  eSected  into  the  stomach,  nutritive 
fluids  were  administered.  Nutritive  injections  were  likewise  given  per  anum. 
The  patient  progressed  most  favourably  until  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
when,  after  feeding  by  the  nurse,  peritonitis  of  a  fatal  character  supervened 
suddenly,  and  he  died  from  the  first  shock  of  the  inflammation.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  this  peritonitis  was  owing  to  a  giving  way  of  the  sutures,  by  which 
the  stomach  had  been  held  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls,  for  some  of  its 
(  <mtents  were  found  within  the  abdomen  lying  between  the  liver  and  the  dia- 
phragm. The  external  wound  in  the  abdomen  had  commenced  to  slough,  and 
the  stitches  had  loosened  from  their  hold.  It  may  be  that  the  nurse,  in  intro- 
ducing the  tube,  employed  a  little  extra  force,  when  the  adhesions  of  the  stomach 
to  the  parietes  were  necessarily  very  slight.  It  is  a  question,  therefore,  Mr. 
Forster  says,  whether  he  should  not  be  induced  another  time  to  keep  a  tube 
I  'instantly  in  the  stomach  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  unfortunate  termination  of  this  case  points  out  the  importance  of  waiting 
to  open  the  stomach  until  adhesions  have  been  formed  between  it  and  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen.  The  necessity  of  this  precaution  was  spoken  of  in  the  notice 
made  of  the  case  previously  reported. 

This  communication  is  accompanied  by  a  plate,  showing  the  place  of  the  inci- 
sion in  the  abdominal  walls. 

II.   The  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.     By  Thomas  Bryant. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this  paper  to  illustrate,  in  a  series  of  articles, 
the  surgery  of  the  different  regions  of  the  body,  from  cases  that  have  occurred 
in  Guy's  Hospital.  As  he  very  truly  says  :  "By  giving  the  material  from  which 
facts  and  principles  are  deduced  the  author  and  his  readers  are  placed  upon  a 
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par,  iiiul  tlio  latter  aro  ('nal)lfil  tn  verily  the  truth  of  the  former's  opinions." 
Knowledfre  aniiiired  in  this  nietliod  is  attended  with  ]>eeuliai'  satisluetion,  and 
is  more  relied  upon  and  piaetieally  ustil  than  that  imparted  in  any  other. 

'I'he  present  paner  inehuh's  injuries  to  the  skull  and  spine,  witli  their  contents, 
lirietiy  noticinjr,  also,  some  of  the  diseases.  The  ea.ses  (juoted  therein  have  all 
been  under  the  author's  jtersonal  ol)servation,  and  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  live  years  in  his  t)wn  practice  and  that  of  his  eolleauues.  They  are,  moreover, 
taki-n  from  his  own  notes,  lie  .says  :  "  It  will  be  my  aim  to  illustrate  the  ])rineipal 
injuries  which  may  take  place,  to  give  e.\ami)les  of  eac  h  form,  and  to  ])oint  out 
the  symptoms  hy  which  each  may  be  distin;:iiished ;  to  indicate  by  cases  the 
comitlications  which  are  generally  found,  and  the  jjathological  conditions  and 
symptoms  with  which  these  complications  are  connected  ;  and,  lastly,  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  will  receive  attention,  and  the  jjractice  which  should  \w 
employed  in  the  various  conditions  illustrated  by  the  (piotatiou  of  examples." 
The  whole  source  from  which  this  material  is  drawn  is  thus  tabulated — 

Scalp  wound 

C'Oncussion  of  the  brain — simple 
Concussion  of  the  brain — complicated 
Fractures  of  the  vault  of  the  skull 
Fractures  of  the  vault  of  the  base 
Apoplexy  with  injury          .... 
Concussion  of  the  spine      .... 
Dislocation  of  the  spine      .... 
Fracture  and  dislocation     .... 
I.ateral  curvature  of  the  spine    . 
Diseased  spine — cervical    .... 
Diseased  spine — dorsal  and  lumbar     . 
Spinal  abscess — cervical     .... 
Spinal  abscess — psoas         .... 
Spinal  abscess — lumbar      .... 
Spinal  abscess — gluteal       .... 
Spinal  paralysis 

Total 

The  wounds  of  the  scalp  were  all  treated  by  sutures,  strapping,  pads  of  lint, 
or  warm  water  dressing.  Erysipelas,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  frequent 
complication  of  these  wounds,  occurred  in  but  two  instances.  In  these  the  appli- 
cation of  flour  to  the  head  was  the  only  local  remedy;  inm  and  stimulants  were 
given  internally.  In  one  of  the  cases  suppuration  beneath  the  scalp  took  place, 
and  a  small  piece  of  bone  was  subsequently  exfoliated  upon  the  fiftieth  day. 

The  subject  of  concussion  of  the  brain  is  considered  under  two  heads : — 

1st.  The  simple  form,  where  an  interruption  only  of  the  functions  of  the  organ 
follows  the  injury. 

2d.  The  complicated  form,  where  the  brain  itself  is  injured,  and  associated 
with  extravasation  of  blood,  either  upon  or  within  its  structure. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  this  division  of  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Bryant  is 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  an  alteration  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  change  of  its  structure.  On  the  contrary,  he  does 
not  doubt  that  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  nervous  centres,  producing  a  suspen- 
sion or  alterations  of  their  normal  action,  there  is  and  must  be  some  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  although  that  change  may  be  overlooked 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  cases  ofparaplerjia,  recorded  by  Dr.  Gull  in  the  preced- 
ing volume  of  the  Reports,  particularly  Case  XX.,  show  how  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  nervous  centres  are  rendered  very  evident  by  the  microscope,  when,  with- 
out its  aid,  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  them.  Complicated  cases  of  con- 
cussion, as  they  are  called  by  Mr.  Bryant,  or  those  where  the  brain  is  evidently 
injured  in  its  structure,  are,  in  reality,  cases  of  contusion  of  the  cerebral  structure, 
and  there  would  be  considerable  advantage  in  classifying  them,  as  Dupuytren  has 
done,  entirely  apart  from  the  others. 
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Of  each  form  of  concussion  a  number  of  interesting  cases  are  given.  In  these, 
hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  cars  and  into  the  eyelids  often  occurred.  When 
from  the  nose,  the  bleeding,  as  a  rule,  appears  directly  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury  and  soon  ceases;  when  from  the  ear  it  may  continue  for  some  few  hours 
and  then  subside,  but  it  is  never  followed  by  the  clear  serous  discharge  which  is 
found  in  cases  of  fractured  bone.  "When  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  eye- 
lids it  may  be  the  result  of  a  direct  IjIow,  but  it  is  frequently  produced  by  the 
concussion;  the  blood,  however,  will  be  confined  to  the  eyelids,  and  will  not 
appear  as  a  subconjunctival  ecchymosis  as  is  seen  in  fracture  of  the  base  through 
the  orbital  plates. 

In  a  number  of  instances  of  the  simple  form  of  concussion,  after  a  partial  return 
to  consciousness,  there  was  a  relapse,  and  the  patient  returned  to  his  insensible 
condition.  This  condition  is  denominated  by  Mr.  Bryant  a  "relapsing  uncon- 
sciousness," as  adequately  expressing  the  exact  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  so 
very  generally,  so  universally,  styled  one  of  compression  of  the  brain  that  Mr. 
Bryant  might  very  well  have  given  his  reason  for  not  making  use  of  this  expres- 
sion. It  would  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  earliest  effects  of  reaction,  the 
increased  quantity  of  blood  pressing  upon  the  brain  and  inducing  a  comatose  or 
semi-comatose  condition.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  reaction  was  excessive,  and 
complications  evidently  dependent  upon  inflammatory  action  manifested  them- 
selves.  In  these  gray  powder  and  Dover's  powder,  in  three  grain  doses,  were 
given  three  times  a  day. 

Of  the  complicated  form  of  concussion  several  cases  are  related  in  detail,  with 
the  condition  of  the  brain  as  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination.  In  one  "the 
brain  was  bruised  all  over,  especially  towards  the  anterior  lobes,  and  upon  its 
upper  surface ;  and  at  its  base  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  were  likewise 
ecchymosed.  Blood  also  was  extravasated  at  these  injured  spots.  The  fluid  in 
ventricles  was  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  the  parts  around  were  ecchymosed."  In 
another  case  there  was,  moreover,  a  layer  of  blood  universally  diffused  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  brain.  The  action  of  contre-coup,  in  bruising  the  brain  at 
a  part  corresponding  to  that  portion  of  the  head  which  was  directly  opposite 
to  the  one  whereupon  the  blow  was  received,  was  very  evident. 

One  of  the  cases  is  of  great  interest  from  its  medico-legal  bearings.  A  man, 
56  years  of  age,  when  descending  a  ladder,  fell  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  strik- 
ing his  head  in  the  descent  against  a  projecting  wall.  He  died  on  the  second  day 
•with  symptoms  of  violent  contusion  of  the  brain.  At  the  autopsy,  no  fracture 
of  the  cranial  bones  was  found ;  "  at  the  base  of  the  bi'ain  the  arteries  were  in 
shape  and  quite  rigid  from  disease,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres  ivere 
several  points  of  extravasated  blood  about  the  size  of  peas."  The  heart  was 
hypertrophied,  and  the  left  valves  thickened.  The  kidneys  were  coarse  and 
granular.  Now,  in  this  case,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whether  the  man  fell 
as  a  consequence  of  an  apoplexy,  or  whether  the  extravasation  of  blood  was 
the  result  of  the  fall.  A  number  of  doubtful  cases  of  this  kind  are  given  in  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Wilks,  contained  in  this  volume  of  the  Reports,  which 
will  presently  be  considered. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  are  divided  by  Mr.  Bryant  into  several  classes  as 
follows  : — 

A.  Fractures  of  the  skull  unassociated  with  any  encephalic  complication. 

B.  Fractures  complicated  with  simple  concussion. 

c.  Fractures  associated  with  extravasation  of  blood  external  to  the  dura 
mater. 

D.  Fractures  complicated  with  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the 

brain. 

E.  Fractures   associated  with   extravasation   of    blood  within  the    cerebral 

structure. 

F.  Fractures  complicated  with  depression  of  bone. 

G.  Fractures  complicated  with  direct  injury  to  the  brain-structure. 
H.  Fractures  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Of  each  of  these  classes  several  exemplifying  cases  are  given ;  as  many  as 
twenty-six  cases  of  these  different  forms  of  fractures  being  thus  minutely  de- 
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tttiliMl.  From  tlicir  ponisal  the  justness  of  tlu>  divisidii  adopted  l)y  Mr.  IJnaiit 
is  a])pan'nt,  for  Dijitnii:  to  Ihr  sk-iill  itn:  inqHirttinl  Jus/  so  far  as  ihri/  iniudve 
tlir  rnDiial  contents. 

Tlioiiirh  tho  olVi'ct  of  the  contri'-coiij)  in  i)rodii('inc  contusion  of  tlio  brain  was 
vory  visihlo  in  thoso  rasos,  in  muio  of  tlicni  did  it  ])rodu(0  rracturc  of  tlic  skull. 
Indi't'd.  a  iVacturi'  of  tlu'  skull  l)y  rout rv-coitp  uevor  occurrod,  aocordinfj  to  Mr. 
liryant.  and  wo  arc  stronirly  inclini'd  to  afrroe  with  liim;  in  tlio  first  place, 
because  we  find  the  arjrunients  of  M.  Aran  unanswerable;'  and,  in  the  second, 
because  we  have  never  seen  one.  though  we  have  examined  several  collections 
for  this  purpose.  Such  a  fracture  is  only  a  continuation  of  a  direct  fracture,  of 
a  fracture  at  the  ])oint  struck. 

As  indit'ative  of  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  hemorrha[;e  from  the  nose, 
from  the  ear,  and  into  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue,  are  sym])toms  whose 
siirnilicnnce  and  value  have  been  much  discussed.  Of  Mr.  Hryant's  cases,  in  eiyht 
there  was  hemorrhai^e  from  the  ears;  in  all  this  was  followed  liya  discharii'e  of  ii 
serous  tiuid,  and  in  seven  cases  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  upon 
the  same  side.  Two  of  these  cases  proved  fatal,  and  in  them  both  the  fracture 
passed  through  the  petrous  l)one.  In  three  cases  there  was  epistaxis;  in  one 
of  these  the  fracture  extended  across  the  ethmoid  bone;  in  one,  the  frontal 
sinuses  were  full  of  idood  and  fractured;  and  in  the  third  the  tympanum  was 
found  full  of  Itlood,  and  the  memlirana  tympani  perfect,  and,  upon  careful  exa- 
minati(ni,  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  brain  was  found  to  have  been  lacerated.  Sub- 
conjunctival hemorrhatrc  occurred  in  four  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  in  one  and  all 
the  line  of  fracture  extended  through  the  orbital  i)late. 

The  source  of  the  serum,  or  of  the  colourless  liquid,  which  flows  from  the  ear, 
and  at  times  from  the  nose,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  si<rns  of  such  an  injury,  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable interest.  >[.  I.aufrier,  a  sur>reon  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  observe  this, 
in  18!^.T.  and  he,  remarking  that  first  blood  came  away,  and  afterwards  a  colour- 
less liquid,  supposed  that  it  was  the  serum  of  the  Idood,  flowing  away  after  its 
coagulation.  The  chemical  analysis  of  this  fluid  shows,  however,  that  it  does 
not  come  from  tho  blood  or  the  bloodvessels,  for  it  contains  very  little  albumen, 
or  none  at  all.  The  generally  received  opinion  now  is.  that  it  comes  from  the 
cephalo-rachidian  liquid,  to  which  it  is  similar  in  chemical  analysis,  and  where 
the  anatomical  lesions  have  been  minutely  noted,  they  have  been  found  to  be 
such  as  to  permit  this  liquid  to  escape. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  trephine,  some  valuable  conclusions  may  fairly  be 
drawn  from  the  consideration  of  those  cases.  Simple  fractures  of  the  skull, 
although  associated  with  depressed  bone,  if  unattended  with  marked  symptoms 
of  compression,  are  to  be  left  alone ;  as  a  rule  they  terminate  successfully. 
When  symptoms  of  compression  arise,  if  the  injury  be  local,  the  bone.  Mr. 
Bryant  says,  should  be  elevated.  Here  we  would  add  that  the  surgeon  should 
be  exceedingly  careful  that  the  symptoms  are  of  such  gravity  as  to  absolutely 
require  the  application  of  the  trephine.  In  using  it,  he  converts  a  simple  frac- 
ture into  a  compound ;  he  opens,  very  probably,  a  collection  of  blood  in  the 
cranial  cavity  and  exposes  it  to  the  air,  and  if  the  dura  mater  be  torn  he  opens 
the  arachnoid ;  such  complications  expose  to  very  great  dangers,  as  well  as  does 
the  compression  of  the  brain.  When  compression  of  the  brain  follows  a  gcnfiral 
■injury,  the  operation  of  trephining  is  useless,  if  not  injurious.  Compound  frac- 
tures of  the  skull,  attended  with  depression  and  comminution  of  the  bones,  are 
to  be  treated  by  the  removal  of  the  loose  portions  ;  and  if  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion exist,  and  the  bones  cannot  be  removed  without  the  use  of  the  trephine,  that 
instrument  is  to  be  employed,  although  with  great  care,  as  severe  injuries  to  the 
cranium  may  recover,  so  long  as  the  membranes  are  entire  and  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  uninjured.  When,  Mr.  Bryant  says,  compression  of  the  brain  fol- 
lows as  a  secondary  result  of  a  local  injury  over  the  course  of  the  meningeal 
artery,  that  is.  after  an  interval  of  time,  when  reaction  has  been  established, 
although  no  depressed  bone  may  be  present,  it  is  probably  produced  by  a  rup- 
ture of  one  of  the  arterial  branches ;  the  operation  of  trephining  may  then  be 

'  See  his  Memoir  in  the  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine  for  1844. 
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performed  with  a  chance  of  success,  although  it  is  rare  to  find  a  very  local 
extravasation,  the  blood  generally  passing  downwards  towards  the  base,  where 
the  operator  cannot  reach.  One  of  the  cases,  the  XIX.,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  ])atient  recovered  after  such  an  operation.  In  this,  after  the  removal  of  three 
small  pieces  of  bone — the  operation  was  performed  six  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injury — a  small  clot  of  blood  was  exposed  and  removed,  lying  external  to 
the  dura  mater,  which  was  uninjured.  The  case  was  one  remarkably  suited  to 
the  operation,  which  is  one  upon  which  the  surgeon  cannot  place  any  great  hope, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  for  all  the  operations  practised  for  the  relief  of 
traumatic  effusions,  in  Paris,  for  a  space  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  have,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  been  followed  by  the  death  of  the  patient. 

There  is  nothing  calling  for  special  notice  in  what  Mr.  Bryant  has  to  say  of 
concussion  of  the  spine.  As  is  seen  by  the  table,  all  of  the  cases,  twentjMwo  in 
number,  recovered.  In  the  simplest  form  there  is  but  slight  paralysis  and  loss 
of  sensation  of  that  portion  of  the  body  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  injured 
centres ;  in  more  severe  cases  there  is  some  retention  of  urine,  from  loss  of 
voluntary  power  over  the  muscles  which  regulate  micturition  ;  and  in  still  more 
perfect  examples  of  concussion  the  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  of  the  body  may  be 
entire,  and  associated  with  absolute  paralyisis  of  the  bladder  and  all  its  muscles, 
allowing  the  urine  to  flow  from  its  cavity  as  secreted.  This  condition  of  the 
bladder,  be  it  remarked,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  involuntary  discharge 
of  ui'ine  from  an  over-distended  viscus,  which  is  witnessed  in  the  simpler  class 
of  cases. 

The  very  grave  nature  of  the  next  class  of  injuries  in  Mr.  Bryant's  table,  is 
evident  from  a  glance  at  the  numbers  attached.  Of  the  twenty-four  examples 
of  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  spine  therein  recorded,  only  three  are  seen  to 
have  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  these  are  marked  as  only  "relieved,"  that  is 
to  say,  the  functions  of  the  cord  were  not  perfectly  restored.  Dislocation  of  the 
spinal  vertebra  is  generally  taught  to  be  an  accident  exceedingly  rare ;  but 
according  to  Mr.  Bryant's  experience,  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  Of  these  24 
cases,  6  were  cases  of  pure  dislocation  of  the  spine,  3  of  fracture,  and  8  of  frac- 
ture and  dislocation  combined ;  and  the  fact  in  these  seventeen  cases  was  veri- 
fied by  post-mortem  examination.  In  the  remaining  seven  cases  a  fracture  was 
diagnosed,  but  not  proved.  As  might  be  supposed,  dislocation  is  much  more 
common  in  the  cervical  than  in  the  dorsal  region;  and  in  both  the  upper  verte- 
brae, as  a  rule,  is  the  one  thrown  forward.  Of  these  twenty-four  cases,  the  cer- 
vical region  was  affected  in  ten ;  the  dorsal  in  fourteen,  in  one  of  these  three  of 
the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae  being  also  fractured.  In  reviewing  the  ten  examples 
of  injury  to  the  cervical  region,  it  appears  that  in  two  only  was  life  prolonged 
beyond  forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident;  in  one  of  dislocation  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  vertebrae,  with  disorganization  of  the  cord,  the  patient  survived 
but  thirteen  hours  ;  five  lived  only  thirty-six,  and  two  forty-eight  hours.  In  all 
these  the  disorganization  of  the  cord  had  taken  place  opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth 
vertebra.  In  two  examples  the  injury  to  the  spine  and  cord  corresponded  to 
the  seventh  cervical ;  one  of  these  lived  seventy-two  hours,  and  the  second  seven 
days.  In  all  of  these  cases  but  two  the  respiration  from  the  beginning  was 
diaphragmatic,  and  in  these  it  became  so  at  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours 
in  one  instance,  and  of  ninety-six  in  the  other.  Of  the  eleven  fatal  cases  of  frac- 
ture and  dislocation  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  three  died  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
eight  within  eighteen  days ;  the  other  three  died,  from  a  gradual  sinking  and 
from  bed-sores,  on  the  90th,  the  134th,  and  the  232d  days,  respectively.  In  the 
three  cases  that  recovered,  the  injury  was  about  the  three  lower  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Of  the  cases  reported  in  detail  by  Mr.  Bryant,  the  two  most  interesting  are 
mentioned  in  the  analysis  given  in  this  journal  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Feports, 
having  been  published  by  Dr.  Gull  in  his  Cases  nf  Paraplegia.  They  are  the 
cases  marked  as  the  XXIII.  and  the  XXIV.  in  that  communication. 

Mr.  Bryant  says  but  very  little  of  the  remaining  affections  of  the  spine,  men- 
tioned in  his  table,  a  few  lines  only  being  devoted  to  them,  and  in  these  there  is 
nothing  calling  for  notice.  Readers  anxious  for  more  information  upon  them, 
are  referred  by  him  "to  the  standard  works  upon  the  subject." 
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III.  <\isi  s  (if  I'lijifnrcd  Ctcnts  tlun'xii  Pari  nrif  ion.  l?v  .1.  HitAxroN  Iluii.s, 
M.l>..  1...11.I..  K.  L.  S..  &o. 

This  coiiiiiuinii'iition  oontiiins  the  history  oi'  thrco  cases  of  iMiptiin-  of  (lie  uterus 
durinir  ]>arliiriti(tn  ;  in  oiw  (if  whidi  tlu"  ciTvi.x  was  lacerated;  in  anotlier  there 
was  a  lonufituilinal  rupture,  alxuit  seven  inches  in  lenjrth,  e.xtendinjr  i'roni  just 
al)i)vo  the  os;  and  in  the  third  tlie  rent  was  such  as  to  have  allowi-d  the  cliild  to 
escape  into  the  jieritoneal  cavity,  where  it  was  found.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  case  of  each  one  of  tlie  three  classes  into  which  rupture  of  the  uterus  may  very 
proju'rly  he  divided. 

AVith  retrard  to  the  fre(iuency  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  in  12,10()  cases  of 
midwifery,  ccdlccted  liy  Dr.  Hicks  from  private  sources,  all  from  thoroufrhly 
irood  practitioners,  there  occurred  only  two  cases  aliout  which  there;  ccudd  he  no 
doulit.  and  two  in  which  there  was  unci-rlainty,  as  no  ]»ost-mortem  examination 
was  made.  Since  the  last  se])tennial  report  of  the  Lyin^-in  Charily  attached 
to  (Juy's  ]losj)ital,  8,1)82  cases  were  attended  by  the  ]iu|)ils,  and  in  these  only 
two  certain  cases  occurred,  and  none  suspected.  In  the  three  septennial  rejuirts 
already  i)ul)lished,  there  occurred,  in  22,-l'J8  cases,  five  certain  cases,  and  five 
uncertain.  This  jrives  a  total  of  43,800  cases,  with  nine  certain  cases  of  ru])ture, 
or  1  in  4,875;  or  if  the  uncertain  cases  be  included,  1  in  2,730.  Of  these  all  the 
undoubted  cases  died ;  and  of  the  uncertain,  six  out  of  seven.  In  only  one  did 
the  contents  of  the  uterus  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 

IV.  Cases  of  Morbus  Addisonii,  Mdanccmia,  Anaemia  Idiopathia,  Leuco- 
cyfhcm/a  Sphnica  e(  Lymphatica.     By  Samuki,  Wii.ks,  M.  I). 

This  communication,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  upon  several  obscure  forms  of 
disease,  which  are,  at  the  present  time,  excitinfj  much  attention  throu<;liout  the 
whole  medical  world.  The  first  case  it  contains  is  one  of  the  aflection  known  as 
morbus  xldd/'sonii,  or  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  A  man,  32  years  of 
age,  in  an  extremely  debilitated  condition,  and  with  his  skin  of  a  dark  colour, 
resembling  that  of  a  mulatto,  died  rather  suddenly  in  the  hospital,  three  days 
after  admission.  He  had  previously,  for  more  than  two  years,  l)een  under  obser- 
vation, and  during  all  this  time  his  ce)lour  was  the  same.  At  the  autopsy  all 
the  organs  were  found  healthy  or  nearly  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules,  both  of  which  were  quite  destroyed  in  structure  by  adventitious  de- 
posit. This  deposit  consisted  of  an  albuminou.s-cretaccous  material,  which  the 
microscope  showed  to  be  almost  structureless ;  it  was  an  amorphous  substance 
mixed  with  fatty  and  cretaceous  granules.  The  colouring  matter  in  the  skin 
was  situated  beneath  the  epidermis,  in  the  rete  mucosum,  following  the  course 
of  the  papillas,  thus  exactly  resembling  the  integument  of  a  negro.  In  a  note  to 
this  communication,  and  also  in  the  addenda,  seven  other  well-marked  cases  of 
a  similar  character  are  said  to  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  author,  since 
the  above  case  was  recorded. 

In  some  remarks  of  considerable  length  appended  to  the  history  of  this  case 
of  Addison's  disease.  Dr.  "Wilks  attempts  to  answer  the  numerous  and  weighty 
objections  that  have  been  brought  forward  against  the  views  and  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Addison.  The  most  important  arguments  and  facts  that  have  l)cen  pub- 
lished in  relation  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  affection,  have  been 
given  in  the  quarterly  summaries  of  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the 
medical  sciences  in  this  journal,  and  there  is  very  little  calling  for  present  notice 
in  what  Dr.  Wilks  here  says.  It  has  been  shown  that  supra-renal  disease  has 
been  found,  when  there  was  no  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  also  that  pigment- 
ary discoloration  constantly  occurs  without  any  morbid  affection  of  these  organs. 
In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  Dr.  Wilks  declares  that  the  skin  does 
not  become  discoloured  until  the  disease  has  existed  a  long  time,  the  correctness 
of  which  statement  additional  facts  are  required  in  order  to  prove ;  and  the 
second  olijection  he  does  not  answer  at  all  clearly — to  our  mind  it  remains  in 
all  its  force.  When,  moreover,  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  the  lower 
animals,  when  the  capsules  are  extirpated  without  great  injury  to  the  solar 
plexus,  the  animal  continues  to  live  as  before ;  and  that,  in  men,  the  capsules 
have  been  found  entirely  wanting,  as  if  congenitally  deficient,  without  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  and  marked  debility  during  life,  we  see  strong  reasons  for  re- 
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fusing  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  connection  as  that  of  cause  and  effect, 
between  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  the  symptoms  of  the  fatal 
malady  known  by  the  name  oi  morbus  Addisonii. 

The  next  article  in  this  communication  is  entitled  Jlelanremm  and  Discolora- 
tion of  the  Tissues  arising  from  Intermittent  Fever.  The  observations  of  a 
number  of  physicians  have  recently  shown  that  at  times,  in  intermittent  fever, 
the  blood  undergoes  a  disintegration  in  the  spleen,  and  the  haematine  from  the 
broken-up  corpuscles  circulates  through  the  system  until  it  becomes  impacted  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  causing  them  to  assume  a  dark 
colour.  The  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  pigment  is  formed  in  the  spleen,  are, 
that  in  the  spleen  of  man  and  other  animals  cellular  elements  inclosing  blood- 
globules  or  pigmentary  matters  are  often  met  with,  and  that  pigment  is  never 
found  in  other  organs,  except  also  present  in  the  liver  and  the  spleen.  The 
symptoms  of  the  affection  are  the  condition  of  the  blood,  resembling  that  of 
chlorosis,  and  the  troubles  caused  in  the  liver,  brain,  and  other  organs,  by  the 
obstructions  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  colouring  matter.  Dr.  AVilks  has 
nothing  new  on  the  subject  of  this  disease,  his  article  being  made  up  of  extracts 
from  the  chapter  entitled:  ''The  Pigment  Liver,  or  Melanamic  Liver,"  in  Fre- 
richs'  lately  published  work,  and  of  the  history  of  two  cases  from  the  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Bright's  Medical  Reports. 

Following  this  article  is  the  history  of  a  case  similar  to  those  contained  in  a 
communication  entitled:  "Idiopathic  Fatty  Degeneration,  with  Remarks  on 
Arcus  Senilis.''  in  vol.  III.  of  this  series  of  the  Reports,  of  which  an  analysis 
"was  given  in  this  Journal  for  October,  1859.  The  same  affection  is  here  styled 
simple  or  idiopathic  anemia.  At  the  autopsy  in  this  case,  no  cause  could  be 
detected  in  any  of  the  organs  for  the  great  ana?mia  under  which  the  patient 
had  laboured  ;  there  was  some  fatty  degeneration  in  the  heart,  as  might  be 
expected  where  an  anaemic  condition  had  existed  for  three  years.  Xo  mention 
is  made  of  the  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  might  have  revealed  the 
cause  of  the  anaemia,  for  the  patient  had  been  subject  to  diarrhoea  during  the 
•whole  time  of  her  illness. 

The  remainder  of  this  communication  is  occupied  by  the  reports  of  six  cases 
of  anaemia  accompanying  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  spleen, 
or  ancemia  li/mpihatica,  and  leucocythemia  splenica;  two  affections  Dr.  Wilks 
believes  to  be  distinct.  A  full  history  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  cases, 
with  an  abstract  of  others,  and  a  short  account  of  Dr.  Wilks'  views  thereupon, 
is  contained  in  the  October  number  of  this  Journal,  1859. 

This  communication  is  accompanied  by  two  plates,  one  representing  the  face 
of  the  man  affected  with  melasma  supra-renale  ;  the  other,  the  diseased  supra- 
renal capsule  in  its  position  upon  the  Iddney. 

V.  Sanguineous  Meningeal  Effusion  [Apoplexy);  Spontaneous  and  from 
Injury.     By  Samuel  Wilks,  ^\..  D. 

The  difiBculty,  or  even  the  impossibility,  of  determining,  in  certain  cases, 
whether  an  effusion  of  blood  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hemispheres,  is  owing  to  an  injury  received,  or  to  disease,  was 
very  briefly  referred  to  in  connection  with  one  of  the  cases  contained  in  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Bryant.  Of  course,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  both 
of  injury  or  disease,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  for  in  the  former  the  external  parts  are  affected,  while  in  the 
latter  the  mischief  is  within  the  cranium.  But  at  times,  and  in  meningeal  effu- 
sions particularly,  both  causes  mentioned  may  produce  the  same  effect,  and  if 
the  patient  has  been  known  to  have  received  a  faU  and  to  have  struck  his  head, 
the  case  must  prove  a  most  perplexing  one. 

Dr.  "Wilks  relates  some  cases  where  the  effusion  was  known  to  be  sponta- 
neous ;  others  where  a  blow  had  been  received ;  and  again,  others  where  the 
cause  was  dubious.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
pressure  upon  the  brain  from  meningeal  apoplexy ;  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances being  similar  in  all.  Of  the  spontaneous  cases,  the  patients,  who  had  been 
some  time  in  the  hospital,  had  Bright's  diseases  in  two  instances,  and  idiopathic 
anaemia  in  the  third.    The  two  doubtful  cases  were  comatose  when  admitted  ; 
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one  liad  fallcu  in  tlii'  street,  ami  was  said  to  liave  utlcrcil  an  exclamation  reler- 
rinu:  to  liis  liead  l>efore  he  fell  ;  the  otlier,  alter  jnevioiisly  leeliug  giddy,  liad 
fallen,  and  struck  her  head  ajrainst  the  door. 

It  is  itni)i)rtaut  to  ho  well  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  eases  of  this  kind,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  patient,  as  on  account  of  their  niedico-leyal  relations. 

VI.   Cast's  of  Poisoning. 

This  communication  contains  an  account  of  the  most  intercstin<,f  fatal  cases 
of  j)oisonin<j  that  have  occurred  in  the  hospital  since  the  jtuhlication  of  the  last 
volume  of  Jxeporfs.  One  was  by  liurnett's  disinfectin;j:  Huid  (chloride  of  zinc), 
one  by  brandy,  and  three  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  disinfecting  fluid'  was  swallowed  by  a  woman.  40  years  of  ago,  in  mistake 
for  a  glass  of  gin.  It  remained  on  the  stomach  only  ai)out  ten  minutes,  when 
it  was  vomited  up  again.  A  burning  sensation  was  felt  in  the  throat  and 
chest  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  l)Ut  an  ina- 
bility of  the  stomach  to  retain  food.  Death  ensued  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen 
weeks;  apparently  from  simple  prostration,  due  to  want  of  nourishment.  At  the 
autopsy,  the  stomach  was  found  so  much  ccmtracted  as  to  contain  only  a  quarter 
of  a  ])int  of  fluid,  and  completely  perforated  in  two  places  by  ulcers,  one  near  the 
cardiac,  the  other  near  the  pyloric  orifice.  There  was  no  decided  ])eritonitis. 
but  the  whole  of  the  serous  moml)rane  had  a  slightly  greasy  feel  when  touched, 
as  if  there  were  some  exudation  on  the  surface. 

In  the  case  of  poisoning  by  brandy,  the  patient,  a  man  27  years  of  age,  had 
drank  his  fill  from  a  gutter,  into  which  about  a  gallon  had  been  poured  from  a 
broken  bottle.  Taken  to  a  station-house  in  a  state  of  into.xication,  the  stomach- 
pump  was  applied,  and  emetics  administered.  The  stomach-pump  was  again 
applied  some  hours  afterwards  on  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  but  nothing  was 
removed.  lie  was  then  cold,  collapsed,  and  unable  to  swallow.  ITe  died  twelve 
hours  after  admission,  and  twenty-two  after  the  debauch.  At  the  autop.sy, 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  all  the  organs  were  found  much  congested  but 
structurally  healthy ;  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  was  obtained  from  the  contents 
of  the  stomach;  there  was  no  odour  about  the  brain,  and  no  spirit  could  be 
obtained  by  distillation. 

The  soap-lees  were  swallowed  by  a  child  18  months  old.  There  was  some 
difficulty  of  breathing,  but  the  most  marked  symptom  was  intense  heat  of  skin. 
Death  followed  in  twelve  hours.  At  the  examination  of  the  body,  the  larynx 
was  found  to  be  almost  closed,  at  its  top,  by  the  greatly  swollen  epiglottis,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  from  the  mouth  to  the  duodenum,  particularly  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  oesophagus,  was  changed  in  character  by  the  alkali, 
though  nowhere  destroyed. 

In  the  cases  where  sul{)huric  acid  was  swallowed,  death  resulted  from  the 
destruction  of  the  mucous  membranes  that  came  in  contact  with  the  poison, 
and  also  from  the  sero-albuminous  exudation  into  the  submucous  tissue.  One 
patient  lived  four  days,  another  eleven,  and  the  third,  a  child  but  17  months  old, 
died  in  seven  hours,  although  tracheotomy  was  performed  to  relieve  the  suffoca- 
tion caused  by  the  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  submucous  tissue  about  the  top 
of  the  larynx. 

Two  cases  are  added  to  these  to  illustrate  the  local  effects  on  the  mouth  and 
throat  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  In  these,  glycerine  was  applied  to  the 
parts,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  tincture  of  opium,  and  mucilage, 
was  given  internally.  In  one  instance,  that  where  sulphuric  acid  was  taken,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  peeled  off,  and  was  afterwards 
restored.  The  ulterior  efTects  of  caustic  poisons  in  causing  constriction  of  the 
(esophagus,  are  seen  in  the. case  of  gastrotomy  previously  described. 

VII.  Description  of  some  new  Wax  Models,  illustrating  several  Cases  of 
Elephantiasis,  Diseases  of  the  Nails,  etc.  etc. 

This  communication,  though  a  very  interesting  one,  ia,  of  course,  more  parti- 
cularly to  be  appreciated  and  used  by  those  who  are  able  to  study  the  models 
therein  described. 

'  According  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  each  ounce  of  Burnett's  solution  contains 
200  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
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Yni.  Malposition  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera  in  relation  to  the  Causes  and 
Diagnosis  of  Disease.     By  S.  0.  IIabershox,  M.  D. 

This  communication  contains  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  there  was  com- 
plete transposition  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  The  patient  was  a 
woman,  48  years  of  age,  who  was  dying  when  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
condition  of  things  was  detected  only  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

It  contains,  in  addition,  a  minute  account  of  changes  in  position  undergone  at 
times  by  the  different  portions  of  the  intestine  in  the  abdomen,  showing  the 
uncertainty  of  resting  solely  on  their  normal  site  as  our  guide  in  diagnosis. 
These  changes  in  position  are  caused  by  distension,  by  rotation,  by  the"  effect 
of  old  adhesions,  and  by  congenital  arrangement. 

The  communication  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  one,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  title  led  us  to  look  for  something  more  than  merely  this  account  of  the 
changes  in  position  of  portions  of  the  intestinal  tube,  which  forms  by  no  means 
all  the  '•  abdominal  viscera." 

A  plate  is  attached  representing  the  position  of  the  viscera  in  the  case  above 
mentioned. 

IX.  Gunshot  Wound  in  the  Loins;  Fracture  of  the  Lamina  of  the  Ver- 
tebra ;  Peiforation  of  the  descending  Colon ;  Fecal  Abscess ;  large  white 
Kidneys;  Albuminuria;  Death  nearly  Four  Years  after  the  Injury.  By 
S.  O.  Habershox,  M.  D. 

The  patient  whose  very  curious  case  is  here  described  was  a  soldier,  18  years 
of  age,  who  was  wounded  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  A  ball,  weighing 
more  than  one  and  a  quarter  ounces,  passed  through  the  spinal  canal,  breaking 
the  lamina  of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebra-.  The  point  where  it  entered 
was  below  the  termination  of  the  cord ;  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  the  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  terminal  nerves  before  their  exit,  nor  the  large  veins  upon 
the  vertebra,  were  injured.  Pain  for  a  short  time  down  the  thighs  was  the  only 
symptoms  which  could  be  referred  to  any  injury  to  the  spinal  nerves.  Three 
days  after  the  wound  the  ball  passed  per  anum. 

The  renal  disease,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  man"s  death,  is  attributed,  by 
Dr.  Habershon,  to  the  contiguity  of  the  kidneys  with  the  inflamed  tissues  injured 
by  the  ball.  He  has  several  times  observed  such  disease  to  arise  after  chronic 
dysentery  has  continued  some  time. 

This  communication  is  accompanied  by  a  plate,  exhibiting  the  gunshot  wound 
in  the  loins  extending  into  the  colon. 

X.  Cases  of  Pyoemia.     By  S.  0.  Habershox,  M.D. 

These  cases  are  two  in  number.  The  first  is  that  of  a  woman,  34  years  of  age, 
whose  condition  for  some  time  had  been  one  of  extreme  destitution.  She  was 
admitted  as  labouring  under  a  severe  ague,  having  every  day  rigors,  followed  by 
heat  and  sweating.  Large  blebs  were  developed  on  the  skin,  especially  on  the 
hands  and  feet.  She  became  more  and  more  prostrate,  notwithstanding  the 
treatment,  which  was  throughout  stimulating,  until  her  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  eleventh  day,  or  aljout  twenty-five  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  There  was  nothing  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  state  of  any  of  the 
organs  as  examined  after  death. 

"Pyaemia."  Dr.  Habershon  says,  "is  the  name  of  a  condition  with  generally 
well-marked  symptoms ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  other  degrees  of  severity  it 
comprehends  many  cases  of  so-called  rheumatism,  and  probably,  also,  such  as 
that  narrated."  We  think  this  case  would  be  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
acute  pemphigus  rather  than  one  of  pytx-mia,  no  matter  of  what  degree  of  severity. 
Similar  cases  are  thus  described  by  Cazenave  and  Schedel,  and  several  other 
writers  on  diseases  of  the  skin.' 

The  other  case  is  that  of  a  young  man,  19  years  of  age,  who,  while  suffering 
from  gonorrhoea — how  long  the  running  had  existed  is  not  stated — had  slight 
rheumatism  of  the  knees  and  ankles,  and  lobular  pneumonia  at  the  base  of  the 
right  lung.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  considered  as  convalescent,  he  got  up 
to  go  to  the  night-chair,  and,  after  the  bowels  had  acted,  complained  of  faint- 

•  See  the  work  of  Cazenave  and  Schedel.  4th  edit.,  page  202. 
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ness  ;  oarriod  to  liis  IkmI,  in  lialt'  an  Imur  lie  luul  roasiul  to  broatlio.  At  tlu' 
uutojisy  it  was  t'luiiul  that  tlu-rc  had  liccn  ]>hli'ltitis  of  the  jirostatic  veins,  wliich 
conlainoil  a  wcll-markt'd  antc-innrtt'in  clot  that  I'xtcndcd  thnni<;h  the  iliacs, 
the  veua  cava,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  tlie  puhnonaiy  arteries  throu^liout 
the  luufTS. 

Tliis  case.  Dr.  ITaljei-slion  says,  tends  to  eoufirin  tlie  ideas  of  those  ])hysieians 
who  aflinn  tliat  the  syniptouis  resenildinj,^  ilieuniatisni,  i)rodueed  by  jjonorrhoa, 
arise  from  tlie  al>sori)tiiiu  of  noxious  materials  leadin}^'  to  change  in  the  mole- 
cular or  chemical  states  of  the  blood;  in  fact,  producing  jiya'mia. 

XI.  Cases  Jllustrafive  of  (he  Treatment  of  lihctnna/ic  Fever.  Hv  (!.  Wiiit- 
i.Kv,  M.  D. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  l)y  an  examination 
of  the  eases  of  rheumatic  fever  treated  in  the  wards  of  (iuy's  Jlospital  by  the 
different  jdiysicians  during  tlie  last  three  or  four  years,  what  mode  of  treatment 
appears  most  freinienlly  and  most  ra])idly  successful.  For  this  ])urpose  the 
cases  of  acute  ni)rous  rheumatism  have  been  selected,  and  twenty-three  such  are 
brieHy  reported. 

In  fifteen  of  these  cases  salts  of  potash  were  given,  cither  at  first  or  after  the 
failure  of  other  means.  In  no  instance  did  they  fail  to  effect  a  cure,  which, 
oven  in  severe  eases,  was  sometimes  attained  very  rapidly.  Some  recent  acute 
eases  treated  with  lemon-juice  made  a  very  rapid  cure,  but  in  many  instances 
this  remedy  proved  ineffectual. 

From  what  is  known  of  the  nature  of  rheumatic  fever  the  alkaline  treatment 
would  certainly  seem  to  promise  most  success.  The  chief  indications  in  the 
treatment  are,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  undue  amount  of  lithic  a(;id,  or  to 
favour  its  conversion  into  urea,  and  to  facilitate  the  elimination  of  the  filirin 
present  in  excess  in  the  blood.  Alkalies  not  only  act  as  solvents  for  lithic  acid, 
but  they  also  dissolve  fibrin,  and,  in  addition,  their  neutral  salts,  especially  those 
of  potash,  are  diuretic. 

XII.  Lesions  of  the  Nervous  System  Producing  Diabetes.  By  F.  W.  Pavy, 
M.D. 

In  a  bibliographical  notice  contained  in  the  number  of  this  journal  for  April  last 
will  be  found  a  very  full  analysis  of  a  most  important  paper  on  the  sugar-forming 
function  of  the  liver,  published  by  Dr.  Pavy  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Reports. 
The  experimental  investigations  therein  detailed  controvert  the  views  entertained 
by  physiologists  with  respect  to  the  production  of  sugar  by  the  liver  during  life. 
They  show  conclusively  that  in  the  healthy  organ,  during  life,  there  is  a  sub- 
stance which,  in  its  chemical  bearings,  is  exceedingly  like  dextrine,  and  prone 
to  most  rapid  transformation  into  sugar  when  in  contact  with  complex  nitro- 
genized  animal  materials.  In  the  liver  after  death  this  transformation  takes 
place,  and  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that  this  organ  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  strongly  charged  with  a  saccharine  principle  when  the  animal  is 
alive.  The  fact  is,  however,  as  Dr.  Pavy  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  natur- 
ally, during  life,  there  exists  a  force,  or  condition,  which  overcomes  this  strong 
chemical  tendency  to  a  saccharine  metamorphosis  ;  and  the  hepatine,  as  he 
terms  this  peculiar  substance,  does  not  undergo  this  conversion.  In  pursuijig 
his  researches  during  the  past  year.  Dr.  Pavy  has  been  led  to  follow  out  new 
paths  of  inquiry;  and,  in  this  present  communication,  ^e  proposes  to  mention 
the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  his  experimental 
investigations  concerning  the  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  that  produce 
saccharine  urine. 

The  fact  from  which  Dr.  Pavy  now  starts,  is  this :  "When,  after  the  pithing  of 
an  animal,  artificial  respiration  is  resorted  to,  so  as  to  allow  the  heart's  action 
to  continue  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  go  on,  then  the  sugar  formed  as 
a  post-mortem  effect  in  the  liver  is  carried  from  it  and  distributed  through  the 
system  to  be  eliminated  with  the  urine.  When,  however,  the  circulation  is  not 
kept  up  no  sugar,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  system. 
An  experiment  in  proof  of  this  was  mentioned  in  his  last  paper;  and  two  are 
detaOed  in  this,  in  one  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  was  divided,  in 
the  other  the  central  portion,  which  show  that  when  artificial  respiration  is 
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kept  up  the  urine  becomes  strongly  saccharine,  and  that  this  results  from  the 
ordinary  post-mortem  change  in  the  liver  furnishing  sugar,  which  is  carried 
by  the  circulation  to  the  kidnej's.  thence  to  be  discharged  by  their  action.  This 
fact,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  established,  namely,  that  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata  the  cause  preventing  the  tran.sfurmation  of  hepa- 
tine  into  sugar  ceases  to  act. 

When  the  spinal  cord  was  divided,  and  in  some  of  the  experiments  the  division 
was  made  as  high  as  between  the  second  and  third  vertebrae,  when,  of  course, 
artificial  respiration  was  required  to  maintain  the  circulation,  diabetes  was  never 
produced.  With  regard  to  the  brain,  when  the  experiments  are  attended  with 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  it  is  scarcely  allowable  to  speak  positively,  but 
it  is  almost  a  matter  of  equal  certainty  that  its  functions  may  be  completely 
destroyed  without  the  urine  becoming  saccharine.  It  is  then  only  when  the 
medulla  oblongata  ceases  to  act.  from  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  from  its  de- 
struction, that  the  hepatine  is  transformed  into  sugar,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  liver  loses  a  force  or  a  condition  that  checks  the  chemical  tendencies  of 
hepatine. 

The  channel  by  which  the  medulla  oblongata  transmits  this  influence  down- 
wards was  then  endeavoured  to  be  established.  The  spinal  cord  cannot  consti- 
tute the  passage  for  the  transit  of  this  force,  because,  as  just  said,  after  its 
division  the  liver  remains  in  an  ex-saccharine  state.  Neither  could  it  be  the 
pneumogastrics,  for  these  nerves  have  been  divided  over  and  over  again  without 
the  production  of  diabetes.  Dr.  Pavy  divided,  also,  in  the  same  animal,  both 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  region  and  the  two  pneumogastrics,  and  no 
diabetes  resulted.  When  everything  belonging  to  the  nervous  system  passing- 
through  the  neck  was  divided,  which  was  done  by  decapitating  the  animal,  and 
artificial  respiration  was  employed  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  the  urine  was 
strongly  saccharine.  'J'he  channel  of  communication,  therefore,  must  be  through 
the  sympathetic  nerves.  Section  of  the  carotid  sympathetic  has  frequently  been 
performed,  and  no  one  has  ever  spoken  of  it  as  leading  to  the  production  of 
diabetes.  There  is,  however,  another  part  of  the  sympathetic  system  running 
through  the  neck,  namely,  the  filaments  accompanying  the  vertebral  arterv. 
When  these  were  divided  Dr.  Pavy  obtained  a  most  strongly-marked  diabetes. 
At  first  Dr.  Pavy  supposed  that  this  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  liver,  but  certain  phenomena  were  observed 
in  subsequent  experiments  that  tend  to  show  that  there  is  something  yet  to  be 
discovered  beyond  this.  Our  knowledge  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  so  imper- 
fect, and  its  connections  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
the  reason  of  all  that  is  observed  in  experimenting  upon  it. 

Commencing  then  at  this  point  in  the  vertebral  canal  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  Dr.  Pavy  followed  up  the  sympathetic  nerve,  proceeding  upwards  towards 
the  head,  and  downwards  through  the  chest  towards  the  abdomen.  A  great 
number  of  experiments  were  performed  in  pursuing  this  investigation,  the  animal 
operated  upon  being  generally  a  healthy  dog,  kept  upon  an  animal  diet  and  taken 
at  a  period  of  full  digestion.  Each  of  the  experiments  is  minutely  detailed,  as 
are  all  those  that  were  performed  at  each  step  of  this  investigation.  Their  re- 
sults, wliich.  notwithstanding  the  great  interest  attached  to  every  point  in  these 
researches,  is  all  that  can  be  given  in  this  analysis,  will  be  briefly  stated. 

When  the  sympathetic  filaments,  running  up  on  each  side  from  the  superior 
thoracic  ganglion  to  the  vertebral  canal,  were  torn  through,  the  urine  became 
saccharine.  Wishing  to  see  the  effect  of  dividing  the  filaments  in  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  believing  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  severing  also  the  arte- 
ries which  he  thought  would  produce  fatal  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Pavy  tied  these 
arteries  before  their  entrance  into  the  vertebral  foramina,  and  also  the  two 
carotids  on  account  of  the  free  anastomosis  existing  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
between  these  two  pairs  of  vessels.  The  ligature  of  these  vessels  did  not  pro- 
duce diabetes;  and  when,  under  these  circumstances,  the  division  of  the  two 
vertebral  canals  was  effected  diabetes  resulted.  Having  found,  in  the  course  of 
these  experiments,  that  no  apprehension  of  death  need  be  entertained  from  loss 
of  blood  if  the  section  were  made  without  anv  delieation  of  the  arteries,  the 
No.  LXXYIL— Jan.  1860.  13 
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vortt'liral  caiials  only  \V(>ri'  njit  rati'd  u])oii.  and  to  Dr.  I'avv's  nstonisliiiu'iit  the 
uriiii'  (lid  not  IjOiomo  sarchiirino.  'i'lu-  iurlusion  of  tho  camtids  in  tlic  experi- 
ments was.  therel'ore.  a  noeessary  cundition  for  the  produetion  ol'  dialx'tes.  lie 
son<rht.  then,  to  diseover  what  couUl  lie  the  iuHuenee  of  the  lii;atiire  ol'  the  carotids 
in  iK'teiinininjr  this  etVeet.  As  dial>etes  was  not  ]irodiu'ed  when  they  were  eare- 
fully  tii'd  toirether  with  tlie  vertettrals  if  eoidd  not  lie  tVom  the  sinipU'  ohstriiction 
made  to  tlie  passafre  ol"  lih)od ;  it  must  liave  l)een  owinjr  to  the  <U'struetion  oi  the 
.sympathetic  lihiments  ramityinfr  ujton  tlie  exterior  of  these  vessels.  At  the 
U])per  part  ot"  the  neck  there  is  ipiite  a  lar<re  oval-shaped  fran^lion  that  sends 
ime  branch  to  the  jtneumoirastric  and  numerous  filaments  to  the  carotid  artery. 
AViien  this  was  removed  an  intensely  dialietic  ell'ect  was  pioduced;  ol"  all  the 
operations  performed,  this  was  the  most  certain  and  speedy  in  producinir  diahetes. 
It  is.  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppo.se  that  the  destruction  of  its  carotid  branches, 
conjoined  with  the  destruction  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  vertebral  canal,  is  the 
cause  of  the  result  obtained.  The  destruction  of  either  siufrly  is  not  sullicient 
to  produce  the  efl'cct  which  the  destructicm  of  the  two  would  seem  to  be  the 
cause  of  inducinrr.  AVhen  the  carotids  were  tied,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  atlas  were  scraped  bare  so  as  to 
destroy  all  that  laid  in  connection  with  the  vertebral  foramen,  the  urine  gave  a 
decidedly  strong  reaction  of  the  presence  of  sugar. 

Upon  the  sympathetic  in  the  chest  a  number  of  operations  were  performed. 
In  some  of  these  experiments  the  strongest  diabetes  was  noticed;  in  others, 
from  some  cause,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  only  traces  of  sugar  could  be 
found  in  the  urine ;  and  in  others,  there  was  none  at  all.  To  ascertain  the 
effect  of  dividing  the  nerves  immediately  connected  with  the  liver  — those  con- 
tained in  the  lesser  omentum— two  experiments  were  made.  In  both  of  them 
a  considerable  amount  of  hemorrhage  resulted.  Neither  of  them  was  attended 
with  the  slightest  discoverable  diabetic  ett"ect. 

From  this  series  of  experiments  the  evidence  is  most  conclusive  that  lesions 
of  certain  parts  of  the  sympathetic  system  produce  strongly-marked  diabetes. 
"What  the  chain  of  phenomena  is,  by  which  such  an  effect  is  determined,  consti- 
tutes a  most  important  problem,  one,  too,  most  difficult  of  solution;  but  we  may 
hope  for  much  Avhen  it  is  being  investigated  by  so  able  and  industrious  a  phy- 
siologist as  Dr.  Pavy  has  more  than  once  proved  himself  to  be. 

This  communication  is  accompanied  by  a  plate  showing  the  cervical  and  tho- 
racic sympathetic  of  the  dog. 

XIII.  Contributions  to  the  Practical  Surgery  of  New  Growths  or  Tumours. 
Series  III.,  Cysts.    By  J.  Birkett. 

In  this  communication  those  new  growths  dependent  upon  the  formation  of 
cysts  are  illustrated.  Those  developed  on  the  integument  of  the  whole  external 
surface  of  the  body,  and  also  those  in  so  much  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
oral  orifice  and  the  female  genital  organs  as  are  within  sight,  are  included. 
Though  it  has  a  certain  value,  this  contribution,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  possesses  by  no  means  the  same  interest  as  the  others  of  this  same 
series,  published  in  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  the  Reports.  The  pathology 
and  treatment  of  the  cysts  that  form  in  relation  with  the  glands  which  secrete 
sebaceous  matter,  and  with  those  which  secrete  mucus,  are  well  understood. 
Mr.  Birkett  relates  twenty-one  cases  of  the  former,  and  fourteen  of  the  latter. 

Two  plates  are  attached  to  this  communication,  one  to  illustrate  a  case  of 
labial  cyst ;  the  other  one  of  sublingual  cyst,  or  ranula. 

XIY.   Cases  of  Aneurism  of  the  Cerehral  Vessels.     By  William  Gull.  M.  D. 

According  to  Dr.  Gull,  aneurism  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  not  so  extremely 
rare  a  disease  as  has  been  supposed.  It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that 
such  cases  have  been  looked  for,  and  already  quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been 
reported.  It  is.  moreover,  an  affection  which,  even  when  looked  for.  is  very 
likely  to  escape  detection.  When  death  occurs  from  rupture  of  the  sac,  recent 
coagula  may  so  imbed  and  conceal  it  that  unless  very  carefully  looked  for  it  will 
not  be  found,  for  the  sac  is  often  small  and  thin  and  transparent,  except  at  the 
point  of  rupture.  Again,  when  death  has  taken  place  from  changes  around  the 
aneurism,  as  by  pressure  or  softening,  the  sac  itself  may  present  such  appear- 
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ances  that  unless  a  minute  dissection  be  made  of  it,  its  true  nature  may  not  be 
discovered. 

Of  sixty-two  cases  of  inter-cranial  aneurism,  collected  by  Dr.  Gull,  the  seat  of 
the  disease  was  as  follows : — 

r  Yertebrals 4 

Yertebrals  and  branches,  j  |^^\\%^gg^lgj^;^,^g^;^^^  ;     ^0 

[  Posterior  cerebral       ....       3 


f  Internal  carotids  by  sella  turcica 
I   Middle  cerebral 
Carotids  and  branches.      -[  Anterior  cerebral 

I  Anterior  communicating    . 
1^  Posterior  communicating  . 


28 

8 

1.0 

6 
1 
4 


34 
Of  58  of  these  cases,  where  the  sex  is  given,  3.5  were  males,  and  23  females. 
The  age  is  also  given  in  fifty-eight  cases,  and  they  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Under  2.5  years 12 

25  to  40       "  13 

40  to  60       "  29 

Over  60       "  4 

58 
Tables  are  added  giving  the  synopsis  of  the  symptoms  of  aneurism  of  the 
basilar  artery,  of  those  of  aneurism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  of  those  of 
aneurism  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  in  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
of  those  of  aneurism  of  the  arteries  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  detailed  histo- 
ries of  six  cases  of  inter-cranial  aneurism  are  also  contained  in  this  communi- 
cation. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  symptoms  or  order  of  symptoms,  upon  which 
a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  aneurism  can  be  made.  The  liability  of  the  cerebral 
vessels  to  this  lesion  must,  however,  always  enter  into  our  calculations  in  the 
general  diagnosis  of  tumours,  especially  when  there  is  evidence  of  local  pressure 
on  parts  about  the  base  of  the  brain. 

This  communication  is  illustrated  by  two  wood-cuts  and  one  plate. 

XV.  On  Retroversion  of  the  Aortic  Valves  from  Disease  in  the  Sinuses  of 
Valsalva.     By  William  Gull,  M.  D. 

The  wonderful  simplicity  and  perfection  of  the  action  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva 
for  adapting  the  aortic  valves  to  prevent  regurgitation  during  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricle  are  well  known  to  physiologists.  The  case  here  reported  by  Dr.  GuU 
draws  attention  to  an  accident  that  may  occur  when  these  sinuses  become  rigid 
from  aetheromatous  changes.  Some  of  the  conditions  by  which  retroversion  of 
the  aortic  valves  may  be  produced  have  already  been  referred  to,  but  the  direct 
injfluence  of  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  sinuses  has  never  been  noticed.  The 
case  is  thus  related : — 

John  H ,  ajt.  39,  a  day  labourer  in  the  docks,  always  had  good  health  until 

ten  weeks  before  admission  into  Guy's  Hospital.  His  symptoms — breathless- 
ness.  orthopnoea.  palpitation,  and  cough — came  on  suddenly.  He  never  had 
rheumatism.  The  distress  of  breathing  continued,  and  was  attended  with  so 
much  pain  across  the  chest,  that  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  was  suspected.  The 
pain  was.  however,  probably  attributable  to  sudden  and  continued  distension 
of  the  left  ventricle.  The  stethoscopic  symptoms  were  only  those  of  aortic 
regurgitation.  He  remained  unrelieved,  and  died  after  being  five  weeks  in  the 
hospital. 

At  the  autopsy  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  were  found  extremely  aetheromatous, 
and  the  aortic  valve  corresponding  to  one  of  these  was  retroverted. 

This  communication  is  illustrated  by  a  plate. 
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XVI.  On  Di'sfrudivi'  Cliaiuji's  in  the  Lumj/iom  Disvasrs  in  the  Mc<lia.s(innm 
Inntdinq  or  Compressing  the  Pncumogastric  Nerves  and  J'uhnonari/  J'lexiis. 
Hy  Wii.UAM  Gvi.h,  M.I). 

riiysiolojrists  luivo  itrovcd  l)y  oxporiinpnis,  that,  when  in  animals  l)oth  the 
inifiiinoirastrir  nervrs  aro  liividi-d.  tho  hnif^s  untUM-LT"  (U'stnictivo  cluinfjcs.  The 
I'tVott  of  (livitlintr  only  one  of  these  nerves  is  not  sd  well  tletcnnined,  some  ])hy- 
sioloirists  afVirminj;  that  the  eorrespomlinir  lunfr  lieeomes  iiiflam(>(l,  while  others, 
and  they  are  the  irreat  majority,  deelare  that  no  olnious  ell'ects  are  produeed. 
Kx|ieriments,  however,  can  only  l>e  made  u])on  these  nerves  in  the  ueek,  and  as 
tlu'y  eommunieate  i'reely  in  the  jMilmonary  plexus,  it  is  prohahle  that  one  nerve 
ean  maintain  the  normal  inte<::rity  of  this  plexus,  and  morbid  efl'ects  will  not 
result  from  injury  to  the  other.  When,  however,  the  nerves  and  their  plexus 
are  injuri'd  hy  disease  lower  down  al)out  the  root  of  the  lunp  the  results  are 
different,  heeause  the  branches  fr<>in^  to  either  lunir  may  be  individually  imi)li- 
cated,  and  eonsetpiently  the  eorres])ondinn-  liuiu;  l)e  directly  deprived  oi'its  nerv- 
ous sup})ly.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  three  cases  detailed  in  this  pa])er.  In  one 
of  these  an  aneurism  of  the  left  side  of  the  andi  of  the  aorta  pressed  upon  the 
left  pueumoLiastric  neive  and  the  up})er  part  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  and  there 
was  sloughinu'  ])neumonia  of  the  left  lung'.  In  the  second,  cancer  of  the  a^so- 
j)hai.'-us  invaded  the  trunk  of  the  rij,''ht  pncumogastric  nerve  and  the  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  plexus  behind  the  right  bronchus  ;  the  result  was  pneumonic 
consolidation  and  commencing  gangrene  of  the  right  lung.  In  the  third,  a 
fibrous  thickening  of  the  tissue  in  the  mediastinum  implicated  the  right  pneu- 
inogastric  nerve  and  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  plexus;  the  pulmonary 
tissue  in  the  right  side  was  consolidated,  iufdtrated  with  pus,  and  sloughing, 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  were  much  dilated  and  full  of  muco-purulent  secretion. 

The  mode  in  which  injury  to  the  pncumogastric  nerve  produces  such  disas- 
trous effects  upon  the  lung,  is  by  paralysis  of  the  bronchi  and  air  vessels.  The 
bronchial  tubes  become  unable  to  empty  themselves  of  their  contents,  a  muco- 
purulent secretion  accumulates,  concomitant  exudation  into  the  air-cells  takes 
place,  and  at  length  disintegration  of  the  tissue. 

XVII.  On  Factitious  Urticaria.     By  William  Gull,  M.  D. 

In  this  communication,  attention  is  directed  to  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
wheals  are  produced  upon  the  skin  when  rubbed  by  the  dress  or  otherwise,  or 
when  stretched  by  the  use  of  the  muscles  in  violent  exertion.  Though  this  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  skin  is  common,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  persons,  in 
some  it  is  so  extreme  that  it  can  l)e  truly  termed  morbid.  In  one  of  Dr.  (JuU's 
patients,  when  the  face  was  wiped  with  a  towel,  or  the  socks  pulled  on,  the  skiu 
quickly  became  swollen  and  stiff  with  wheals. 

These  wheals  are  most  readily  produced  in  places  where  the  skin  is  well  sup- 
plied with  muscular  fibre-cells.  No  matter  how  susceptible  it  might  have  been 
before,  when  chloroform  was  dropped  upon  the  skin  no  wheal  could  be  brought 
out ;  when  ice  was  applied  to  the  part  immediately  after  friction,  a  wheal  did 
not  arise ;  and  by  stretching  the  skin,  a  wheal  could  be  obliterated,  apparently 
by  obliterating  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  tissue.  Fictitious  urticaria  must, 
therefore,  be  the  result  of  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre-cells  contained  in 
the  skin. 

This  communication  is  illustrated  by  a  plate,  showing  two  letters  raised  upon 
the  arm.  They  have  risen  into  bold  relief,  pale,  and  surrounded  with  a  capillary 
blush. 

XVIII.  Contributions  to  Dental  Pathology.  By  S.  James  A.  Salter,  M.  B., 
F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S. 

The  first  of  the  contributions  is  on  the  impaction  of  permanent  teeth  in  the 
substance  of  the  maxillary  bones.  It  not  unfrecjuently  happens  that  certain  of 
the  temporary  teeth  are  found  present  and  firm  in  the  adult  mouth,  whilst  the 
corresponding  permanent  teeth,  those  which  should  have  succeeded  and  replaced 
them,  have  not  made  their  appearance.  In  these  cases,  the  presence  of  the 
temporary  tooth  is  almost  always  associated,  not  with  the  total  suppression  and 
absence  of  the  corresponding  permanent  one,  but  with  its  presence  in  an  abnor- 
mal position.     Seven  cases  are  described  in  which  this  condition  of  things  was 
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found  to  exist,  eacli  of  them  illustrated  by  a  wood-cut.  The  histories  of  several 
cases  are  also  detailed,  in  which  tlie  capsule  of  the  impacted  ])ermanent  tooth 
dilated  into  a  serous  sac.  One  of  these  cases  is  also  illustrated  by  a  wood-cut. 
This  is  a  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  surgeon,  that  an  expanding  tumour 
in  the  antrum  maxillare,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  maxillary  bones,  may 
depend  on  a  serous  cyst  involving  a  misplaced  tooth. 

The  second  contribution  is  on  the  subject  of  "  Warty  Teeth,"  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  the  analysis  of  the  last  volume  of  Re-ports.  This  contri- 
bution is  likewise  illustrated  by  two  wood-cuts. 

XIX.  Cases  of  Injured  Arteries.     By  Alfred   Poland  and  Constantine 

HOLVAN.  M.  D. 

In  the  first  of  the  cases  reported  in  this  communication,  there  was  a  traumatic 
aneurism  of  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  the  relief  of  which  the 
artery  was  tied  both  above  and  below  the  sac,  and  still  it  pulsated  as  freely  as 
before.  After  tying  the  radial  artery  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  from 
the  deep  palmer  arch,  all  pulsation  ceased  immediately,  lu  the  second,  the 
wrist  was  wounded  by  a  cut  from  a  knife,  and  although  both  ends  of  the  radial 
artery,  the  only  one  that  was  thought  to  be  injured,  were  tied,  the  hemorrhage 
still  continued,  and  was  only  arrested  by  the  ligature  of  the  ulnar. 

The  third  case  is  one  of  aneurism  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  following  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  necrosed  head  of  the  fi))ula,  proba1)ly  from  some 
injury  then  received  by  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  An  attempt  to  ligature  the 
vessel  at  the  seat  of  the  aneurism  was  ineffectual,  even  after  freely  laying  open 
the  sac,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  vessel  and  its  retraction  into  the 
interosseous  space ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  tie  the  femoral,  which  was  done  at 
the  upper  third. 

In  addition  to  these  three  cases  of  injured  arteries  this  communication  con- 
tains the  details  of  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  from  strumous  disease, 
where  the  head  of  the  right  femur  was  spontaneously  cast  off  and  found  in  an 
abscess  below  Poupart's  ligament,  from  which  it  was  removed. 

XX.  On  some  points  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Heart  Disease.  By 
G.  H.  Barlow,  M.  D. 

This  essay,  though  only  five  and  a  half  pages  in  length,  is  one  of  very  great 
interest,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  many  carefully  made  observations  and 
much  reflection.  It  is  written  to  point  out  that  the  greater  number  of  valvular 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
circulation  in  general,  have  a  tendency  to  range  themselves  into  one  or  other  of 
two  large  classes,  according  to  which  classification  our  treatment  should  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  regulated.  The  great  difference  between  these  diseases  consists 
in  the  obstruction — for,  after  all,  regurgitation  is  practically  the  same  as  obstruc- 
tion— originating  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  that  great  barrier  the  mitral  valve. 
The  tendency  of  disease  of  the  heart  is  to  propagate  itself  backwards;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  of  the  circulation.  Now  this  ten- 
dency is,  in  the  case  of  aortic  disease,  opposed,  and  often  for  a  long  time  suc- 
cessfully opposed,  by  the  perfect  closure  of  the  mitral  valve.  When,  however, 
the  mitral  valve  is  affected,  and  its  closure  is  imperfect,  the  lungs,  right  heart, 
and  liver,  become  gorged  in  rapid  succession. 

In  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  what  we  most  dread,  are  death  from  syncope, 
and  a  gradual  failure  of  the  power  of  the  left  ventricle  which  becomes  dilated. 
Theplan  of  treatment  indicated  is  tonic  and  often  stimulating,  the  object  being 
to  maintain  the  tone  of  the  system,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  this 
dilatation.  In  disease  of  the  mitral  valves,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  pulse 
is  much  more  feeble,  the  same  advantage  is  not  derived  from  stimulants ;  we 
must  rely  here  chiefly  upon  relieving  the  circulation  through  the  portal  system 
by  free  catharsis,  establishing  a  free  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  relieving  the 
pulmonary  circulation  by  free  expectoration. 

XXI.  Cases  Illustrative  of  the  Etiology  of  Enlargement  of  the  Heart.  By 
G.  H.  Barlow,  M.  I). 

This  communication  contains  the  histories  of  the  fatal  cases  of  heart  disease 
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that  liavc  (icciinrd  in  (iiiy's  llosiiital  tor  tlio  past  two  years,  in  which  there 
was  no  utVcction  of  the  valves  or  atllierent  perieanliiim  to  aecount  lor  its  pro- 
duet  iou.  Tlie  eauses  of  enhir^cnient  of  tlie  heart  are  very  projjorly  divided  by 
Dr.  Harlow  into  three  elasses.  namely  : — 

1.  Olistruetiou  froui  ehanjres  in  the  orifiees  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  eoiirsc  of 
the  eireiilatiou. 

'1.  Olistruetiou  arising-  IVoni  ehanges  in  the  quantity  or  physical  i)roperties  of 
the  hlood. 

;?.   Delieioney  of  strensrth  in  the  parieles  of  the  heart  itself. 

'i'he  eases  reported  in  this  coinniunieation  are  seventeen  in  nunilier,  and  they 
are  mainly  illustrative  of  the  second  and  third  of  these  classes.  In  u  large  pro- 
portion of  them  J?right's  tlisease  co-existed. 

XXII.  On  llie  Kitilurc.i  of  Marsh's  Process  fur  the  Ddvclion  of  Arsenic.  By 
AVii.i.iAM  Odi.i.n.;.  M.  B.,  F.  11.  S. 

This  communication  is  one  of  importance  to  those  who  may  he  called  upon  to 
make  chemical  investigations  in  cases  of  poisoning  or  others  where  the  presence 
of  arsenic  may  be  suspected. 

Attached  to  this  volume  is  a  pap:e  of  errata,  which  is  added  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  errors  in  the  calculations  of  percentage  in  ISlr.  I'oland's  ])aper  on 
Tetanus,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Reports.  These  were  i)ointed  out  in  the 
notice  of  that  volume  made  in  this  journal.  W.  F.  A. 


Art.  XXYIII. — PofJwJngfcal  and  Practical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal,  G^Jsophagas,  Stomach,  Ccecum  and  Intestines.  By  S.  O. 
IIabkkshon,  ^I.  I).,  lioudon.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Assistant  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  etc.  etc.     8vo.  pp.  312.     I'liiladelphia,  lH5y,  Blanchard  »t  Lea. 

Although  this  volume  is  a  small  one.  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  professes  to  treat,  it  will  be  found,  never- 
theless, to  present  a  series  of  facts,  derived  from  the  clinical  observations  of  the 
author,  of  a  particularly  instructive  character — whether  as  confirmatory  of 
deductions  that  had  been  already  made  in  reference  to  the  pathology  and  proper 
treatment  of  the  diseases  to  which  those  facts  refer,  or  as  pointing  to  new  ones 
that  had  escaped  the  notice  of  preceding  labourers  in  the  same  tield  of  observa- 
tion. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Habershon  is  not  presented  as  a  systematic  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  rather  as  a  concise,  but  at  the  same  time 
clear  exposition  of  such  clinical  observations  as  seem  adapted  to  shed  addi- 
tional light  upon  those  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  nature,  diagnosis,  course,  ter- 
mination, and  treatment  of  these  diseases,  which  constantly  present  themselves 
to  the  physician  in  the  daily  practice  of  his  profession  ;  the  deductions  arrived 
at  being  enforced  by  the  brief  history  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  cases  that 
had  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  author. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  chapters  on  diseases  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  on  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  had  already  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Guy's  Reports  for  185.5  and  1856,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  H.,  in  his  preface  to  the  present  volume,  that  those,  also,  in  connection  with 
diseases  of  the  intestines,  were  intended  originally  to  be  printed  at  the  same 
time,  had  the  limited  space  allowed  to  each  contributor  permitted  this  to  be 
done. 

The  first,  or  introductory,  chapter  presents  a  hasty,  but  interesting  sketch  of 
the  general  pathology  of  the  different  portions  of  the  digestive  tube  ;  of  the 
mucous  coat  and  its  secretions ;  of  the  muscular  coat,  giving  rise  to  an  irre- 
gular, tumultuous,  retarded,  or  spasmodic  condition  of  the  peristaltic  action; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  serous  investment ;  with  a  notice  of  the  various  derangements 
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of  the  circulation  and  innervation  of  these  several  parts.  This  pathological 
sketch  is  followed  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  general  principles  that  should  guide 
us  in  the  selection  and  administration  of  remedies  for  the  control  of  the  leading: 
morliid  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal — whether  adapted  to  check  ferment- 
ative or  other  chemical  action  in  the  secretions  from  its  mucous  membrane  and 
associated  glands,  to  correct  or  improve  these  secretions,  to  remove  oflending 
or  injurious  materials  or  excretions,  to  restore  the  normal  condition  and  move- 
ments, to  alter  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  the  condition  of  the  bloodvessels 
and  absorbents,  and  to  modify  the  innervation. 

A  few  instructive  remarks  are  made  upon  the  connection  which  often  exists 
between  different  diseased  conditions  of  the  same  or  of  different  organs — either 
as  mere  coincidences,  as  the  simultaneous  impression  of  the  same  morbific 
influence  upon  several  organs,  or  as  different  manifestations  of  the  same  disease 
in  its  progressive  action.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  important  modifying, 
predisposing,  or  antagonistic  influence  of  one  disease  upon  another;  or  the  con- 
servative influence  exerted  by  one  morbid  condition  against  the  occurrence  of 
another. 

From  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  entire  chapter,  many  useful  general  hints 
will  be  derived,  leading  to  practical  lessons  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  diseases  of  the  a'sophaepis  treated  of  in  the  second  chapter,  are  spas- 
modic stricture,  inflammation,  organic  obstruction,  cancer,  compression  by  aneu- 
rism or  tumour,  rupture  of  the  coats  and  their  solution  by  the  gastric  juice. 

Many  of  the  eases  related  in  the  present  chapter  as  illustrative  of  these 
several  lesions  are  particuhxrly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  several  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  oesophagus  are  tnit  very  little  understood.  They  are,  not  uufre- 
quently,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  observations  recorded  by  Dr.  H.,  very  obscure  in 
their  pathology  and  most  insidious  in  their  origin.  Some  of  the  instances  of 
ulceration  of  the  oesophagus  perforating  the  trachea  or  bronchi  adduced  by  him, 
have  generally,  and,  he  believes,  incorrectly,  been  described  as  examples  of  can- 
cerous affection. 

Under  the  head  of  simple  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus,  it  is  remarked  that — 

"  There  are  many  instances  of  persons  complaining  of  pain  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum  on  swallowing,  in  whom  no  trace  of  pressure  or  aneurism  can  be 
found  ;  and  I  have  seen  this  symptom  disappear  under  the  use  of  tonics,  some- 
times with  iodide  of  potassium.  The  idea  of  cancerous  growth  has  been  pre- 
cluded ;  and  it  has  been,  therefore,  a  ciuestion  whether  some  abrasion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  slight  ulceration,  such  as  we  sometimes  find  in  the 
pharynx,  had  not  led  to  this  complaint." 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  simple  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus,  the  diag- 
nosis of  which,  during  life,  is  attended  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  Dr.  H.  re- 
marks that — 

"  It  is  exceedingly  unsatisfaclory  ;  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  ulcerated 
part  prevents  the  passage  of  oesophageal  tubes  ;  no  food  can  be  swallowed,  and 
the  administration  of  nutrient  enemata  prolongs  life  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
It  is  painful  to  find,  after  death,  that  simple  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus,  or  a 
fistulous  communication  with  the  trachea,  is  the  only  existing  disease,  and  that, 
if  food  could  have  been  introduced  beyond  this  point,  life  might  have  been  pro- 
longed. The  operation  of  oesophagotoray  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and,  in  many 
of  these  cases,  if  performed,  would  be  cpiite  ineffective,  because  the  disease  is 
often  situated  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  or  behind  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum ; 
in  either  case,  the  operation  could  not  be  performed  below  the  seat  of  stricture. 
It  having  been  found  that  the  peritoneum  may  be  divided  without  fatal  result, 
and  without  the  terrible  effect  seen  to  follow  from  ruptured  viscera,  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  a  gastric  fistula  in  some  of  these  cases  is  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration.  It  appears  certainly  warrantable,  as  it  would  afford  a 
chance  of  life  to  those  who  now  have  only  a  prospect  of  certain  death.  In  the 
human  subject,  several  cases  of  gastric  fistulae  accidentally  produced  have  been 
recorded,  and  the  experimenters  on  animals  purposely  make  such  openings, 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  without  the  production  of  severe  peritonitis." 

The  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  are  illustrated  by  the  histories  of  twenty  cases. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach — atrophy 
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of  tin-  iTiistric  iiiucoiis  ini'inliriinc  ;  ])()st-mi>r1cni  solntidii  of  llic  cnuls  of  Iho 
orirau  :  iiiHammution  [catarrhnl,  acute. and  ili])litli('riti(|  ;  ulceration  [superlicial. 
follicular,  a])lithous,  chronic,  penetraliiiL''|  :  sn|)]turation  in  the  coats  of  the 
stomach;  sloujrhin<r  of  the  mucous  nicuiluane;  lilnoid  dci^cnei-alicui  of  the 
pylorus:  cunrerof  the  stomach. 

Dr.  11.  believes  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  same  lornis  of  diseased 
action  occur  in  the  stomach  as  in  the  mouth — inilammatorv  conji^estion  and 
acute  intlammation,  perverted  epithelial  •i'rowth  and  secretions,  slu^irish  circu- 
lation, and  liliroid  ami  cancerous  disease.  Ulceration  of  the  stomach  he  consi- 
ders as  jiroltalily  a  more  common  condition  than  is  "generally  supposed,  an<l  that, 
in  many  instances,  it  will  readily  yield  to  a  judiciiuis  treatment.  Amonu'  the 
forms  of  ufastric  ulcerati(Ui.  he  thinks  that  there  are  those  which  are  superficial 
and  evanescent,  leavinj:  after  them  scarcely  any  niore  trace  in  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  sUunach.  than  aphthous  inllammation  of  the  mouth  does  in  the  mucous 
memlirane  of  that  cavity. 

The  cases  related  l)y  Ur.  II.  show  that  there  are  several  diatrnostic  phenomena 
by  which  the  simple,  follicular,  and  aphthous  ulceratiiui  of  the  stomach  may  be 
distiniTuished  from  cancerous  disease  of  the  or<fan. 

Fibroid  dejroneration  of  the  pylorus,  which  has  jrenerally  been  considered  as 
of  a  cancerous  character,  is.  unijuestionalily.  a  form  of  disease  havin^r  almost 
invariably  a  fatal  termination,  which  the  ])jiysician  has  it  not  in  his  ])ower  to 
prevent.  Dr.  II.  has  shown,  however,  that  thou<:h  we  can  neither  remove  the 
disease  nor  conduct  it  to  a  favourable  result,  wo  can  do  much  to  mit ignite  its 
symptoms,  and  to  prolong  the  lives  and  comfort  of  those  in  whom  it  has  become 
developed. 

Referrinp:  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Murchison  on  the  subject  of  gastro-colic 
fistula,  which  were  published  while  the  work  before  us  was  in  press.  Dr.  IT. 
remarks  that,  in  the  two  or  three  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation, 
it  appeared  that  cancerous  growth  in  the  stomach  had  led  to  adhesion  between 
this  organ  and  the  omentum  or  colon,  or  both,  new  products  lieing  effused  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cohm  infiltrated — the  perforation  occurring  as  a 
oonscfjuence,  rather  of  the  disintegration  of  this  sec(mdary  product,  than  from 
direct  ])erforation  from  the  part  primarily  affected.  This  explanation,  he  thinks, 
furnishes  a  reason  why,  in  the  cases  recorded  Vjv  him,  no  fecal  vomiting  took 
place. 

In  respect  to  cancerous  disease  of  the  stomach,  the  cases  detailed  by  Dr.  IT. 
show  that — 1st.  the  symptoms  may  be  exceedingly  slight,  and  the  presence  and 
character  of  the  disease  overlooked,  "idly,  that  the  indications  are  more  marked 
where  the  gastric  orifices  are  affected.  .Sdly.  that,  in  most  cases,  death  takes 
place  from  exhaustion  or  asthenia.  4thly,  that  fatal  hemorrhage  and  perfora- 
tion are  more  rare  than  in  simple  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  othly,  that  the 
absorption  of  degenerating  cancer  structure  sometimes  loads  to  symptoms 
resembling  py.Tmia.  fithly,  that  some  of  the  distressing  symptoms  of  cancerous 
disease  of  the  stomach  may  be  relieved,  but  excess  of  treatment  has  a  tendency 
rather  to  hasten  the  fatal  termination. 

Thirty-six  cases  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

The  functional  diseases  of  the  stomach  are  next  considered  (Chapter  IV.). 
They  are  dyspepsia,  pyrosis,  h?ematomosis. 

In  respect  to  dyspepsia  as  simply  a  functional  disease  of  the  stomach,  che- 
mical research  has  already  removed  from  it  much  that  was  formerly  obscure, 
and  cannot  fail  to  throw  still  more  light  hereafter  upon  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions  which  present  themselves  during  its  continuance.  A  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  physiological  connection  of  the  .sympathetic  nerve, 
and  the  branches  of  the  semi-lunar  ganglia,  will  enable  us.  also,  more  correctly 
to  estimate  the  very  varied  symptoms  that  occur  in  dyspepsia,  many  of  which 
are  produced  by  the  morbid  action  of  these  portions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Dyspepsia,  according  to  Dr.  H..  is  dependent  upon  either  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  and  its  secretions ;  impeded  muscular 
movements  of  the  stomach  ;  the  state  of  the  vascular  supply ;  the  condition  of 
the  nervous  system :  or  the  character  of  the  food,  and  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  it.     .Several  of  these  causes  may  be  combined  in  the  same  case.     Some 
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of  them  trivo  rise  to  merely  slight  and  transient  symptoms,  while  others  of  them 
are  lesions  of  an  irremediable  character. 

The  entire  account  given  by  Dr.  H.  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the 
dirterent  forms  of  dyspeptic,  ailments  is  well  deserving  of  an  attentive  study. 
The  views  presented  in  respect  to  the  causation  and  character  of  some  of  the 
most  common  and  troublesome  stomachic  affections  which  fall  under  the  notice 
of  the  physician,  especially  in  our  larger  cities,  are  particularly  sound,  while  the 
curative  indications  laid  down  by  the  author,  and  the  means  he  points  out  for 
their  fulfilment,  although  rapidly  sketched,  are  worthy  of  especial  consideration. 

The  observations  on  dyspepsia  are  illustrated  by  the  histories  of  three  cases. 

Hajmatemesis,  or  vomiting  of  blood,  is  described  under  its  several  forms, 
accordingly  as  it  results  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  from  a  congested  or 
obstructed  portal  circulation,  from  vicarious  menstruation,  from  cancerous 
disease,  from  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  purpura,  and  from  aneurism. 

Cases  are  adduced  illustrative  of  ha^matemesis  from  cancer  of  the  liver,  from 
disturbance  of  the  menstrual  flux,  etc.,  and  one  where  the  vomiting  of  blood  suc- 
ceeded to  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the  duodenum. 

The  facts  which  Dr.  H.  has  deduced  from  clinical  observations  have  convinced 
him  that  there  are  symptoms  by  which  certain  of  the  diseased  conditicms  of  this 
poi'tion  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  satisfactorily  diagnosed  ;  and  yet,  so 
intimately  coml^ined  are  the  symptoms  resulting  from  many  of  the  morbid  states 
of  the  duodenum  with  those  indicative  of  simple  disease  of  the  contiguous  vis- 
cera, that  definiteness  and  certainty  cannot  always  be  attained.  The  chapter 
presents  us  with  instances  of  disease  of  the  duodenum  which  closely  simulated 
disease  of  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach. 

Speaking  of  ulceration  of  the  duodenum.  Dr.  H.  remarks  : — 

"After  burns  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  has  been  found  greatly 
congested,  and,  in  several  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Curling,  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 
fjical  Transactions,  ulcerated.  This  has  not  been  confirmed  in  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Wilks,  in  the  Guy's  Report  for  1856,  many  of  which  cases  I  witnessed  ; 
and  although  in  some  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  was  hyperoemic,  in  none 
did  I  observe  ulceration.  Such  a  case,  however,  is  placed  in  the  museum  at 
Guy's,  in  which  Dr.  Gull  has  drawn  attention  to  a  small  ulcer  existing  at  this 
part.  The  child  survived  twenty-five  days,  but  died  comatose — a  small  cicatriz- 
ing ulcer  was  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum. 

"  Mr.  Curling  describes  diarrhn?a.  and  the  discharge  of  blood,  as  having  arisen 
from  this  condition  of  the  duodenum,  and  sometimes  severe  ha^matemesis  and 
prostration.  In  some,  death  took  place  from  peritonitis  consequent  on  perforation. 
After  such  severe  injury  to  the  skin,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation  of  the  internal  organs  and  especially  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  which  are  known  "to  sympathize  so  closely  with  the  skin ;  in  some 
of  these  cases,  stimulants  appear  to  have  been  administered  freely,  and  these 
have  probably  conduced  to  the  inflammation  of  the  duodenum." 

The  histories  of  five  cases  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  diseases  of  the  duo- 
denum. 

The  observations  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  present  examples  of  gasfro  or 
muco-enteritis  and  acute  enteritis.  In  the  first,  the  inflammation  being  confined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  with  a  tendency  to  spread  along  the 
course  of  the  membrane,  while  in  the  second  of  these  forms  of  disease,  the 
inflammation,  commencing  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  extends  in  depth 
rather  than  superficially,  and,  consequently,  implicating  the  muscular  and  peri- 
toneal coats  with  the  connecting  tissues. 

The  histories  of  three  cases  serve  as  illustrations. 

In  the  very  excellent  account  which  Dr.  H.  has  given  of  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  great  importance  of 
a  correct  diagnosis  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease  is  strongly  urged  upon  the 
notice  of  physicians.  Life  may  be  readily  sacrificed  by  loss  of  time  as  well  as 
by  improper  treatment. 

The  erythematic  or  mucous  form  of  enteritis  will  be  conducted  generally  to  a 
favourable  termination  by  judicious  diet,  warmth  to  the  abdomen,  demulcents, 
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anil  dtluT  siiiijilc  nu'aiis.  In  tlic  dnlirinrv  cases  of  ciitciitis.  Dr.  II.  itroscrittcs 
niiM-i-nrials.  wliili>  In-  uriri's  in  stion;:-  tnaus  llif  value  of  salinos— llic  liiiarlionatc 
uud  cliliuMtf  tif  potash  and  tlii'  oarlionatc  iifstxla. 

Tlio  suliji'ot  of  the  st'trnlh  (.•hapti'r  is  slninmits  disi'dsr  of  (he  al/mrn/nnf 
catial,  iu  its  various  forms.  1.  As  it  occurs  i's|)i'(ially  in  infants— (liaiili(ti'i, 
with  or  without  strumous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  often  induced  by, 
and  in  many  cases  leadinu:  to.  uncontrollalile  ]iuri;in,ir.  2.  Primary  disease  of 
the  mesenteric  {^dands.  ;{.  'I'uljercde  in  the  ])eritoneum.  and  strumous  ])erilo- 
nitis.  in  its  several  forms— of  a.  Miliary  tulien  les  coveriuL;-  the  j^cneral  surfaco 
of  the  peritoneum— visceral.  i)arietal,  and  mesenteric,  h.  Strumous  deposit,  on 
the  peritoneum,  and  iu  the  jilands,  associated  with  inllammation  inducin<r  a 
mattin-r  to-^-ether  td'  the  intestines,  sometimes  lo  perforation  from  without,  or  to 
the  format i.ni  (d"  small  fjecal  abscesses,  r.  I'eritoneal  ascites  with  miliary 
tubercles,  d.  With  tympanites.  4.  Tubercle  in  the  mucous  mi'mbrane  with 
enteritis,  leadinj^  to  softeuiufj-.  ulceration,  and  perforation,  as  is  fr<M|uent!y  ob- 
served in  phthisis.     5.  Tuliercle  iu  the  apjieudix  ciuci. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  no  one  of  these  strumous  aU'ec- 
tiiins  of  the  intestine  or  peritoneum  are  to  be  ref^arded  as  of  a  strictly  local  cha- 
racter, the  whole  of  them  being-  the  result  of  a  f>-eneral  jjcrverted  nutrition.  JIc 
has  shown  that  strumous  disease  iu  other  orfjaus  is,  iu  many  instances,  obscured 
by  the  more  marUed  allection  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  tht;  treatment  of  the 
strumous  ail'ections  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Dr.  H.  strongly  urges  the  avoidance 
of  mercurials  and  drastric  purgatives.  Jt  is  very  certain  that  the  lives  of  many 
delicate  children  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  administratiou  in  these  diseases  of 
vermifuge  and  other  (piack  remedies. 

The  brief  histories  of  six  cases  arc  given  iu  illustration  of  the  diseases 
embraced  in  Cha))ter  VII. 

A  most  interesting  series  of  observations  follow  (Chapter  VIIT.),  illustrative 
of  diseases  of  the  caecum  and  its  appendi.x.  From  these  we  learn  that  distension, 
local,  circumscribed  inflammation,  and  some  other  affections  of  the  caicum 
occur,  iu  many  cases,  altogether  independent  of  the  more  serious  form  of  cascal 
disease  consequent  upon  perforation  of  the  appendix. 

From  observations  recorded  iu  the  chapter  before  us,  it  would  appear  that 
the  symptoms  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  c;ccum  differ  from  those  of  simple 
cajcal  inflammation  and  ])erforation,  aud  that  in  many  cases  this  dilference  in 
the  symptoms  will  enable  us  to  detect  the  true  character  of  the  com])laint, 
which  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as,  in  cases  of  a  nou-malignant 
nature,  much  may  be  done,  by  a  proper  course  of  treatment,  for  the  alleviation 
of  ca;cal  disease,  and  to  insure  its  favourable  termination.  The  i)ain  attendant 
upon  the  generality  of  these  aflfections,  points  to  the  necessity  of  perfect  rest, 
which  should  be  continued  without  intermission  for  several  days  after  the  acute 
pain  has  subsided.  To  relieve  the  constipation  which  often  attends  the  disease, 
purgatives  are  not  adapted — they  aggravate  the  malady  without  unloading  the 
bowels.  The  application  of  leeches,  with  the  use  of  oi)ium  internally,  will, 
according  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  H.,  better  succeed  in  securing  the  desired 
result.  Mild  mercurials,  combined  with  opium,  have  a  beneficial  effect,  we  are 
assured,  iu  hastening  a  subsidence  of  most  of  the  morljid  conditions  of  the 
caecum. 

The  leading  particulars  connected  with  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  course,  and 
treatment  of  the  several  afi'ections  of  this  intestine  aud  its  appeudicula  are  well 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  appropriate  cases. 

The  suljject  of  the  ninth  chapter  is  diarrhoea.  Although  it  is  admitted  that 
abnormal  frequency  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  is  merely  symptomatic 
of  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  extremely  various  in 
character.  Dr.  H.  has,  nevertheless,  considered  it  proper  to  present  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  forms  under  which  morbidly  frequent  discharges  from  the 
bowels  take  place — with  a  general  consideration  of  the  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish each  of  them — their  ])rognosis,  causes,  aud  treatment. 

Colilis  and  dif'ienteri/  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  (Chap.  X.).  The 
more  severe  and  malignant  forms  of  dysentery,  such  as  are  met  with  in  tropical 
climates,  in   particularly  unhealthy  localities,  in   military  campaigns,  and  in 
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certain  cpidomics  of  the  disease  tliat  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time,  arc  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  remark  will  hold 
true  also  of  most  of  the  cities  in  our  middle  and  northern  States. 

Dvseutery  Dr.  H.  defines  to  be  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  generally  limited  to  the  colon,  and  when  severe,  ra])idly 
passinnr  into  ulceration  or  sloughino-,  unless,  from  its  extent  and  violence,  or  the 
previous  condition  of  the  patient,  it  proves  fatal  at  an  early  stage. 

In  regard  to  the  division  of  dysentery  made  by  Dr.  Lyon,  in  his  Criviean 
Report,  into  the  exudative  and  the  follicular.  Dr.  H.  supposes  that  the  first  does 
not  indicate  a  distinct  form  of  disease,  but  rather,  perhaps,  an  earlier  period  of 
one  and  the  same  form,  or  that  preceding  ulceration  and  sloughing.  The  cases  of 
dysentery  that  have  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  may  be  divided  practically, 
he  remarks,  into  three  classes.  1.  Those  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  colon 
was  the  primary  disease — where  it  was  very  extensive,  and  sometimes  rapidly 
fatal.  2.  Those  associated  with  inflammation  of  other  membranes  or  organs, 
arising  at  the  same  time,  and  produced  apparently  by  a  general  cause,  as  with 
bronchitis,  laryngitis,  or  pneumonia,  in  some  instances,  closely  allied  to  pyemia. 
3.  Those  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  colon  has  hastened  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  other  more  chronic  diseases. 

"  In  some  of  the  cases,  typhoid  fever  was  simulated ;  in  others,  perforation  of 
the  colon  had  taken  place ;  in  one,  there  was  pyemia  and  commencing  suppura- 
tion in  the  liver ;  in  several  chronic  cases,  the  secondary  effects  were  shown  in 
producing  contraction  of  the  intestine,  perforation,  and  artificial  anus,  etc.  As 
regards  abscess  in  the  liver,  in  one,  the  abscess  had  dried  and  contracted ;  in 
another,  fresh  diseased  action  was  set  up  around  it,  and  abscess  in  the  brain 
was  the  result." 

In  its  most  severe  forms,  dysentery  will  be  found  to  prove  almost  invariably 
fatal;  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  "from  the  best  devised  treatment  is  to  soothe 
in  some  degree  the  more  painful  sym])toms,  and  thus  relieve  the  patient  of  a  part 
of  his  sufferings.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  which  usually  present  them- 
selves, however,  by  demulcents  given  by  the  mouth  and  in  the  form  of  enemata; 
astringents  similarly  administered,  with  opium,  ipecacuanha,  etc.,  appropriate 
clothing  and  diet,  avoidance  of  cold  and  dampness,  we  shall  be  able,  with  con- 
siderable certainty,  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  to  shorten  its 
duration. 

Dr.  H.  has  never  met  with  a  case  of  dysentery  in  which  venesection  could 
have  been  practised  with  probable  success.  He  considers  that  local  bleeding, 
however,  is  highly  serviceable,  either  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen 
or  from  the  anus.  Leeches  to  the  latter  part,  it  is  certain,  will  often  relieve 
the  violence  of  the  pain  and  of  the  tenesmus. 

Fifteen  cases  are  detailed  in  illustration  of  the  teachings  of  the  chapter. 

Dr.  H.  has  omitted  all  notice  of  Asiatic  cholera.  This  he  has  been  induced 
to  do,  because  it  has  not  been  clearly  shown  that  the  disease  is  really  one 
affecting  alone  or  principally  the  abdomen,  while  at  the  same  time  he  considers 
that  the  report  of  Drs.  Baly  and  Gull  presents,  with  sufBcient  accuracy  and 
clearness,  all  the  facts  known  in  reference  to  the  disease. 

In  the  chapter  on  typhoid  ftver  (Chap.  XL),  only  the  abdominal  lesions 
characteristic  of  the  disease  are  described ;  neither  the  pathology  of  the  fever 
itself  nor  its  treatment  is  discussed.  Dr.  H.  merely  warns  against  the  exhibition 
of  opiates  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  diarrha-a,  from  their  liability  to  produce 
cerebral  congestion  and  excessive  engorgement  of  the  lungs. 

The  chapter  (XII.)  on  colic  is  devoted  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  simple  and 
more  manageable  forms  of  the  complaint — those,  namely,  which  result  from 
flatus — occurring  in  nervous  subjects,  and  attended  with  spasm  of  the  bowels — 
or  such  as  are  caused  by  some  injurious  property  in  the  food,  by  morbid  secre- 
tions, or  retained  excretions,  and  by  poisoning  with  lead.  The  more  severe 
and  unmanageable  forms  of  painful  intestinal  disease,  such  as  ileus,  internal 
strangulation,  intussusception,  and  cancerous  affection  of  the  colon  are  treated 
of  separately  in  the  fourteenth  chapter. 

In  reference  to  these  latter  affections,  Dr.  11.  remarks,  that,  while  they  all 
bear  a  strong  general  resemblance  in  the  production  often  of  fatal  constipation, 
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tlu'v  in;iY,  in  in;inv  instancos,  lie  (listiniruislu'd  from  each  o11um\  Sim])I('  colio 
may  Ito  a('C()mi)anio(l  by  a  (liscliarirc  of  lilootly  mucus,  or  Ity  actual  (liarrlura. 
'I'lii'  latter  symptom  is  often  connccteil  also  with  canocrons  disease  of  the 
siirmoiil  tiexure  of  the  colon.  In  all  of  the  diseases  embraced  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter.  Dr.  H.  enters  his  protest  airain^t  the  use  of  every  kind  of  iiurf^^ative, 
and  as  earnestly  recommends  oj)iates  in  lar<j:e  doses.  The  cases  detailed  l)y  him 
show,  almost  uniformly,  that  when  pur<i:atives.  even  the  mildest,  were  friven,  the 
vomitinir.  ]iain.  and  distress  were  all  increased,  whilst  these  as  well  as  the  other 
symptoms  ])resent  were,  on  the  ccmtrary,  relieved  iiy  the  free  use  of  opium. 

'V\\v  thirtcrnfh  chapter  treats  of  constipatiim.  Dr.  II.  enumerates  as  causes 
of  this  condition  of  the  bowels,  peculiarity  of  habit  or  idiosyncrasy ;  paralysis, 
diminished  contractility,  or  excessive  fatness,  etc.,  of  the  abdominal  walls; 
alteration  of  the  secretions  poured  into  the  larire  intestine;  abnormal  condition 
of  the  coats  of  the  intestine  itself;  impacted  condition  of  the  lar<,a^  intestine, 
from  a  combination  of  feces  with  indiuested  jiortions  of  certain  kinds  of  food 
habitually  taken;  and,  tinally,  mechanical  obstruction  from  tumours  affectinji: 
the  coats  of  the  intestines,  or  more  generally  from  the  pressure  of  the  gravid 
\iterns,  ovarian  growths,  etc. 

Among  the  results  of  jirotracted  constipation  pointed  out  by  Dr.  If.,  are 
enormous  distension  of  the  intestine  from  continued  accumulation  of  feces,  and 
the  abnormal  development  of  the  lateral  pouches  of  the  colon.  In  this  con- 
dition the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  to  some  extent  removed  from  out  the 
central  current,  and  may  remain  impacted  in  them  while  the  stools  are  ])assed 
with  some  degree  of  regularity.  'I'he  enlarged  ])ouchos  filled  with  impacted 
feces  may  frequently  be  felt  like  tumours  through  the  alidominal  walls, 

"  These  pouches  of  the  colon  sometimes  Iteeomc  of  c(msi(lerable  size,  (generally 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  canal  surround  them,  but  not  very  unfrerpiently  the 
circular  fibres  yield,  and  the  mucous  layer  projects,  covered  only  by  the  peri- 
toneum, forming  a  more  elongated  sac.  filled  with  mucus,  or  more  frequently 
with  feces.  The  orifices  of  these  small  sacs  afe  bounded  l)y  the  hypertrophied 
circular  and  hmgitudinal  fibres,  and  their  contents  remain  almost  shut  off  from 
the  intestinal  canal." 

Dr.  11.  has  most  frequently  observed  the  distended  pouches  in  connection  with 
the  sigmoid  flexure  ;  but.  as  he  remarks,  they  prol)ably  occur  at  any  part  where  the 
longitudinal  fibres  form  a  triple  band  rather  than  a  uniform  layer.  In  one  case, 
they  were  situated  about  every  half  inch,  forming  a  double  row  on  each  side  of 
the  colon.  Xo  muscular  §bres  could  be  detected  in  several  of  them,  Ijeyond  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  but  merely  mucous  membrane,  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  fat.  and  peritcneum.  These  pouches  do  not  appear  to 
produce  any  symptom,  or  lead  to  dangerous  results. 

A  brief  chapter  (Chap.  XV.)  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  worvis.  It  is  the 
least  interesting  and  instructive  one  in  the  whole  volume. 

The  subject  of  the  ronchuling  chapfar  is  svppura/ion  of  (he  ahdominnl  ivalls 
and  perforatto7i  of  the  intestine  from  without.  The  series  of  observations 
adduced  in  illustration  of  these  by  no  means  unfrequent  occurrences  are 
especially  worthy  of  a  close  study.  Many  of  the  cases  present  great  obscurity 
in  their  diagnosis,  and  vary  much  in  the  course  they  pursue.  To  make  out  the 
exact  nature  of  the  morbid  conditions  present  in  each,  the  utmost  care  is  to 
be  observed,  and  the  import  of  every  symptom  present  weighed  with  the  utmost 
care. 

Their  treatment  must  be  based  upon  indications  derived  from  the  character 
of  the  prominent  symptoms  of  each  case,  as  they  become  developed.  The 
entire  subject  of  pathology  and  management  is  well  illustrated  by  the  histories 
of  the  eleven  cases  which  are  given  by  the  author. 

To  those  who  desire  to  consult  a  series  of  admirable  observations  well  adapted 
to  throw  important  additional  light  upon  the  general  symptoms,  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  the  leading  diseases  of  the  different  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  work  of  Dr.  Habershon  is  very  confidently  recommended.  It  is 
replete  with  instruction  invaluable  to  the  young  practitioner,  and  from  which 
even  the  most  experienced  of  the  elders  of  the  profession  may  gain  some  facts 
that  have  escaped  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  clinical  investigations. 

D.  F.  C. 
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Art.  XXIX. —  TTie  Mortality  after  Operations  of  Amputation  of  the  Extremi- 
ties, and  the  Causes  of  that  Mortality.  By  Arthur  Ernest  Saxsom,  Associate 
of  King's  College.  The  Prize  Essay  of  the  Medical  Society  of  King's 
College,  London,  for  the  year  1858.  London  :  John  Churchill,  1859.  8vo. 
pp.  23. 

The  very  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  desire  of  facilitating  the 
labours  of  more  competent  observers  than  himself  by  an  accumulation  of  data, 
are  assigned  by  the  author  as  the  reasons  for  the  publication  of  this  interesting 
little  pamphlet.  He  conceives,  moreover,  that  in  the  labours  of  the  learned  on 
this  subject,  "  pet  theories  may  creep  in.  mingling  even  with  statistics,  though 
a  would-be  watcher  be  over  them,"  and  that  "  there  may  be  too  something  bene- 
ficial in  truth  being  sought  by  one  so  young  in  the  profession,  untrammelled  by 
prejudice." 

The  great  mortality  attendant  upon  amputations  was  first  made  known  to 
the  profession  in  this  country  by  the  article  published  in  this  journal  in  August, 
1838  (vol.  xxii.  old  series),  entitled  '•Statistical  Account  of  the  Cases  of  Ampu- 
tation performed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  from  January  1st,  1831,  to 
January  1st,  1858.  by  George  W.  Norris,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  surgeons."  We 
might  almost  say  was  first  made  known  to  the  profession  at  large,  for  with  the 
exception  of  an  essay  published  by  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  of  London,  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette  for  June  9th,  1838,  we  believe  that  no  information  of  any 
great  importance  had  ever  before  been  presented  on  this  important  subject  to 
the  medical  public.  Since  then  two  additional  articles  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Xorris  in  this  Journal,  one  in  vol.  xxvi.  (1840),  the  other  in  vol.  xxviii.  X^. 
S.  (1854).  The  statistics  of  the  amputations  performed  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  have  also  been  published  in  this  Journal,  in  articles  contributed 
by  Dr.  Hayward.  in  vol.  xxvi.  (1840),  and  vol.  xxi.  X.  S.  (1851).  Those  of  the 
New  York  City  Hospital,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Buel.  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  xvi. 
X".  S.  (1848).  Others  of  the  same  hospital  were  furnished  by  Dr.  Lente  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Mediccd  Association,  vol.  iv.  (Philadelphia, 
1851),  and  an  abstract  of  them  was  given  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for 
April.  1852.  The  statistics,  therefore,  of  the  amputations  performed  in  the 
chief  hospitals  of  our  great  northern  cities,  and  the  great  mortality  attending 
such  operations,  are  well  known  to  the  medical  profession  in  this  country. 

Among  the  most,  if  not  indeed  the  most,  important  papers  ever  written  on 
this  subject  of  the  mortality  of  amputations,  are  those  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fenwick, 
of  Xew  Castle  upon  Tyne.  contained  in  the  Monthly  Journcd  of  Mediccd  Science, 
in  the  numbers  for  1847  and  1848.  "We  esteem  them  so  highly  not  only  because 
the  statistical  tables  given  therein  are  very  extensive,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  useful  practical  facts  deduced  from  them  by  the  author.  His  tables  show 
the  general  mortality  of  amputations  of  the  limbs,  the  influence  of  age,  of  sex, 
of  the  cause  requiring  the  operation,  and  of  the  season  of  the  year,  the  time 
after  an  operation  when  the  danger  to  life  is  greatest,  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  different  diseases  after  amputation,  the  time  at  which  life  is  generally 
destroyed  by  these  diseases,  how  the  success  of  an  amputation  varies  according 
to  the  part  of  the  Umb  at  which  it  is  performed,  the  influence  upon  the  mor- 
tality of  the  nature  of  the  accident  or  the  disease  for  which  it  was  performed. 
the  influence  of  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  success  following  primary  and 
secondary  operations,  the  influence  of  the  circular  and  the  flap  methods,  and 
what  are  the  causes  of  death  after  each.  These,  though  perhaps  the  most,  are 
by  no  means  all.  the  interesting  and  instructive  points  elucidated  by  the  tables 
contained  in  these  papers  of  Dr.  Fenwick.  which  might  well  be  taken  as  models 
by  those  who  desire,  by  statistical  researches,  to  resolve  or  aid  in  the  solution 
of  surgical  problems. 

In  some  remarks  we  took  occasion  to  make,  when  reviewing  recently  the  small 
Tolume  of  Mr.  James  on  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  great  mortality,  as  was  shown  by  statistics,  attending  this  operation. 
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which  w;is  tri'iKMally  l)t'liov('<l.  liiit  a  few  y(Mirs  sinco,  to  bo  ono  of  rom]):\nilivc 
hiirinlcssiu'ss.  In  liki'  iiianiu'r  surticous  wimv  far  from  considrrinji'  the  o|i(Matiou 
of  amputation  to  In*  so  fatal  as  the  statistics  of  Xorris  and  others  aliovc  men- 
tioned liave  sliown  it  un(|iiestiniialily  to  lie.  Hell  in  l\is  celebrated  system  of 
sur^'^ery  tU'dares  that  not  one  death  will  ]ia])]u'n  in  twenty  cases,  even  including 
the  frenenil  run  of  hi>si)ital  practice;  and  tliat  in  private  jjractice,  when  duo 
atteutiou  can  bo  more  certainly  bestowed  u))on  tlie  varicm.s  circumstanco.s  of 
the  operation,  the  jiroportion  of  deaths  will  1*0  much  h'ss.  'I'ho  tallies  of  Dr. 
Fenwick  show  that  out  of  4.;)I{T  cases,  l.fiG.')  died,  or  that  tho  ojuM-ation  was 
fatal  in  I  case  in  every  I?.!;').  In  fact,  tho  horrible  mortality  that  attends  all 
capital  operations  was  never  dreamed  of  before  statistics  wore  ajipliod  to  sur- 
jrical  iuvestijrations.  and  wo  can  scarcely  estimate  too  hijrhly  their  value.  We 
would  wish  hero  to  make  a  remark  that  seems  to  us  to  bo  called  for.  Like 
all  irood  thinirs.  statistics  have  been  aliased,  and  tlio  knowledu'o  derived  from 
them  in  regard  to  the  hitrh  mortality  atlendinir  ca])ital  ojierations.  has  boon 
imjiroperly  applied.  We  cannot.  perha])S,  express  our  moaninfi:  bettor  than  by 
(piotiuir  from  the  ])apers  of  l)r.  Fenwick,  above  referred  to.  Jlo  says:  "An 
attem])t  has  been  made  to  sanction  other  ojioration.'^.  by  comparinti-  their  results 
with  those  of  amputations;  and,  were  tho  reputation  of  tho  sur<:('on  tho  only 
matter  for  consideration,  no  better  means  could  be  emiiloyed  for  that  pur])oso; 
but  as  it  is  tho  value  to  tho  patient  which  is  to  lie  estimated,  the  matter  must 
bo  viewed  in  a  very  different  light.  Thus,  although  one  out  of  every  four  caso.s 
of  removal  either  of  an  ovary  or  liml)  may  die,  the  value  of  tho  operation  will 
be  very  ditlerout  to  the  persons  suffering  from  the  complaints  reciuiring  the  per- 
formance of  these  operations.  We  are  here  to  weigh  against  the  dangers  of 
e.xtirjiation,  a  considerable  chance  of  two  or  three  years'  existence,  and  a  com- 
parative freedom  from  pain  during  that  time  ;  whilst,  in  the  other,  a  speedy 
death  or  great  suffering  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  unless  by  amputation  the 
affected  part  be  removed." 

The  statistical  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Sansom  are  compiled  partly  from  Mr. 
Guthrie's  commentaries,  partly  from  the  records  of  the  London  Medical  Society 
of  Observati(m,  and  partly  from  the  records  of  individual  operations  published 
lieriodically  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.  'J'he  table  of  the  operations 
performed  in  London  from  18H7  to  1857  shows  that  in  London  practice  the 
mortality  after  amputation,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  29.86  per  centum. 
The  table  as  given  by  Mr.  Sansom  is  as  follows : — 


PERIOD. 

No.  of  operations. 

Deaths. 

Per  cent. 

1837-1842       .... 

184 

69 

32.95 

1840 

87 

32 

3(;.07 

1854 

180 

56 

31.11 

1855 

136 

35 

25.75 

1856 

155 

43 

27.74 

First  six  months  of  1857 

84 

19 

22.61 

January,  1854  to  June,  1857  . 

555 

153 

27.05 

There  are  some  mistakes  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  which  should  be 
corrected ;  32.95  should  be  37.50.  36.07  should  be  36.78.  and  27.05  should  be 
27.56.  In  the  tables  of  Dr.  Fenwick  are  collected  3,486  cases,  occurring  in 
civil  practice  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany;  of 
these  1,117  died,  or  1  in  3.12,  giving  a  mortality  of  32  per  centum.  This  we 
think  is  nearer  the  true  percentage  than  that  of  23  per  cent.,  given  by  Dr.  Gross, 
in  his  late  work,  and  the  results,  therefore,  of  London  practice,  must  be  considered 
as  quite  favourable. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  the  comparative  risk  attending  amputations 
and  excisions.  What  Mr.  Sansom  says  on  the  subject  is,  that  in  1855,  1856, 
and  the  first  half  of  1857,  there  have  been  performed  69  excisions  of  the  prin- 
cipal joints;  the  deaths  have  been  13;  thus  making  a  mortality  of  18.84  per 
centum.     Consequently,  according  to  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Sansom,  the 
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risks  attending  the  operation  of  amputation  are  as  much  as  one-half  higher  than 
those  attending  that  of  excision  ;  these  are  to  each  other  as  27  :  18  or"  as  3  :  2. 
These  statistics  are  very  insuihcicnt,  and  give,  we  believe,  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. Out  of  160  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee,  collected  from  all  I?ritish  sources, 
both  metropolitan  and  provincial,  hy  Mr.  Price,  32  died,  or  1  in  .5.'  Mr.  Brj-ant^ 
in  a  paper,  an  abstract  of  which  was  given  in  the  July  numlter  of  this  journal' 
states  that  at  Guy's  Hospital,  of  167  cases  of  pathological  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  18  per  cent,  were  fatal,  or  1  in  .5^.  Taking  into  consideration  the  greater 
fatality  attending  operations  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  above  all  in  a 
city  hospital,  we  think  ourselves  right  in  concluding  that,  so  far  as  the  knee- 
joint  is  concerned,  excision  of  the  joint  is,  at  least,  equally  fatal  with  amputation 
of  the  limb.  We  must  not,  moreover,  lose  sight  of  the"  fact  that  in  17  of  the 
cashes  that  recovered  from  excision,  amputation  became  afterwards  necessary. 

Several  pages  of  Mr.  Sansom's  pamphlet  are  occupied  with  discussing  the 
influence  of  anaesthetic  agents  upon  the  mortality  after  amputations.  This 
question,  upon  which  at  the  present  time  accurate  information  is  so  much 
desired,  it  is  evidently  the  wish  of  Mr.  Sansom  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
employment  of  these  agents.  He  adds  but  very  little  indeed  that  is  new  to  the 
statistics  given  by  other  British  surgeons  on  this  sulyect.  and  these  he  regards 
in  the  light  most  gratifying  to  himself.  In  this  way  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
"that  in  cases  of  disease  where  amputation  is  necessitated,  confidence  in  chlo- 
roform should  remain  unshaken  ;  but  that  in  cases  of  severe  injuries  it  behooves 
at  least  to  ponder  well  before  its  use."  The  following  table  is  given  as  showing 
the  mortality  per  cent,  after  amputations  for  diseases  of  bones  and  joints,  as 
deduced  from  the  tables  of  the  London  Medical  Society  of  Observation. 


All  members.         Thigh.        j  Leg. 


Pke-Chlorofokm  Period — 

1837-1842    .         .         .         .   !         3.3 
1840 34 


Post-Chloroform  Period — 
January  1856  to  July,  1857 
1854  and  1855      . 


19 
20 


29 
43 


20 
20 


44 

25 


17 
23 


Upper  ext. 


23 
40 


14 


The  post-chloroform  period  in  Mr.  Sansom's  table  does  not  comprise  a  sufiRcient 
length  of  time  to  justify  any  positive  deduction  to  be  made  from  his  observations. 
To  show  the  necessity  of  extending  the  observations  through  a  number  of  years, 
I»r.  Norris,  in  the  statistics  above  mentioned,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
from  January  1st,  1830,  to  Janu^ary  1st,  1832,  the  mortality  was  1  in  11 ;  from 
January  1st,  1832,  to  January  1st.  1834.  it  was  7  in  14 ;  in  the  next  two  years  8 
m  lo  ;  m  the  next  two  5  in  15 ;  and  in  the  next  two,  or  from  January  1st,  1838, 
tn  January  1st,  1840,  it  was  1  in  24.  Now  these  were  similar  cases,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  similar  influences  and  treatment.  From  a  table  given  in  the 
review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  this  journal 
fur  April,  ]  8;')2,  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  statistics  then  available  the 
mortality  with  anaesthetics  in  the  American  hospitals  was  1  in  2^,  or  43'  per 
cent.,  in  cases  where  amputation  was  performed  for  injuries,  and  1  in  4^,  or 
about, 20  per  cent.,  when  performed  for  diseases.  Without  anaesthetics^'the 
mortality  was  1  in  3f|,  or  29  per  cent.,  for  injuries,  and  1  in  6|,  or  1.5  per  cent, 
tor  diseases.     More  facts  on  this  important  point  are  very  much  to  be  desired. ' 

In  regard  to  the  average  periods  of  recovery  and  death  in  amputations  of 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  Mr.  Sansom's  table  shows  that  in  the  case  of 
amputation  of  the  upper  recovery  is  more  tardy,  and  the  advent  of  death  more 
rapid.  This,  to  use  his  own  expression,  is  strange.  The  number  of  the  cases 
from  which  this  calculation  has  been  made  is  not  stated.  As  a  general  rule 
according  to  the  tables  of  Dr.  Fenwick,  amputations  of  the  upper  extremity 

'We  cite  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  for  October, 
1859,  page  440.  ' 
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Ileal  more  (|nickly  tliaii  those  of  tlu>  lower,  ami.  in  either,  tlie  time  reiiuired  for 
cure  ilepeiuls  eousitlerahiy  upon  the  thiekness  of  tlie  ]iarts  at  wliirh  tlu'  operation 
i.s  pel  lornieil. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Sansoin'.s  pamphlet  treatin;;  of  the  causes  of  death  after 
amputation  is  haseil  upon  the  results  ^iven  in  a  tahle  ealeulated  from  the  eases 
reeoriled  in  the  London  hosjjitals  from  January,  iJ^oG,  to  June,  1S.")7.  His  con- 
elusion  is  that  the  two  most  common  causes  of  death  after  am])utation  are 
shoik  and  exhaustion,  and  i)y;umiii,  "that  the  former  is  now-a-days  (he  most 
fretpient,  heinjr  twice  as  freipient  as  the  latter."  Here  a^ain  it  must  bo  said 
that  the  data  furnished  are  altoirether  insunicient  for  arrivin<f  at  any  correct 
jfoneral  ctmclusion,  such  as  is  implied  hy  the  ex])ression  now-a-ditifs.  Statistical 
tallies  of  much  j,n-eater  extent  j^o  to  show  that  phlebitis  and  purulent  absorption 
occur  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  amputation  terminating-  fatally.  The  two 
causes  of  death  in  amputations  meutiom-d  by  t'elsus  are  iiro/nsiu  SfUKjiu'iiis 
and  iUfvrtii}  auiimv  ;  modern  surgery,  by  the  use  of  the  lif,''ature,  contends 
successfully  with  the  former  danger,  but  nervous  shock  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded 
as  ever,  and  we  despair  before  pyaimia,  a  danger  in  ancient  times  efttirely 
unknown. 

.Speaking  of  Celsus  leads  us  to  endeavour  to  rectify  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
erroneous  statement  in  regard  to  him,  made  by  Mr.  Sausom  in  a  historical 
resume  of  the  most  special  circumstances  ailecting  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  rate  of  mortality  after  amputation,  lie  says  that  "it  was  not  until  Celsus 
that  there  was  any  improvement;  he  extended  slightly  the  list  of  circumstances 
under  which  the  operation  should  be  undertaken,  and  he  distinctly  sjiecilies  in 
his  work  a  method  of  arresting  hemorrhage  by  ligatures  on  the  bleeding  artery." 
Now  the  fact  is  that  Celsus  does  not  sjjcak  of  amputation  anywhere  but  in  the 
39th  section  of  the  Vllth  book,  and  the  only  cases  in  which  he  advises  it  are 
in  certain  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  extremities.  As  to  ligaturing  the  arteries 
in  amputations,  he  certainly  never  thought  of  such  a  jiroceeding.  Bleeding 
should  be  arrested,  according  to  him,  by  sponges  with  vinegar  and  water,  and 
applications  of  a  similar  character.  He  adds,  moreover,  cetera  postea  sic 
facicnila,  ut  in  viihi'-iihas,  in  qnibus  pus  moveri  dil/il,  prax-eptum  est.  Now 
in  the  place  thus  referred  to  nothing  is  said  of  ligaturing  bleeding  vessels.  The 
only  place  where  Celsus  speaks  of  tying  a  bloodvessel  is  where  he  speaks  of 
curahle  iconnds,  and  then  he  states  that  in  obstinate  bleeding  iVom  an  incised 
wound  two  ligatures  may  be  tied  on  the  vein,  which  should  afterwards  be  divided 
between  them.  (Lib.  Y.  Sect.  xxvi.  I  21.')  This  point  is,  indeed,  not  one  of  much 
importance,  but  it  possesses  considerable  interest  in  a  historical  point  of  view*. 

In  what  we  have  taken  occasion  to  say  of  this  little  publication,  we  hope  that 
we  may  not  be  misunderstood  when  objecting  to  some  of  the  tables  therein 
contained  as  being  insufficient.  Though  we  must  hold  them  to  be  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  warrant  general  conclusions  to  be  made  therefrom,  yet  we  must 
heartily  thank  the  author  for  their  preparation,  and  for  having  presented  them 
to  the  'medical  public.  Such  puV)lications  as  his  are  most  welcome  to  those 
engaged  in  investigating  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  surgery,  the  dangers 
of  amputations,  and  the  best  means  of  contending  with  them.  W.  F.  A. 


Art.  XXX. —  Urinary  Deposits;  their  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Tlierapeu- 
tical  Indications.  By  Goldixg  Bird,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Edited  by  Edmund 
Lloyd  Birkktt,  M.  D.,  etc.  etc.  A  new  American  from  the  fifth  London 
edition.  With  eighty  illustrations  on  wood.  8vo.  pp.  382.  Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  &  Lea. 

Very  few  works  are  better  known  to  the  medical  profession  than  that  of 
which  the  fifth  edition  is  now  before  us  ;  very  few  have  established  for  their 

'  The  edition  we  have  referred  to  is  that  of  Leonard  Targa,  Leyden,  1785,  ad 
mitted  to  be  the  best  ever  published. 
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authors  a  more  solid  claim  to  a  place  among  the  emeriti.  Dr.  Bird's  memory 
will  ever  be  honoured  as  that  of  an  earnest,  intelligent,  and  successful  labourer 
in  a  most  important  field. 

The  duty  of  preparing  this  posthumous  edition  of  a  work  so  valuable  to  the 
student  and  practitioner  of  medicine  has  been  well  performed  by  Dr.  Jiirkett. 
We  have,  of  course,  here  to  call  attention  only  to  the  modifications  he  has  made, 
and  of  these  we  can  only  allude  to  the  most  important.  They  are  partly  incor- 
porated in  the  text,  and  partly  arranged  in  the  form  of  foot-notes. 

In  the  first  three  chapters,  on  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  the  urine,  we 
find  some  new  matter  of  moment.  The  description  of  two  acids  discovered  in 
the  urine  by  Dr.  Marcet,  published  by  him  in  18.53.  is  quoted  in  full,  with  its 
accompanying  wood-cut.  The  processes  recommended  by  Liebig.  Lehmann. 
and  Davy.'for  obtaining  and  estimating  the  amount  of  urea,  are  detailed;  as  well 
as  that  of  Lehmann  for  determining  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  that  of  Bensch 
for  determining  the  amount  of  uric  acid. 

The  tables  in  I  26,  for  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  urinary 
deposits,  have  been  rendered  much  simpler  and  more  convenient,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  enlarged. 

On  page  61,  a  paragraph  is  inserted  on  the  subject  of  the  new  views  enter- 
tained by  chemists  with  regard  to  the  organic  radicals.  A  more  extended  expo- 
sition of  this  important  change  in  theory  would  have  been  by  no  means  out 
of  place  here,  while  it  would  have  proved  very  valuable  to  the  less  proficient 
reader. 

Dr.  Bird,  in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
principal  salt  of  uric  acid,  obtained  from  healthy  urine,  was  that  formed  with 
ammonia.  His  present  editor,  while  acknowledging  the  ingenuity  of  the  theory 
sustaining  this  idea,  denies  its  correctness  ;  preferring  the  view  held  h\  Lehmann, 
that  the  salts  of  uric  acid  with  soda,  lime,  and  potash,  are  the  important  ones, 
while  the  urate  of  ammonia  is  present  only  in  very  small  quantity.  Five  cases, 
observed  by  Drs.  Hassall  and  Letheby,  are  adduced  in  support  of  this  preference, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  Simon  in  his  "  Chemistry  of 
Man,"  and  with  those  set  forth  in  the  recently  published  work  of  Thudichum  on 
"  The  Pathology  of  the  Urine." 

In  a  note  appended  to  Chapter  IX.,  on  oxaluria,  the  views  of  Lehmann, 
Scherer  and  others  as  to  the  non-existence  of  an  oxalic  acid  diathesis  are 
stated,  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  its  occurrence  are  concisely  summed  up. 
Such  a  diathesis  exists,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bird  and  his  editor,  and  we  believe 
the  profession  in  this  country  are  disposed  to  agree  with  them  upon  this  point. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  phosphates,  the  statements  of  Robin  and  Yerdeil  in 
regard  to  the  neutral  and  acid  phosphates  of  soda  are  quoted,  with  cuts  copied 
from  their  representations  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  those  salts.  Another  note 
to  this  chapter  awards  Dr.  Hass-uU  the  credit  of  having  first  described  the  crystals 
of  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

To  the  next  chapter,  on  deposits  of  abnormal  blue  or  black  colouring  matters, 
we  find  added  Dr.  Hassall's  views  in  reference  to  the  relation  between  indigo 
and  hajmatin,  and  a  notice  of  Dr.  Hughes'  cases  of  black  urine,  published  in 
Quy's  Hospital  Reports. 

We  now  come  to  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  non-crystalline  organic 
products.  And  here  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  a  note  on  the  various  forms  of 
casts,  with  several  wood-cuts.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  note  is  very  good  ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  more  space  might  have  been  allotted  to  so  very  important  a 
subject,  and  especially  to  the  collocation  of  the  clinical  sj-mptoms  with  the  forms 
of  casts  usually  associated  with  them. 

Several  notes  are  introduced  in  the  section  on  saccharine  urine.  Horsley's 
chromate  of  potash  test,  Luton's  test,  and  the  fermentation  test,  are  detailed. 
Dr.  Beale's  remarks  on  the  causes  of  failure  in  the  use  of  Trommer's  test  are 
quoted,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  many.  But  the  most  important  portion  of 
this  additional  matter  is  that  relating  to  the  physiological  and  pathological 
origin  of  sugar. 

And  here  we  must  express  our  regret  that  the  editor  has  failed  to  award  Ber- 
nard, perhaps  the  greatest  physiologist  of  our  day,  that  credit  to  which  he  is 
No.  LXXVII Jan.  1860.  14 
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t'lititlt'tl  fur  his  labours  in  llic  invcstiiratioii  of  this  sulijcit.  I>r.  I'avv  is  iiiatU% 
as  it  wi'ir.  to  lake  the  iniitliT  out  of  nmiard's  haiuls. 

Nor  ih>  \vi'  liml  ourselves  uukIi  eulifrhti'iied  hy  the  remarks  wliich  the  editor 
ofl'ers  as  settiiif.'  forth  the  e.xistinu"  aspect  of  the  sulijeel.  We  have  s])ace  hero 
to  criticize,  hut  not  to  atteni]>t  the  much  more  diflicult  task  of  doiii>r  Itetter;  and 
we  must  allow  that  we  should  shrink  iVom  such  au  iiiiderlakiuL;'  until  further 
lif,'ht  is  olttaiued. 

It  must  he  a  matti'r  of  surjirise  that  no  allusion  has  i)een  made  in  any  edition 
of  I>r.  bird's  work  to  a  jiaper  on  kii-stein,  |»uidislu'd  liy  l>v.  Iv  K.  Kane,  in  this 
Journal,  in  .luly.  IS-I'J.  J{ein<j  iiased  on  clinical  ohservaticn.  and  written  in  a 
])inlosoi)hi(al  spirit,  that  ])aper  was  surely  worthy  ol'  ri-ference  in  our  autlior's 
l>il)lioL;iaphical  talde.  ns  a  companion  to  tlie  article  on  tlu'  same  sultject  whi<di 
he  ]iut  lorth  in  \^U).  in  the  d'ni/'s  llospiln.l  jirjiaits. 

'J"he  form  in  wlii(  h  this  volume  now  a])))ears  is  a  very  attractive  one.  The 
pajje  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  ty])e  is  clearer  and  more  airreealile, 
than  that  employed  in  ])revio\is  e<litions.  A  very  few  typoiirajdiical  errors  call 
for  eorrootiou,  such  a.s  "Donne"  for  '■Donne,'  '•J)ichholz"  for  "  iMcldiolz," 
'•  materies  morfi." 

\n  couclusion.  we  conlidently  predict  that  the  present  issue  of  Dr.  IMrd'swork 
will  be  received  by  the  medical  jjublic  in  America  with  even  greater  favour  than 
its  predecesijors.  .1.  J  I.  1'. 


Art.  XXXT. —  ftiisfaf  con  Dahcn'n  Trfutise  on  M/i-rosropical  DifKjnosifi,  witli 
71  eugravinjis.  Translated,  with  additions,  by  I'rof.  Loiis  Baukh.  M.  D., 
M.  K.  C.  S.  Eng.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  82.  New  York:  John  Wiley,  fiG  AValkcr 
Street.     1859. 

While  we  entertain  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  microscope  as  a 
means  of  research,  we  look  upon  its  use  in  diagnosis  as  mainly  im-ideutal  and 
corroborative.  Without  this  instrument,  anatomy,  physiology  and  jiuthology 
could  never  have  made  such  advances  as  they  have  within  the  last  twenty-live 
years,  nor.  deprived  of  its  aid,  coidd  they  progress  as  we  confidently  expect 
them  to  do  in  the  future. 

A  microscopic  examination  may  disclose  the  nature  of  a  urinary  deposit,  or 
confirm  a  doubtful  diagnosis  in  regard  to  a  tumour  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  recjui- 
site  for  distinguishing  skin-diseases,  leucocythemia.  or  other  disorders  of  the 
blood,  or  affections  of  the  viscera  generally.  Hence,  of  the  seventy-six  pages 
of  reading  matter  comprised  in  the  little  volume  before  us,  the  first  fifty-five  are 
devoted  to  matters  belonging  rather  to  general  pathology  than  to  diagnosis. 
The  book  presents  a  compilation  of  facts,  doubtless  useful  in  their  place, 
although  they  merit  fuller  discussion  than  its  limits  allow  them,  but  not  answer- 
ing at  all  to  the  title  selected.  Nor,  we  must  observe,  is  sulTicieut  stress  laid 
upon  the  diseases  to  be  diagnosed,  in  that  portion  of  the  volume  which  deals 
■with  discharges  from  the  uro-genital  organs.  It  is.  after  all.  only  through  the 
chain  of  phenomena  leading  up  to  the  primary  morbid  condition,  that  any 
symptom  is  of  value  in  diagnosis ;  to  detect  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  is  use- 
less, without  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  the  deposit. 

A  rigid  critic  might  take  exception  to  numerous  idiomatic  expressions 
retained  in  the  translation ;  nor  are  the  illustrations  as  well-executed  as  we 
think  they  should  have  been.  J.  H.  F. 
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^HT.  XXXIT. — EJements  of  Medical  Jurispruileiice.  By  Thkodore  Romeyx 
Beck,  M.  I).,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c.;  and  Jon.\  B.  Beck.  M.  D.,  &c.  &c.  Eleventh 
edition.  "With  Notes  by  an  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Drs.  Beck.  The 
whole  revised  by  C.  R.  Gir.MAX,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  College  of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.  In  two  volumes. 
I'hiladelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1860.     8vo.  pp.  884  and  1003. 

This  new  edition  of  the  great  work  of  Drs.  T.  R.  and  J.  B.  Beck  is  the  result, 
as  the  title-page  informs  us,  of  the  good  offices  of  a  number  of  their  surviving 
IViends.  "  After  the  death  of  T.  Romeyn  Beck,"  says  the  preface  of  Dr.  Gilman, 
"it  was  ascertained  that  he  had.  with  characteristic  industry,  collected  a  large 
amount  of  matter  for  a  new  edition  of  his  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
These  materials  were  by  his  family  placed  in  my  hands,  with  a  re(|uest  that  I 
would  prepare  a  new  edition  for  the  press.  Conscious  of  my  own  inability  to  do 
justice  to  such  a  trust,  1  sought  aid  from  the  friends  of  Dr.  Beck.  The  required 
assistance  was  cheerfully  rendered  ;  and  1  was  soon  enabled  to  place  most  of 
the  more  important  chapters  in  competent  as  well  as  friendly  hands.  In  this 
way,  I  hope  that  the  public  are  assured  of  a  good  edition  of  the  book  ;  while  the 
friends  of  the  author  have  a  very  welcome  opportunity  to  pay  a  sincere  and 
well-deserved  compliment  to  the  memory  of  a  wise  and  good  man." 

The  editor  further  expresses  the  just  hope  that  the  list  of  names  subjoined  of 
the  gentlemen  who  united  with  him  in  this  labour  of  love  "will  serve  as  a  gua- 
ranty that  something  has  been  done  in  this  edition,  if  not  to  elevate  the  character, 
at  least  to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  a  work  which,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been 
recognized  as  an  honour  to  the  medical  literature  of  our  country."  His  own 
task,  "besides  general  supervision,  has  been  to  incorporate  into  the  body  of  the 
work  the  materials  prepared  by  Dr.  Beck,  and  to  make  the  changes  of  which  he 
had  indicated  the  propriety.  Some  things  1  have  added,  some  things  modified  ; 
but  1  trust  that  all  has  been  done  with  due  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead." 

The  collaborators  are  Dr.  D.  Tilden  Brown,  Resident  Physician  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Lunatic  Asylum,  who  contributes  important  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  chapter  (XIII.)  on  mental  alienation ;  Dr.  R.  H.  Coolidge,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  the  United  States  Army,  who  has  revised  and  added  to  the  chapter  (I.) 
on  feigned  diseases,  and  to  that  (II.)  on  disqualifying  diseases ;  Dr.  Austin  Flint, 
to  whom  were  intrusted  the  three  chapters  (III.,  IV.,  and  Y.)  on  impotence  and 
sterility,  doubtful  sex,  and  rape,  respectively;  Dr.  B.  "W.  McCready,  Physician 
of  Bellevue  Hospital,  who  took  charge  of  the  chapters  (XYI.  and  XYII.)  on 
poisons  and  on  irritant  poisons;  Dr.  Samuel  St.  John,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  to  whom  were  referred  the 
remaining  chapters  (XYllI.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.)  on  irritant  poisons,  on  narcotic 
poisons,  and  on  narcotic  acrid  poisons;  Dr.  John  Watson,  who  attended  to 
the  chapter  (XY.)  on  wounds  of  the  living  body;  Professor  J.  P.  White,  of 
Buffalo,  who  edited  the  chapter  (YI.)  on  pregnancy;  Professor  John  C.  Dalton, 
Jr.,  who  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Corpus  Luteura  ;  and.  lastly, 
Messrs.  George  Shea  and  Murray  Hoffman,  of  the  New  York  bar,  to  whom 
acknowledgments  are  rendered  "  for  valuable  suggestions  on  the  purely  legal 
portion  of  the  subject." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  acquitted  them- 
selves well  in  their  respective  tasks ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  invidious, 
to  dwell  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  additions  which  each  one  has 
presented  in  his  particular  province.  The  general  effect  is  such  as  to  bring 
once  more  into  active  usefulness  one  of  our  best  and  most  interesting  works,  long 
the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  upon  its  subject  in  the  English  language ; 
and  one  which,  as  a  work  of  reference,  we  hope  to  see  kept  up  in  its  character, 
as  well  as  within  the  reach  of  medical  jurists,  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  glancing  over  the  pages,  we  recognize  many  interesting  notes  and  other 
valuable  improvements;  liut,  although  an  amount  of  condensation  has  been 
effected  in  the  new  matter,  which  might,  in  many  places,  prove  no  less  advan- 
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lairt'ons  to  tlio  old.  we  would  novtMMlicloss  luivc  lu'cii  i;liid  to  tiiid  more  notice 
tiiUi'ii  ursi'ViTiil  important  cusrs  wliicli  would  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
venerated  autlior,  and  woidd  doubtless  have  lieen  noted  with  the  fulness  and 
ai  innen  wliieh  have  fjiven  his  work  its  well-known  stanij)  of  relialile  authority 
and  enexciopedic  charaoter.  Such  cases,  for  instance,  as  that  of  ]{ocarni6,  and 
those  of  I'alinor,  of  Dove,  and  others,  would  hardly  have  been  passed  by  Dr. 
]{eck  with  the  bare  mention  which  seems  to  be  the  only  notice  alVorded  to  them 
in  the  present  edition;  although,  since  its  preparation  for  the  ])ress  l)e}ran.  the 
journals  have  rarely  been  without  some  allusion  to  these  or  kindred  cases  in  their 
VaL-es. 

On  many  ot  \\\v  toiiics.  Iiowcvcr,  it  is  pro]icr  to  say.  that  there  is  a  decided 
advance  on  former  editions;  especially  in  the  chapters  on  mental  alienation,  on 
wounils.  on  medical  evid(Mice.  on  feijrned  and  dis(|ualifyinji'  diseases,  and  on  the 
(picstions  ill  whicli  the  sexual  functions  and  relations  are  concerned.  The  dilli- 
culty  of  introducini,^  muiii  lu'w  matter  into  tlie  already  crowded  chapters  on 
])oisons,  without  ;j:reat  labour  in  condensation  and  inconvenient  increase  of 
lenijth,  has  probal)ly  discourajj^ed  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  new  cases  under 
this  head;  but  it  has  not  interfered  with  the  introduction  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived tests  and  of  all  such  additional  data  as  may  lie  considered  essential  to 
the  due  progress  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  toxicology. 

The  notes  of  Dr.  (oilman  are  interspersed  in  considerable  numlicr,  but  with 
marked  brevity,  throughout  the  two  volumes  ;  and  although  not  always  in  a  very 
solier  style,  are  clear  and  to  the  purpose  ;  while  they  indicate  great  fidelity  to  his 
trust,  as  well  as  judgment,  and  familiarity  with  the  whole  subject. 

We  regret  to  find  many  typographical  errors  in  a  work  whore  accuracy  is  a 
characteristic  of  paramount  necessity.    In  all  other  respects,  however,  the  getting 
up  of  the  volumes  is  much  superior  to  that  of  their  ])redecessors,  the  printing     j 
being  good,  and  the  pajier  so  much  thinner,  that  notwithstanding  some  seventy-     I 
four  additional   pages,  the  actual  bulk  has  been  materially  diminished.     We      " 
know  of  no  single  work  on  a  subject  relating  to  medical  science,  that  is  so 
full  of  varied  and  absorbing  interest  to  every  class  of  readers;  while  as  a  work      . 
of  reference  to  the  professi<inal  in(piirer  it  may  still  claim  its  long  established     1 
position  as  among  the  best  iu  the  English  language.  E.  H.         1 
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QUART-EELY    SUMMARY 


IMPROVEMENTS    AND    DISCOVERIES 


MEDICAL    SCIENCES 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Eocperrments  on  some  of  the  Various  Circumstances  Influencinfj  Cutaneous 
Absorption.  By  Augustus  Waller.  M.  D.,  Prof.  Phys.  in  Queen's  Coll..  Bir- 
mingham.— In  some  former  experiments'  I  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  pheno- 
mena of  cutaneous  absorption  on  the  lower  animals  (batracia),  by  immersing 
the  hinder  extremities  in  various  solutions,  and  afterwards  watching  the  period 
at  which  the  absorbed  substances  reached  the  tongue,  where  their  presence  was 
detected  by  means  of  some  reagent  applied  to  its  surface ;  as.  for  instance,  a  salt 
of  iron,  when  the  legs  were  immersed  in  a  solution  of  yellow  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium ;  Prussian  blue  was  then  formed  as  soon  as  the  ferrocyanide  was  brought 
to  the  tongue. 

Furthermore,  I  was  able  to  detect,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  "lieux 
d'election,"  or  preference  spots,  where  the  cyanide  escaped  from  the  vessels. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate  cutaneous  absorption 
on  the  higher  animals,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  a  more  definite  view  of  this  func- 
tion, by  determining,  by  accurate  measurement,  the  degree  of  rapidity,  the  pecu- 
liarities, &c.,  which  it  may  offer  in  various  conditions. 

A  very  simple  mode  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  cutaneous  absorption 
is  by  immersing  the  leg  of  a  young  guinea  pig,  not  more  than  half-grown,  into  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  tincture  of  aconite.  After  fifteen 
minutes'  immersion,  the  part  will  be  found  insensible  at  the  surface  and  extre- 
mities, and,  after  a  short  time,  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  aconite  will  supervene, 
viz.,  nausea,  efforts  at  vomiting,  sometimes  vomiting  of  bile,  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face and  extremities,  circulation  very  weak,  laborious  respiration,  slight  convul- 
sive symptoms,  and  death. 

The  influence  of  age,  or  of  thickening  of  the  cuticle,  is  easily  seen  in  the  same 
way;  for,  if  instead  of  a  young  animal  we  take  an  adult  one.  we  obtain  no  poison- 
ing, but  merely  local  insensilnlity  and  slight  disturbance  of  respiration,  kc. 

Another  not  less  instructive  experiment  consists  in  replacing  the  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  tincture  of  aconite  by  simple  tincture  of  aconite.  In  this  case, 
the  limb  may  be  indefinitely  immersed  without  our  obtaining  either  local  insensi- 
bility or  death,  or  indeed  any  symptom  whatever  of  the  presence  of  aconite  in 
the  system. 

A  fourth  experiment,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  sciatic  nerve,  shows  the 
influence  of  innervation  on  the  function  of  absorption ;  for,  if  performed  on  an 
adult  animal,  and  consequently  one  incapable  of  absorbing  aconite  in  quantity 

'  Waller,  "Absorption  of  various  Substances  through  the  Skin  of  the  Frog." — 
Frorieps  Tagesberichte,  1S51. 
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s\ilVi(  iiMit  to  canso  dfalh.  iho  jiowimn  of  iiltsorption  will  1)0  {fi'ucrally  foiiiid  so 
luiicli  aiiuimiitfd  that  the  animal  will  In-  i>(>isi>ni'(l  h\  immersion  of  llu>  liuil>  in 
simple  tiiieliire  of  aconite. 

In  this  experiment  I  attribute  the  neeeleration  in  the  eutaueous  ahsoi]ttion  to 
the  paralysis  of  the  liloodvessels.  as  in  my  e.\|)eriments  on  the  sym])athetie 
nerve,  where  I  showed  that  in  l)loodvesseU  the  passaj^e  of  the  l)Iood  is  eom])letoly 
re<^iii;vted  hy  nerves  sjirin'rinir  from  the  s]iinal  eord.  When  the  vascular  nerves 
are  paralyzed,  the  artery  lieeomes  irreatly  distende«l,  and  the  hlood  Hows  faster 
within  it.  The  foot  after  the  section  of  tiie  sciatic  is,  on  this  account,  more  hot 
and  red:  and  for  the  same  reasons  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  more  rapid 
absorption  of  medicinal  aiicnts. 

A  fifth  experiment  consists  in  placinjr  a  lijrature  on  the  liml>.  in  order  to 
impede  the  powers  of  alisorj^tion  t>f  the  animal.  Althouuh  the  liu-ature  does 
]>roduce  this  result.  1  was  rather  surprised  to  find  how  much  less  eflicient  it  was 
than  is  irenerally  represented  ;  for.  whenever  the  least  sym|)toms  of  a  toxic  influ- 
ence made  th(>ir  appearance,  a  ligature  placed  over  the  liml)  rarely  succeeded  in 
saviufT  the  animal. 

In  order  to  obtain  results  more  susce])tihle  of  measurement,  I  proceeded  to 
substitute  atropia  for  aconite,  and  to  make  use  of  the  alliino  rat  in  lieu  of  the 
iruinea  jiiir.  By  this  means,  1  possessed  an  a.nent  whose  intervention  was  imme- 
diately detected  by  its  action  on  the  iris.  My  choice  of  the  albino  rat  was  for 
the  like  reason,  /.  e.  the  facility  which  it  offered  for  exact  and  easy  measurement, 
in  which  respect  this  animal  is  far  ])referable  to  any  other  with  which  I  am 
aci|uainted,  unless  we  except  the  white  mouse,  which,  however,  is  so  liable  to 
die  from  slijrht  causes,  that  it  is  little  adapted  for  most  physiological  experi- 
ments. 

The  vwdns  operandi  which  I  generally  adopt  is  to  immerse  the  limb  into  a 
small  two-drachm  bottle  containing  sufficient  of  the  mixture  to  cover  the  foot 
and  part  of  the  leg.  The  strength  of  the  solution  of  atropia  Vx'ing  generally  that 
from  half  a  grain  to  one  drachm  of  some  menstruum,  such  as  chloroform,  alcohol. 
<V:c.,  1  generally  prefer  simjjly  to  hold  the  animal  during  the  experiment  to  any 
other  mode  of  restraint.  By  these  means  I  am  aide  to  guard  against  several 
causes  of  error,  such  as  the  direct  contact  of  the  solution  with  the  eye  or  mouth, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  any  unnecessary  discomfort  to  the  animal. 

Chloroform  and  Atropia. — A  solution  of  atropia  in  chloroform  will  generally 
be  found  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil  after  the  foot  has  been  immersed  from 
two  to  five  minutes.  The  dilatation,  having  once  commenced,  is  usually  very 
rapid,  and  the  pupil  very  soon  attains  doul)le  or  trel)le  its  normal  diameter, 
which  is  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  millimetre  during  daytime.  It  is  easy 
to  recognize  that  this  dilatation  is  not  in  very  simple  ratio  to  the  time  occupied 
in  its  expansion,  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  being  more  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  time  occupied  than  in  a  simple  arithmetical  ratio.  Immersion 
of  one  limb  causes  both  pupils  to  dilate  equally,  except  in  some  few  instances, 
where  one  pupil  expands  much  more  than  the  other,  from  some  constitutional 
peculiarity,  which  remains  the  same  whichever  foot  be  immersed. 

Although  I  have  never  failed  to  obtain  dilatation  of  the  pupils  by  the  immer- 
sion of  the  foot  in  this  solution  of  atropia,  yet,  in  some  cases,  it  takes  more  slowly 
than  in  others.  The  age  of  the  animal  has.  in  this  respect,  a  most  marked  retard- 
inf;-  influence.  On  animals  only  about  a  third  grown,  it  will  often  occur  at  about 
two  and  a  half  minutes  after  immersion,  while  in  the  adult  it  generally  requires 
five  minutes  and  u])wards. 

The  local  effects  of  immersion  are  redness,  heat,  and  swelling  of  the  foot,  ac- 
companied sometimes  with  extravasation  from  some  smaller  vessels,  when  the 
immersion  has  been  prolonged  for  ten  minutes  and  upwards.  The  sensibility  of 
the  part  is  likewise  diminished,  but  in  no  case  so  as  to  produce  in.sensibility. 
The  amount  of  irritation  is  of  course  variable,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
immersion.  It  is,  however,  important  to  remark  that  full  dilatation  of  the  jjupils 
may  be  obtained  without  any  symptoms  beyond  those  of  a  temporary  active 
vascularization  of  the  part,  which  quickly  disappears  when  the  irritating  cause 
is  removed,  and  which  presents  no  more  active  symptoms  than  those  produced 
by  neuro-paralysis  of  the  vessels  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 
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If  instead  of  immersinjr  the  limb  as  above,  we  merely  pluns'e  it  for  a  moment 
in  the  yolution.  we  likewise  may  have  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  but  more  slowly. 

The  same  effects  are  obtained  even  althoutrh  the  limb  be  washed  on  its  with- 
drawal from  the  solution,  which  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  efl'eet  in 
that  case  is  owing  to  ab.sorption  of  the  atropia,  at  all  events  beneath  the  cuticle. 

In  the  case  of  a  solution  of  atropia  in  turpentine,  a  still  more  curious  efi'ect  is 
observed,  viz..  that  durinjr  immersion  in  the  li((uid  the  pupil  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
dilates;  whereas,  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  limb,  the  dilatation  com- 
mences. Dilatation  of  the  pupils  will  jjenerally  persist  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  the  return  to  the  normal  size  is  very  gradual.  In  some  cases  the 
pupil  may  be  affected  after  an  immersion  of  nine  minutes,  the  dilatation  reaching 
three  millimetres :  while  in  others,  only  a  very  slight  influence  is  obtained  on  the 
pupil  after  an  immersion  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  If  the  limb  is  then 
removed  from  the  solution,  the  pupil  dilates  to  its  maximum  in  a  few  minutes. 
After  two  or  three  minutes'  immersion,  the  animal  shows  signs  of  considerable 
pain.  Much  inflammation  of  the  part  follows  the  action  of  this  solution,  which 
is  folhjwed  by  oedema. 

"When  we  immerse  the  tail  of  the  animal  instead  of  its  foot,  absorption  takes 
place  much  more  slowly,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  being  produced  only  after  the 
lapse  of  about  twenty  minutes. 

Atropia  and  Alcohol. — If  we  substitute  alcohol  instead  of  chloroform  as  a 
solvent,  we  find  that  absorption  is  extremely  slow.  Instead  of  obtaining  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  two  or  three  minutes,  we  find  that  an  immersion  of  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  in  the  alcoholic  solution  will  only  produce  very  slight  effects. 
At  the  same  time  the  local  irritation  is  much  less  than  that  caused  by  chloro- 
form. Alcohol  of  various  strength,  from  proof  spirits  upwards,  had  the  same 
result  as  a  solvent. 

Atropia  in  Water,  u-ifh  the  addition  of  sufficient  Acetic  Acid  for  its  sohdion. 
— The  absorption  of  atropia  in  this  state  is  very  slow,  thirty  minutes'  immersion 
frequently  producing  no  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Dilatation  is  then  promoted 
by  removal  of  the  limb  from  the  solution. 

Watery  Extract  of  Belladonna. — When  rubbed  over  the  leg  and  tail,  this 
substance  was  not  found,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  to  produce  any  dilatation 
of  the  pupil. 

Tincture  of  belladonna,  with  half  its  quantity  of  chloroform,  produced  dilata- 
tion at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  part  was  found  on  removal  to  be  com- 
pletely insensible,  and  considerably  swollen  from  a-dema,  which  lasted  for  several 
days. 

Atropia  with  strong  alcohol  and  ammonia  produced  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
after  twenty-five  minutes"  immersion.  In  this  case,  the  ammonia  was  added  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  bow  far  irritation  of  the  part  was  conducive  to 
absorption.  Slight  vesication  was  the  consequence  of  the  presence  of  ammonia. 
The  acceleration  of  the  absorption  was  very  slight,  as  the  solution  produced  no 
dilatation  until  after  twenty-four  minutes'  immersion. 

Absorption  of  Morphia. — The  foot  of  a  young  rat  at  one-third  its  growth  was 
immersed  in  a  solution  consisting  of  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  in  twenty 
drops  of  alcohol  and  one  drachm  of  chloroform.  In  five  minutes  the  pupils  gra- 
dually dilated  to  the  maximum ;  the  limb  was  then  withdrawn  :  foot  hot,  red, 
and  rather  swollen.  Irritation  of  the  skin  caused  no  cry.  the  animal  merely  with- 
drawing the  part.  Somnolency  existed,  from  which  any  noise  aroused  it.  but 
only  for  a  moment.  "When  placed  on  its  back,  the  animal  remained  in  that 
position.  Respiration  accelerated.  Vision  when  roused  very  imperfect,  as  was 
shown  by  its  falling  oft"  the  table.  The  pupils  continued  fully  dilated,  the  iris 
being  reduced  to  an  almost  imperceptible  circle,  the  dilatation  exceeding  that 
which  I  have  been  able  to  attain  even  with  atropia.  I  will  not  dwell  more  fully 
at  present  on  this  last  interesting  fact,  which  is  opposed  to  what  we  generally 
meet  with  in  the  administration  of  morphia.  Twelve  hours  after,  pupils  normal, 
animal  (|uite  well. 

Stri/chnia  and  CJdorrform. — After  three  minutes'  immersion  of  foot,  dilata- 
tion of  pupils  ensued.  After  five  minutes,  the  immersed  limb  was  very  sensitive, 
apparently  more  so  than  normal.     Limb  removed  from  solution:  spasms  about 
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llu'  tliroat  now  iippoarcil.  wliicli  wen"  r;i|iiilly  succci'dcd  l)y  stitViicss  of  llu'  trunk, 
iiUTcasinir  into  tetania  spasms.     l>i'alli  two  niiniitcs  alter  removal. 

S(ri/cliniti  (iiitl  Alciiliol. —  l<\)ot  immersed  in  a  solution  of  alcohol  and  stryeliniii 
for  upwards  of  thirty-live  minutes;  no  sym])toms  of  stryehnin(>  poisonint;:.  Re- 
moved from  solution  and  washed.  Twelve  hours  later,  no  dilatation  nor  eon- 
traction  ol"  pupils. 

'The  altove  observations  evidently  show  that  medicinal  sulistances  may  he  very 
rajudly  altsorixMl  into  the  circulation  under  certain  circumstiinccs,  amonir  which, 
tlie  most  important  is  the  choice  of  the  menstruum  in  which  they  are  dissolved. 

ll  remains  for  us  to  examine  into  the  elfect  of  temperature,  inliammation, 
ncuro-vas<'ular  ])aralysis,  Arc.,  on  absorption.  Hut.  what  is  of  still  more  import- 
ance, we  have  to  see  liow  far  these  facts  are  applical>K'  to  man  in  health  and 
disease. 

Meanwhile,  I  take  this  o))]iortunity  to  state  that  a  remarkable  unii'ormity  exists 
l)etween  cutaneous  absorption  in  man  and  in  tlie  lower  animals,  and  1  l»elieve 
that  the  application  of  the.se  facts  to  ])ractical  medicine  promises  to  be  very 
important  and  extensive. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Society. 

2.  Siiharachno/'dcaii  Fluid. — M.  Jobkrt  de  Lambai.i.k  publishes  the  followins^ 
sinf!:)dar  case,  to  prove  that  Masendie  erroneously  considered  tlio  loss  of  the  sub- 
urachnoidean  thiid  a  cause  of  functional  disturbance  to  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem. 

A  person  of  strong  constitution,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dien  on  the 
11th  of  December.  IS.tS,  and  died  eleven  days  later,  on  the  'l'h\,  had  been  stabbed 
with  a  dagijfer  by  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  paying-  her  freciuent  visits.  'I'he 
l)low  was  struck  with  <?reat  violence,  and  the  blade  had  broken  off,  close  to  the 
handle  of  the  poniard,  the  base  corresponding?  to  the  skin,  while  its  point  pene- 
trated into  the  vertel)ral  cavity.  The  larfj-e  bloodvessels  had  esca])ed  injury,  and 
the  hemorrha!i-e  was  therefore  nnimportant;  but  a  continuous  discharjre  of  a 
serous  Huid,  analogous  to  the  serum  of  l)lood,  was  o])served  oozing  from  the 
oblifpie  wound  of  the  integument.  The  sheets  and  bedding  were  wet  through, 
so  great  was  the  amount  which  exuded  daily,  and  the  fluid,  on  examination,  was 
found  to  consist  of  serum  containing  a  few  l)lood-eor])uscles.  It  was  impossible 
to  remove  the  foreigr  liody  l)efore  the  third  day  of  the  ])atient's  sojourn  in  the 
hospital,  and  when  it  was  withdrawn,  a  considerable  rush  of  the  same  li(|uid  took 
place.  No  muscular  colla])se.  or  diminution  of  muscular  contractility  was  ob- 
served at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the  escape  of  the  cerel)ro-spinal  fluid,  nor 
any  change  in  the  mental  powers.  The  patient  having  died  from  spinal  menin- 
gitis, a  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  body  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebrae  had  been  grazed  by  the  instrument,  the  intcr-vertebral  sub- 
stance injured,  and  the  parietal  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  perforated  by  the 
point  of  the  blade. 

The  case  is  favourable  to  M.  Longet's  view,  who,  repeating  Magendie's  expe- 
riments, demonstrated  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  does  not 
materially  affect  the  gait  of  animals. — Journal  of  Pract.  Med.  and  Surg. 

3.  Presence  of  Urea  in  Chyle  and  Lymph. — Two  years  ago,  M.  Ad.  Wurtz 
finding  at  Alfort  a  carnivorous  bull  in  which  a  fistula  of  the  thoracic  duct  had 
lieen  established,  it  occurred  to  him  to  search  for  urea  in  the  chyle  of  this  ani- 
mal. To  this  inquiry  he  was  induced  by  the  consideration,  that  urea  ought  to 
originate,  not  in  the  capillary  bloodvessels,  as  has  l^een  sometimes  pretended, 
but  in  the  intimate  structure  of  all  the  tissues,  at  every  part  where  materials 
which  have  become  unfit  for  life  require  to  be  removed  by  the  respiratory  com- 
bustion. If  this  be  the  case,  we  ought  to  detect  urea  not  only  in  the  blood, 
where  its  presence  has  been  ascertained  for  a  long  time  past,  but  also  in  lymph, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct.  It  appears,  indeed,  natural, 
that  the  lymphatics  should  contribute  their  share  towards  the  absorption  of  the 
materials  proceeding  from  the  metamorphoses  of  the  tissues,  in  which  the  radicles 
of  these  vessels  are  distributed.  The  chyle  of  the  bull  referred  to  was  accordingly 
found  very  rich  in  urea.  M.  Wurtz  coagulated,  at  a  warm  temperature,  about 
6U0  grammes  of  the  chyle,  evaporated  the  filtered  liquid,  treated  it  with  absolute 
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lc(ihol.  cvaporfitcd  and  then  exhausted  the  alcoholic  extract  by  means  of  ether; 

ic  latter  dejjosited  perfectly  colourless  crystals  of  urea,  which  was  partially 

verted  into  nitrate.     This  result  induced  M.  AVurtz  to  extend  his  researches 

■  ymph.     Ilaviutr  procured,  throuah  the  kindness  of  M.  Colin,  the  lymph  of 

.    dog,  the  cow,  the  bull,  and  the  horse,  he  ascertained  in  them  the  presence  of 

lea.     It  further  appeared  of  interest  to  compare  the  quantities  of  urea  con- 

liued  in  the  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph  of  the  same  animal.     For  this  purpose  it 

as  necessary  to  undertake  certain  quantitative  researches,  which  were  accom- 

lished  by  means  of  a  process  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  explain,  but  which 

essentially  founded  on  a  combination  of  the  methods  which  M^[.  Liebig  and 

iiuscn  have  proposed  for  the  determination  of  urea.     The  following  table  pre- 

uts  the  numerical  results  olitained  in  these  researches: — 


Xame  of 

BlET. 

QcAXTiTY  OF  Urea  containeu  in 

1000  GRAMMES  OF 

Blood.      1      Chyle.      1     Lymph. 

J)oe 

i  Cow 
:   Bull 

Ham 
Sheep 
Horse 

Flesh 

It 

Dried  lucern 

Lucern  and  rape-cake 
Oil-cake  before  rumination  . 

Ordinary  diet — rumination  suspended  ] 

((                     i(                   (( 

U                                     i(                                  11 

0.0S9              ...         '     0.158 

0.183      1 
0.192          0.192     i     0.193 
0.189      i     0.213 
1     0.215 
(arterial)    )  .  ^^^      | 

0.071     ! 

(  0.126 
(0.112 

M.  Wurtz  adds,  that  having  had  occasion  to  analyze  a  certain  quantity  of 

<  liyle  properly  so  called,  collected  along  the  course  of  the  mesenteric  chyliferous 
vc.-sels.  after  the  ganglions,  he  ascertained  there  also  the  presence  of  a  small 
■fiuantity  of  urea.  This  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  changes  of  tissue  which 
:iir  effected  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine  itself. — Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  Dec,  1859, 
tViim  Comptes  Rendiis  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences.  July,  1859. 
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4.  Saccharated  Lime. — Lime  dissolves  in  water  in  much  larger  proportion  in 
presence  of  sugar,  and  this  solution  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  tonic  and 
antacid  by  Dr.  Johx  Clelaxd  {Edinburgh  Med.  Journ..  August,  1859). 

Dr.  C.  gives  the  following  formula  for  its  preparation: — 

"Slake  8  ounces  of  quicklime  ;  rub  up  with  it  5  ounces  of  white  sugar;  add 
1  pint  of  water ;  stir  for  some  time,  till  the  hard  stiff  masses  which  the  sugar 
and  lime  are  liable  to  run  into  are  as  much  as  possible  dissolved ;  then  filter. 
The  product  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  of  only  a  slightly  yellowish  tint.  A 
solution  made  in  this  way  will  contain  18  grains  of  lime  in  every  ounce  by  weight, 
and  altogether  about  10(3  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  ounce.  Taken  undiluted, 
a  few  drops  are  sufficient  to  roughen  the  tongue.  When  diluted,  the  taste  is  at 
first  an  acrid  one  of  lime ;  but  this  is  immediately  replaced  by  a  sweet  taste  in 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  admitted  to  be  pleasant.  Made  as  just  recommended, 
the  solution  is  not  liable  to  decomposition  unless  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  By 
employing  a  smaller  proportion  of  water  to  lime,  a  still  stronger  solution  may 
be  obtained,  but  not  with  any  practical  advantage,  as  there  is  increased  difficulty 
of  filtration  and  greater  tendency  to  decomposition." 

This  preparation.  Dr.  C.  states,  "is.  of  course,  a  powerful  antacid,  and  proba- 
bly the  best  we  have,  since  it  is  stronger  and  pleasanter  than  magnesia,  and  does 
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nul  wi-aUfii  (liyi'stiou  like  tlic  alUiilics.  Far  fnun  (luiuy  so,  its  most  iiiiporlant 
use  is  as  a  tonii'  of  the  aliinciitaiT  sysli'in  in  cases  of  obstinate  (lysi)(|isia.  An 
such,  its  ailion  is  uiiuh  more  poweilul  tlian  that  of  tlie  vejictaliK'  stonuuhic 
touifs.  It  is  snital)lo  for  eases  witli  too  little  as  well  as  for  those  witii  too  }>reat, 
secretion  of  ^'astric  juice,  no  doulU  i>eeaiis(>  the  former  state  of  matters  is 
oltviously  a  result  of  atony,  which  the  linu'  removes,  Jt  seems  particularly  ser- 
vicealile  in  jrouty  constitutions.  In  the  (lyspe]>siii  of  hysterical  ami  anemic 
cases  it  does  not  seem  {o  he  of  frreat  use.  Care  should  he  taken  to  tell  the 
patient  not  to  take  it  hefoi-e  breakfast,  as  it  .sometimes  causes  a  dejiree  of  nausea 
in  the  morninjr.  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  It  suits  very  well  to  take  it  imme- 
diately after  uveals ;  its  alkalinity  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  digestion.  I*rac- 
titiont'rs  seem  trenerally  ti>  take  up  the  prejudice  heforehaml,  that  saccharateii 
lime  must  he  liable  to  jjroduce  constipati(Ui,  probably  judirinir  so  from  the  actiou 
of  chalk  ;  but  1  wish  particularly  to  insist  that  it  has  not.  in  the  slifihtest  de;,n-ee, 
liny  tendency  to  occasion  such  an  ell'ect.  On  the  ctmtrary.  it  is  a  very  valuable 
means  of  overcoming:  jrradually  that  chronic  constipation  which  is  so  frecpient  j 
an  accompaninu'Ut  of  dyspepsia;  and  persons  who  have  for  years  been  in  the  I 
constant  habit  of  using  aperient  medicines  have  been  able  to  aliandon  them  in  ■ 
great  measure  after  taking'  this  remedy  for  some  time.  In  a  sinjile  instance  it 
acted  as  a  jjurjrative,  so  that  its  use  could  not  i)e  continued.  It  will  be  found 
serviceable  in  checkinjr  the  diarrhira  of  disordered  diuestion,  acting  as  lime- 
water  does,  only  that  the  latter  is  so  dilute  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  admin- 
ister it  to  adults  in  the  quantity  desirable.  Patients  who  take  saccharated  linu; 
habitually  get  to  like  the  taste,  and  seem  to  think  it  exhilarating.  It  may  be 
found  useful  also  in  allaying  the  cravings  of  the  intemperate.  1  have  no  douljt 
that,  if  it  be  fairly  tried.  i)raclitioners  will  find  it  an  exceedingly  useful  remedy. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  20  or  'M)  to  DO  minims  or  more,  in  a  glass  of 
water,  two  or  three  times  a  day." 

5.  Use  and  Properties  of  Perchloride  of  Iron. — The  solution  of  this  persalt  I 
is  now  almost  universally  employed  to  arrest  arterial  or  venous  hemorrhage, 
resulting  either  from  accident,  or  as  a  c(>nse(iuence  of  surgical  ojterations.  It 
has  also  been  found  useful  in  intestinal  hemorrhage;  in  one  case  in  particular, 
M.  Demarquay,  of  Paris,  administered,  morning  and  evening,  enemata  of  seven 
ounces  of  tltiid.  with  twenty  droi)s  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  ])erchloride  of 
iron,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  the  perchloride  syrup  (five  or  six  drops  to  the  table- 
spoonful),  where  the  hemorrhage  from  the  l)owels  was  considerable,  and  had 
resisted  the  ordinary  remedies.  The  result  was  extremely  satisfactory.  The 
same  surgeon  relates  a  second  case  of  extensive  aliscess  of  the  shoulder,  where 
an  injection  of  iodine  caused  severe  hemorrhage.  This  was  arrested  by  throwing 
into  the  sac  a  lotion  composed  of  seven  ounces  of  water  and  ten  drops  of  the  per- 
chloride. 

In  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea,  injections  of  the  perchloride  have  been  tried 
with  success  in  weak  and  lymphatic  subjects,  the  proportion  of  the  perchloride 
being  twenty  drops  to  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  water. 

As  a  Hcemns/dfi'r. — 1.  As  a  local  or  external  hicmostatic.  3  to  5  parts  chloride 
of  ii'on  to  100  parts  of  distilled  water.  Lint  soaked  in  this  mixture  is  to  be 
applied  with  more  or  less  pressure  on  the  seat  of  hemorrhage.  2.  As  an 
external  h;rmostatic,  1  part  of  chloride  of  iron  to  500  of  distilled  water, 
sweetened  to  taste.  One  tablespoonful  to  be  a-iven  every  hour,  or  oftener.  if 
necessary.  This  formula  suffices  to  check  the  fiercest  hemorrhage  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  same  formula,  without  sugar,  forms  a  useful  uterine 
injection  or  astringent  lavement  in  cholera  or  colliquative  diarrhtea.  3.  A 
haemostatic  and  resolvent  ointment  is  composed  of  4  to  lo  parts  of  chloride  of 
iron  to  30  of  axunge. 

In  a  letter  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  August  27th.  Mr.  J.  Zachariah  Laurence 
states  that  having,  a  few  months  ago.  drawn  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  powerful  local  styptic  properties  of  the  solid  perchloride  of  iron,  he  has 
since  that  time  found  a  superior  method  of  employing  it.  "  If  the  solid  per- 
chloride of  iron  be  kept  in  a  bottle,  a  small  portion  of  it  after  a  time  deliquesces 
into  a  thick  brown  fluid,  which  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  super-saturation 
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by  the  unilcliquoscpd  portions  of  the  salt.  This  liquid,  applied  by  means  of  a 
spuu-iihi.'^s  linish  to  a  hleediujr  surface,  arrests  the  bleedinfj-  almost  instanta- 
neously. Tbis  mode  of  application  is  particularly  valuable  in  applying  the 
styptic  to  such  cases  as  excision  of  the  tonsils,  bleeding  from  the  deeper-seated 
gums,  &c." — Phai-mactutical  Journal,  Oct.,  1859. 

6.  Alum  Lozenges  in  Affedimts  of  the  Throat.— M.  Argexti,  of  Venice, 
proposes,  as  a  substitute  for  alum  gargles  in  affections  of  the  throat,  lozenges 
formed  of  alum,  sugar,  and  tragacanth.  mixed  up  with  diluted  laurel-water,  so  as 
to  form  lozenges,  each  containing  a  suitable  dose  of  alum.  The  mass  is  to  be 
well  manipulated,  and.  after  division,  to  be  put  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  dried  by 
a  gentle  heat.  The  lozenges  keep  well,  and  form  an  agreeable  medicament, 
•which,  by  aid  of  the  saliva,  becomes  effectually  ap])lied  to  the  parts.  A  phar- 
macien  of  Paris  has  for  some  time  past  prepared  chlorate  of  potass  in  the  same 
manner. — 3Ied.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec.  3,  1859,  from  Bidl.  de  Therap.,  tome  Ivii. 

7.  New  3Iethod  of  applying  Cldoride  of  Zinc. — Dr.  G.  W.  Spence  recom- 
mends {Lancet,  Oct.  29,  1854)  the  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of  a 
paste  or  magma  of  chloride  of  zinc  : — 

"  Dissolve  fifty  grains  of  prepared  chalk  in  two  drachms  (by  measure)  of  com- 
mercial muriatic  acid ;  dissolve  a  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  two  fluidrachms  of  boiling  water.  "When  required  for  use,  mix  the  two  solu- 
tions, and  the  result  will  be  a  paste  weighing  nearly  an  ounce,  and  containing 
about  one-sixth  of  pure  chloride  of  zinc.  The  proportions  are  nearly,  but  not 
exactly,  those  indicated  by  the  atomic  weights.  A  little  study  would  easily 
produce  a  paste  of  harder  or  softer  consistency." 

8.  A  New  Disinfectant  for  Dressing  Putrid  Sores  and  Ulcers. — Considerable 
discussion  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  French  Academy  respecting  a  new 
preparation,  introduced  by  MM.  Demeaux  and  Corne,  for  dressing  and  disin- 
fecting putrid  sores  and  ulcers.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  com- 
mercial plaster  of  Paris  in  very  fine  powder,  and  from  one  to  three  parts  of  coal 
tar.  This  mixture  forms  a  powder  of  a  more  or  less  grayish  colour,  and  a  slightly 
bituminous  odour.  For  application,  it  may  also  be  made  into  a  paste  with  olive 
oil.  which  binds  the  powder  together  without  destroying  its  absorptive  power. 
The  following  are  the  properties  of  this  substance,  as  described  by  the  above 
gentlemen :  A  gangrenous  sore,  with  an  abundant  fetid  suppuration,  treated 
with  this  dressing,  is  immediately  freed  from  all  disagreeable  odour,  and  the 
bandages,  even  after  24  or  36  hours,  exhale  no  more  odour  than  if  taken  from  a 
simple  fracture.  An  ulcerated  cancer  producing  a  fetid  serous  suppuration, 
dressed  with  this  substance,  is  entirely  deprived  of  odour  as  long  as  the  dressing 
remains  on.  So  also  the  linen  saturated  with  pus,  cataplasms  impregnated  with  the 
suppuration,  &c.,  placed  in  contact  with  this  substance  lose  all  their  disagreeable 
odour ;  the  infectious  liquid  produced  by  gangrene,  clots  of  decomposed  blood, 
tissues  in  a  state  of  advanced  putrefaction,  treated  with  this  substance,  are 
immediately  disinfected.  Its  action  appears  to  be  to  arrest  the  work  of  decom- 
position; it  removes  the  insects,  and  prevents  the  production  of  maggots.  The 
consistence  acquired,  either  by  the  powder  alone  or  the  paste  with  oil,  does  not 
cause  the  least  pain  to  the  patient,  or  harm  to  the  sore.  Its  application  may  be 
indirect  or  direct,  the  latter  produces  no  harm,  but  rather  exercises  a  detersive 
action  favourable  to  cicatrization.  This  dressing  has  the  double  power  of  dis- 
infecting the  pus  and  other  morbid  products,  and  of  absorbing  them ;  the  last 
circumstance  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it  enables  the  use  of  lint  to 
be  dispensed  with.  Fifty  kilogrammes  of  this  powder  may  be  made  in  Paris  for 
one  franc.  M.  Yelpeau,  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite,  and  several  other  French 
surgeons  have  employed  this  preparation  with  great  success,  and  speak  very 
highly  of  its  disinfecting  properties.  Mr.  Crace  Calvert,  of  Manchester,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  French  Academy,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  pointing 
out  the  great  variation  which  exists  in  the  composition  of  coal  tar,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  for  more  accurately  ascertaining  to  which  of  the  constituents 
the  disinfecting  properties  are  really  due,  in  order  to  insure  the  uniform  action 
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dl'tlu'  proj)nniti()n.  From  the  ivsiills  of  his  own  oxpcriincnls  ho  considcis  that 
tin-  an1ist']>lic  i»roportii's  of  the  tar  arc  cnlircly  due  to  tlu'  carlxilic  aiid  present. 
Ho  states,  that  a  oorpso  injootcd  with  a  weak  solution  of  this  acid,  was  prcscrvod 
from  docomposition  lor  sovoral  wi'oi<s;  and  tliat  a  piocc  of  (Icsh  st('o|H'd  in  cai-- 
bolii'  acid,  was  exposed  to  the  weatla'r  foi-  tlireo  years  without  clian;;'e.  He  also 
states  that  a  small  (|nantity  addi-d  to  urine  will  preserve  it  from  decom])osilion 
for  some  wooks  :  and  that  it  is  also  capaMo  of  pri'ventin;j  tlu;  gallic  formeulation 
from  taking  place  in  the  solntions  of  tanning  substances. — Fhannaceulkal 
Journal. 
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9.  O)}  the  African  Fever  on  the  Loirer  Zambezi. — The  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  (Nov.  12,  18.")9)  contains  a  higlily  interesting  lottor  from  Drs.  Livinc- 
STOXE  and  Kikk  to  Sir  James  Clark,  ou  this  subject,  the  principal  parts  of  which 
we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

"'J'he  first  thing,'"  Drs.  L.  and  K.  sa3%  "which  naturally  attracted  their  atten- 
tion as  medical  men  was  the  fever,  which  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  barriers 
to  the  advance  of  civilized  nations  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

'•  They  enjoyed  considerable  facilities  for  observing  tlio  disease  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  not  only  among  those  of  the  expedition,  but  likewise  among  the 
Portuguese  and  natives ;  and  their  experience  having  been  very  ditlereut  from 
that  of  others,  they  deem  it  desirable  to  lay  the  results  before  our  medical 
brethren. 

•'  About  a  month  was  spent  by  the  expedition  in  endeavouring  to  find  an 
opening  through  the  Delta,  from  the  sea  to  the  main  river. 

"  This  part  may  be  described  as  abounding  in  mangrove  swamps  and  damp 
plains  covered  with  gigantic  grasses.  The  mangrove  swamps  emitted  a  most 
offensive  smell,  and  gave  us  the  impression  that  they  were  most  fitly  named,  '  the 
hot-beds  of  fever.' 

"  Above  the  Delta  the  river  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  fine  sand  which 
it  carries  in  its  waters,  and  deposits  everywhere  in  banks  which  during  al)out 
half  the  year  are  exposed  to  the  sun;  there  is  comparatively  little  mud,  and  in 
this  respect  as  well  as  in  the  greater  height  of  its  banks  which  are  also  of  sand, 
it  differs  greatly  from  the  rivers  of  the  west  coast. 

"The  mountain  of  Meramhalla,  4,000  feet  high,  appears  to  the  east  of  Senna, 
and  a  range  of  hills  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  stretches  from  that  village 
up  to  Lupata,  above  which  the  country  is  hilly,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
rocky. 

"Warned  by  the  fate  of  the  'Great  Niger  Expedition,'  it  was  resolved  that 
no  unnecessary  delay  should  take  place  in  the  Delta,  and  that  the  prophylactic 
use  of  quinine  should  be  tried. 

"  The  season  chosen  for  entering  the  river  was  the  winter  (from  May  to 
August),  the  most  healthy  time  for  Europeans,  though  not  the  most  favourable 
for  navigation,  and  during  the  stay  of  the  expedition  among  the  mangroves  not 
a  single  case  of  fever  occurred  among  the  members,  or  among  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Pearl,  and  H.  M.  S.  Hermes,  who  accompanied  it. 

"  Quinine  was  taken  regularly  by  all  the  Europeans,  with  a  single  exception, 
to  the  amount  of  two  grains  in  sherry  wine  daily;  and  we  were  quite  disposed 
to  attribute  our  immunity  to  the  prophylactic  so  much  praised  for  its  efficacy 
on  the  Niger ;  although  the  former  experience  of  one  of  us  suggested  its  total 
inefficiency  to  ward  off  an  attack. 

"Three  of  our  number  became  affected  with  incipient  cinchonism ;  in  their 
case  the  dose  was  lessened.  We  seemed  always  to  be  on  the  verge  of  cinchon- 
ism, as  an  additional  dose  could  produce  deafness  and  ringing  in  the  ears  to  an 
intense  degree  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

••  The  foUowang  is  the  number  of  those  who  escaped  without  a  single  case  of 
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sickness,  although  exposed  to  hard  work  in  the  sun,  and  frequently  sleeping-  in 
the  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Delta:  16  ofi&cers,  37  seamen,  12  Krumen,  and 
2  boys  from  Sierra  Leone. 

"  Three  of  our  number  were  left  in  charge  of  goods  on  an  island  about  twenty 
miles  above  the  mangrove  swamps,  but  probably  not  beyond  their  influence. 
The  soil  was  of  stratified  sand,  with  au  alluvial  layer  on  the  surface,  covered 
with  grasses.  The  neighbouring  country  presented  the  same  aspect  as  the 
island,  and  was  similarly  constituted.  Previous  to  this  there  had  been  hard 
work  and  constant  excitement.  Those  left  on  the  island,  although  less  exposed, 
had  a  comparatively  inactive  life.  They  had  not  been  many  days  alone  when 
two  of  their  number  became  sick. 

"  Mr.  B was  seized  with  slight  rigors,  severe  headache,  delirium,  with 

contracted  pupils.  These  symptoms  were  sudden,  and  followed  an  imprudent 
course  of  exposure  to  the  sun.  Although  removed  in  a  few  hours,  they  speedily 
returned  after  renewed  exposure ;  but  this  time  more  severe,  the  full  bounding 
pulse,  dry  tongue,  and  hot  skin  showing  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  Vomiting, 
which  now  commenced,  proved  the  most  troublesome  symptom,  and  became  an 
obstacle  to  all  treatment,  as  remedies  were  not  retained  beyond  a  few  seconds. 
Although  the  other  symptoms  abated  after  twelve  hours,  vomiting  continued, 
and  soon  the  disease  returned  in  a  more  severe  form,  running  on  to  muttering 
delirium,  with  involuntary  picking  of  the  bedclothes. 

'•"When  on  the  verge  of  coma  remedies  began  to  be  retained,  and  the  action 
of  a  large  dose  of  calomel  with  jalap  resin  relieved  the  cerebral  disorder,  and, 
by  reducing  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  allowed  quinine  to  be  given.  Con- 
valescence was  very  rapid ;  in  a  few  days  all  trace  of  the  disease  had  gone. 

"A  fortnight  afterwards  Mr.  B was  again  seized  with  the  same  symptoms, 

vomiting  again  being  the  great  obstacle,  and,  from  its  continuance  after  the 
others  had  been  subdued,  rendering  the  convalescence  slow.  Loss  of  memory 
and  muscular  weakness  continued  for  some  time  after  this  attack.     "While  Mr. 

B was  sick,  Mr.  C.  L had  fever  also,  but  in  a  very  different  form,  and 

■we  did  not  then  recognize  the  two  as  being  the  same  disease.  In  him  the  symp- 
toms were  those  of  a  cold,  such  as  we  see  in  Europe — at  first  frontal  headache, 
pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  lassitude  and  indifference  to  what  went  on  around ; 
this  state  was  followed  by  one  in  which  he  lay  without  speaking,  headache  had 
gone,  the  pulse  was  small  and  thi'eady;  the  skin  at  one  time  burning  hot.  at 
others  coated  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  In  this  case  slight  diai-rhoea  had 
continued  from  the  beginning.  Quinine  was  tolerated ;  but  although  the  con- 
stitutional action  was  evident,  yet  the  fever  did  not  abate  until  a  mercurial 
purgative  had  been  given. 

••  These  were  the  first  cases  of  fever  among  us,  nor  did  we  see  more  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

"  In  the  month  of  August  all  tlie  goods  had  been  conveyed  as  far  as  Shupanga. 
Two  officers  were  left  there  in  charge,  while  the  steam-vessel  proceeded  to  Tette, 
t;iking  with  her  those  who  had  suffered  when  at  the  island. 

■  At  this  time  the  Portuguese  were  engaged  in  war  against  a  party  of  rebels, 
and  the  army  being  destitute  of  medical  appliances  of  every  description,  an 
opportunity  was  offered  of  observing  the  fever  and  other  diseases  in  their  worst 
forms  among  those  exposed  without  proper  shelter  or  food,  and  in  subjects  fre- 
quontly  worn  out  by  constitutional  disease. 

'•  The  commanding  officer  was  the  first  case  we  were  requested  to  see :  he  had 
obstinately  refused  all  remedies,  but  being  then  in  a  state  of  coma,  and  unable 
longer  to  refuse,  an  active  purge  was  given,  followed  by  thirty-grain  doses  of 
quinine,  which  soon  restored  health.  In  him  there  had  been  no  other  sj-mptom 
in  yond  those  of  severe  constitutional  fever  running  on  rapidly  to  coma.  This 
i>  the  type  most  frequent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Delta,  especially  at  Quilli- 
mane.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tette  it  is  seldom  fatal.  The  limited  experience  we 
here  had  seems  to  indicate  that  the  type  once  established  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  recur.  Should  further  observation  confirm  this,  it  would  become  of  import- 
ance to  send  all  Europeans  on  their  arrival  to  the  higher  lands ;  so  that,  should 
they  be  subject  to  fever,  they  might  have  it  in  its  milder  form  first,  and  carry 
that  with  them  to  the  more  unhealthv  localities. 
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••  Wliilc  llic  party  at  Sliupaniru  t'ujoyctl  good  hciiltli,  nolwitlislamlinL;-  Uic  par- 
tial (liscoiitiniianco  of  »iuiuiiH',  several  cast-s  hajipeiied  on  hoard  tlie  steam-vessel. 
We  may  mention  that  the  aecommodalion  on  Imard  was  lioth  very  scanty  ami 
very  iineomt'ortahU'.  Water  runnin-;-  into  the  eal»in  while  the  vessel  was  iin(U>r 
steam,  so  as  to  Uee])  the  lieds  eonstantly  wet  lieneath;  i'ortnnately  the  weather 
was  dry,  or  the  rain  would  have  poureii  in  IVoui  almve  also,  as  we  siilisei|iienlly 
experienced. 

"Mr.  I{ ,  the  enjrineer,  Inid  taken  (piinine  with  unvaryiny-  re^nlarily,  had 

an  excellent  ai)])etile,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  climate  ;  in  workinu'  tlie  enjiinc 
he  was  obliired  to  see  the  lire  liLiiited  at  1",  A.  M.,  in  order  to  have  steam  1)V 
7  A.M.  "  ^ 

"An  tiflicer  had  shifted  his  hed  through  the  night,  so  as  to  prevent  Mr.  R 

gottiiii,'  his  clothes,  and  he  ])roci'eded  to  light  the  lire  in  his  shirt  ;  the  conso- 
•  pience  was  pains  all  over  the  hody  and  limlis,  the  liones  beings  es])ecially  sore, 
the  face  tlushed.  eyes  siiiVused.  headache,  and  (piick  pidse.  The  howels  had  been 
regular,  and  tlie  tongue  clean.  A  ])ill  composed  of  resin  of  Jala)),  calomel,  rhu- 
barlt.  and  (piinine.  which  had  formerly  lieen  found  cllicieut  in  fever,  was  given, 
more  as  a  precautionary  measure,  than  from  a  belief  that  this  was  a  case  of  the 
complaint.  It  seomed  more  a  common  ccdd  than  the  Afri<-an  fever.  As  soon 
as  the  remedy  had  operated,  the  .symptoms  abated.  Ciuiuiue  was  then  given,  and 
<me  dose  of  ton  jjrains  produced  .severe  cinehonism,  from  which,  when  he  reco- 
vered, he  was  (juito  well  without  loss  of  strength. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  the  members  of  the  expedition  were 
<livided,  those  who  had  previously  suflered  from  fever  remained  at  Tette,  while 
Ave  went  down  the  Zambezi  to  the  sea,  and  explored  the  River  Hhine,  both  very 
unhealthy  districts.  "While  one  of  us  was  exjiosed  to  sun  and  rain  navigating 
the  vessel,  and  ashore  superintending  the  wooding,  the  other  was  engaged  botan- 
izing among  grass  jun<rles  and  mangrove  swamps.  Yet  both  of  us  escaped  en- 
tirely. The  use  of  quinine  had  been  completely  abandoned,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  our  good  health  to  the  regular  and  active  exercise  which  both  these 
occupations  imply.  In  this  respect  our  experience  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
I'orluuuese  residents,  who  as.sert  that  while  actively  employed  they  enjoy  good 
health. 

"  While  we  explored  the  high  lands  around  Lake  Shirwa  the  steam-vessel  was 
left  in  the  River  Shine,  under  the  care  of  quartermaster  Walker.  We  were 
al)S(>nt  twenty-four  days.  AValker  was  seized  with  fever  the  day  we  left:  it  com- 
menced suddenly,  though  he  had  taken  quinine  regularly.  On  our  return  we 
found  that  he  had  been  delirious  most  of  the  time,  and  the  fever  had  shown  no 
signs  of  abating;  l)ut  the  action  of  purgatives,  followed  by  quinine,  soon  restored 
health,  and  in  subsequent  attacks,  when  at  the  sea-coast,  among  the  mangroves, 
no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  cutting  short  the  attacks  at  the  beginning. 

"Our  own  experience  in  the  high  lands  between  the  Shine  and  Lake  Shirwa 
during  twenty-four  days,  when  we  were  exposed  in  the  early  hours  to  the  dew 
fnmi  the  long  grass,  continuing  the  march  without  interrujttiou  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  day  over  rough  country  under  the  tropical  sun,  and  then  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air,  and  yet  enjoying  perfect  health,  as  did  also  the  natives  who 
were  with  us,  shows  clearly  that  there  exists  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast 
a  healthy  region  well  suited  for  the  residence  of  Euroi)eans. 

"  This  region  is  elevated  above  the  sea  from  8.000  to  4,000  feet,  and  shut  off 
from  the  coast  lands  by  the  range  of  high  mountains  to  the  east  of  Lake  Shirwa. 
It  is  of  easy  access  by  the  Shine,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  is 
navigable  the  whole  distance.  To  the  north,  the  southern  extremity  of  a  chain 
of  lakes,  which  extend  far  into  interior  of  the  continent,  reach  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  River  Shine.  This  elevated  region  may  be  looked  on  as  the  entrance,  by 
means  of  these  inland  seas,  to  a  great  part  of  Central  Africa,  cut  off  hitherto 
from  communication  with  European  nations  by  the  unhealthy  lands  which  bound 
the  coasts. 

"The  result  of  our  experience  has  been  to  discontinue  the  daily  use  of  quinine. 
It  had  been  persevered  in  long  after  the  conviction  of  the  memliers  had  been 
against  its  prcjphylactic  power.  It  is  our  conviction  that  we  owe  our  escape 
from  the  disease  far  more  to  the  good  diet  provided  for  us  by  H.  M.  government 
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than  to  the  use  of  quinine.  We  have  been  as  fully  exposed  to  the  malarious 
influence  as  any  party  is  likely  to  be.  The  vessel  in  which  we  have  had  to  navi- 
gate is  one  which  takes  in  so  much  water  that  our  beds  are  constantly  damp, 
and  often  rotten  beneath,  with  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  l)ilii-e  of  the  ship.  Yet 
•we  have  found  the  fever  quite  amenal)le  to  treatment  when  taken  early,  and 
attention  paid  to  any  local  congestions  which  may  manifest  themselves.  Let  it 
not  lie  thought  that  we  undervalue  quinine,  to  it  we  trust  for  the  removal  of  the 
disease  when  aiven  after  purgatives :  in  all  forms  of  the  fever  we  have  found  it 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  three  doses  have  always  proved  sufficient  to  induce 
the  constitutional  action  even  in  those  who  have  not  been  taking  it  previotisly. 

""VVe  have  found  the  fever  assuming  a  formidable  type  only  when  permitted 
to  go  on  unchecked  for  some  time  in  those  exposed  to  great  fatigue,  damp,  and 
poor  diet,  or  when  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  prevented  the  administra- 
tion of  quinine. 

"  In  regard  to  the  complications  most  frequently  seen,  among  ourselves  vomit- 
ing has  been  the  most  troublesome,  and  blistering  over  the  stomach  has  seemed 
the  best  means  of  stopping  it.  "We  have  fortunately  escaped  without  more  seri- 
ous inflammatory  lesions  of  the  internal  organs  ;  but  among  the  Portuguese  two 
cases  have  been  observed  with  pneumonia ;  l)oth  proved  fatal — the  tartrate  of 
antimony  seemed  to  have  no  effect,  while  stimulants  were  equally  powerless  when 
once  sinking  had  commenced.  Enlargements  of  the  spleen,  when  of  recent  date, 
have  yielded  quickly  to  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  f|uinine. 

'•  The  ship's  company,  consisting  of  Krumen,  have  showed  no  greater  immunity 
than  the  Europeans.  The  experiment  of  quinine  was  made  with  them,  but  its 
prophylactic  action  proved  equally  feeble  as  in  our  own  case." 

10.  Specific  Cliemical  and  Microscopical  Phenomena  of  Gouty  Ivflamma- 
tion. — Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod.  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at  its 
late  meeting,  remarked  that  many  and  discordant  views  were  held  concerning: 
the  nature  of  gouty  inflammation,  and  such  diversity  of  opinion  arose  from  the 
fact,  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  characteristic  structural  change  had  ever 
been  demonstrated  to  accompany  it.  The  object  of  his  communication  was  to 
supply  that  deficiency,  and  prove  that  special  chemical  and  microscopial  pheno- 
mena invariably  attend  true  gouty  inflammation.  After  alluding  very  briefly  to 
the  views  held  by  the  ancients,  and  within  the  last  century  by  Murray,  Forbes, 
and  Wollaston,  and  by  Cullen  and  his  followers,  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
each  had  to  contend  with  in  applying  their  hypotheses  to  the  explanation  of  the 
various  symptoms  of  the  diseases,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  his  discovery  of  the 
constant  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  gout,  and  his  subsequent 
researches  in  the  nature  of  that  disease.  From  these  he  first  drew  the  three 
following  conclusions:  1.  In  healfh,  the  blood  contains  minute  traces  of  urate 
of  soda  and  urea,  and  probably' of  all  the  principles  destined  for  excretion;  but 
the  quantities  are  so  small,  that  the  most  careful  and  refined  analysis  is  required 
to  demonstrate  their  presence.  2.  In  goitf,  the  blood  is  invariably  rich  in  urate 
of  soda,  and  uric  acid  can  be  readily  crystallized  from  it.  3.  In  by  far  the 
greater  numl^er  of  diseases  the  Vilood  is  free  from  an  a))normal  quantity  of  uric 
acid,  but  in  certain  cases  of  alViuminuria,  lead-poisoning,  and  other  affections, 
its  presence  can  be  demonstrated,  and  still  no  gouty  inflammation  ensue. 
Lastly,  in  many  gouty  subjects  the  same  condition  exists  in  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysms.  From  these  conclusions,  Dr.  Garrod  considered  it  evident  that 
something  more  than  the  mere  presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood  was 
required  to  produce  gouty  inflammation,  and  his  next  object  was  to  ascertain 
its  nature.  For  this  purpose  a  careful  examination  of  the  joints  which  had 
suffered  was  required,  and  within  the  last  few  years  many  opportunities  had 
fallen  to  his  lot.  The  subjects  of  these  examinations  are  divided  into  four 
classes.  1.  Subjects  of  chronic  gout  with  extensive  chalkstones.  2.  Subjects 
of  gout  with  no  appreciable  deformity,  and  no  visible  deposits  of  chalkstones, 
except  one  or  more  specks  on  the  external  ear.  3.  Subjects  of  gout  in  whom 
no  trace  of  chalky  matter  was  externally  visible,  and  in  one  case  only  eight 
attacks  of  the  disease  had  occurred.  4.  Sul)jects  in  whom  only  a  single  joint 
(the  ball  of  a  great  toe)  had  been  affected  with  gouty  inflammation,  or  in  whom 
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soimi  joint  liatl  only  Iticu  onci*  slightly  iullaiiicd.  Tlu'sc  ('Miniiniitioiis  proved 
licvtiiul  till'  i>(i.«siliiUty  oi  iloiil>(,  that  in  tin-  vcrv  sliffhtrst  lorins  of  tlir  (liscasc, 
as  well  as  tlu"  most  sfvoiv.  a  slinictiiral  chaiiffr  invarial)ly  ofcni's,  aud  that  tliis 
(•lianui'.  whon  oiu-o  proilnrcil.  ri'iuaiiicd,  if  not  pci  innncntly,  at  least  Tor  ii  very 
Icnutliened  time.  Al'ler  dctailiuir  the  niicrosoopiial  aud  clii'Miical  characters  of 
the  dejiosit  prodiuinir  this  chanfie.  Or.  (iariod  linished  his  eonununiealion  liy 
Ktatinj;  that  he  eonsideretl  tin-  tacts  which  had  heen  luMiiuht  forward  warranted 
him  to  conclude  that- — "  Specilic.  clieinical,  and  microscopical  i)henouiena  in- 
varialily  acci>mpany  ^^oiity  iidiammation.  and  these  consist  in  the  de|)osition  of 
urate  of  soda  in  a  ci-ystallinc  form  within  the  cartilaires  and  linamentous  struc- 
tnres  of  the  joints,  and  that  such  deposition  is  altoi;clher  patluiiznointmic,  never 
heinLT  found  in  any  disease  other  liian  true  j^out  ;"  and  a^ain,  that  "  Such  depo- 
sition is  prol>aldy  the  cause,  rather  than  the  elVect.  of  the  inllammatory  action." 
liastly.  tile  author  pointed  out  the  frn'nt  importance  of  ascertaining^  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  as  a  means  of  conduciuff  to  its  rational  and  successful 
treatment. 

11.  A  Brief  Revii'ic  of  fhe  Pafholorfi/ of  Anij/nd  Pirforts,  with  Cases.  V>\ 
W.M.  B.  MrsiiKT,  M.  1>.  It  must  he  hut  seldom  that  a  numher  of  cases  of  anuina 
pectoris  are  presented  to  one  practitioner.  Op])ortuuities  of  autopsy,  in  fatal 
instances,  must  yet  more  rarely  occur,  the  irrejiiilar  paroxysmal  character-  of 
the  disorder  conduciuir  to  its  unfreipient  appearance  in  hospitals  and  other 
public  medical  institutions,  and.  when  encountered  in  private  ])ractice,  the  pre- 
judices of  relatives  and  friends  for  the  most  part  opposing  a  barrier  to  inspec- 
tions after  death. 

I  therefore  venture  to  publish  the  following  cases,  and  previously  to  cite 
various  eminent  authorities  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  difference  of 
opinion  and  statements  amongst  which,  to  my  mind,  leads  to  the  irrefragable 
conviction,  that  we  either  know  very  little  about  its  jjathology,  or  that  it  is  an 
acridciital  jihoiomt'iion,  iiuh'pt'mhnit  of  and  sitpinxiddcd  to  the  special  organic 
affections  with  which  it  has  been  observed  to  be  associated.  l)r.  Ileberden's 
description  is  generally  regarded  to  be  correct,  as  he  was  the  first  to  draw 
attention  to  the  disease,  and  his  account  is  most  usually  followed,  although  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Parry  and  others  differ  from  this  physician  as  to  the 
nature  and  symptoms  of  the  malady  in  (juestion. 

According  to  lleberden  {Commentaries,  art.  Pectoris  Z>o/or) '" There  is  a 
disorder  of  the  breast  marked  with  strong  and  peculiar  symptoms  ....  not 
extremely  rare.  The  seat  of  it.  and  sense  of  strangling  and  anxiety  with  which 
it  is  attended,  may  make  it  not  improperly  be  called  a nffina  pectoris.  Persons 
are  seized  whilst  they  are  walking,  more  especially  if  it  be  up  hill,  and  soon 
after  eating,  with  a  painful  and  most  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  l)reast,  which 
seems  as  if  it  would  extinguish  life  ....  but  the  moment  they  stand  still  all 

this  uneasiness  vanishes Males  are  most  liable  to  the  disease,  especially 

such  as  have  passed  their  fiftieth  year Varieties  maybe  met  with.    Some 

are  seized  standing  still  or  sitting,  or  upon  first  waking  out  of  sleep,  and  the 
pain  sometimes  reaches  to  the  right  arm,  as  well  as  to  the  left,  and  even  down 
to  the  hands."'  Heberden  saw  nearly  one  hundred  cases,  one  of  which  was  in 
a  bov  of  twelve.  He  believed  it  to  belong  to  the  class  of  spasmodic,  not  of 
inflammatory  complaints.  He  adds,  "In  one  case  a  very  skilful  anatomist 
could  discover  no  fault  in  the  heart,  valves,  or  arteries,  or  neighbouring  veins, 
in  opening  the  body  of  one  who  died  suddenly  of  the  disease,  except  some  small 
rudiments  of  ossification  in  the  aorta." 

Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath  (Edinburgh  Medical  and  Physical  Dictionary),  differed 
from  Heberden,  and  called  the  affection  "syncope  anginosa."  He  maintained, 
in  the  true  disease,  that  there  is  neither  dyspnoea  nor  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  that  angina  pectoris  is  a  mere  case  of  syncope  or  fainting,  differing  from 
common  s}'ncope  only  in  being  preceded  by  an  unusual  degree  of  anxiety  or 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  in  being  readily  excited  during  apparent 
health,  by  any  general  exertion  of  the  muscles,  more  especially  that  of  walking. 
He  ascribed  it  to  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

Dr.  John  Wall,  of  Worcester,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Heberden  in  1772,  reminded 
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the  latter  that  he  (Dr.  Heberden)  acknowledged  that  he  never  saw  any  one 
opened  who  luul  died  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Wall  then  proceeds  to  detail  the 
appearances  presented  on  examination  of  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  died  of 
the  affection,  and  his  statement  of  the  symptoms  and  jyost-morf em  inspection  is 
remarkalily  exact,  I  deem  no  apology  requisite  for  the  transcription. 

Dr.  AVall  lays  great  stress  "on  the  pain  under  the  sternum,  extending  on  each 
side  across  the  breast  in  the  direction  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  atlecting  one 
or  commonly  both  arms,  exactly  where  the  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  os  hu- 
meri." This  physician  met  with  thirteen  cases,  and  of  these  ten  died  suddenly. 
"The  subject  examined  was  sixty-six  j-ears  of  age,  and  had  been  six  or  seven 
years  subject  to  the  complaint.  He  was  a  short,  well-made  man,  inclined  to  be 
fat,  who,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  had  had  several  very  severe  attacks  of 
the  rheumatism.  For  two  or  three  years  he  only  felt  a  very  slight  pain  and 
tightness  across  the  breast  and  arms,  upon  walking  a  little  faster  than  ordinary. 
By  slow  degrees  this  increased,  till  at  last  he  could  not  walk,  but  in  a  very  slow 
pace,  and  with  great  difficulty.  He  could  not  go  up  stairs,  nor  lie  down  with- 
out bringing  on  a  dyspnoea,  or  rather  a  sense  of  sufTocation.  He  was  free  from 
cough  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  illness,  and  then  a  very  troublesome  one 
came  on,  attended  with  a  hoarseness.  His  pulse  was  never  irregular,  but  always 
small,  and  during  the  paroxysm  it  sank  so  much  under  the  iinger,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  felt.     He  died  after  having  struggled  in  the  fit  about  two  hours. 

"  On  inspection,  the  surface  of  the  pericardium  was  covered  with  fat,  nearly 
an  inch  in  thickness.     The  lungs  were  greatly  distended  with  very  dark  blood. 
They  were  full  and  hard,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  an  acpieous  fluid.     Cutting  into  the  lungs,  frothy  mucus,  mixed  with 
something  purulent,  and  of  a  fetid  smell,  issued  from  every  part,  but  chiefly 
from  the  divided  bronchi.  .  .  .  Upon  opening  the  pericardium,  the  heart  ap- 
peared of  an  enormous  size,  and  was  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  fat.    The 
pericardium  contained  not  less  than  a  pint  of  fluid.    Upon  examining  the  heart, 
I  no  part  appeared  diseased,  till  we  opened  the  left  ventricle,  and  there  the  semi- 
j  lunar  valves  placed  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  were  found  to  be  perfectly  ossified. 
I  They  did  not,  as  usual,  lie  flat  upon  the  divided  orifice  of  the  vessel,  Lut  stood 
j  erect,  and  appeared  to  be  immovable.     They  were  entirely  osseous  through 
their  whole  substance,  but  the  ossification  was  formed  unevenly,  and  as  it  were 
I  in  spines,  some  parts  being  near  a  line  in  thickness,  and  others  thin,  like  a  con- 
necting memlirane,  but  perfectly  bony.     The  aorta  at  its  curvature  was  con- 
;  sideraldy  enlarged,  and  for  near  an  inch  from  the  heart  was  in  part  ossified, 
there  being  several  bony  scales  or  lamina;  on  it,  but  not  connected  with  one 
another. 

"The  origin  of  the  disorder."  says  Dr.  "Wall,  "is  here  evidently  to  be  traced 
from  the  induration  of  the  semilunar  valves,  which  existed  probably  in  a  less 
degree  for  several  years,  and  increased  gradually  till  it  came  to  a  bony  hardness 
and  immobility.  It  is  possible  that  this  induration  of  the  semilunar  valves  may 
not  always  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  though  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
some  malformation  in  the  heart,  or  vessels  immediately  proceeding  from  it,  may 
be  so.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  frequently  such  indurations  in  the  valves 
of  the  heart  have  been  found,  that  the  disease  in  question  does  not  come  on  till 
a  person  is  advanced  in  years,  and,  consequently,  until  a  rigidity  in  every  part 
naturally  comes  on,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  a  preternatural  indu- 
ration of  the  parts  necessary  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  heart, 
may  be  the  predisponent,  if  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disorder." 

In  a  fatal  case  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  "  the  only  morbid  appearance  was  a  small 
white  spot  near  the  apex  of  the  heart ;"  and  in  an  instance  recorded  by  Dr. 
Haygarth,  "  the  heart,  lungs,  and  pericardium  were  perfectly  sound." 

Referring  to  more  modern  authorities,  we  find  that  Laennec  arranges  angina 
pectoris  under  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  He  says:  "It  is  a  spasmodic  affection, 
which  returns  in  paroxysms  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  .  .  .  Angina  pec- 
toris, in  a  slight  or  middling  degree,  is  extremely  common,  and  exists  very 
frequently  in  persons  who  have  no  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  this  affection  frequently  coincides  with  organic  disease, 
but  nothing  proves,  even  then,  that  it  depends  upon  such  diseases,  iniismuch  as 
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they  are  of  various  kinds,  and  as  llio  anirina  exists  without  any  of  tlioui.  Of 
sultji'i'ts  oxaniinod,  who  had  laltouivd  undor  this  disoaso,  hi  iioin'  did  I  j'uid  the. 
Cdrcnan/  (irdrirs  ossifird.  One  tliod  suddenly  durin<r  an  attack  of  anpina,  and 
surh  a  result  need  not  surprise  \is.  when  so  severe  a  nervous  alTeetion  coexists 
(as  in  this  case)  with  extensive  hypertrophy."  Dr.  Hope  "thoufrht  the  disease 
to  lie  owinir  to  structural  disease  of  the  heart  or  <;reat  vessels,  in  which  some 
portion  of  them  was  deprived  of  their  elasticity  hy  osseous,  cartilajjinous,  or 
steatoniatous  degeneration,  and  that  pain  was  dependent  on  ovcrtension  of  the 
rijrid  jxirtion. 

l)r.  .lolin  ForV)es  {Ctfclnpcrdin  of  Prnc/iral  Mrdicini')  seems  to  consider  it 
doul>tftd  whether  an-rina  pectoris  would  prove  fatal  in  the  absence  of  structural 
disease  of  the  heart.  He  ol).serves,  "there  is  reason  to  believe  in  the  few  cases 
of  fatal  antrina.  in  which  no  organic  lesion  was  found  on  dissection,  the  heart 
was  not  exactly  of  just  proportions,  or  of  perfectly  sound  structure." 

I>r.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  regards  "neuralgia  of  the  heart  and  angina  jiec- 
toris  as  identical,  as  though  angina  has  lieen  frefpiently  found  in  connection 
with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  yet  fre(piently  also  no  such  aflbction  has  been 
detected  after  death,  so  that  it  must  be  considered  as  essentially  nervous." 

Pr.  Copland  (Dictionari/  of  M<'dicin()  remarks  "in  several  instances,  not  the 
slightest  morbid  appearances  could  be  detected,  but  more  frequently  the  heart 
and  large  vessels  in  its  vicinity  have  presented  marks  of  disease,  generally  varied 
in  its  nature,  and  opposite  as  to  its  characters."  This  author  is  inclined  to 
impute  the  affection  to  a  species  of  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
nerves.  Pr.  AValshe  is  of  opinion  that  angina  pectoris  "  is  a  neurosis,  although 
he  is  disposed  to  think  that  a  true  angina  cannot  exist  without  organic  disease 
of  the  heart." 

Pr.  Joy  [Library  of  Medicine)  states  "we  are  disposed  to  side  with  those 
who  believe  that  angina  pectoris,  at  least  in  its  less  inveterate  modifications, 
may  exist,  altogether  independent  of  structural  changes.  It  is  only  in  the 
more  aggravated  and  prolonged  cases  that  such  alterations  have  been  very  con- 
spicuous." 

Pr.  Latham  says  "  angina  pectoris  has  existed  where  no  form  of  disease  or 
disorganization  whatever  has  been  found,  either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  blood- 
vessels nearest  it."     He  thinks  it  to  be  "immediately  a  spnsm  of  the  heart." 

I  shall  now  narrate  the  following  two  cases,  one  of  which  proved  suddenly 
fatal,  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  being  in.stituted ;  the  other  in  an  old 
lady  yet  surviving,  but  which  I  regard  as  an  undoubted  example  of  the  dis- 
ease : — 

Case  I. — E.  H.,  aged  seventy-eight,  a  remarkably  hale,  stout  old  man,  retain- 
ing all  his  functions,  and  employed  as  a  messenger,  had  suffered  for  some  months 
from  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  coming  on  paroxysmally,  and  occasion- 
ally passing  down  the  left  arm,  though  this  latter  symptom  was  by  no  means  of 
constant  occurrence.  Puring  the  attacks,  he  experienced  a  feeling  of  sinking 
and  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  together  with  con- 
siderable anxiety.  The  dyspnoea  was  not  habitual  in  the  intervals,  and  he  had 
but  very  little  cough.  The  pain  was  not  periodic,  but  came  on  at  irregular 
times.  Auscultation  was  not  practised,  but  he  was  ordered  sulphuric  ether 
and  ammonia,  which  afforded  great  relief.  He  fell  dead  on  the  stairs  one  even- 
ing about  8.30  P.  M. 

Examination  of  the  body,  eighty-four  hours  after  death.  Weather  cool. 
The  pupils  were  moderately  dilated.  The  arcus  was  strongly  marked.  Piigor 
mortis  was  tolerably  manifest  in  the  lower  limbs,  less  in  the  upper.  There  was 
slight  oedema  of  the  feet. 

Head. — The  vessels  of  the  scalp  were  very  turgid.  The  calvarium  was  re- 
markably dense.  The  dura  mater  was  adherent  to  the  skull  anteriorly.  The 
arachnoid  was  opaque  at  spots ;  and  there  was  some  fluid  between  it  and  the 
pia  mater.  The  brain-substance  was  a  little  extra-vascular.  A  small  amount 
of  serum  was  found  in  the  ventricles.  About  two  ounces  of  sanguinolent  fluid 
were  found  in  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  sinuses  at  the  base  were  filled  with 
semifluid  dark  blood.    The  arteries  at  the  base  were  atheromatous,  not  calcified. 
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CJiest. — The  heart  was  entirely  adherent  to  the  pericardium  ;  the  adhesion  -was 
firm,  but  could  be  broken  down  with  the  f5nger.  On  attempting  to  separate  the 
membrane  from  the  heart  anteriorly,  some  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  was 
also  removed.  The  heart  felt  flabby.  It  was  elongated  transversely,  and  there 
was  a  white  patch  near  its  base  over  the  right  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  which  had  a  slightly  roughened  feel.  There  was  a  cor- 
responding patch  on  the  opposed  pericardium.  About  the  apex  were  two  or 
three  gelatinous-looking  cysts,  which  appeared  to  be  beneath  the  sei'ous  mem- 
brane. A  large  quantity  of  clots,  and  a  little,  partly  decolorized,  escaped 
on  section  of  the  inferior  cava  (several  ounces).  There  were  also  dark  clots  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  but  the  quantity  of  blood  was  small  on  the  left 
side.  The  heart  freed  from  blood  weighed  seventeen  ounces  and  a  half.  Its 
structure  appeared  to  be  tolerably  healthy  to  the  eye,  but  fat  encroached  on  its 
walls,  especially  at  the  apex,  and  at  base  of  the  right  ventricle.  Portions,  from 
these  situations,  exhibited  fatty  degeneration  under  the  microscope.  The  cavity 
of  the  right  ventricle  was  dilated,  its  walls  a  little  hypertrophied.  Both  auricles 
were  dilated.  The  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied.  The  pulmonary  valves 
were  normal,  but  one  segment  was  reticulated ;  they  supported  a  column  of 
water.  The  flap  of  the  tricuspid  valve  next  the  septum  was  natural,  but  the 
other  two  were  thickened  and  beaded  with  fibro-cretaceous  deposit.  The  aortic 
valves  appeared  sound,  but  did  not  perfectly  support  a  column  of  water.  The 
mitral  valve  was  healthy;  the  tricuspid  orifice  readily  admitted  four  fingers; 
the  mitral  admitted  all  the  fingers  and  thumb  ;  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
appeared  to  be  neither  constricted  nor  dilated;  but  the  former  vessel  displayed 
considerable  atheromatous  degeneration.  The  coronary  arteries  were  pervious, 
and  loaded  with  atheroma,  but  presented  no  appearance  of  calcification.  The 
lungs  were  emphysematous  and  congested.  There  were  old  pleural  adhesions 
on  the  right  side,  and  slightly  on  left,  and  a  few  ounces  of  serum  in  the  left  side 
of  the  chest.  Xo  tubercle  was  present.  The  bronchial  tubes  were  intensely 
injected,  containing  but  very  little  secretion.  There  was  no  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  liver  was  contracted,  with  stellate  deposits  on  the 
surface.  The  right  kidney  weighed  five  ounces;  it  was  congested;  the  capsule 
separated  well.  The  left  kidney  was  also  congested ;  it  weighed  five  and  a  half 
ounces ;  the  capsule  separated,  with  a  portion  of  the  subjacent  tissue  attached. 
The  bladder  was  distended.  The  spleen  was  normal.  The  stomach  was  empty, 
congested  in  patches.  The  intestines  were  also  congested.  The  pancreas  was 
hard  and  granular  to  the  feel. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  D.,  aged  fifty-nine,  unmarried,  has  usually  had  good  health, 
and  worked  hard  in  service  as  cook  and  housekeeper.  She  first  suffered  from 
rheumatism  at  thirty-five.  This  was  an  acute  attack,  and  disabled  her  for  some 
months.  She  has  since  suffered  at  intervals  from  the  disease,  for  which  she  was 
a  short  time  ago  under  treatment.  At  irregular  periods,  for  some  years,  gener- 
ally when  she  has  pains  in  her  limbs,  or  is  flurried  or  excited,  though  occasion- 
ally at  other  times,  especially  when  out  of  health,  she  has  experienced  a  sensation 
of  spasm  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  deep-seated,  and  inclining  to  the  left  side, 
and  sometimes  passing  down  the  arm.  "  The  feeling  is  very  singular  and  crampy, 
and  as  if  she  were  drawn  together,  and  she  feels  a  sort  of  stagnation,  as  if  the 
heart  stopped."  During  the  attack,  which  is  sometimes  only  momentary,  and 
sometimes  lasts  for  several  minutes,  she  is  quite  conscious,  and  her  sight  does 
not  fail.  She  has  but  very  slight  cough.  Dyspnoea,  palpitation,  or  globus  never 
appears  to  be  present,  and  there  is  no  history  or  evidence  of  hysteria,  though 
she  is  troubled  with  flatulence.  Two  or  three  attacks  may  occur  in  a  month,  or 
a  year  may  elapse  without  their  recurrence.  They  come  on  indifferently  in  the 
day  and  at  night,  and  mostly  when  she  is  at  rest.  The  climacteric  epoch  was 
not  attended  by  much  disturbance,  but  she  had  two  or  three  seizures  of  epistaxis. 
Arcus  is  evident  in  both  corneae.  Her  pulse  is  regular,  not  intermitting  or  rigid. 
The  heart-sounds  are  tolerably  good,  but  feeble.  Respiration  is  a  little  harsh. 
Pains  of  rheumatic  character,  chiefly  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
calves,  lately  induced  her  to  seek  medical  aid,  and  during  her  illness,  the  attacks 
described  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  daily. 

Ammonia,  Dover's  powder,  iodide  of  potassium,  quinine,  etc.,  were  prescribed, 
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rtUil  in  a  wiH'k  or  two  she  l)eoaim' citiivaK'Sfi'iit.  the  aimiiial  symptoms  ilisa})])i'ar- 
injr  with  iOf:aino(l  health. 

llow  ran  we  harnioni/.e  the  disciTpancii's  which  have  obtained  amongst   tlie 

Srofession,  as  to  the  symptoms  and  j)athtilo}xy  ol"  angina  pectoris,  ever  since  (lie 
rst  descrii)tion  of  tlie  ihsease? 

Most  authors  admit  the  necessary  association  of  sodw  cardiac  aflection,  and 
that  the  cardiac  U^sion  is  variable  to  which  the  aui>ina  is  a  suj)pleinental  symp- 
tom. Others  reirard  it  to  he  dependent  on  a  narticular  morltid  agency,  as  eaki- 
fieation  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  induration  of  the  valves,  sj)asm  of  the  lieart,'  etc.. 
but  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst  these  latter,  and  }>()st-mort<m  appearances, 
sufTiciently  indicate  that  such  doctrines  are  untenable  ami  erroneous. 

It  is  moreover  evident,  that  every  conceival)Ie  nu)rl)id  process  in  the  heart 
aud  great  vessels  may  exist,  iu  absence  of  observed  symptoms  of  angina,  as 
atheromatous  and  fatty  deg(>neration.  calcification  aud  occlusion  of  coronary 
arteries,  valvular  disease,  adherent  pericardium,  hypertrojdiy,  dilatation.  atro))liy. 
coarctation  or  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  etc.  Conversely,  can  angina  be  present  in 
absence  of  all  the  diseased  states  enumerated?  In  some  cases,  not  any  morbid 
appearances  in  the  heart  or  great  vessels  are  reported  to  have  been  noticed 
after  death;  but  these  statements  must  be  accepted  with  reservation,  when  we 
take  into  account  the  imperfect  state  of  ])athological  knowledge  which  until 
lately  prevailed,  and  we  have  no  authentic  jiroof  that  in  these  cases  the  indivi- 
duals died  suddenly  in  the  anginal  paroxysm,  an  event  necessary  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  diagnosis.  Again,  fatty  heart,  a  fruitful  source  of  sudden  death, 
was  a  change  unrecognized  by  our  earlier  pathologists. 

It  is  incontestalde  that  angina  pectoris  either  can  or  cannot  be  developed 
without  appreciable  structural  alteration  in  the  heart  or  great  vessels.  If  the 
former  proposition  be  true,  the  disease  must  be  considered  as  a  true  neuralgia; 
and  I  affirm  that  such  an  aflection  is  incapable  of  proving  fatal  per  sc.^  If  the 
latter  be  true,  when  death  results  during  a  paroxysm,  it  is  more  rcasonal)le  to 
presume  that  it  is  a  consefpience  of  the  organic  disease  than  of  the  superadded 
anginal  (neuralgic?)  symptom,  which  is  clearly  not  necessary  to  explain  the 
fatal  issue,  as  sudden  death  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cases  of  heart  disease, 
iu  which  angina  has  never  lieen  observed.  "Were  it  present,  death  might  be 
attributed  to  what  is.  I  believe,  merely  an  accidentally  associated  neurosis. 

It  may  be  advanced,  that  the  aggravated  symptoms  and  anxiety  experienced 
by  patients  are  incompatible  with  the  view  of  the  angina  being  an  unimportant 
element  in  the  aflection,  but  it  is  well  known  how  timorous  and  depressed  indi- 
viduals become  when  suff"ering  from  functional  palj)itation  or  pain  referred  to 
the  cardiac  region;  consequently,  when  similar  symptoms  arise  in  persons 
labouring  under  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels,  we  can  readily 
estimate  the  influence  exerted  on  an  obstructed  circulation  through  the  emo- 
tional system. 

It  is  agreed  that  angina  pectoris  seldom  announces  itself  before  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  age,  about  which  period  disease  of  the  heart  commences  to  be  fatal  to 
any  extent.  "When  occurring  in  children  and  early  manhood,  I  conceive  the 
aff'ection  to  be  simply  neuralgia  (equivalent  to  angina  pectoris  viiuus  heart  affec- 
tion), and  such  a  notion  is  corroborated  by  a  cure  being,  for  the  most  part, 
effected  in  this  class  of  cases. 

On  the  whole,  therefore.  I  regard  angina  pectoris  as  a  neuralgic  affection,^ 
always  connected  with  some  heart  disease  (in  which  respect  it  differs  from  simple 
neuralgia),  being  an  accidental  complication  of  the  latter,  and  only  occasionally 

'  That  this  is  not  essentially  true,  is  proved,  as  in  many  cases  the  pulse  remains 
undisturbed  during  tlie  paroxysm.  And  we  cannot  imagine  an  attack  of  angina, 
if  dependent  on  spasm  of  the  heart,  to  continue  for  lialf  an  hour  aud  not  prove 
fatal. 

*  Is  there  any  physician  of  the  present  day  bold  enough  to  assert  from  theory, 
or  who  can  attest  from  experience,  that  angina  pectoris  has  ever  proved  fatal  iu 
persons  with  a  healthy  heart  ? 

3  Tlie  acknowledged  efficacy  of  antiperiodic  remedies  strongly  supports  this 
conclusion. 
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]  I  resent,  as  when  the  sufferer  is  dyspeptic,  out  of  health,  or  sul)jecte(l  to  any 
influences  which  are  prone  to  induce  neuraljria  in  otlier  parts  of  the  system. 
~  ;ie.  as  Dr.  Chapman,  are  of  opinion  that  angina  pectoris  is  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
ic  affection  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  recorded  cases  tend  to  reveal  its 
iiiection  with  these  diatheses;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the 
nhitionship  of  gout  and  rheumatism  to  neuralgia  and  diseased  heart. 

I  think  this  group  of  complaints  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  subjoined 
simple  diagram. 

..  •■  Rheumatism  (Gout)'-  ._ 

Neuralgia Disease  of  Heart 

*•  ._  Angina  Pectoris.  _.  •' 

.V-snming  the  neuralgic  origin  of  the  disorder,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the 
iTTves  implicated.  That  the  heart  is  not  the  seat  of  suffering  appears  to  be 
idmost  proved,  as  this  organ  is  normally  insensible,  and  even  when  seriously 
im]niired  by  grave  structural  changes,  and  the  varying  situation  of  the  pain 
(liehind  the  sternum,  on  the  left  side,  down  the  left  arm.  on  the  right  of  the 
thnrax,  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  etc.).  appears 
in 'onsistent  with  such  a  presumption.  A  few,  as  Pesportes.  locate  it  in  the 
pueumogastric  nerve,  but  in  opposition  to  this,  the  last-mentioned  objections 
h"ld  good.  I  am  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  intercostal  are  the  nerves  in- 
volved, the  differences  presented  by  the  symptoms  in  different  cases  being  expli- 
1  able  by  consideration  of  the  particular  nerve  affected,  in  conjunction  with  the 
>lic(_ial  coexistent  organic  affection,  and  reference  to  its  anatomical  connections 
and  distribution. — Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Oct.  15,  1859. 

12.  On  Biahdts. — In  an  elaborate  article  on  this  disease.  Prof.  W.  Griesinger 
inquires  into  its  pathology  and  treatment.  We  extract  some  of  his  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  theory  that  the  liver  is  the  organ  mainly  at  fault,  which  has 
licen  specially  revived  since  Bernard's  discoveries  regarding  the  glycogenic 
function  of  that  organ.  The  author  denies  the  correctness  of  Andral's  obser- 
vation, that  in  diabetes  there  is  post-mortem  evidence  of  over-activity  in  the 
[glycogenic  function.  In  none  of  his  cases  was  there  any  enlargement  of  the 
liver  detected  during  life,  and  only  in  one  of  five  cadaveric  inspections  was  the 
ni<:an  found  to  be  somewhat  hypertrophied.  In  this  case  it  was  very  convex, 
with  a  sharp  edge,  eleven  inches  and  a  half  in  the  longest  diameter,  six  inches 
in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  weight,  with  the  gall-bladder,  was  sixty-three 
ounces ;  on  the  surface  were  a  few  asteroid  injections ;  in  the  interior,  many 
>mall,  pale,  dirty-yellow  spots  ;  the  tissue  generally  was  exsanguine,  friable,  and 
ui anular.  and  the  gall-Vjladder  contained  much  brown  bile.  A  careful  examina- 
li'Ui  in  the  other  four  cases  showed  no  anomaly  of  the  liver.  A  comparison  of 
sixty-four  cadaveric  inspections  confirmed  the  author's  observation  that  diabetes 
mellitus  is  not  characterized  by  any  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  liver.  Dr. 
•  iriesinger  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  any  microscopic  changes  in  the 
hepatic  tissue,  and  the  evidence  he  quotes  with  reference  to  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  oily  contents  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  contradictory;  thus 
Fierichs  states  that  the  absence  of  oil  is  characteristic,  while  the  reverse  is 
affirmed  by  Beale;  Forster.  again,  maintaining  the  tissue  to  be  perfectly  normal. 
It  certainly  is  remarkable  that  if  the  liver  is  the  organ  mainly  at  fault  in  diabetes, 
we  so  rarely  meet  with  it  directly  indicative  of  hepatic  disease.  Among  225 
cases  analyzed  by  the  author,  there  were  only  two  that  exhibited  hepatic  symp- 
toms, both  having  been  preceded  by  icterus  immediately  before  the  appearance 
of  saccharine  urine.  As  an  apology  for  pathology.  Dr.  Griesinger  quotes  some 
apparently  contradictory  statements  by  physiologists  who  have  specially  worked 
at  the  subject,  and  which.it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  reproduce. 

'•  Exclusively  animal  diet  does  not  diminish  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  liver; 
exclusively  amylaceous  diet  does  not  increase  it."  {Bernard.) 

'•  With  a  mixed  diet  (partly  amylaceous)  there  is  much  more  sugar  in  the  liver 
than  with  an  exclusively  animal  diet."  {Sfockvis.) 

"After  an  exclusively  animal  diet  there  is  more  sugar  in  the  liver  than  after 
vegetable  diet."    [Figuier.) 
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•'Tho  livpr  of  <iiaminivon\  ooiitiiins  imuli  moir  siifrar  tluiii  lluvt  of  carnivora." 
(/itrnanl.) 

••'riii'ir  is  no  niiitcrial  difTcronce  in  llii'  amount  of  siif,^!-  oonlainod  in  ll>e  liver 
of  irraniinivt)roMs  and  carnivorous  animals."'   (PtiisvuiHr  hikI  Lrforl,  lH:tH.) 

A  careful  examination  of  tlie  evidence  re<rardin<r  the  inllnence  of  treatment 
leads  the  author  to  the  con(  iusion  that,  with  the  exeeittion  of  alkalies,  none  of 
the  remedies  commoidy  used  exert  any  directly  curative  efl'ect.  Nor  did  the 
c.xhiliition  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  do  more  than  reduce  the  ([uantily  of  sujiiir 
secreted;  they  did  not  arrest  the  secretion  or  cure  the  disease.  The  details  of 
these  therapeutic  observations  are  of  much  interest,  and  deserve  a  careful  study. 
Still,  thouirh  drujrs  can  do  little,  the  autlior  is  willinfi-  to  admit  that  l>y  avoiding 
injurious  intluences.  liy  a  siiitalde  hy;,nenic   rejrimen,  and  l>y  a  j;('nerally  Ionic 

f»roceedin,<r.  much  may  lie  done  to  improve  the  patient's  condition  and  to  prolong 
ife. — n.  ami  F.  }fid.-Chirurg.  liav.,  Oct.,  1859,  from  Archiv.fur  Phmioloaische 
HciUumIe,  .Tahrg.,  1850. 

V^.  Tim  Essit)f/fi]I}/  D/sfiitrf  Conditions  of  the  Kidiiri/  fiiring  Eist-  to  vhat 
is  caUi'd  Briifht's  Disease.  I?y  ^Ir.  Dickix-sox.  AVe  extract  the  following  from 
the  liritish  Mrdical  Joiirnal : — 

The  results  of  the  author's  minute  examination  of  the  kidney  under  disease, 
lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions,  called  after  the  name  of  Dr. 
Bright,  are  capal)le  of  arrangement  into  two  great  classes;  that  in  the  one  we 
have  disease  proper  to  the  secreting  surface  of  the  tuIics  ;  while  in  the  other  the 
di.sease  is  essentially  intcrtubular.  and  that  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  two  is  the  presence  in  the  latter,  and  not  in  the  former,  of  external  granula- 
tion. 

The  "tubular  disease"  includes  all  the  varieties  of  the  large  smooth  kidney; 
notwithstanding  that  pathologists  have  subdivided  it,  according  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  some  one  material,  into  "  fatty  degeneration,"  "waxy  degeneration," 
"desquamative  nephritis."  and  many  others.  There  are  two  distinct  stages. 
First,  the  period  of  enlargement ;  secondly,  that  of  diminution.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  capsule  is  thin  and  unadhercnt;  the  cortex  is  much,  the  cones  slightly, 
enlarged ;  there  i.^  no  appearance  of  preternatural  vascularitjf.  Parts,  indeed, 
may  lie  bloodless,  giving  a  mottled  aspect.  The  microscope  shows  the  tubes 
entire ;  but  in  the  cortex  they  are  choked  up  with  their  epithelial  secretion, 
which  is  often  in  various  stages  of  disintegration,  or  fatty  degeneration.  These 
are  probably  consecpiences  rather  than  causes  of  the  derangement,  and  result 
from  the  cells,  formed  in  excess  from  the  inflamed  membrane,  being  of  unhealthy 
composition.  In  the  cones  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  excess  of  epithelial 
secretion,  but  it  finds  a  readier  exit,  and  does  not,  therefore,  so  often  accumulate 
there.  The  tubes  here  show  rather  a  tendency  to  become  filled  with  a  glassy 
fibrinous  material,  studded  with  specks  of  oil,  or  cells  of  epithelium,  which  hap- 
pen to  be  passing  down,  or  blood  corpuscles ;  and  this  is  shed  in  the  form  of 
cylindrical  casts.  The  casts,  therefore,  are  formed  almost  exclusively  in  the 
straight  tubes. 

The  second  stage  is  rarely  reached.  It  consists  in  an  over-stretching  and 
bursting  of  the  tubes  one  after  another,  those  nearest  the  superficies  being  first 
destroyed ;  and  it  appears  that  their  contents  are  then  absorbed.  The  tubes 
collapse,  and  the  organ  may  be  reduced  below  its  natural  size.  The  capsule 
becomes  thickened  and  a  little  more  adherent.  The  surface  is  still  smooth,  the 
colour  unchanged.  A  section  shows  the  gland  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  cone 
substance,  and  the  remaining  cortical  substance  is  coarse,  pale,  and  firm  in  tex- 
ture, being  reduced  moi'c  or  less  to  its  fibrous  nature  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  an  increase  of  fibrous  matter.  The  author  agrees  with  Mr.  Simon  in  believ- 
ing that  the  cysts,  often  present  in  this  condition,  are  developed  out  of  epithelial 
germs,  which  are  left  on  the  walls  of  the  ruptured  tubules. 

The  "  intertubular,"  or  "granular  disease,"  commences  with  slight  thickening 
and  adhesion  of  the  capsule,  with  processes  of  fibrous-looking  material  passing 
from  it  into  the  interior  of  the  gland ;  contraction  of  these  follows,  the  points  at 
•which  they  originate  become  depressed,  giving  a  superficial  granulation  to  the 
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exterior ;  and  the  tubes  embedded  in  them,  at  first  healthy,  become  gradually 
reduced  to  microscopic  threads. 

In  what  the  author  calls  •'  chronic  intertubular  disease,"  there  is  generally 
diminution  of  size.  The  adherent  capsule  has  a  tendency  to  split  into  two  layers ; 
the  inner  one  consisting  apparently  of  fibrinous  effusion.  The  surface  is  granu- 
lated, and  fibrous  processes  pass  from  the  capsule  between  the  granules.  The 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  cortical  part  is  increased,  and  the  tubulous  waste.  Some 
of  the  fibrinous  material  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  tubules,  lining  them  and 
displacing  the  epithelium.  Cysts  are  often  present,  and  evidently  result  from 
transformation  of  the  tubes,  not,  as  in  the  tubular  disease,  from  a  change  in  the 
epithelium. 

In  the  "  acute  intertubular  disease."  the  granules  are  larger  and  more  distinct, 
and  there  is  more  fibrinous  exudation  between  and  into  the  tubules. 

The  anatomical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  intertubular  origin  of  the  disease 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  Near  the  capsule  an  effusion  is  often  seen  obviously  between  the  tubules. 

2.  Tubes  are  caused  to  shrivel  by  some  influence  which  travels  independently 
of  their  direction. 

3.  Tubes  are  sometimes  divided  into  cysts,  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  a  contractile  force,  external  to  themselves.  In  the  smooth  kidney  this  never 
occurs. 

4.  In  most  cases,  some  of  the  secreting  tubes  are  found  natural,  as  if  they  had 
been  out  of  the  way  of  the  effusions  ;  whereas,  in  the  smooth  kidney  all  are 
involved. 

5.  A  decided  difference  exists  in  the  contents  of  the  tubes  in  well-marked 
cases  of  each  sort.  In  one  they  are  filled  by  their  own  morbid  secretion,  in  the 
other  they  are  occupied  by  a  material  which  is  foreign  to  it,  and  which  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  without. 

Of  3.57  fatal  cases  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  of  which  the  particulars  were  col- 
lected by  the  author,  2.50  were  granular,  107  smooth :  of  the  latter  the  average 
age  was  28  years,  of  the  former  50  years  ;  proving  that  the  one  disease  is  not  a 
sequal  or  stage  of  the  other.  In  no  single  instance  has  he  known  or  read  of  the 
granular  form  resulting  from  scarlatina  ;  and  it  rarely  results  from  cold.  Gouty 
or  rheumatic  diathesis  was  associated  with  the  granular  form  in  seventeen  cases, 
with  the  smooth  variety  in  only  one,  and  that  doubtful. 

In  examining  the  kidney,  besides  the  ordinary  mode  of  tearing  the  organ  into 
shreds  and  fibres,  it  is  the  author's  plan  to  prepare  translucent  sections,  so  as 
to  show  the  tubes  and  Malpighian  bodies  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  intertubular  material. 

A  portion  of  the  kidney  is  boiled  in  water,  slightly  acidulated  vnth  acetic 
acid.  It  is  dried,  and  when  hard  a  section  can  easily  be  cut  from  it,  which,  on 
the  application  of  water,  resumes  its  former  bulk,  and  presents  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  the  anatomy  of  the  kidney. 

14.  On  certain  Points  connected  with  the  Treatment  of  Renal  Anasarca. — 
Dr.  Fuller  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Western  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Society.  The  points  the  author  selected  were — first,  the  cause  of  the 
epileptiform  seizures  and  other  head  symptoms  which  arise  during  the  progress 
of  renal  disease,  together  with  the  best  mode  of  obviating  them  ;  secondly,  the 
propriety  of  emplojing  ferruginous  preparations  and  renal  stimulants  in  certain 
stages  and  in  certain  forms  of  renal  disorders.  Dr.  Fuller  observed,  in  regard  to 
the  first  point,  that  although  the  head  symptoms  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  non-excretion  of  urea  by  the  kidneys,  and  its  consequent  accumulation 
in  the  blood,  many  facts  conduce  to  the  belief  that  the  mere  existence  of  urea 
in  the  blood  is  quite  inadequate  to  their  production.  Amongst  the  facts  cited 
in  proof  of  this  position  may  be  mentioned  the  frequency  of  head  symptoms  in 
cases  of  acute  renal  mischief,  attended  during  life  by  extremely  albuminous  and 
even  bloody  urine,  and  determined  after  death  by  the  large,  smooth,  mottled 
kidney ;  cases  in  which  the  urine  is  seldom  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  and  in 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  urea  is  excreted;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  length  of  time,  the  long  series  of  years,  in  which  patients  suS'ering  from 
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tilt'  small.  (Iwimllftl.  Lrninular  kidney,  whose  urine  ranj^es  IVdin  lOO'J  to  lOOS,  will 
<^o  on  witii  tlieir  inlclleets  iiniin|iaire<l  and  llieir  nervous  systems  undisturlied,  in 
snito  of  the  extreme  sennliness  of  llie  excretion  of  urea.  Dr.  Fuller  mentioned 
the  ease  of  one  such  natient.  whom  lie  had  had  under  observation  at  intervals 
durinir  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  speeilie  gravity  of  whose  urine  throughout 
that  period  had  never  exceeded  1(M)T.  and  usually  averaji'ed  1004.  The  urine  was 
not  particularly  aliiindant  ;  the  (piantily  of  urea  excreted  was  very  small;  yet 
the  man.  thoiif:h  lani;uid.  and  unetpial  to  loiiir-eontiniied  Ixalily  exertion,  liad 
never  sulVered  in  the  sliiihlest  dejrrce  from  tlisturiiance  of  his  sensorial  fiinction.s. 

Ani>tlier  fact,  seeminir  to  point  to  stune  other  sudden  and  temporary  alteration 
ill  th(>  condition  of  the  Idood.  som(>  decomposition  of  the  urea  lonji'  (>xistin<^  in 
the  blood,  or  some  other  unusual  chemical  chaiiizc.  as  the  cause  of  the  convul- 
sions and  insensil>ility.  is  the  suildenness  with  wliich  these  symptoms  arise,  and 
the  speed  with  which  they  pass  otV.  I'ntil  within  a  few  hours  liefore  the  attack 
there  is  usually  notliinir  in  the  i;eneral  ajipearance  of  the  |)atient.  or  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  urine,  to  indicate  a  clian;;e  for  tli(>  worse;  and  when  the  symptoms 
pass  off.  which  they  do  in  a  short  space  of  time,  there  is  no  olisorvaMe  improve- 
mont  in  the  jreneral  symptoms,  no  appreciahh^  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
urine.  Nevertheless,  the  author  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  head  .symptoms 
are  specially  ])rono  to  arise  when  the  ])atient  is  unduly  lowered  or  depressed, .and 
he  urued  the  necessity  of  extreme  jealousy  in  maintaininir  as  healthy  a  condition 
of  lilood  as  possiiile.  by  refiulatini,''  the  supjily  of  food,  by  enl'orcin<r  exercise, 
encourajiinij:  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  in  every  way  providinti'  for  the  eliminiu 
tion  of  the  effete  materials  of  the  body  by  a  more  than  ordinary  demand  on  the 
activity  of  the  excretory  ortriins;  and.  further,  in  avoidiiii;'  all  nunisures,  whether 
dietetic,  medicinal,  or  otherwise,  calculated  to  exhaust  or  unduly  depress  the 
nervous  centres.  With  a  view  to  guard  against  this  condition,  he  urged  the 
expediency  of  maintaining  a  proper  tone  of  the  system  liy  the  constant  use  of 
diffusible  stimulants,  and  l»y  the  occasional  administration,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  of  small  doses  of  iron  in  a  light  bitter  infusion. 

In  respect  to  the  administration  of  direct  renal  stimulants,  Dr.  Fuller  com- 
bated the  opinion  so  often  ])ro]ioun(le(l.  that  when  the  kidneys  are  diseased  our 
aim  should  be  to  avoid  stimulating  them,  and  to  prescribe  such  remedies  only  as 
will  increase  the  r.ction  of  the  other  excretory  organs.  Observation,  he  said, 
had  long  since  convinced  him  that  the  practice  founded  on  this  opinion  is  ex- 
tremely inefficacious :  and  he  maintained  that  the  use  of  vapour-liaths,  diapho- 
retics, and  purgatives,  to  the  exclusion  of  diuretics  and  direct  renal  stimulants, 
is  as  false  in  theory  as  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Brights  disease  is  confined  to  persons  in  weakentnl  health,  and  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  mal-uutrition,  attended  by  general  anaemia.  Therefore,  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  on  which  stimulating  applications  are  employed  to  ix'lieve 
congested  conditions  of  the  throat,  languid  ulcers,  scrofulous  eyelids,  and  other 
seats  of  diseased  action  characterized  by  low  congestion  and  mal-nutrition,  he 
insisted  that  in  these  cases  of  renal  mal-nutrition  and  passive  congestion  renal 
stimulants,  such  as  cantharides  and  turpentine,  should  be  employed  in  conjunction 
w^ith  saline  purgatives,  vegetable  l)itters.  iron,  and  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
improve  the  general  health.  He  acknowledged  that  in  cases  of  renal  mischief, 
evidenced  by  acute  desquamation  of  the  uriniferous  tu))es.  the  propriety  of  such 
treatment  admitted  of  doubt,  and  that  the  warm  bath,  dry  cupping  on  the  loins, 
and  the  exhibition  of  digitalis  and  brisk  purgatives,  generally  prove  more  ser- 
viceable ;  but  he  cited  cases  to  prove  that  even  when  desquamation  is  proceeding 
actively,  as  it  does  in  most  instances  of  scarlatinal  dropsy,  long  after  the  feverish 
symptoms  have  subsided,  the  exhibition  of  iron  and  cantharides  is  often  followed 
by  the  happiest  results. — Lancet,  Dec.  10,  1859. 

15.  Pafholofii/  and  Treatment  of  Idiopathic  Peripheral  Neuralgia. — Mr.  H. 
LoBB  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Harveian  Society  (Dec.  1,  1859). 
He  commenced  by  dividing  neuralgia  into — 1.  Central;  2.  Peripheral;  and  3. 
Reflected.  Of  the  central,  arising  from  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  he  did 
not  speak.  The  third  division  he  proposed  reserving  for  a  future  communication. 
The  second  was  divided  into  idiopathic,  traumatic,  and  neuromatous.    Idiopathic 
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peripheral  neuralgia  was  doscrihod  as  a  stahbing.  darting  pain  referred  lo  the 
course  of  a  nerve,  shooting  down  the  nerve  like  lightning,  coming  on  suddenlj', 
lasting  but  a  moment,  and  repeated  at  intervals;  the  pain  is  so  acute  as  to  be 
unendurable  if  continuous.  The  part  or  limb  affected  with  this  form  of  neuralgia 
is  colder,  and  the  skin  supplied  by  the  neuralgic  nerve  is  more  or  less  numb,  not 
tender  to  the  touch,  the  patient  liking  to  l)e  rubbed,  and  frequently  grasping  the 
part  with  the  hands  and  pressing  it.  If  the  neuralgia  has  lasted  any  time,  there 
is  more  or  less  paralysis  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  accompanying  motor 
nerve.  The  author  then  gave,  at  some  length,  his  views  upon  the  generation 
and  distril)ntion  of  nerve-force  from  the  capillary  circulation,  in  order  to  make 
his  description  of  the  pathology  of  this  form  of  neuralgia  intelligible.  He  de- 
scribed a  sentient  nerve  as  a  conductor  to  the  brain  of  sensations  taking  place 
at  the  periphery ;  neuralgia  is  not,  therefore,  a  hypertesthesia  of  its  healthy 
function.  During  health  a  nerve  has  no  sensation  proper  in  itself;  and  if  it  be 
struck,  cut,  or  torn,  the  sensation  is  referred  to  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distri- 
buted ;  but  in  this  form  of  neuralgia  it  is  the  nerve  itself  to  which  the  pain  is 
referred  as  darting  up  and  down  its  course.  A  sentient  nerve  was  likened  to  an 
iron  conducting  wire  of  a  galvanic  battery,  which,  if  of  a  certain  uniform  diame- 
ter, conducts  a  given  quantity  of  galvanism  without  being  perceptibly  affected 
by  its  passage;  but  if  a  portion  of  the  wire  be  much  finer  than  the  rest,  it 
becomes  red-hot,  being  unable  to  conduct  the  whole  of  the  galvanism,  the  re- 
mainder correlating  into  heat.  So  in  a  nerve.  From  mal-nutrition,  it  is  unable 
to  conduct  normal  sensations  to  the  brain ;  the  nerve-current,  by  affecting  the 
polarity  of  the  nerve  itself,  gives  the  idea  of  pain  in  that  portion  of  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve,  its  peripheric  terminations  at  the  same  time  being  numbed.  The 
author  considered  the  indications  for  treatment,  therefore,  to  be  increased  and 
healthy  circulation,  arterial  and  nervous.  After  enumerating  the  usual  methods 
of  treatment,  he  considered  the  only  agent  capa)>le  of  carrying  out  these  indi- 
cations to  be  the  continuous  galvanic  current;  and  he  recommended,  as  the  only 
apparatus  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  capable  of  gene- 
rating a  sustained  current,  the  Pulvermacher  chain — producing  a  continuous 
current  of  galvanic  electricity  in  one  uniform  direction,  mild,  yet  sufficiently 
energetic  for  medical  purposes.  Mr.  Lobb  then  described  the  method  of  apply- 
ing the  chain,  and  exhibited  some  experiments  with  its  aid — as  the  decomposition 
of  water,  contraction  of  muscles.  &c.  In  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  peripheral 
neuralgia  he  looked  upon  the  Pulvermacher  chain  as  a  specific.  Immediately 
upon  adapting  the  excited  chain  to  the  part,  a  genial  glow  is  felt — not  mere 
warmth,  but  a  sense  of  vitality  in  the  part;  the  patient  is  aware  of  a  life-giving 
agent,  and  immediately  says  that  he  is  relieved ;  the  neuralgia  disappears,  and 
sensitiveness  of  the  surface  returns.  The  paper  concluded  with  several  interest- 
ing cases  in  which  the  continuous  galvanic  current  afforded  rapid  and  permanent 
rehef. — Lancet,  Dec.  10,  1859.  - 

16.  On  the  Causes  of  the  Independence  of  Bronchitis  in,  relation  to  Pneu- 
monia.— ]\[.  Robin  states  [Gaz.  M^d.,  No.  2,  18.59)  that  he  has  never  seen  the 
causes  of  the  independence  of  bronchitis  in  relation  to  pneumonia  stated  by  any 
author,  and  this,  he  believes,  arises  from  the  faulty  notions  which  prevail  as  to 
the  elementary  structure  of  the  organ  of  respiration.  It  is  customary  to  repre- 
sent the  tissue  of  the  lungs  as  a  mere  continuation  or  expansion  of  the  bronchi, 
which  is  as  incorrect  as  it  would  be  to  represent  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  the 
kidney  as  a  continuation  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  ureter.  As  long  as  he 
believed  in  this  doctrine,  M.  Robin  never  could  comprehend  why  bronchitis 
should  not  constantly  be  passing  into  pneumonia.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  distinct  than  the  pathological  anatomy  and  symptoms  of  the  two  affections, 
which  may  be  sometimes  observed  co-existing,  but  never  passing  from  the  one 
into  the  other. 

The  differences  between  the  two  diseases,  marked  as  they  are.  must  remain 
incomprehensilile  to  those  who  consider  the  entire  tube  as  lined  with  an  unin- 
terrupted mucous  membrane  from  the  larynx  to  the  extreme  subdivisions  into 
cul-de-sacs.  The  real  state  of  things  is,  however,  as  follows :  Having  passed 
through  a  certain  number  of  subdivisions,  the  bronchi,  now  no  more  than  one 
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or  twii  milliinotrt's  in  dianu'tor.  lose  tlu'ir  porliuns  of  tlu'  cartiliipinous  riiiirs,  aud 
huvi'  no  loniriT  transvorsf  muscular  lilirt's.  I'lastir  lonjrituilinal  lilircs,  or  a  nuuous 
nii'mliranc  sc|)aral)k'  from  the  lironcliial  wall  propi-rly  so  calii'd.  Thcv  no  longer 
possess  IX  ])rismatic  ei)ithclium  with  vi^rutih'  cilia — losinff.  in  fact,  all  the  cha- 
racters of  bronchi.  The  pulmonary  or  respiratory  canalicules.  erroneously 
termed  ultimate  bronchial  ramitications,  continue  to  subdivide  and  terminalo 
in  rounded  or  ovoid  riil-il<-sitc!>  (improperly  ealled  liromdiial  or  i)ulmonary  cells), 
which  at  the  period  of  liirth  are  from  five  to  einht  hundredths  of  a  niillcmetrc 
larire.  and  in  the  adidt  attain  the  size  of  one  or  two  tenths.  These  canals  have 
not  the  structure  of  the  lironchi,  but  are  characteristic  of  the  pulmonary  ]»aren- 
chyma.  They  are  surrounded  by  intimately  interlaced  bumlles  of  elastic  fdires, 
luinsrled  with  fibres  of  the  laminated  tissue,  formed  ui'  libro-plastic  elements,  and 
of  vessels.  These  vessels  form  on  the  interior  of  the  canalicules  (which  present 
slitrhtly  projectin;,'  folds),  a  network  diflferinfr  from  that  of  the  bnmehi.  'J'hia 
network  consists  of  lar<j:e  capillaries,  which  nearly  touch  each  other,  so  as  to 
leave  intervals  smaller  than  the  cajjillaries  themselves.  It  is  distributed  on  the 
very  tissue  of  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  canalicules  (there  beinjr  no  mucous 
membrane  separable  from  elastic  ])arenchyma).  and  is  oidy  separated  from  the 
cavity  of  these  conduits  by  a  layer  of  pavement  epithelium  with  larjre  nuclei, 
which  commences  where  the  cylindrical  ei)ithelium  of  the  bronchi  ceases.  'J'hus 
the  pulmonary  canals,  in  which  h;ematosis  is  accomplished,  have  a  difl'erent 
structure  to  that  of  the  ))ronchi  which  convey  the  air  necessary  for  res])iration. 
It  is  not  possible  to  detach  a  mucous  memltrane  distinct  from  the  |)uim(inary 
parenchyma  and  the  laminated  tissue,  in  which,  or  on  the  surface  of  which,  the 
capillary  network  is  distriluited,  as  is  the  case  in  the  lironchi  still  provided  with 
cartilages.  In  this  way,  we  may  explain  the  rapid  al)sorption  which  takes  ])lace 
in  the  lung,  as  compared  with  the  slow^er  absorbing  power  of  the  organs  provided 
with  mucous  membrane — as  also  the  easier  rupture  of  these  capillaries,  with  dis- 
charge of  blood,  or  of  substances  injected  by  the  air-passages.  There  is,  in  fact, 
as  great  a  difference  in  texture  between  the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma, as  between  that  of  the  excretory  duct  of  a  gland,  and  of  the  gland  itself. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  affections  seated  in  two  portions  of  the  ajipa- 
ratus  so  different,  may  well  present  great  distinctions  in  their  course,  etc. 
But  a  still  more  important  cause  also  explains  the  rarity  of  the  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  bronchi  to  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
bronchitis,  the  portion  of  the  capillary  system  which  is  the  seat  of  inflammation 
l)elongs  to  the  general  capillary  system  properly  so  called,  and  receives  its  Idood 
from  the  aortic  or  red-blood  system  ;  but  in  the  case  of  pneumonia,  the  capil- 
laries of  the  lesser  circulation,  deriving  their  supply  from  the  black  blood  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  are  in  question.  It  is  at  the  expense  of  this  black  blood  that 
the  morbid  products  of  pneumonia  are  formed,  as  in  hepatitis  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  black  blood  of  the  vena  porta  that  abscess  of  the  liver  is  produced.  We 
know,  in  fact,  that  although  the  pulmonary  artery  accompanies  the  bronchi 
throughout  their  entire  extent,  it  gives  no  branch  to  them,  nor  to  the  inter- 
lobular partitions,  and  that  it  does  not  anastomose  with  the  bronchial  arteries. 
The  latter  entirely  cease  at  the  points  where,  or  at  a  little  beyond  where,  the 
small  cartilaginous  nuclei  disappear  from  the  bronchi,  i.  e.  where  the  bronchial 
canalicules  are  only  one  millimetre,  or  a  little  more  in  diameter.  This  is  the 
exact  spot  where  the  capillary  distribution  of  the  venous  artery  begins  to  take 
place  between  the  contiguous  walls  of  the  pulmonary  canalicules,  forming  on 
their  sub-epithelial  surface  a  network  of  quite  a  special  type  of  mesh-work, 
which  is  also  found  in  the  lesser  circulation  of  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals, 
even  to  the  branchial  plates  of  fishes.  Beyond  the  bronchi,  the  bronchial  arte- 
ries only  furnish  vasa  vasorum,  and  branches  to  the  interlobular  laminated  tissue, 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  pleura. 

These  circumstances  supply  not  only  an  answer  to  the  question  proposed  in 
this  article ;  but  also  explain  some  of  the  differences  which  distinguish  the 
nature  and  progress  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  from  that  of  other  parenchy- 
matous organs.  It  explains  also  the  differences  of  pneumonia,  according  to 
age.  differences  not  exhibited  so  decidedly  in  the  inflammations  of  any  other 
organ,  and  which  arise,  not  only  because  the  parenchyma  and  the  respiratory 
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canalicules  underg'O  notable  modifications,  but  also  because  modifications  in  its 
nature  and  course  are  produced  upon  the  inflammation  by  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
i  ilation.  These  are  nowhere  so  decided  as  in  the  lesser  circulation,  which 
unites  anatomically  and  physiologically  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  although  its 
disturbances  are  often  only  caused  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  lesions  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  instead  of  directly  by  changes  on  the  right  side. 

Independently  of  the  special  type  of  distribution  presented  by  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  differing  from  that  of  the  bronchial,  their  structure  also  differs  in 
-lime  points  from  that  of  the  general  capillaries.  They  are,  in  fact,  amongst  the 
largest  of  the  body,  and  their  parietes  present  smaller,  more  numerous,  and  more 
approximated  nuclei  than  those  of  the  other  capillaries.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  the  capillaries  of  the  portal  system  in  the  liver  present  the  same 
peculiarities  of  structure.  These  facts  are  not  without  their  value,  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  inflammation  is  a  disturbance  of  the  capillary  circulation. 

IT.  Pain  as  a  Sign  of  Disease  of  the  Stomach. — Dr.  Habershon  read  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  (Nov.  14,  18.59)  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He 
first  noticed  the  general  absence  of  pain  in  disease  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
except  where  the  orifices  of  their  canals  were  affected ;  and  of  the  very  frequent 
immunity  from  actual  suffering  in  many  morlnd  states  of  parenchymatous  viscera. 
But  in  serous  membranes  an  opposite  condition  was  found  to  occur,  almost  any 
change,  and  especially  those  of  a  sudden  or  acute  kind,  being  accompanied  by 
severe  and  agonizing  pain ;  and  of  such  a  character  and  severity  as  to  demand 
perfect  rest,  this  rest  being  a  very  essential  element  in  the  alleviation  of  the 
disease.  In  pericarditis,  on  the  contrary,  when  occurring  without  pleurisy,  pain 
was  very  frequently  entirely  absent,  as  for  many  years  shown  by  Dr.  Addison  ; 
and  rest  in  this  case  would  be  impossible.  The  immediate  object  of  the  com- 
munication being  the  consideration  of  pain  in  connection  with  disease  of  the 
stomach,  he  proceeded  to  show  its  value  as  an  indication,  or  non-indication,  of 
disease  of  that  organ,  by  several  propositions  : — 

1.  That  acute  so-called  inflammation  and  disease  of  the  stomach  may  be  en- 
tirely free  from  pain,  if  the  mucous  membrane  only  be  affected.  Eeference  was 
made  to  the  gastro-enteritis  of  children,  and  to  the  symptoms  of  irritant  poison- 
ing. Several  instances  were  adduced,  in  one  of  which  a  large  dose  of  oxalic 
acid  was  taken ;  and  except  pain  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  there  was  no  suffering, 
but  the  patient  completely  recovered.  In  a  second,  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  patient  lived  eleven  days ;  but  except  that  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  mouth  and  throat,  there  was  no  evidence  of  suffering, 
or  of  pain,  tenderness,  &c..  at  the  stomach.  The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane 
was  destroyed,  but  the  deeper  structures  were  uninjured.  In  a  third  case,  one 
of  poisoning  by  a  solution  of -chloride  of  zinc — Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid — no 
pain  whatever  was  suffered  for  three  months  ;  but  eight  days  before  death  pain 
came  on  in  the  left  side.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  found  near 
both  orifices ;  near  the  oesophagus  was  an  opening  into  an  abscess  between  the 
spleen  and  diaphragm ;  and  near  the  pylorus  extravasation  was  prevented  by 
adherent  omentum.  It  was  believed  by  the  author  that  this  abscess  had  only 
dated  from  the  commencement  of  the  pain  eight  days  before  death,  when  pro- 
bably the  deeper  structures  had  become  involved. 

2.  That  organic  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  alone — as,  for  instance, 
cancer — may  be  comparatively  free  from  pain.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
detection  of  cancerous  secondary  tubercles  without  previous  symptoms ;  and  a 
specimen  was  shown  of  a  large  villous  growth  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  of  which  no  idea  had  been  entertained,  the  orifices  being  free, 
vomiting  absent,  and  no  pain  being  present  for  many  weeks  before  death.  The 
patient  died  from  advanced  cirrhosis,  and  at  the  commencement  of  her  illness 
had  complained  of  burning  pain  at  the  stomach. 

3.  That  disease  extending  to  the  muscular  or  peritoneal  coats,  produces  gene- 
rally severe  pain,  as  in  ordinary  ulceration  or  cancer.  Two  instances  were  given 
in  which  the  intensity  of  the  pain  was  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  in 
which,  after  death,  the  author  had  detected  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
involved  in  the  dense  fibrous  edges  of  chronic  ulcers. 
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4.  That  ovor-tlisti'iision  uf  the  stuinaili  prodiici's  sovimt  j)iiin. 

5.  Si>  also  disease  of  tlu>  ]»(MitoiuMmi  cnvciiii;;  the  viscus. 

6.  Tlio  statfiiUMit  of  Dr.  O.sltonit',  lliat  tlii'  ))r('(iso  .^cat  of  pislric  ulcer  inij,dit 
be  shown  by  tlu'  i»(»sition  of  jrn'alost  oa.si'.  wa.s  luiefly  alliulcd  to;  hut  the  author 
di«l  not  </i\o  a  positivo  opinion  on  tlu'  siibjcct.  In  the  lasc  nicntionc-tl  wlieiT  the 
pncumojrastrir  was  involvi'd,  and  the  uUcr  at  tlu*  jjosti'iior  aspect,  the  j)ationt 
was  ino!-t  eo«ifoital)le  when  leaning-  forward  and  towards  the  left  side,  so  far 
confinninir  Dr.  (>sl»orne's  opinion. 

7.  'I'hat  in  disease  of  the  lesser  eurvaliire  near  the  pylorus.  ]>ain  is  sometimes 
experienced  l»y  the  patient  as  soon  as  the  food  enters  the  stomach,  and,  in  some 
cases,  conveys  the  idea  of  di.sease  at  the  (I'sophajroal  orifice.  An  instance  was 
mentioned  where,  for  many  months,  the  afT'ection  was  helieved,  by  an  eminent 
jihysician,  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  (rsopha;rus,  whereas  the  lesser  curvature  near 
the  pylorus  only  was  alleeted,  and  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  a>sophagus 
was  ]ierfectly  free. 

8.  That  many  conditions  of  functional  di.sease  are  entirely  free  from  pain. 

9.  That  the  pain  in  many  so-calle(l  functional  diseases  is  often  e.xceedin^jly 
severe,  but  is  often  produced  by  a  mal-eondition  of  the  nerves  or  nerve  centres, 
and  arises  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  nerve. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  severe  dyspepsia  occurrinfr  in  states  of  exhaustion, 
extreme  nervous  prostration,  loss  of  blood,  over-anxiety,  and  uterine  disease. 

10.  That  the  effect  of  diseased  condition  of  the  pneumog-astric  nerve  at  its 
centre  or  )ierii)heral  branches,  in  connection  with  stomach  disease,  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  it  is  proliable  that  pain  is  sometimes  the  result.  The  irritability  of 
the  stomach  in  cerebral  disease,  in  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  the  dy.s- 
pepsia  in  phthisis,  &c.,  were  alluded  to,  and  several  drawings  of  the  nerve  supply 
of  the  stomach  shown. 

11.  That  in  many  forms  of  functional  disease  of  the  stomach,  accompanied 
wilh  severe  pain  after  food,  it  ivas  probable  that  extreme  irritability  of  the 
pyloric  orifice  existed. 

12.  That  in  functional,  as  in  organic  disease,  pain  often  arises  from  distension 
of  the  stomach,  consequent  on  chemical  decomposition  of  the  alimentary  mass. 

i:i.  That  absence  of  pain  is  sometimes  found  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  An  instance  w-as  given,  where  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  (esophagus  was  destroyed,  the  pneumogastric  nerve  exposed, 
and  many  branches  truncated ;  fluids  had  passed  into  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
had  l)urrowed  beneath  the  diaphragm,  and  made  an  abnormal  opening  into  the 
stomach.  The  patient  had  travelled,  a  few  days  before  death,  to  (juy's  Hospital 
from  the  North  Foreland,  and  scarcely  any  pain  was  complained  of,  notwith- 
standing this  extensive  mischief. 

14.  That  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  simulating  disease  of  the  stomach, 
often  arises  from  spinal  disease,  the  pain  being  referred  to  the  extremity  of  the 
irritated  nerve. 

l.T.  That  severe  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  also  simulating  disease  of  the 
stomach,  is  referred  by  some,  and  probably  correctly  so,  to  over-distension  of 
the  cavities  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  we  find  in  mitral  valve  disease, 
chronic  bronchitis,  <tc.  In  these  instances,  the  whole  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera 
and  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta  are  much  congested,  and  the  functions  of 
several  viscera  imperfectly  performed. 

16.  That  cancerous  disease  of  the  stomach,  with  enlarged  glands  pressing 
upon  the  aorta,  may  be  simulated  by  aneurism.  In  the  latter  disease,  pain  is 
sometimes  very  intense ;  and  a  case  was  referred  to  h\  the  author,  in  which  the 
patient  died  from  the  intense  suffering,  the  false  aneurismal  sac  not  having  given 
way;  and.  in  dissecting  the  parts,  the  large  branches  of  the  .sympathetic  were 
found  by  him  stretched  out  upon  the  sac.  No  other  cause  of  death  was  found, 
after  careful  examination. 

The  author  stated  that  these  propositions  were  submitted  to  the  society  not 
with  the  idea  that  each  was  established,  but  as  guides  for  further  thought  and 
observation. — Lancet,  Nov.  19,  1859. 
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IS.  On  some  of  the  Acn'dents  'produced  Inj  the  Decelopment  of  the  Wif<dom- 
Teeth.  By  M.  Robert.— The  four  last  molars,  vulgarly  termed  "■wisdom-teeth,"' 
frequently  cause,  by  reason  of  their  slow  development,  various  accidents  which 
thi'  treatises  on  surgery  pass  by  almost  without  notice.  An  interesting  and  use- 
ful monograph  might  be  written  upon  the  subject. 

The  teeth  are  short  and  broad,  and  have  short  and  straight  fangs.  They  seem 
to  remain  behind  the  others,  both  in  regard  to  their  dimensions  and  the  period 
of  their  apparition ;  so  that  at  first  sight,  these  teeth,  which  seem  to  have,  so  to 
say,  imdergohe  a  commencing  atrophy,  might  be  expected  to  make  their  appear- 
ance without  inducing  irritation.  But  there  are  various  circumstances  which 
may  render  this  difficult  or  even  dangerous.  Thus,  it  often  happens  that  at  the 
period  of  the  evolution  of  the  large  molar  it  is  found  to  have  undergone  devia- 
tion. As  it  is  always  cut  at  a  late  period,  the  other  teeth,  situated  in  front, 
compress  its  follicle,  and  distort  and  thrust  back  its  alveolus.  The  tooth  is  thus 
often  found  deviating  in  front  or  behind,  within  or  outwards.  So  great  is  the 
deviation  that  the  alveolus  is  occasionally  found  hollowed  out  in  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw.  the  tooth  having  undergone  such  a  reversion  that  its  crown  abuts 
directly  against  that  of  the  second  great  molar.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
eccentric  movement  executed  by  the  wisdom-tooth  at  the  moment  of  its  evolu- 
tion, may  become,  as  regards  the  neighbouring  teeth,  the  jaw,  mouth,  gums,  or 
even  itself,  the  source  of  various  more  or  less  serious  accidents,  such  as  osteitis, 
periostitis,  necrosis,  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts,  etc.  This  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood, if  we  consider  the  enormous  power  exerted  by  the  tooth,  the  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  better  compared  than  to  those  exerted  by  water,  which,  infil- 
trated into  the  crevices  of  rocks,  violently  separates  their  fragments,  on  expand- 
ing during  congelation. 

To  these  accidents  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  must  be  added  another,  which 
is  hardly  ever  absent,  and  which  often  exists  alone  during  a  variable  period,  viz., 
the  pains  that  sometimes  last  for  months  or  years,  and  depend  solely  upon  the 
development  of  the  wisdom-tooth.  This  persistent  pain  is  a  nearly  certain  sign 
of  chronic  inflammation  caused  by  obstructed  evolution ;  but  sometimes  this 
phlegmasia,  under  the  influence  of  some  slight  appreciable  cause,  or  sometimes 
without  any  appreciable  cause  at  all,  may  become  transformed  into  acute  inflam- 
mation, giving  rise  to  various  serious  affections  of  the  hard  or  soft  parts,  as 
necrosis,  periostitis,  abscess,  etc.  Abscess  may  form  either  at  the  exterior  of  the 
jaw,  or  towards  the  mouth,  whence  the  pus  detaching  the  muscles  and  aponeu- 
roses, may  descend  to  the  neck.  In  a  case  of  Berard's.  the  pus  of  an  abscess 
which  had  formed  in  the  mouth,  descended  to  the  subclavicular  region,  consti- 
tuting a  true  migratory  abscess,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  patient  succumbed. 
Sometimes  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  throat  that  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
manifested,  and  then  the  enlarged  tonsils  may  have  to  be  excised.  In  other 
cases  it  is  towards  the  velum  or  the  uvula  that  the  inflammation  is  directed. 
Thus,  an  instance  occurred  to  the  author  in  which  this  was  the  case,  and  the 
hypertrophied  uvula,  hanging  upon  the  base  of  the  tongue,  gave  rise  to  anorexia 
and  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms,  which  during  several  months  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  in  an  affection  of  the  stomach.  They  arose,  however,  from  the  inflam- 
mation excited  by  evolution  of  a  wisdom-tooth ;  and  when  analogous  sj-mptoms 
are  present,  at  an  age  in  which  such  evolution  takes  place,  its  possibility  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind. 

These  observations  were  suggested  to  M.  Robert  by  the  presence  in  his  wards 
of  three  persons  in  whom  the  development  of  the  wisdom-tooth  had  given  rise  to 
various  accidents.  One  of  these  was  a  delicate  youth  of  22,  who  had  suffered 
from  severe  pains  in  the  mouth  during  several  weeks.  In  the  furrow  between 
the  cheek  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus  was  a  vast  and  very 
painful  ulcerated  surface,  covered  with  a  whitish  deposit ;  and.  lower  down,  the 
gum  behind  the  third  molar  was  likewise  painful  and  swollen.  The  ulceration 
had  been  caused  and  kept  up  by  the  swelling  of  the  gum,  which  itself  depended 
upon  the  development  of  the  wisdom-tooth.  It  was  proposed  to  modify  the  con- 
dition of  the  ulcer  by  means  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  to  freely  excise  the  gum 
over  the  tooth.  In  the  second  case,  a  woman,  aged  22  or  23.  had  suffered  severe 
pains  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  during  two  years,  and  had  every  now  and  then 
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iiill:nuiiuit i«>n  ami  alisross  in  the  vicinity.  'rht>  friiin  hail  lu-cii  iiiciscil  with  tem- 
porary rrliff.  ami  now.  iifttT  a  scvrrf  attack  of  iiitlannnatioii  had  Itccn  sii1m1iu'»1, 
tlu'  tooth  was  foiuiil  to  lit"  partially  throu^rh,  the  j^uni  wliiili  covcrt'tl  the  rcmaindiT 
lioing  ulooratoil.  This  wa.s  excised,  ami  the  symptoms  all  sulisided.  Jn  the  third 
case,  a  roluist  nnm,  ai>M'd  A'l,  had  sulVered  from  his  month,  ut  the  point  corro- 
spondim;  to  the  last  molar,  durin^r  two  years.  Aliscess,  followed  l»y  an  oltstinate 
listiiloMs  oponinir.  occnrred  :  l>nt  as  the  listnla  opened  near  the  chin,  and  all  tho 
teeth  were  sound,  even  an  experienced  dentist  had  not  sus)iecled  the  true  canso. 
Another  dentist,  recoirnizin^'  the  natnre  of  the  case.  drt'W  the  .second  molar,  in 
onler  to  jrive  room  for  this  new  one.  Init  withont  avail.  The  ])atienl  then  came 
to  M.  Robert,  wlm  at  once  recognized  that  he  liad  a  dental  iistnla.  These  iistiihu 
have,  in  fact,  their  jieculiarities,  liein-r  .sjijrlidy  depressed,  with  tin;  skin  around 
them  |daited  or  wriid<leil,  and  when  lyinjj  on  the  lower  jaw  IVecpiently  adhering 
to  the  l)one.  The  listida  was  traced  hack  with  a  ])rohe  to  the  tooth,  and  the 
latter  havinjr  lieeu  extracted,  recovery  soon  took  place. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz., 
Nov.  12.  from  Gaz.  dcs  JIuji.,  No.  8. 

\9.  Ill  ri'dilariiicsii  of  thr  Epilvpsji  induced  in  the  fhiincii-Piij. — One  of  llio 
most  interesting  facts  amonti:  those  discovered  hy  ^^.  Brown-S^^Kjuard.  is  the 
prodnction  of  epilepsy  in  the  mammalia,  and  es))ecially  the  frninea-])ig,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  certain  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  lie  has  fre(|uenlly  repeated  the.se 
experiments,  and  with  the  same  results.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  JJiolof;ical 
Society  he  related  the  results  of  the  observations  he  had  made  during  several 
years  upon  the  young  ones  born  of  parents  thus  rendered  epile])tic.  ]n  some  of 
these  he  has  met  with  a  very  distinct  epileptiform  affection,  with  well  character- 
ized paroxysms,  but  differing  somewhat  from  the  ei)ilei)sy  of  the  parents.  Jn 
the  latter,  not  only  are  there  spontaneous  paroxysms,  l)ut  others  may  be  induced 
at  will,  by  irritating  or  pinching  the  skin  of  the  face;  but  in  the  pigs  which  ap- 
pear to  derive  their  convulsive  affection  from  their  parents,  paroxysms  cannot 
be  induced  in  this  manner;  while  the  form  of  those  occurring  spontaneously  is 
not  exactly  the  same.  The  animal  is  first  seized  with  trembling,  and  then  fall- 
ing on  its  flank  it  agitates  its  limbs  spasmodically.  The  young  pigs  thus  affected 
have  proceeded  in  about  an  ecjual  number  from  epileptic  mothers  and  fathers. 
Sometimes  parents:  thus  rendered  ejiileptic  by  myelo-traumatism  produce  little 
ones,  none  of  whom  exhibit  the  affection,  or  while  some  do,  others  do  not.  M. 
Brown-.S6(inard  has  had  under  his  observation  a  very  large  number  of  guinea- 
pigs,  and  while  not  denying  the  possibility  of  the  fact,  he  has  never  seen  a  single 
animal  present  an  analogous  convulsive  affection,  unless  it  had  previously  under- 
gone a  lesion  of  the  medulla,  or  was  the  offspring  of  a  parent  who  had  been  ren- 
dered epileptic  in  this  manner. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Nov.  12,  from  Gazette 
Ilehdomadairc. 

20.  Hypodermic  Treatment  of  Disease. — Mr.  Chas.  Huxter,  late  house-sur- 
geon to  St.  George's  Hospital,  has  published  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Sept'.  10) 
some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  with  cases  and  experiments.  The 
cases  detailed  are  fifteen  in  number,  including  two  in  which  the  local  injection 
of  Dr.  "Wood  was  first  tried.  "  A  brief  review  of  the  cases  is  the  more  satisfac- 
tory for  these  reasons — Istly,  because  in  all  of  them  the  same  narcotic,  the 
acetate  of  morphia,  was  used ;  2dly,  because  they  had  all  been  under  other 
treatment  previously  without  avail,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  it  was  the  same 
preparation,  administered  either  bv  the  stomach,  or  skin,  which  had  previously 
failed. 

All  the  cases  were  affections  of  the  nervous  system;  nine  of  the  brain,  two  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  four  of  particular  nerves. 

Although  a  narcotic,  and  the  same  narcotic,  was  used  in  every  case,  it  was 
not  always  with  the  same  object ;  thus,  in  some  it  was  to  procure  sleep,  in 
others,  to  ease  pain  or  allay  spasm,  and  in  others,  again,  to  attempt  to  palliate 
or  cure  some  neuralgic  affection. 

Three  of  the  cases  were  nenralrjia,  which  had  all  failed  to  receive  benefit 
under  other  treatment,  although  in  each  case  it  had  been  very  varied.  The  two 
first  received  great  benefit,  firstly,  from  Dr.  Wood's  plan,  and  subsequently 
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finiii   my  own,  as  stated  in  the  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.  30.  1858;  but  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  treatment  in  these  two  cases  has  not  yet  been  given. 

Case  1.  The  man  with  constant  tic-douloureux  of  four  years'  duration  went 
ont  cured,  the  injection  of  the  morphia  being  at  one  time  used  three  times  a  day, 
1  so  as  to  keep  up  a  full  and  continued  influence  to  prevent,  as  long  as  possible. 
j  a  recurrence  of  the  attack  ;  it  was  then  gradually  left  off,  and  the  man  went  out 
I  free  from  neuralgia  about  a  week  after  the  cessation  of  treatment.  The  injec- 
I  tion  was  always  made  in  one  or  the  other  arm.  the  site  being  varied  each  time ; 
no  local  inflammation  ever  occurred,  nor  was  there  ever  any  sickness. 

Case  2.  The  girl  with  neuralgia  and  disease  of  the  eye  went  on  with  the  treat- 
mint  till  the  pain  gradually  diminished;  she  then  left  the  hospital.  The  treat- 
iiK  nt  in  this  case,  owing  to  its  nature,  could  only  be  palliative.  The  disease  has 
11. av  attacked  the  brain  (having  destroyed  the  eye),  and  she  is  now  (June)  being 
livuted  by  this  plan  of  treatment  in  another  of  the  London  hospitals,  as  nothing 
oIm'  seems  to  ease  the  pain  or  give  her  sleep.  No  sickness  ever  followed  the 
injrction  of  narcotics,  but  frequently  did  their  administration  by  the  stomach. 

'J'he  third  case  of  neuralgia  was  cured  by  a  single  injection,  although  the 
ca>e  had  resisted  many  other  forms  of  treatment.  Sickness  took  place  in  this 
(  u-r.  and  was  considerable. 

■|"he  cases  of  delirium  tremens  were  two.  Morphia  in  the  first,  and  opium  in 
the  second,  had  been  given  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  with  no  decided  effect. 
In  both,  the  first  injection  caused  sound  sleep  of  many  hours'  duration ;  and 
both  went  out  cured  in  a  few  days.     There  was  no  sickness  in  either  case. 

The  cases  of  mama  were  two.  They  both  showed  that  sleep  could  rapidly 
be  ol)tained  by  the  injection  of  morphia,  which  effect  had  not  been  obtained  by 
doses  as  large,  and  larger,  given  by  the  stomach.  There  was  no  sickness  in 
either  case. 

lu  the  first  case  of  inierpfral  mania  the  injection  was  used  only  once  ;  sleep 
followed  in  eight  minutes.     The  patient  subsequently  recovered  by  the  internal 
.  administration  of  large  doses  of  Battley's  sedative.     In  the  other  case,  several 
injections  were  employed,  sound  sleep  following  each  time.     There  was  no  sick- 
ness in  either  case. 

In  both  the  cases  of  waJcefulness,  sleep  was  rapidly  induced  ;  and  in  one  pa- 
tient excitement,  almost  amounting  to  delirium,  was  quelled  by  a  single  injection. 
In  the  case  of  chorea  the  effect  of  the  injection  was  always  very  rapid,  sleep 
rr~ulting  in  about  four  minutes,  if  the  quantity  injected  was  large,  and  if  small, 
the  violence  of  the  movements  was  diminished  or  arrested.  No  sickness  was 
ever  produced. 

In  the  case  of  tetanus  sleep  resulted  at  once,  although  the  spasms  remained 
unaffected.  In  a  second  case  of  tetanus,  in  which  this  treatment  has  been  used, 
two  hours'  sound  sleep  followed  the  injection,  and  afterwards  the  patient  dozed 
for  several  hours ;  laudanum  had  been  previously  given  every  hour  without 
effect.  The  spasms  were  never  violent  in  this  case,  and  were  observed  to  cease 
during  sleep. 

Both  cases  of  sciatica  went  out  free  from  all  pain — the  one  that  was  cured 
was  a  little  sick  after  the  first  injection  ;  in  the  other  case,  the  pain  returned  in 
a  milder  form. 

;Such  was  the  result  of  the  treatment  in  the  cases  already  given  ;  the  result 

was  different  in  the  various  cases,  even  as  the  object  was  different  with  which 

•   the  injection  was  employed.     Sleep  was  the  result  in  most  cases,  but  not  in  all ; 

.   spasm  was  quieted  in  some,  and  pain  was  relieved  or  cured  in  others  by  a  single 

or  by  more  injections. 

With  regard  to  the  sleep  occasioned  by  the  injection,  it  must  not  be  looked  on 

!    as  a  necessary  effect  of  the  treatment — it  may  follow  at  once,  after  a  time,  or 

.    not  at  all,  according  to  circumstances.     Thus  it  may  follow — At  once,  if  the 

'    quantity  injected  is  large,  and  the  object  is  less  to  ease  pain  than  to  procure 

sleep.     After  a  time,  if  the  quantity  is  large  (say  one  grain  of  morphia),  and 

much  pain  exists ;  in  which  case  the  pain  is  generally  ciuieted  directly,  and  sleep 

follows  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.     Not  at  all.  when  the  quantity  injected 

is  small,  and  there  is  much  pain,  spasm,  or  cerebral  excitement  going  on.  in 
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\vlii<  h  I  ,i~.'.-.  as  till-  (jiiuutitv  is  small,  the  wlmlc  t-lVcct  nl'  liu-  imrcotii-  is  oxpciulcil 
I'ithor  ill  suliiliiiiii;  tiii'  pain  mid  si)asni,  (ir  allayiiijr  tlic  cxtiti'iiu'iit. 

Till  Oi-rdsioiHit  Sichinss.-  In  the  lifti'i'ii  rases,  siclincss  (iiTnn'cd  /"/(  oiili/ firn, 
in  DHt"  it  was  tlislrossinjj.  in  tlu«  otlicr  Inil  wvy  slight. 

In  iiiiolhir  .<!(■;•/(•!,•  (if  ti/tan  rasrs.  (if  wliich  1  have  iiolrs.  sicluicss  ocriiricd  in 
four,  in  i>nc  it  was  eonsidcralde,  and  in  the  otliors  to  no  extent. 

I'onseiineutly  in  (hirtji  cast's  tudy  (iru  ]tatients,  both  of  tlii'in  women  of  very 
nervous  temperament,  and  l»otli  suiVi'rinu;  from  tic-douloureiix,  had  eonsiderahle 
sii'kness  ;  in  the  other/n;(/-,  all  men.  with  sciatica,  the  sickness  was  trilling'';  in 
tact,  the  jiatients  themselves  thoiit:hl  notliin;,'  of  it.  nor  did  they  think  it  dm;  to 
tlie  injection.  This  cannot  lie  called  u  lar^re  i)ro|)orlion  when  it  is  recollected 
how  often  niori>hia  causes  sickness  when  jiiveii  liy  the  stomach;  I  have  con- 
stantly seen  it  in  (pnirtor  of  a  grain,  and  laudanum  in  ('(juivalent  doses,  cause 
sickness,  so  ailininistercd. 

The  limf  when  the  sickness  comes  on  varies;  in  the  two  cases  in  whiili  il  waa 
severe,  ,i,nddiness  and  nausea  were  felt,  almost  immediately,  then  faint ncss,  till  in 
aliout  live  minutes  sickness  took  place;  in  lioth  it  continued  on  and  oil"  lor 
several  hours,  with  intervals  of  slep]).  lu  the  four  othi'r  ])alients  the  sickness 
dill  not  come  on  for  many  hours,  in  fact,  only  as  a  kind  nl'  uUimate  eflbci  of  the 
morphia  after  a  good  sleep." 

This  plan  of  treatment,  Mr.  IT.  admits,  is  no  specific,  and  therefore  a  due 
iii.trri)iiniaf/(»i  of  vases  oiKjht  fo  he  mdde.  "The  same  caution  is  given  by  Dr. 
AVood  in  his  paper  on  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  by  local  narcotic  injections: 
•  Another  caution  I  would  offer  is.  that  you  choose  the  proper  patient  for  the  use 
of  the  remedy.''  AVhen  to  employ  the  iujectiou,  and  when  not.  must  de))eiid  in 
the  general  way  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  such  as 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  its  urgency,  the  object  in  view,  etc. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  I  think  the  hypodermic  injection  may  almost 
be  employed  as  a  rule,  and  be  put  in  force  Lcfara  lime  is  lost  by  the  adoption  of 
other  measures.  I  mean  those  cases  of  high  cerebral  excitement,  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  of  mania,  in  which  the  speedy  administration  of  a  narcotic  is  indi- 
cated. In  this  class  of  cases  more  than  any  other  the  value  of  the  injection  is 
seen.  I  have  already  detailed  seven  cases  of  this  nature,  and  could  give  many 
more,  but  there  hardly  seems  the  necessity.  In  these  cases,  to  ]>rocure  sleep 
and  allay  excitement  is  the  object,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible ;  the  stomach  is 
often  irrital)le,  or  in  such  a  state  that  il  will  not  absorb  medicines;  the  jiatients 
often  refuse  to  swallow  (as  in  Mr.  Cutler's  case);  everything,  in  fact,  points  to 
the  necessity  of  some  more  sure,  speedy,  and  active  mode  of  treatment  than  the 
more  ordinary  one  of  stomachic  administration. 

There  are  cases  of  sudden,  violent,  acute  pain,  in  w-hich  the  injection  miyht 
also  be  tried  as  a  primarji  measure  ;  for  instan(;e.  during  the  jiassage  of  a  i-enal 
calculus,  in  such  a  case  the  pain  is  at  times  almost  insupportable,  and  as  the 
stomach  gets  quickly  irritalile,  .sickness  often  taking  place,  another  reason  is 
furnished  for  the  trial  of  this  plan. 

Then  there  are  cases  in  which  the  injection  ought  not  to  be  tried  at  first,  but 
after  such  general  treatment  as  is  clearly  indicated  has  been  first  tried — such  as 
purging,  or  the  internal  adrainistrati(m  of  alteratives  or  tonics.  Tic-douloureux, 
sciatica,  and  many  other  neuralgic  affections  arc  of  this  class.  In  all  such  cases, 
due  discrimination  being  made,  it  is  astonishing  what  benefit  follows  the  injec- 
tion in  most  cases,  and  how  quickly  in  many,  a  cure  is  effected  by  it  when  other 
treatment  has  altogether  failed.  It  is  often,  too,  in  those  cases  the  origin  of 
which  is  most  obscure,  that  the  injection  seems  to  answer  best. 

Rheumatism  is  a  disease  in  which  occasionally  the  use  of  the  injection  into 

'  My  object  in  alluding  to  this  passage  (British  Medical  Journal,  August,  1858) 
i.s  this — that  as  I  do  not  find  localization  to  the  painful  part  necessary,  iny  plan  is 
available  in  many  diseases  in  which  tliat  of  Dr.  Wood  is  not,  as  mania,  delirium 
tremens,  etc.  It  is  also  applicable  in  some  cases  of  pain  and  of  neuralgia  in  wliich 
Dr.  Wood's  cannot  be — viz.,  those  in  wliich  the  nerve  cannot  be  reached  for  Injec- 
tion. There  is,  therefore,  a  greater  need  of  caution  to  discriminate  jjroper  cases 
where  the  range  is  wider,  than  where  it  is  more  limited. 
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the  cellular  tissue  will  be  found  highly  serviceable.  Two  cases  have  been  trealeil 
by  it  at  St.  George's  llospitul." 

The  choice  of  a  narcotic,  Mr.  H.  says,  "  must  depend  entirely  on  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  sex.  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient,  the  disease,  and  the 
object  in  view.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  go  into  these  points,  as  they 
require  almost  equal  consideration  before  the  administration  of  a  narcotic  by 
any  method,  but  rather  to  indicate  in  this  place  the  most  eligible  preparations 
for  injection. 

Tinctures  may,  and  can  be,  used  with  good  effect.  Thus  Mr.  Burns  used 
equal  parts  of  the  tinctures  of  opium  and  hyoscyamus.'  I  have  employed  both 
these  tinctures  separately,  and  have  found  this  objection  to  them,  that  they 
cause  a  little  hard  lump  beneath  the  skin  which  may  last  a  considerable  time, 
and  gradually  disappears  if  left  quiet,  and  alone.  There  is  not  this  objection  if 
the  tincture  be  evaporated  to  one-half  or  one-third,  and  be  used  while  it  is  fresh. 

Dr.  Wood  has  used  a  solution  of  morphia  in  sherry  wine  as  'it  would  not 
irritate  and  smart  so  much  as  alcohol.'  He  also  says  that  '  nepenthe'  pro- 
duces less  sickness  than  opium,  and  is  therefore  preferable  as  an  injection.^ 
Professor  Simpson  has  used  a  solution  of  the  bimeconate  of  morphia  in  cocco- 
dynia.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  solutions  to  tinctures ;  they  are  rapidly  absoi-bed, 
they  produce  no  irritation  if  properly  made,  and  they  have  this  advantage,  viz., 
of  exactness,  so  that  no  mistake  need  be  made  about  the  strength  of  the  prepa- 
rations, or  the  quantity  injected. 

A  solution  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  is  the  prejiaration  I  have  used  more 
than  any  other,  prepared  with  acetic  acid,  but  so  freed  from  excess  of  that 
agent  that  it  causes  not  the  least  irritation.''  Mr.  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  who 
has  tried  the  narcotic  injection  in  delirium  tremens,  has  proposed  to  me  the 
employment  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  on  account  of  its  ready  solubility. 

A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  atropine  is  a  good  preparation  for  injection,  and 
not  liable  to  irritate.  I  have  several  times  employed  it.  and  produced  sound 
slep  with  doses  varying  from  the  5'-  to  the  -j'^j  of  a  grain.  "The  injection  of 
this  salt  has  been  employed  with  a  different  object  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  viz., 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  opium  poisoning  as  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Anderson."* 

Chloroform,  Mr.  H.  states,  may  be,  with  safety,  injected  into  the  cellular 
tissue  in  urgent  cases ;  it  rapidly  produces  cessation  of  spasm,  and  causes  sleep. 

"  In  numerous  experiments  which  I  have  made  with  this  narcotic  on  animals,  I 
find  that  the  effect  on  rabbits,  when  injected  in  small  quantities,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  opium  in  small  doses,  but  in  larger  is  more  productive  of 
amesthesia  than  of  coma." 

Having  a  patient  suffering  frightfully,  Mr.  H.  states,  "  from  neuralgia  of  years' 
duration,  on  whom  all  ordinary  medicine  was  lost,  I  was  tempted  to  endeavour 
to  give  him  sleep  and  relief  from  spasm  for  a  time  by  the  injection  of  chloroform. 
Although  accustomed  for  years  to  inhale,  and  even  swallow,  enormous  quan- 
tities of  that  agent,  and  to  take  other  narcotics  in  similarly  large  doses,  the  first 
injection  of  tt^xxx  of  chloroform,  slowly  introduced,  caused  almost  instant 
quiet  of  spasm,  and  sleep  in  fourteen  minutes.  The  injection  of  chloroform  wa.s 
several  times  repeated  at  intervals,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  patient,  who  each 
time  obtained  considerable  relief  from  it.  I  left  it  off",  however,  on  account  of 
the  local  symptoms,  which  took  place  at  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  places  injected  ; 
and  because  of  these  local  effects,  I  think  the  injection  of  chloroform  is  not  to  he 
recommended.  These  local  effects  were — firstly,  pain  at  the  moment  of  injec- 
tion ;  secondly,  in  a  few  minutes  the  skin  of  the  part  injected  became  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  elevated,  and  tender  to  the  touch ;  and  giving,  thirdly,  for  a  short 
time,  the  feeling  of  crepitus.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  all  these  symp- 
toms disappeared,  the  swelling  going  away,  and  the  redness  being  replaced  by 

'  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.  October  16,  1858. 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  August,  1858. 

'  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  July,  1850.  *  Ibid.,  March  26,  1859. 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  July,  1858. 
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a  brown  stain  liko  a  macula.  From  ten  to  liftoon  (lay.>J  after,  notliing  was  to  l)0 
soi'n  in-  I't'lt.  althduirli  a  sensation  of  tondiTnoss  or  pain  was  still  cxperieuced  iu 
tlic  part  Ity  tlu-  patient,  Intl  ii<i  abscess  rcsuUtil  at  a  111/  point." 

Tlu'  fnllowinii-  are  Mr.  II. 's  practical  conclusions: — 

•■  1.  'I'iiat  certain  niedicines  may  lie  introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath 
the  skin  with  safety  and  with  advantage. 

■_'.  'I'iiat  medicines  so  introduced  have  a  general  as  well  as  a  local  ellect. 

li.  That  the  general  elVect  of  medicine  so  introduced  is  exceedingly  rapid. 

4.  That  this  mode  of  administration  is  mure  certain  in  its  action  than  sto- 
machic doses  are.  for  the  exact  amount  introduced  is  known,  and  the  whole  of 
il  takes  etVect,  which  may  or  may  not  lie  the  case  with  stomachic  doses. 

."1.  Medicines  are  more  nnrcly  reccircd  into  the  system  by  this  method  than 
when  given  by  the  stomacu,  iu  which  organ  they  may  become  contaminated  or 
decomposed. 

(').  A  given  amount  of  a  medicine  employed  hypodormically  has  a  greater  effect 
than  the  same  amount  administered  Ity  the  stomach  ;  it  also  acts  more  quickly. 

7.  A  given  amount  of  a  medicine  employed  hypodcrmically  has  a  greater  and 
more  rajtid  elfect  than  when  eni])loyed  endrrnticalli/. 

8.  That  the  medicines  for  which  this  mode  of  iutrodiutiou  is  especially  appli- 
cable are  the  various  narcotics  and  srdaticcs. 

9  That  the  diseases  for  which  this  plan  of  treatment  is  especially  indicated 
are  for  the  most  part  affections  of  the  nervous  system  : — 

Istlv.  Where  the  immediate  and  decided  efiect  of  a  narcotic  is  required. 

2dly.  Where  narcotics  administered  by  the  usual  methods  fail  to  do  good,  and 
yet  are  indicated. 

3dlv.  Where  the  effect  of  a  narcotic  is  required,  and  the  patient  refuses  to 
swalliiic. 

4thly.  AVhere,  from  irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  other  cause  (such  as  idio- 
syncrasy, etc.),  the  patient  cannot  take  the  medicine  by  the  stomach  (Case  2). 
'  10.  That  to  produce  a  general  effect,  it  does  not  signify  whether  the  remedy 
be  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body  or  of  an  extremity. 

11.  That  to  relieve  or  cure  a  local  neuralgic  affection  there  is  no  necessity  to 
localize  the  injection. 

12.  That  whether  the  object  be  to  treat  a  local  or  general  affection,  it  seems 
advisable  each  time  to  change  the  site  for  injection,  should  it  be  more  than 
once  required." 

21.  Chorea  Treated  by  Sulphate  of  Zinc— Dr.  Wm.  II.  Stoxk,  Medical  Re- 
gistrar of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  states  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Se])t.  17,  18.o9) 
that  during  the  year  18.58.  there  were  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  54 
cases  of  chorea.  Out  of  this  number,  50  were  put  under  the  influence  of  three 
principal  remedies.  In  16  of  these,  the  treatment  mainly  comprised  the  exhibi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  in  20,  of  arsenite  of  potash ;  in  14,  of  ferruginous  pre- 
parations. 

Of  the  16  cases  treated  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  five  were  males  and  eleven 
females.  The  ages  of  all  were  intermediate  between  8  and  16  years.  Previous 
attacks  had  occurred  in  two  cases  only.  Duration  of  previous  illness  had  been 
one  week  in  two  cases ;  two  weeks  in  three  ;  three  weeks  in  three ;  a  month  in 
two  ;  two  months  in  two  ;  three  months  in  one  :  four  months  in  two,  and  a  year 
in  one  case.  The  attacks  were  without  known  cause  in  four  instances,  from 
fright  in  four,  from  a  fall  in  one,  and  followed  previous  illness  in  five  cases.  This 
illness  was  in  one  instance  of  febrile  character,  probably  scarlatina;  in  another 
measles,  and  in  three  others  acute  rheumatism ;  of  these  latter  cases  one  also 
suffered  from  cardiac  disease,  ultimately  terminating  in  death.  Two  other  cases, 
though  not  absolutely  complicated  with  illness,  showed  evidence  of  being  con- 
nected with  commencing  menstruation  in  a  feeble  habit.  One  case  was  attacked 
with  varicella  soon  after  admission. 

As  a  general  statement  few  of  the  above  cases  were  characterized  by  great 
severity,  and  of  these  one,  Case  12.  which  warrants  such  a  description,  was  more 
remarkable  for  its  obstinacy  than  for  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.  Accord- 
ingly, the  graver  disturbances  of  function  are  comparatively  infrequent.     Inter- 
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ference  with  articulate  speech  was  only  observed  in  six  of  the  cases  ;  dysphagia, 
to  an  extent  beyond  what  would  naturally  follow  from  spasmodic  contortions  of 
the  face  and  hands,  only  in  one  case.  The  rapid  and  spasmodic  protrusion  of 
the  tongue,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  drawn  as  a  symptom  of  chorea, 
was  observed  in  five  cases.  They  formed  the  bulk  of  those  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  for  imperfection  of  speech.  The  one  remaining  case  had  reco- 
vered considerably  from  this  latter  symptom  before  admission,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  at  an  earlier  period,  spasm  of  the  tongue  might  also  have  been  substan- 
tiated.    Distinct  spinal  tenderness  was  only  found  in  four  cases. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  was  alone  exhibited  in  eight  cases.  Of  these,  five  were  cured. 
Three  were  improved,  though  not  cured.  It  was  in  all  cases  administered  in 
increasing  doses,  beginning  with  one  or  two  grains.  Six  grains  was  the  highest 
dose  given  in  the  cases  before  us,  though  in  others  four  times  this  amount  has 
been  exhibited  with  advantage,  and  without  vomiting.  The  shortest  efi'ective 
administration  was  of  twenty-four  days'  duration  among  the  cured  cases ;  the 
longest  of  fifty-six  days.  The  average  period  of  continuing  the  medicine  was 
twenty-nine  days  for  all  the  cases ;  two  of  which  were  removed  before  its  full 
influence  had  been  produced,  and  one  was  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  varicella. 
In  four  cases  the  sulphate  of  zinc  was  followed  by  ferruginous  preparations. 
One  of  these,  Case  5,  complicated  by  rheumatism  and  cardiac  disease,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exception.  In  the  other  three.  Cases  1,  12,  and  1.5,  the  remedy 
must  be  considered  to  have  failed,  or  only  to  have  succeeded  partially ;  they 
were  all  ultimately  cured  under  the  administration  of  iron. 

In  four  cases,  the  zinc  was  followed  by  a  course  of  liq.  arsenicalis.  In  three 
of  these,  Cases  3.  7,  and  11,  this  effected  a  cure ;  but  in  the  other.  Case  12,  it 
was  equally  ineffectual  with  the  zinc,  and  recovery  took  place  under  the  iron 
treatment.  In  Case  16,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liq.  arsenicalis  was  exhibited  for 
eleven  days  in  doses  of  ttlv  ter  die,  without  much  effect,  and  recovery  took  place 
after  the  administration  of  sulphate  of  zinc  for  nineteen  days  in  doses  of  gr.  iij 
ter  die.  In  two  cases,  5  and  13,  opiates  formed  part  of  the  treatment.  The 
former  of  these  required  their  use  principally  from  rheumatic  and  cardiac  com- 
plication; in  the  latter  they  seem  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect;  inasmuch  as 
recovery  took  place  under  their  use  combined  with  iron,  though  the  disease  had 
previously  resisted  both  remedies  when  exhibited  singly. 

Besides  the  principal  remedy,  thirteen  cases  had  the  cold  or  tepid  shower- 
bath  during  the  treatment.  Of  the  three  not  so  treated,  one  was  confined  to  bed 
with  subacute  rheumatism  and  cardiac  symptoms  ;  the  second  had  only  recently 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  measles ;  the  third  had  varicella  soon  after  admis- 
sion. It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  separate  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  appli- 
cation in  bringing  about  the  cure,  though  it  cannot  but  be  ranked  very  high.  It 
may  be  omitted  as  an  element  of  comparison,  from  its  employment  in  all  cases 
which  did  not  exhibit  a  distinct'counter-indication. 

The  general  statistics  are  as  follows :  Of  16  cases  treated  with  sulphate  of 
zinc,  13  went  out  cured;  3  relieved;  but  2  of  the  latter  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery,  and  may  probably  be  set  to  the  credit  of  the  medicament.  On  the 
other  hand,  three  of  those  ultimately  cured,  owed  their  improvement  partly  to 
ferruginous  preparations ;  and  in  one  case  the  zinc  had  no  effect  whatever.  It 
may,  then,  be  stated  generally,  that  advantage  was  derived  from  the  zinc  in  14 
out  of  16  cases.  The  longest  stay  in  the  hospital  among  these  cases  was  123 
days ;  the  shortest  14 ;  the  average  stay  44.6  days. 

Fourteen  cases  were  treated  during  the  same  period  with  preparations  of  iron ; 
all  were  cured.  The  longest  stay  in  hospital  was  161  days  ;  the  shortest  6  days ; 
average  stay  44.2  days. 

Twenty  cases  were  treated  with  liq.  potassae  arsenitis :  18  cured  ;  1  relieved ; 
1  died.  The  longest  stay  in  hospital  was  5.5  days ;  the  shortest  6  ;  average  stay 
26.3  days.  Average  stay  in  hospital  of  the  50  cases  submitted  to  three  principal 
remedies,  37.2  days ;  average  stay  of  all  the  54  cases,  35.4  days. 

The  results  of  this  analysis*are  somewhat  remarkable,  as  failing  to  confirm 
the  usual  estimate  of  the  value  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  this  disorder.  The  iron 
seems  to  act  more  certainly,  and  the  arsenic  both  more  certainly  and  more 
rapidly  than  the  zinc.     The  average  duration  of  treatment  both  with  iron  and 
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/inc.  4  1.2  (lays  and  I  l.fi  days  rospoctivoly,  is  very  similar,  and  l)o1h  aro  alxtvc 
tlic  trtMU'ral  avcrairc  of  llio  wliolf  nnnilicr  of  casos,  nami'ly,  K").!  days;  whcivas, 
tlio  avt>ra<,n>  stay  ol'  llio  arsenic  cases  falls  as  low  as  'H'k'.I  days.  This  dillereneo 
is  tlie  more  remarkalde,  as  the  character  of  the  eases  siihmitted  1o  tlie  arsenical 
treatment  rather  exceeded  in  severity  that  of  the  others;  and,  indeed,  the  only 
death  recorded  Ixdonired  to  this  division. 

It  remains  a  ([uestion  wh(>ther  the  discrepancy  between  these  results  and  those 
of  some  previous  well-conducted  ol)servations  is  due  to  mere  accident,  or  to 
some  real  difVerence  in  type  between  cases  originating  at  difl'ereut  times  and 
under  dissimilar  circumstances. 

22.  hnlide  of  Po/nss/iim  in  Disrnars  af  fhc  llrnin  in  Children. — Upwards  of 
twenty  years  since  the  iodide  of  ])otassium  was  recommended  by  Koeser  ami 
others  as  a  remedy  of  special  power  in  hydrocej)haliis.  Dr.  Jon.v  {Ioi.dsthkam 
states  [Kd.  Mid.  Journ.,  Dec.,  IH;")!))  that  his  own  experience  has  led  him,  for  a 
considerable  time  ])ast,  to  its  employment,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  treatment 
of  those  numerous  ailments  of  children,  which  we  cannot  l)ut  regard  as  indicative 
of  a  tendency  to  hydrocephalus.  In  ail  cases  in  which,  from  the  course  of  symp- 
toms. T  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  or 
their  envelops,  are  in  any  degree  affected  with  strumous  infkunmation  (tuber- 
cular cerebritis.  or  meningitis)  or  its  conseciuences,  after  moderate  purging,  and 
])erhaps  application  of  leeches  to  the  head,  \  am  in  the  habit  of  prescril)ing  the 
iodide,  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
generally  dissolved  in  some  carminative  water,  and  continuing  it  in  doses,  varied 
according  to  the  symptoms,  for  miny  days,  or  even  until  convalescence  is  fully 
established  ;  and  I  am  (piite  satisfied  that,  under  this  treatment,  with  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  Idisters  to  the  shaven  scalp,  1  have  seen  far  more  prompt  and 
decided  effect  produced  upon  the  disease  than  I  u.sed  to  see  under  the  old  treat- 
ment. 

When  opportunities  have  i)een  afforded  of  commencing  the  use  of  the  iodide 
early,  it  has  appeared  in  several  cases  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease 
rapidh/.  so  that  the  formidable  effects  of  effusion,  indicated  y)y  squinting  and 
convulsions,  have  not  supervened.  In  less  favourable  circumstances,  in  cases 
where  considerable  prostration  had  succeeded  to  great  febrile  action,  and  in 
M'hich  starting  and  sfpiinting  had  become  prominent  symptoms.  I  have  seen,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  the  free  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  followed  by  amendment 
and  complete  recovery.  In  .such  cases,  and  in  others  still  further  advanced,  I 
have  generally  given  larger  doses,  even  to  the  extent  of  four  grains,  several  times 
a  day,  to  children  of  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age. 

The  medicine  is  very  seldom  refused  by  the  patient,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  ever  seen  it  either  increase  the  nausea  that  so  frequently  exists  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  disease,  or  produce  any  other  untoward  effect;  especially  have 
1  never  seen  it  induce  salivation,  which  the  drug  sometimes  seems  to  cause  when 
given  for  other  ailments. 

It  seems  generally  to  act  upon  the  kidneys  ;  yet  T  cannot  say  that  the  amount 
of  relief  to  the  head-symptoms  bears  any  very  obvious  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  urine  e.xcreted.' 

Although  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  iodide  is  more  especially  useful  in  cases 
where  there  exists  more  or  less  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  I  have  often  used  it 
with  satisfaction  in  patients  apparently  free  from  all  such  taint ;  even  in  cases 

'  In  a  paper,  "On  the  Diuretic  Action  of  Iodide  of  Potassium"  (Arch,  of  Med., 
No.  3,  London,  1858),  Dr.  Ilandfield  .Jones  remarks,  that  "there  are  certainly  reme- 
dies wliicli  exert  very  positive  curative  influence,  admitting  of  no  doubt  or  ques- 
tion, yet  which  afford  no  clue  in  their  general  mode  of  action  to  explain  their 
special  effects.  Such,  it  appears  to  me,  is  iodide  of  potassium."  Dr.  Jones'  obser- 
vations lead  him  to  conclude  that,  under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  quan- 
tities of  water,  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  of  chlorine  in  the  urine,  are 
very  much  increased  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  tliis  effect  of  the  administration  does 
not  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  explain  its  modus  operandi,  either  in  the  cure  of 
secondary  syphilis  or  in  that  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
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where  the  ailment  seemed  to  have  followed  injury  from  external  violence,  as  so 
often  happens  in  young  children.  I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  assert  that 
the  iodide  is  more  useful  than  calomel  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  appendages.  "When  we  have  to  treat  robust  and  full-blooded  children, 
in  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  threatened  disease  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  stands  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  preceding  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  mercurial 
treatment,  combined  with  antimonials  and  salines  ;  but  when,  after  havinir  duly 
administered  these,  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  continue,  I  would  have  re- 
course to  the  use  of  the  iodide. 

In  cases  of  convulsions  from  teething,  which,  amongst  ill-fed  children,  living 
in  badly-aired  localities,  are  not  unfrequently  followed  by  hydrocephalus,  I  have 
used  the  medicine  with  much  satisfaction. 

I  have  occasionally  employed  the  proto-ioduret  of  mercury,  as  advised  by 
Evanson  and  Maunsell,  but  not  with  more  obvious  benefit  than  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  During 
convalescence,  I  generally  prescribe  the  iodide  of  iron;  sometimes  a  vegetable 
tonic,  combined  with  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

In  several  cases  of  recovery  from  severe  attacks  of  meningitis,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  to  find  the  mental  powers  of  the  little  patients  considerably  impaired. 
This  result  has  occasionally  been  protracted  for  many  years,  and  seems  likely 
to  prove  permanent ;  but,  generally,  it  has  gradually  become  less  apparent,  and 
ultimately  passed  off  entirely. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  recall  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  truly  valua- 
ble agent  in  the  treatment  of  a  class  of  formidable  diseases,  I  would  not  overlook 
the  fact,  that  all  past  experience  tends  to  assure  us  that  a  great  majority  of 
cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  in  early  life  prove  fatal  under  all  kinds  of  treatment. 
In  advanced  stages  of  the  tubercular  forms  of  these  diseases,  we  may  not  yet 
venture  to  hope  for  any  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
But  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Drs.  Copland,'  Willshire,  and  West,  in  belienng 
that  they  may  be  cut  short,  if  subjected  to  treatment  in  an  early  stage,  more 
frequently  than  is  generally  imagined.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  regard 
the  iodide  as  more  likely  than  any  other  drug  to  promote  this  desired  end ;  and 
my  confidence  in  it,  as  the  remedy  best  adapted  to  all  stages  of  tubercular  dis- 
eases of  the  head,  is  so  strong,  that  whatever  else  might  be  done,  or  left  undone, 
I  would  persevere  in  administering  it,  even  in  circumstances  the  most  desperate. 
In  almost  all  diseases  of  children,  it  appears  to  me  right  to  continue  treatment, 
even  to  the  last.  I  am  very  fully  satisfied  that  the  use  of  the  iodide  never  pro- 
duces any  bad  effects,  however  frequently  it  may  fail  to  do  good. 

23.  Chlorate  of  Potass  in  Mercurial  Stomatitis,  and  in  other  Diseases  of  the 
Mouth.  By  M.  J.  V.  Laborde. — We  give  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
interesting  and  important  memoir,  which  obtained  the  Corvisart  prize  for  1857. 

The  chlorate  of  potass  exercises  a  distinctly  curative  action.  In  no  case 
tested  was  this  action  found  deficient. 

It  possesses,  besides,  a  preservative  or  prophylactic  action,  which  permits  of 
the  administration,  during  one  or  two  months,  of  the  protiodide  of  mercury  in 
doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centigrammes  a  day  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  and  the  proof  of  such  immunity  being  due  to  the  chlo- 
rate of  potass,  is  found  in  the  fact  of  mercurial  stomatitis  being  at  once  developed 
upon  leaving  off  its  use. 

ITie  time  required  for  treatment  of  confirmed  stomatitis  varies  with  the 
intensity  of  the  case.     In  ordinary  instances,  it  never  exceeds  four  days ;  in 

'  "  If  recognized  early,  a  large  proportion  of  cases  will  recover ;  even  in  the  most 
advanced  periods  the  patient  should  not  be  despaired  of.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
recoveries  take  place,  although  strabismus,  paralysis,  convulsions,  blindness,  un- 
conscious evacuations,  and  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  had  existed  some 
time."  (Copland,  Diet,  of  Pract.  Med.,\.  p.  668.)  "The  prejudice  which  attii- 
butes  the  character  of  incurability  to  tubercular  meningitis  only  serves  the  purpose 
of  shackling  the  progress  of  medical  art."    (Hahx,  De  la  Meningite  Tuberculeuse.} 
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somo  oxtraortlinurily  soviMV  oasos,  rlcvtMi  (liiys  Iv.ivo  boon  roiiuirod.  In  almost 
i>v('i\v  case,  tlif  first  iiulicatioiis  of  aim'niliiicnt  liavo  sliown  tlicinsolvcs  on  the 
second  or  third  day;  and,  accordin<r  to  wliat  has  lieen  ol)scrv(>d,  the  order  in 
whitli  these  nianilest  tlieniselves  is:  I.  In  diminution  antt  entire  relief  from 
pain;  2.  in  diminution  of  the  salivation,  and  of  sult-maxillary  or  i>arotideaa 
swellinnr.  when  this  is  present;  and  ',\.  in  the  almost  simidtaneotis  disapjiearance 
of  swellinij  of  the  <rums,  and  a  return  to  their  natural  colour  with  the  disajipear- 
ance  of  ulceration  where  that  has  not  existed  previously  to  the  stomatitis,  in 
which  ease,  of  course,  the  chlorate  of  potass  is  inelVectual. 

The  increase  of  the  <l(ise  does  not  seem  to  add  to  the  ra])idity  of  cure,  except 
in  very  had  cases.  In  those  of  medium  severity,  the  dose  of  three  or  four  prammes 
is  sntlicient;  and  its  administration  in  the  form  of  a  julep  is  preferable  to  all 
other  modes. 

When  employed  as  a  pirjjle.  it  seems  very  efTectual  in  eases  where  the  symp- 
toms are  exclusively  local,  such  as  in  mere  swellinj;^  of  the  tissue  of  the  gums, 
their  discoloration,  ulceration,  etc. 

It  action  appears  to  he  entirely  localized  to  the  mouth,  as  is  evinced  hy  its 
hein!;  found  in  the  saliva,  as  well  as  its  effects  being  exhibitiMl  in  the  mouth 
Avhen  administered  internally;  and  it  appears  to  act  as  a  sort  of  specific  against 
the  eflect  of  mercurial  inflammation  in  this  (piarter.  At  the  same  time  it  docs 
not  interfere  with  the  therapeutic  action  of  this  remedy. 

Of  nine  eases  of  chronic  gingivitis,  eight  of  which  were  accompanied  with 
alveolar  suppuration,  six  cures  were  effected  under  its  use ;  two  cases  were 
unsuccessfully  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  one  case,  without  suppura- 
tion, was  cured  only  after  a  prolonged  course  of  treatment. 

In  only  one  of  these  successfully  treated  cases  of  gingivitis  was  the  remedy 
given  internally.  The  cure  was  complete  in  twenty  days,  and  the  first  symp- 
toms of  amelioration  were  manifested  about  the  seventh  day.  In  five  other 
cases,  in  which  the  remedy  was  given  internally,  no  effect  was  produced  by  it; 
but  on  being  used  as  a  gargle,  its  good  effects  were  speedily  apparent— four  or 
five  grammes  at  a  time,  used  in  this  way,  leading  to  recoveries  in  from  three  to 
eleven  days. 

The  good  effects  of  such  treatment  almost  always  begin  to  manifest  themselves 
in  these  cases  about  the  second  day,  and  consist  at  first  in  a  well-marked  improve- 
ment of  colour  in  the  gums,  the  diminution  or  cessation  of  purulent  discharges, 
and  the  relief  of  pain.  Even  in  the  most  obstinate  cases,  the  swelling,  discolor- 
ation, and  pain  soon  sub.side — the  suppuration  alone  lieing  difficult  to  deal  with. 
And  in  every  case  the  dental  tissues  themselves  rapidly  recover  their  normal 
Avhiteness,  however  much  this  may  have  been  altered. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  chlorate  of  soda  very  closely 
approximates  in  its  qualities  the  chlorate  of  potass ;  its  solubility  is  greater, 
and  its  taste  less  disagreeable.  Both  are.  therefore,  applicable  and  efficient 
remedies  in  acute  ulcerous  stomatitis. — Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,  Aug.,  1859,  from 
Gazette  M6dicale,  May,  1859. 

24.  Paralysis  Agitans  Removed  hy  the  Confinuovs  Galvanic  Current.—Dr. 
J.  R.  Reynolds  relates  {Lancet.  Bee.  .3,  1859)  the  following  case  of  this : — 

AV.  F.,  male,  aged  57  ;  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  father  of  twelve 
children;  height,  5  ft.  \0^  in.;  weight,  under  11  st.  No  anatomical  deformity; 
no  hereditary  predisposition  to  disease ;  has  had  good  health ;  has  lived  well  and 
temperately.  His  occupation  is  that  of  a  carpenter ;  he  has  resided  in  a  healthy 
locality,  and  has  never,  until  the  commencement  of  his  present  illness,  suffered 
from  anything  of  a  similar  kind. 

For  the  last  five  years  he  has  had  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  children,  and 
distress  at  parting  from  them,  but  he  cannot  definitely  refer  his  malady  to  this 
cause.  During  the  last  two  years  he  has  noticed  occasional  tremor  of  the  right 
arm  and  leg,  the  latter  being  affected  less  frequently  and  less  severely  than  the 
former.  The  tremor  has  occurred  if  he  (1)  has  been  "  put  out  of  anything;"  (2) 
has  attempted  to  lift  anything  very  heavy ;  (3)  has  "  taken  cold ;"  (4)  has  lifted 
liquid  in  a  cup  to  the  mouth;  or  (5)  has  fully  extended  the  arm  and  forearm, 
and  pressed  anything  firmly  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.     But  under  all  these 
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circumstances  the  tremor  has  ceased  when  the  ''exciting  cause"  has  been 
removed,  and  it  has  never  been  so  severe  as  to  prevent  him  from  following  his 
occupation,  which  is  one  requiring  much  exertion  and  accurate  direction  of 
tnovoments. 

For  the  last  six  or  eight  months  he  has  suffered  occasional  vertigo — i.  e.  a 
"  feeling  as  if  he  should  fall,  or  ])itch  on  his  head ;  and  as  if  the  head  were  tied 
up  in  tight  bandages."  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  darting  pain  through 
the  head. 

On  September  20th  he  was  at  work  as  usual — was  alternately  stooping  down 
and  lifting  over  his  head — when  he  suddenly  felt  vertigo,  aching  in  knee-joints, 
and  general  disturbance  ;  and  at  the  same  time  violent  shaking  occurred  in  the 
right  upper  extremity.  The  agitation  of  the  right  arm  continued  throughout 
the  day,  but  stopped  at  night.  It  returned  on  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as 
he  moved. 

On  October  5th  he  was  first  seen  by  myself,  and  on  this  day  (the  fifteenth 
from  its  commencement)  the  agitation  was  extreme.  Nevertheless,  it  had  always 
ceased  during  the  night ;  and,  on  two  occasions,  for  about  an  hour,  and  without 
assignable  cause,  during  the  day.  He  thinks  it  is  arrested  at  night  by  pressing 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  foreann  against  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  With  the 
exceptions  above  mentioned,  the  movements  of  the  arm  have  been  much  the 
same  as  now  seen  ;  being  occasionally  aggravated,  but  not  much,  by  emotional 
disturbances,  or  by  the  attempt  at  voluntary  movement  of  the  extremity. 

The  whole  of  the  right  upper  limb  is  involved — i.  e.  the  hand  moves  on  the 
forearm,  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  the  arm  on  the  shoulder ;  but  the  most  constant 
and  most  extensive  movement  is  that  at  the  elbow-joint;  the  least  constant  and 
least  extensive  is  that  at  the  shoulder.  Almost  every  direction  of  movement 
possible  in  the  upper  extremity  is  perforaied;  from  22  to  24  double  movements 
occur  in  five  seconds,  and  the  range  of  movement  at  the  hand,  when,  for  example, 
the  jerking  is  principally  that  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  foreann,  varies 
from  nine  to  ten  inches.  The  movement,  therefore,  amounts  to  about  eight  feet 
per  second. 

To  the  patient  himself  the  right  arm  feels  hotter  than  the  left,  and  a  difference 
of  temperature  is  very  obvious  to  the  hand  of  the  observer.  Temperature  over 
left  biceps,  87°  Fahr. ;  over  right.  91°. 

The  involuntary  movement  of  the  arm  can  be  arrested  by  his  lying  on  the  sofa. 
and  pressing  the  forearm  against  the  ilium ;  but  any  attempt  to  move  the  liml) 
voluntarily  at  once  reproduces  the  shaking,  although  he  remains  in  the  recum- 
bent posture.  The  movement  is,  moreover,  instantly  arrested  by  my  firmly  grasp- 
ing either  the  forearm  in  any  part  of  its  upper  two-thirds,  or  the  arm  in  its  lower 
third.  This  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  arrest  of  the  movements,  for  it  cannot  be 
effected  by  holding  the  wrist ;  and  the  jerking  recommences  if,  while  the  extre- 
mity is  grasped  in  the  manner  described,  the  patient  makes  any  attempt  at  a 
voluntary  movement.  The  pressure  is  not  painful,  nor  is  it  so  directed  as  to 
arrest  the  circulation. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  patient,  and  his  general  health,  appear  un- 
affected. 

Sensibility  is  unchanged  in  the  right  upper  extremity;  there  is  no  deviation 
of  the  tongue,  nor  distortion  of  the  featui'es.  He  can  walk  well,  and  without 
dragging  either  leg ;  there  is  only  occasionally  slight  tremor  of  the  right  leg. 

A-  continuous  galvanic  current  (direct)  was  applied  to  the  arm  and  forearm. 
the  inovements  of  the  latter  being  at  the  time  ai'rested  by  pressure.  At  the  end 
of  five  minutes  he  could  execute  voluntary  movements  without  the  least  tremor. 
and  emotional  excitement  failed  to  reproduce  the  jerking.  The  temperature  of 
the  two  arms,  examined  after  the  current  had  been  passing  for  half  an  hour,  was 
equal.  The  involuntary  movements  did  not  return  until  three  hours  after  the 
current  was  discontinued ;  they  then  reappeared,  and  continued  throughout  the 
evening ;  stopped  at  night,  but  returned  on  the  following  morning. 

October  6.  The  current  was  applied  while  the  arm  was  in  violent  movement. 
but  in  two  minutes  it  became  perfectly  still.  Application  continued  for  an 
hour. 

1th.  Last  evenine  there  was  no  jerking  nor  tremor  for  five  hours  after  the 
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fiinvnt  Wiii!  iliscontiiuuMl ;  tlicn  it  coiiiincncoi.l.  Imt  s1o])])(m1  sponlancously  in 
altoiit  hnlt'an  lioiir.  and  durin'j:  tli(>  nMuaindiT  of  (he  evening''  IIumc  was  nothing' 
more  than  vcrv  triHintr  (rcinor.  'I'hc  jcrkinjj:  has  returucd  this  mi>rninfj,  but  is 
much  less  than  on  the  first  day  of  oliservation.  'rherc  aif  hut  twenty  alterna- 
tions in  fifteen  seconds,  and  the  ran^e  of  movement  is  from  tliree  to  four  inches. 
The  movement,  therefore,  is  only  .t<('>  foot  per  .second — less  than  one-eifjhth  of 
what  it  was  three  days  aji'o. 

The  current  was  applied  on  the  Tth,  on  the  Hth,  and  lOth.  and  after  the  lOth 
— /.  ('.  after  five  applications — the  spontaneous  jactitation  completely  ceased. 
AVhen  any  wei^^ht  is  lield  in  the  hand,  and  it  is  lifted  towards  the  mouth,  there 
is  tremor  ;  Imt  this  is  sliirht.  is  not  more  than  has  occurred  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  it  immediately  ceases  when  the  effort  is  discontinued.  'J'he  arm  and  hantl 
are  weak  ;  every  movement  can  be  executed  by  them  voluntarily,  but  such 
movements  are  feelde. 

'l^fli.  lias  written  me  a  letter  in  a  jjood  and  legible  hand. 

'I'he  current  was  api)lied  about  every  other  day,  for  an  hour,  until  Xov.  10th, 
and  duriuir  this  time  ihere  was  steady  increase  in  the  ])ow^er  of  the  limb,  and  the 
jactitation  did  not  return.     No  medicine  of  any  kind  was  given. 

Xovemhrr  12.  (Quinine  and  iron  were  ordered. 

15^/i.  W.  F.  is  in  perfect  ecneral  health;  there  is  no  jactitation,  and  only  the 
slight  tremor  already  described  when  the  hand,  with  something  in  it,  is  raised 
towards  the  mouth. 

The  current  employed  in  this  case  was  derived  from  a  Pulvcrmacher's  chain 
battery  of  12(1  links.' 

2.).  Prepai'aft'ons  of  Larch  Bark  in  Pulmonari/  Hemorrhage. — In  onr  num- 
ber for  July,  18.o8  (p.  201),  we  noticed  favourable  results  obtained  by  Drs.  Moore, 
Kennedy,  Carmichael,  itc.  from  the  use  of  the  larch  bark.  Dr.  Owex  D.m.y 
states  [Med.  Times  and  Gaze'te.  Xov.  12.  ISfiO)  that  he  has  used  with  ecpial 
success  this  article.  He  prescribed  it  first  for  an  out-patient  at  the  Hull 
General  Infirmary,  suffering  from  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  for  whom  he  had. 
without  the  slightest  benefit,  prescrilicd  all  the  usual  styptics:  he  resolved  to 
prescribe  the  tincture  of  bark.  The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  32,  a  widow  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  consumption.  She  complained  of  great  diCRculty  in  breath- 
ing, of  oppression  at  her  chest,  and  of  a  constant  cough,  attended  with  expecto- 
ration of  blood.  The  tincture  of  larch  was  ordered  in  twenty-drop  doses  every 
third  hour  in  a  little  water ;  the  relief  was  immediate ;  at  the  end  of  a  week  the 
haemoptysis  was  entirely  arrested ;  and  her  other  symptoms  were  so  much  miti- 
gated that  she  soon  ceased  to  attend  at  the  infirmary. 

The  styptic  properties  of  the  larch  bark  had,  in  this  case,  so  far  exceeded  my 
expectations  that  1  thought  it  deserving  of  a  more  extended  trial,  and  \ip  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  prescribed  it  in  tifteen  cases  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
The  cases  have  not  been  selected — some  have  been  cases  of  active  and  severe 
ha;moptysis,  others  of  a  passive  and  more  chronic  character.  I  have  also  em- 
ployed it  in  one  very  severe  case  of  epistaxis,  and  in  a  case  of  chronic  cystitis, 
and  with  the  exception  of  this  latter  case,  in  every  instance  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results. 

26.  Elements  of  Prognosis  in  Phthisis. — Dr.  Pollock  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  before  the  Ilarveian  Society  (May  19, 18.59),  which  he  illustrated  by  the 
exhibition  of  several  photographic  portraits  of  patients  in  whom  the  disease  had 
been  arrested. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper : — 

Dr.  Pollock  began  by  observing  that  the  subject  of  phthisis  had  fallen  into 
disrepute  with  medical  men.  who  were  accustomed  to  bestow  the  largest 
amount  of  attention  only  on  what  is  new  and  striking.  The  prevalent  idea  that 
the  disease  is  incurable,  and  that  its  progress  is  only  a  continuous  declension 
towards  the  fatal  result,  also  retarded  new  researches — the  profession  conceiving 
that  it  was  to  be  palliated,  but  never  eradicated.  This  condition  of  the  profes- 
sional mind  was  most  to  be  deprecated,  as  from  it  would  spring  no  progress,  and 
under  its  influences  even  an  impartial  examination  of  facts  became  impossible. 
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It  were  inflicting'  a  mental  blindness  on  ourselves  to  allow  this  state  of  things  to 
continue  without  a  protest  occasionally  from  those  who  have  large  opportunities 
of  seeing  this  disease.  For  some  j-ears  the  author  had  enjoyed  these  opportuni- 
ties at  the  Consumption  Hospital ;  and  he  proposed,  without  reference  to  theo- 
ries, to  offer  a  few  rules  for  guidance  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  probabilities 
regarding  the  future  course  of  any  case  of  phthisis.  The  value  of  correct  prog- 
nosis was  very  great,  involving  the  personal  interests  of  the  patient  and  his 
friends,  and  the  character  of  the  physician.  The  applause  and  the  highest 
pecuniary  rewards  of  the  public  also  attend  on  our  proficiency  in  solving  these 
questions :  and  the  author  conceived  that  he  should  not  exaggerate  their  im- 
portance if  he  stated  that  more  fortunes  had  been  made  by  scientific  accuracy 
in  prognosis,  and  more  credit  lost  by  mistakes  in  the  same,  than  by  all  other 
incidents  of  professional  life  put  together.  The  recent  practice  of  insurance 
offices  to  accept  diseased  lives  at  an  increased  premium,  also  added  to  the 
importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  the  attainment  of  this 
careful  observation  and  precise  knowledge,  must  be  added  individual  tact.  In 
speaking  of  consumption,  he  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  deposit  of  tubercle 
indicated  by  the  known  physical  signs.  The  first  stage  meant  a  simple  deposit ; 
the  second,  its  softening  ;  the  third,  an  excavation.  Medical  language  and  that 
of  the  public  greatly  confuse  one  another :  the  latter  desiring  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  danger  alone.  Patients  die  in  all  three  stages :  a  fatal  result  often 
occurring  with  extensive  deposit  only,  which  had  never  softened — the  sick  per- 
son being  thus  in  the  first  stage  of  tubercle,  but  in  the  last  of  the  disease.  Let 
it  at  once  be  stated  that  the  degree  of  disease  in  the  lung  and  the  condition  of 
the  patient  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  same  formula.  Physical  signs  can  never 
be  the  measure  of  the  danger,  any  more  than  symptoms  alone :  both  must  be 
studied  together.  It  was  first  necessary  to  ascertain  the  average  duration  of 
the  disease — all  stages  and  varieties  being  put  together.  Here  we  found  great 
difference  of  opinions,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract :  Portal  says  it  may 
last  from  1  to  40  years ;  Louis  and  Bayle  in  314  cases  found  the  mean  to  be  23 
months — of  these,  more  than  half  (162  j  terminated  in  9  months,  and  the  greatest 
proportion  between  the  third  and  ninth  month ;  the  average  duration  was  18 
months.  Andral,  at  La  Charite.  found  the  average  duration  2  years:  Sir  James 
Clark,  in  the  upper  classes  "enjoying  advantages,"  3  years;  Dr.  "Williams,  as- 
suming the  average  duration  to  be  two  years,  considers  (in  the  last  edition  of 
his  work)  that  it  has  been  doubled,  or  raised  to  four  years,  by  the  introduction 
of  cod-liver  oil  as  a  remedy.  Three  years  would  be  the  medium  of  these  opinions. 
The  author  inclined  to  place  the  duration  at  a  much  higher  figure,  and  was 
satisfied  that  if  cases  were  earlier  recognized,  they  would  be  found  to  last  much 
longer  than  now  supposed.  The  method  of  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  its  pro- 
gress, were  next  dwelt  on.  It  was  evident  from  the  study  of  some  thousand 
cases  which  have  been  under  the  author's  care,  that  phthisis  proceeds  by  a  suc- 
cession of  attacks,  and  he  doubts  if  even  galloping  consumption  is  ever  present 
without  a  previous,  but  perhaps  unnoticed  attack — an  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  by  Louis.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  such  an  attack  of 
tubercle  were  then  described,  the  patient  presenting  with  slight  dulness  of  per- 
cussion, prolonged  expiratory  murmurs,  roughness  of  respiration,  and  slight 
increase  of  vocal  resonance — the  symptoms  being  fever,  more  or  less  severe,  of 
a  remittent  form,  cough,  and  slight  evacuation,  with  or  without  an  haemoptysis. 
From  this  there  is  partial  recovery,  but  the  patient  ever  after  remains  below  his 
normal  standard  of  health.  Dr.  Pollock  has  seen  perfect  recovery  occur,  though 
rarely,  the  physical  signs  being  occasionally  quite  removed.  Mow,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  subsidence  of  the  attack  were'  overlooked  in  prognosis,  we  might 
deliver  a  false  opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  our  patient.  A  second  invasion  of 
disease  invariably  occurs  at  a  shorter  or  longer  interval.  The  circumstances 
which  might  be  considered  favourable  as  regards  duration  (or  the  disease  be- 
coming chronic)  were  then  dwelt  on.  These  are  the  softening  being  limited  in 
extent ;  the  fresh  deposit  occurring  in  the  same  lung  lower  down ;  and  a  clear 
respiratory  sound  persisting  at  the  base.  The  limitation  of  disease  to  one  lung, 
whatever  be  its  extent  or  stage,  is  more  favourable  for  prolongation  than  if  the 
affection  be  double,  and  the  stage  earlier.    Two  varieties  of  very  chronic  phthisis 
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wcro  tlion  ilo.^criliod.  One,  n  liinittMl  oxcavntion,  of  well-ddiiuMl  cliiiraclors,  in 
out'  apt'x.  tlic  pliysiiul  sijrns  showiiivr  consolidaliini  (tTthe  liini,'  lissiio  Ix-low  this, 
ami  till'  base  ln-iiii.''  t|uiti'  tVci'  from  tlt'pdsit  :  tlic  oilier  cDnsistinu  in  a  cessation 
of  all  activity  on  the  staire  of  softciiinjr.  uml  iv  I'oincident  iniitroveinont  in  symp- 
toms. 'I'he  physical  sIlmis  eviilem-e  a  ililViised  deposit,  shown  l»y  a  crepitation 
of  a  dry  character,  with  here  and  there  a  Inihld*'.  intervals  exislinj;;  in  which  the 
respiratory  sotnul  is  l)roneliial  and  dry.  and  nothinjr  to  indicate  a  cavity  in  any 
l>art.  The  expectoration  is  moderate,  th(>  conjih  confined  to  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  the  health  toleraMe.  Imt  on  a  low  par.  Imt  there  is  consideral)le  dy.s- 
\nuvix  on  exertion.  Dr.  Toliock  has  known  snch  cases  last  as  lon<r  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  in  |iersons  who  outlived  middle  ajrf;  and  some  interestinj;;' plioto- 
fjraphs  were  handed  round,  of  yoiiiiir  f^i'l^  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  thi.s 
condition,  who  ajipeared  in  tolerable  tlesh.  and  were  in  jjood  general  health,  the 
menstrual  health  liecoining  estaldished.  with  improvement  of  all  the  symptoms. 
It  would  thus  ajipear  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  tuliercle,  one  prone  to  rapid 
pofteninir.  the  other  presentins;  inert  features.  Dr.  Pollock  also  cited  ca.scs  to 
prove  that  there  occasionally  exist  cases  of  strumous  deposit  in  the  lungs  in 
young  persons,  analogous  in  all  respects  to  that  in  the  cervical  glands,  and  which 
become  slowly  alisorlied  in  the  same  manner.  The  prognosis  in  children  must 
therefore  l)e  most  guarded.  The  importance  of  examining  /lie  vJiolf  chisl  was 
then  dwelt  on  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  jtrohalile  duration  of  a  case.  The 
localization  of  the  deposit  is  worth  ol)serving.  Softening  most  frequently  begins 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  apex,  and  its  signs,  when  not  discoverable  under  the 
clavicle.  niAy  often  be  found  above  the  s))ine  of  the  scapula.  In  tubercle  which 
assumes  a  chronic  form  of  diffused  deposit,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  fol- 
lowing order:  First,  one  apex  ;  next,  the  opposite  apex  ;  third,  the  base  of  the 
side  last  attacked.  The  most  chronic  is.  however,  often  diagonal,  as  right  apex 
left  base,  left  apex  right  base  successively.  A  curious  result  of  some  thousand 
observations  may  be  thus  stated:  When  the  observed  and  customary  order  of 
physical  signs  is  reversed,  or  in  any  important  respect  anomalous,  the  chances 
of  prolonged  life  are  greater.  For  example,  when  the  base  is  first  attacked  and 
the  apex  secondarily,  the  case  will  be  a  long  one.  One  anomaly,  again,  gene- 
rally implies  several,  as  when  softening  begun  at  the  base,  there  was  often 
absence  of  haemoptysis  or  of  hereditary  taint,  etc.  In  a  word,  the  more  each 
case  approaches  to  the  ordinary  type  of  the  disease,  the  more  rapidly  fatal  is  it 
sure  to  be.  The  conditions  which  arc  cither  antagonistic  to  tubercle,  or  which 
are  rarely  found  in  combination  with  it.  were  then  noticed,  and  the  rule  deduced 
that  where  any  of  these  are  present  the  case  tends  to  great  prolongation.  Tu- 
bercle seems  to  monopolize  the  system.  8kin  disease  (excepting  syphilis  and 
the  milder  rashes,  as  acne  simplex,  urticaria,  and  herpes),  external  suppurating 
scrofulous  abscess,  cancer,  gout,  tumours,  aneuri.sm.  and  eminently  emphysema 
of  the  lung  are  among  these.  Acute  rheumatism  after  a  deposit  of  tubercle  is 
rare,  but  not  unfrequently  precedes  it.  Of  all  these  combinations  that  with 
emphysema  tends  to  the  greatest  longevity.  Persons  with  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
although  prone  to  phthisis,  generally  exhibit  it  in  the  chronic  form.  A  freckled 
state  of  skin  is  rarely  seen  in  the  consumptive,  and  the  influence  of  solar  light  as 
a  counteractive  agent  was  hinted  at.  Simple  anaemia  is  rarely  found  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease ;  in  the  later  it  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  blood  impoverish- 
ment. Of  tubercular  symptoms  it  may  be  remarked,  that  an  early  profuse 
hsemoptysis  is  unfavourable.  A  single,  late,  profuse  haemoptysis  is  often  accom- 
panied by  relief  to  the  symptoms,  and  followed  by  a  pause  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Dry  pleurisy  (indicated  hy  f  raft f merit)  is  theoretically  an  almost  neces- 
sary occurrence  to  insure  insulation  of  diseased  parts,  and  is  not  unfavourable 
to  prolongation  of  all  favourable  symptoms.  A  quiet  pulse  and  the  absence  of 
fever  are  the  most  important.  Hectic  often  occurs  early  before  physical  signs 
are  present.  Its  recurrence  in  advanced  cases  is  invariably  associated  with 
either  an  advance  in  the  stage  of  existing  disease  or  with  a  fresh  deposit.  The 
wasting  of  the  tissues  in  consumption  has  its  meaning  in  keeping  the  system  at 
a  balance  with  the  respiratory  power,  and  a  uniform  spare  habit  of  body  is  the 
most  favourable  for  chronicity.  With  this  is  often  associated  a  most  valuable 
condition,  which  may  be  called  nervous  vitality,  conferring  on  the  system  great 
powers  of  endurance. 
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Dr  Pollock  next  exhibited  a  table  of  the  particulars  of  about  190  cases  of 
].lithisis  under  his  care  which  had  already  lasted  upwards  of  four  years,  each 
case  being  noted  and  examined  by  himself:— 

Coses  over  Four  Years. 

Males IJi 

Females ^" 

Under  20 

Under  30 


Under  40 
Over  40 
Fist  stance 


71 
60 
36 
60 


Second  stage ^^ 

Third  stage '^ 

One  lung  affected ^ 

Both  lungs  affected ^^ 

Hfemoptysis ■^^7 

None      .        . "-^ 

Have  taken  cod-liver  oil          .         .         •  •      •         •         •  1** 

Have  not  taken  cod-liver  oil 44 

Diarrhoea ^ 

No  diarrhoea ^^ 

Larynx  affected 21 

Larynx  not  affected 1 '|J 

Hei-editary  predisposition 69 

No  hereditary  predisposition !!•> 

Have  taken  cod-liver  oil  three  months    .         .         .         •  *^'^ 

Have  taken  cod-liver  oil  six  months        ....  37 

Have  taken  cod-liver  oil  for  years 32 

Degrees  of  waste  : — 

First  (slight) 9< 

Second  (decidedly  thin) 80 

Third  (extreme) 12 

Hectic,  marked  by  sweatings  : — 

Now 88 

Formerly 30 

Not 38 

An  analysis  of  the  above  table  is  in  favour  of  males. 

Advanced  age  shows  increased  toleration  of  phthisis.  An  individual  is  not 
only  less  likely  to  contract  consumption  after  thirty-five;  but  if  he  has  it  the 
disease  inclines  to  the  chronic  form.  The  remarkable  number  of  seventy-one  are 
found  with  cavities,  and  the  emaciation  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  stage,  for 
only  twelve  were  in  the  extreme  of  wasting.  One  half  had  never  spat  blood  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  all  cases  together  being  about  sixty-three  per  cent.  This 
illustrates  the  rule  of  anomalous  occurrences  referred  to  above.  The  absence  ot 
hereditary  taint  is  very  remarkable.  The  secondary  affections,  diarrhoea  and 
disease  of  larvnx,  were  exceedingly  rare.  The  pressure  of  hectic  was  also  rare. 
Finally,  the  favourable  conditions  in  phthisis  may  be  thus  summed  up  :— 

From  Physical  Signs.— 1.  Limited  quiescent  deposit  in  one  lung. 

2.  Limited  well-defined  cavity  in  one  lung. 

3.  The  sounds  denoting  softening  becoming  drier  in  a  one-sided  deposit. 

4.  The  concurrence  of  emphysema  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  with  tubercle 
in  the  upper. 

.5.  Any  unusual  localization  of  physical  signs. 
From'St/mpto7ns. — 1.  The  absence  or  rarity  of  fever, 

2.  The  concurrence  of  skin  diseases,  external  struma,  gout,  tumours,  aneurism, 
fistula  in  ano. 

3.  The  Ivmphatic  temperament. 

4.  A  spare  habit  of  body  without  much  variation  in  the  weight.— J/et?.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  Sept.  17,  1859.' 
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'27.  Three  Cases  of  Tifninis,  in  irJufJi  ]Viiiir(ir<i  iras  Ksfd  in  the  Trcdfnient. 
— A  paptT  on  this  sulijoct  was  read  ln'loii'  tlu'  Koyul  Medical  and  ("liinirfiical 
Socii'ty  (Nov.  Tl,  is.'iil),  by  T.  t^i'K.NCKK  Wkli.s,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the 
(irosvenor-|)hu'e  School. 

The  author  coinnicnced  l>y  statin;r.  that  of  uj)wards  of  !100  eases  of  ovariotomy 
recorded,  he  had  only  found  one  in  which  tetanic  syniiitonis  were  observed;  and 
referred  to  the  sin;,^ular  fact  that  tetanus  ajtiicarcd  in  two  out  of  four  cases  in 
which  he  had  ])erfornied  this  o|)eration  last  month,  and  to  the  e(|inUly  remarU- 
al)le  circumstauce  tluit.  althou^-^h  he  had  not  seen  a  case  of  tetanus  for  upwards 
of  ten  years,  a  third  case  hatl  occurred  in  his  own  jjractice  within  a  month,  and 
this  after  a  very  trillinLT  o]ieratiiui.  provinjj  that  the  nature  of  the  operation,  or 
the  mode  of  its  performance,  had  little  to  do  with  the  orifrin  of  the  di.sease.  The 
author  alluded  to  recent  cases  of  tetanus  treated  on  the  Continent  by  Velhi, 
Manec,  and  Chassaignac;  and  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard  with  the  alkaloid 
citrarina,  the  active  principle  of  the  jxtison.  He  showed  that  the  experiments 
of  Sir  B.  Brodie  in  isll,  the  apjdication  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  by 
Professor  Sewell.  at  the  Veterinary  College,  and  subsecpient  experiments  of  Mr. 
Morgan.  au<l  of  Dr.  llarley,  had  anticipated  all  that  had  l)een  done  recently  on 
the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  making  the  actual  trial  on  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  cases  now  l)ronght  forward  were  the  first  similar  trials  made  in  this 
country.  The  author  then  detailed  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  chronic,  but 
severe  trismus,  going  on  to  opisthotonos,  appearing  a  fortnight  after  ovariotomy 
in  a  patient  41  years  of  age.  The  exciting  cause  appeared  to  have  been  a  draught 
of  cold  air.  The  great  point  of  interest  in  the  treatment  was.  that  woorara  was 
used  hyi)odermically  and  eitidermically,  six  grains  of  the  extract  having  been 
used  in  six  daj's.  The  patient  recovered.  In  a  second  case,  acute  tetanus  ap- 
peared seven  days  after  ovariotomy  in  a  lady,  38  years  of  age.  and  proved  fatal 
in  three  days.  The  treatment  was  commenced  by  assafa'tida  injections,  and 
woorara  was  afterwards  used,  the  softened  extract  having  been  inoculated  in 
both  arms.  In  the  third  case,  tetanus  appeared  four  days  after  a  simplified  peri- 
neal operation  for  the  relief  of  prolapsus  uteri  in  a  patient.  51  years  of  age.  It 
progressed  .*lowly;  was  treated  first  by  opium  and  ether,  afterwards  by  woorara, 
and  latterly  by  chloroform,  the  influence  of  which  was  kei)t  up  at  intervals  for 
forty-eight  hours.  The  patient  died  on  the  evening  the  paper  was  read.  The 
author,  after  expressing  regret  for  the  little  positive  information  he  had  been 
able  to  lay  Ijefore  the  Society  as  to  the  real  value  of  woorara  in  the  treatment 
of  tetanus,  thought  that  he  had  seen  enough  to  establish  the  following  proposi- 
tions:  1.  That  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of  woorara;  of  its 
antagonistic  effects  to  the  artificial  tetanus  of  strychnine ;  of  the  results  of  its 
use  in  idiopathic  tetanus  of  the  horse  and  ass ;  and  the  facts  that  two  cases  of 
chronic  tetanus  in  man.  on  the  Continent,  and  one  in  this  country,  have  recovered 
during  its  application,  should  encourage  further  ex])eriments.  2.  That  although 
three  cases  of  acute  traumatic  tetanus  in  man  on  the  Continent,  and  two  in  this 
country  have  died,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  woorara,  this  should  not  discourage 
us  from  further  trials,  when  we  consider  the  very  fatal  nature  of  this  form  of 
tetanus,  and  the  fact  that  in  only  one  of  these  cases  was  the  woorara  applied  in 
a  large  (juantity.  3.  That  looking  to  the  probable  difference  in  strength  of  the 
specimens  of  extract  bri  ught  to  this  country,  and  to  the  well-founded  belief  that 
they  are  not  all  prepared  from  the  same  species  of  vegetable,  it  would  be  well, 
in  future  trials,  to  use  a  solution  of  the  active  principle  of  woorara — the  alkaloid 
curarina.  4.  That  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible,  l)y  experiments 
on  the  lower  animals,  what  dose  of  this  alkaloid  might  be  inoculated  with  safety 
in  man ;  and  whether  the  artificial  tetanus  of  strychnine  estal)lishes  a  tolerance 
of  curarina.  This  would  alTord  some  test  as  to  the  safety  of  using  much  larger 
doses  in  man  when  suffering  from  tetanus  than  when  in  a  state  of  health.     5. 
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That  vetoriniiry  surgeons  should  he  roquestprl  to  aid  us  in  our  attempts  to  deter- 
mine the  vahie  of  woorara  when  treatini^  tetanus  in  the  lower  animals,  by  carry- 
injr  on  the  dose  of  the  poison  until  its  full  effects  were  shown  by  suspended 
animation,  and  then  restorintr  the  animal  l»y  artificial  respiration.  In  conclusion, 
he  suoffiested  that  more  accurate  ol)scrvation  is  much  needed  of  what  may  })e 
caWed  Xhe  Xafxral  Jf/sfort/  of  Tetanus.  ''It  has  been  demonstrated."  he  said, 
'  that  direct  injury  to  the  nerves  by  pressure,  contusion,  puncture,  or  laceration, 
will  induce  tetanus.  In  many  cases  of  tetanus  important  injuries  to  nerves  have 
been  discovered  :  .«uch  as  a  knot  of  whipthonu;  embedded  in  the  ulnar  nerve,  the 
knot  of  a  ligature  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  a  splinter  of  wood  in  the  radial  nerve.  In 
other  cases,  the  nerves  near  a  wound  have  been  found  reddened  and  tumefied, 
and  evidences  of  inflammatory  change  have  extended  along  nerves  from  the  seat 
of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  But  in  many  cases  no  change  either  in  the  peri- 
pheral nerves,  or  in  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  has  been  discovered.  It  is  most 
interesting  and  important,  therefore,  to  discover  whether  we  may  not  have  two 
very  different  conditions  confounded  under  the  single  term,  'tetanus  ;'  whether  in 
some  cases  we  have  spasms  dependent  upon  irritation  of  a  peripheral  nerve  and 
increased  reflex  excitability;  and  in  other  cases  a  blood  disease  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  a  morbid  animal  poison,  developed  by  perverted  secretion  of  the 
wounded  surface ;  which  poison  is  analogous  in  its  effects,  and  possibly  in  its 
composition,  to  urea,  strychnine,  and  the  poison  of  hydrophobia.  Of  the  three 
cases  I  have  brought  before  the  Society,  the  two  former  strike  me  as  instances 
of  tetanus  from  morbid  poison,  and  the  third  as  dependent  on  injury  to  the 
branches  of  the  perineal  nerves.  Much  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  interesting 
question,  by  noting  the  effects  produced  on  animals  by  inoculation  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  wound ;  or  of  the  blood,  or  juice  of  muscle  ;  or  of  the  urine  and  other 
excretions  of  tetanic  patients  ;  and  I  trust  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  now  pre- 
sent, may  enrich  medical  science  by  some  such  observations  as  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest." 

Mr.  CuRLixr,  said  that  no  one  who  had  witnessed  the  operation  for  ovariotomy, 
could  be  surprised  at  its  occasionally  giving  rise  to  tetanus,  but  he  believed  that 
the  circumstance  of  two  cases  in  succession  resulting  after  that  operation  was 
quite  accidental.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  at  St.  Mark's  Hospital  where 
there  were  very  many  operations  for  haemorrhoids,  tetanus  never  having  followed 
them  except  in  two  cases  which  occurred  in  succession.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Wells  in  thinking  that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the  two 
cases  he  had  recorded,  as  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  woorara.  He  remembered 
the  early  experiments  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  and  he  had  stated  in 
his  work  on  tetanus,  that  the  poison  was  deserving  of  a  cautious  trial  in  acute 
cases  of  tetanus  in  the  human  subject.  Several  cases  had  come  under  his  care 
since  that  period,  but  the  poison  was  not  at  hand  for  him  to  employ.  One  import- 
ant objection  to  it  was  the  difficulty  of  regulating  its  action.  It  was  no  doubt 
deserving  of  a  further  trial.  l)ut  its  application  should  be  restricted  to  genuine 
cases  of  acute  well-developed  tetanus.  He  had  seen  many  cases  recover,  not  of 
an  acute,  but  of  a  severe  chronic  form.  In  those  cases  chloroform  had  been  very 
advantageous  in  warding  off  spasms  for  a  considerable  period.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  a  specimen  of  woorara  could  be  obtained  that  might  be 
depended  on,  and  if  a  safe  and  efficacious  mode  of  exhibiting  it  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

Dr.  Harley  said  he  agreed  with  the  author  in  believing  that  the  conflicting 
opinions  regarding  the  action  of  woorara  on  the  human  body,  were  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  specimens  employed  being  of  ununiform  strength.  He  had  in 
his  possession  at  the  present  time  five  specimens  of  the  poison  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent tribes ;  and,  although  the  general  action  of  all  was  identical,  yet  their 
strength  varied  considerably.  There  was.  however,  a  second,  and  equally  im- 
portant reason,  namely,  the  mode  of  administration.  Woorara  differed  from 
many  remedies  in  not  being  absorbed  equally  readily  when  introduced  into  the 
bxly  by  various  channels.  Thus  it  could  not  enter  through  the  unabradcd  skin, 
and  when  taken  by  the  mouth  its  action  was  extremely  doubtful.  Dr.  Harley 
had  made  a  pigeon  swallow  twenty,  and  a  mouse  thirty,  times  more  than  was 
sufiBcient  to  destroy  them  if  introduced  by  a  wound,  and  yet  both  animals  re- 
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imviiuul  iiuun\'i-tiHl.  This  tlitl  not  ariso,  he  saiil.  IVom  llic  poisons  boinc:  dost royod 
in  till'  (lifTcstivt'  ^-anal,  for  he  had  seen  I^-rnard  imisou  a  liud  witli  tho  oxrirmonts 
of  a  iloir,  to  wliiili  a  poisonous  thisc  had  lucn  irivfn  witli  inipimity.  As  n'gards 
the  vahii'  ol"  woorara  whi'n  i-oinpaii'd  to  otlu-r  nartolit-s,  ])r.  llarh'v  rcniarki'd 
that  lio  I'onsidort'd  that  its  supniorily  consisted  in  its  ])('ruliar  ]io\\rr  of  paia- 
lyzini,'  tho  motory.  and  not  the  sensory  nerves.  Nay  more,  lie  said  tliat  it  eonld 
l»e  so  aihninisterod  as  to  d»>stroy  entirely  the  power  ol'  vidiintary  motion,  without 
impairinif  the  cimseiousness  of  the  animal.  (Dr.  llarley  related  one  or  two 
experiments  in  proof  <if  this  stalenu'ul.)  In  administeriiif,'  woorara  to  animals 
lahonrinvr  >inder  tetanus  induced  liy  stryi  luiine,  he  therefore  f^ave  sullicient  to 
jtaralyze  all  the  muscles,  except  those  of  respiration.  In  this  way  he  was  alii  ! 
to  allay  the  tetanic  spasm  without  destroyinir  the  iii1elli^-enci>,  or  arrest in<c  the 
performance  of  the  orujanic  functions.  And  liy  continuing,'  the  thus  moderated 
action  id"  woorara  until  the  kidneys  had  time  to  eliminate  the  stryidmine  from 
the  system,  he  had  heen  aide  to  save  the  life  of  the  animal.  'I'lic  theory  of  its 
action  in  tetanus  was,  l)r.  llarley  considered,  mu(  h  the  same.  'I'iial  is  to  say, 
you  try  to  keep  the  s]iasms  from  killiuf;  the  ]iatient  liy  their  violence,  until  llm 
morliid  state  calling''  them  into  ]ilay  has  exhausted  its(df.  The  (  hances  of  curin;^ 
liy  woorara  a  jiatii'ut  laliourini;  under  strychnine  iioisoninj^',  are  naturally  much 
frreater  than  those  of  curinjj  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus,  wliere  the  morhilic 
matter  may  lio  on  increasius,''  until  its  eflects  are.  more  than  sullicieut  to  coun- 
teract the  inlluence  of  woorara. 

Dr.  SiijsoN  said  that  in  1838  ho  wrote  to  Mr.  Waterton  on  the  suVijcct  of 
woorara.  Mr.  Waterton,  after  hearing  of  Mr.  Sewell's  experiments,  went  over 
to  New  Guinea  to  obtain  a  store  of  the  poison,  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  cases  of 
tetanus  or  hydro])hobia.  lie  afterwards  cxiierimented  on  an  ass  to  show  that 
an  animal  miirht  1)0  resuscitated,  after  what  woidd  otherwise  be  a,  fatal  dose,  by 
artilicial  respiration.  He  (Dr.  Sibson)  performed  th(!  exporimonts  to  try  the 
effect  of  artificial  respiratiim.  For  more  tlian  an  hour  the  animal  lay  apparently 
dead,  with  no  si<rn  of  life  but  the  beatint,'  of  the  heart.  At  leng-th  it  was  made 
to  breathe,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  was  walked  round  the  room  l)y  Mr.  Wa^ 
terton.  .Some  of  the  poison  was  given  to  him  (Dr.  Silison),  and  he  experimented 
with  it  upon  a  horse,  the  suliject  of  tetanus.  A  dose  proportionate  to  that  given 
to  the  ass  did  not  produce  the  desired  clTect ;  and  in  increasing  it,  the  animal 
was  destroyed.  In  another  case  the  animal  breathed  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
hours,  but  it  died  before  the  apparatus  could  be  ajiplied  a  second  time.  The 
animal  was  free  from  tetanus  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment.  lie 
had  performed  experiments  on  lower  animals  similar  to  those  descril)ed  by  Dr. 
Harley.  In  only  one  instance  was  any  considerable  result  ])roduccd  after  giving 
the  poison  liy  the  mouth,  but  in  that  case  he  considered  that  some  abrasion  had 
accidentally  taken  place.  In  order  to  overcome  tetanus  it  was  necessary  to  give 
an  adecpiate  dose,  and  he  feared  that  an  adeipiate  dose  would  be  such  as  abso- 
lutely to  call  for  artificial  resi)iration.  He  had  been  for  years  prepared  to 
encounter  the  respimsibility  of  employing  artificial  respiration  in  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia; and  in  one  instance,  in  which  he  was  telegra])hcd  for  to  go  to  Wake- 
lield.  he  look  his  apparatus  with  him;  but,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  town  he 
heard,  greatly  to  his  relief,  that  the  patient  was  dead.  He  thought  the  woorara 
poison  oft'ered  the  best  chance  of  success,  from  its  cimiplete  destruction  of  the 
disease  for  at  least  a  numlier  of  hours,  and  ho  hoped  that  in  some  case  of  hydro- 
phobia it  would  be  tried  with  artificial  respiration.  lie,  feared  that  the  symp- 
toms of  tetanus  would  be  found  too  severe  to  1)0  overcome  without  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Si'KNCKK  Wells  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  poison  administered  in 
such  quantities  as  to  suspend  animation,  until  more  favourable  results  had  been 
produced  upon  animals  than  tho.se  which  followed  the  experiments  of  Mr.  >Sewell 
and  Dr.  Sibson.  It  was  encouraging  to  observe  that  many  of  the  improvements 
which  were  supposed  to  originate  abroad  should  prove  to  have  arisen  in  this 
country.  A  great  stir  had  l)Oon  made  abroad  as  to  the  researches  of  Bernard 
and  Vella  respecting  the  physiological  action  of  woorara  and  tetanus ;  yet  years 
ago  Sir  li.  lirodio,  Mr.  Sewcll,  and  Mr.  Morg-an  wore  doing  all  that  the  French 
physiologists  and  surgeons  were  now  taking  credit  for.  So  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  branches  of  the  mixed  nerves,  which  Dr, 
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Harley  gave  Bernard  the  credit  of  discovering  ])y  the  aid  of  woorara — the  same 
thing  was  pointed  out  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hilton,  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

Dr.  R.\ucLiFFE  said  that  in  several  cases  tetanic  spasms  had  given  way  to 
conium,  which  might  be  administered  by  the  stomach,  and  was  of  very  certain 
action.  He  suggested  that  this  would  be  a  better  agent  to  cmjiloy  than  woorara. 
— 3Ied.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec.  3, 1859. 

28.  Effusion  into  the  Knee-Joint  Treated  hy  Iodine  Injections. — W.  Colle.s, 
Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Steevens'  Hospital,  relates  [Dublin  Hospital  Gaz.,  Dec.  1, 
1859)  the  following  example  of  this : — 

"  Wm.  Frazer,  ajt.  30.  a  turnkey,  was  admitted  into  Steevens'  Hospital,  No- 
vember, 1858.  He  states  that  in  the  year  1850  he  received  a  hurt  in  the  left 
knee-joint  by  falling  on  it  whilst  making  a  great  effort  to  secure  a  prisoner.  The 
joint  swelled  to  a  great  size. 

"  He  was  treated  by  rest,  blisters,  and  some  internal  remedies,  by  which  means 
the  swelling  was  removed  in  about  a  week. 

"  The  joint  subsequently  became  swollen  several  times  from  very  slight 
causes,  but  always  yielded  to  treatment  till  about  nine  months  ago,  when  he 
again  hurt  it  severely  ;  it  became  suddenly  swollen  and  very  painful.  The  pain 
was  much  aggravated  at  night,  and  accompanied  with  startings  of  the  limb. 
The  paiu  ceased  in  a  few  days,  but  the  swelling  has  continued  ever  since.  He 
could  walk  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  and  perform  his  duty,  but  now  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  situation,  as  the  limb  was  useless  from  the  great  swelling  and  relax- 
ation of  the  ligaments. 

"He  was  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  treatment  in  different  institutions 
without  benefit ;  and  on  admission  into  Steevens'  Hospital  the  leg  and  thigh  of 
the  left  side  were  much  smaller  than  the  right,  but  the  knee-joint  was  consider- 
ably larger,  on  account  of  a  large  swelling  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  extend- 
ing from  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  to  an  inch  above  the  patella.  The  integuments 
were  of  a  natural  colour,  and  the  tumours  yielded  a  uniform  soft  fluctuating 
feel,  as  of  fluid  beneath. 

"There  was  a  small  tumour,  about  the  size  of  half  an  orange,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  joint,  also  containing  fluid,  and  evidently  communicating  with  that 
on  the  inner  side. 

"The  mocions  of  the  joint  are  limited  in  extent.  Different  modes  of  treat- 
ment were  used,  with  the  object  of  causing  the  absorption  of  the  fluid.  Mercury 
was  administered  locally,  blisters,  hydriodate  of  potash,  bark,  stimulating  lini- 
ments, strapping,  pressure,  etc.  etc. ;  these  were  all  successively  and  assiduously 
tried  without  producing  any  effect  on  the  tumours. 

"January  15. — A  small  trocar  was  passed  into  the  tumour,  and  exit  given 
to  a  fluid  of  a  creamy  consistence  and  yellow  colour ;  the  canula  became  blocked 
up  by  flakes  of  lymph  before  more  than  about  half  an  ounce  escaped.  I  did  not 
like  to  use  any  efforts  to  get  more  away,  and  was  contented  to  inject  about  two 
drachms  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  which  remained  in  the  joint.  This  caused 
some  uneasiness,  which  soon  passed  off.  No  bad  symptoms  follow.  After 
waiting  three  weeks,  and  finding  no  alteration  in  the  symptoms,  I  repeated  the 
operation,  using  a  larger  trocar,  and  evacuated  about  six  ounces  of  a  dark- 
coloured,  but  more  homogeneous  fluid.  I  injected  about  an  ounce  of  the  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  could  withdraw  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  again ;  however, 
its  presence  did  not  produce  any  bad  effect. 

"  In  about  three  weeks  the  sac  became  again  filled,  as  large  as  before  the 
operation.  It  was  again  tapped  and  injected,  and  the  operation  was  repeated 
about  four  times,  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  four  weeks.  After  the  last  ope- 
ration there  was  no  more  fluid  secreted,  and  the  joint  presented  a  more  natural 
form.  The  patient  was  now  able  to  get  about  much  better,  as  he  could  use 
support  to  the  limb,  which  felt  stronger  and  more  steady  under  him. 

"  He  soon  after  left  the  hospital,  as  nothing  further  could  be  done,  as  we 
hoped  time  would  alone  suffice  to  cause  an  anchj-losis  in  the  joint,  when  all 
diseased  action  had  ceased. 

"  He  again  presented  himself  this  month,  November,  1859,  one  year  nearly 
having  elapsed  since  the  operation.     There  has  been  no  greater  swelling ;  he  is 
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These  results  may  he  also  expressed  as  follows:— 
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moriaiity,  and  as  to  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  result,  in 
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no  fewer  than  63  out  of  91  cases ;  viz.,  that  the  patient  retained  his  two  limbs, 
and  was  not  condemned  to  hop  about  for  life  on  one. 

The  mortality  after  amputation  through  the  thigh /or  disease  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  higher  than  that  just  given  for  excision  of  the  knee-joint.  In 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  between  1842  and  1857  inclusive,  there  were 
performed  128  secondary  amputations  through  the  thigh ;  of  that  number,  65 
patients  died,  and  63  recovered.  About  one  in  two  died.  But  I  have  not 
separated  the  cases  of  amputation  for  disease  from  those  for  accident  in  this 
statement.  Now  the  latter  class  of  cases,  viz.,  secondary  amputations  of  the 
thigh  for  accidents,  almost  all  die  ;  but  they  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
operation-table  of  the  hospital ;  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  do  so  without  very 
great  labour,  The  proportion  of  deaths  given  above  is,  for  that  reason,  greater 
than  if  the  amputations  had  all  been  for  disease.  I  would  guess  the  true  per- 
centage at  40  or  thereabout. 

Now  there  were  only  21  deaths  in  91  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint ;  and 
that  is  23.07  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-third  less  than  the  proportion  of  deaths 
after  amputation  through  the  thigh  for  disease.  It  ought  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  these  91  cases  were  operated  on  and  treated  in  many  different  ways, 
and  above  all  that  their  diseases  and  constitutions  were  different.  It  is  quite 
possible,  therefore,  that  in  future,  by  a  better  selection  of  cases,  and  a  more 
skilful  choice  of  the  precise  manner  of  operating,  the  mortality  may  be  still 
further  diminished.  At  all  events,  it  will  not  do  for  surgeons  any  longer  to 
ignore  this  contrast  of  results ;  and,  however  great  their  prejudice,  however 
plausible  their  arguments  ag-ainst  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint, 
they  must  bend  to  stubborn  facts  and  reconsider  their  opinions. 

Dr.  Watson  states  that  he  has  lately  operated  by  a  single  straight  incision 
drawn  right  across  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  knee.  Its  middle  cor- 
responds with  the  middle  of  the  patella,  which  I  cut  out,  and  open  the  joint. 
This  is  a  much  smaller  wound  than  tliat  occasioned  by  either  of  the  other  two 
modes  of  operating ;  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  required,  namely, 
of  fairly  exposing  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones. 

In  cutting  the  bones,  Dr.  W.  uses  Graham's  saw,  and  slants  its  blade  so  as  to 
cut  the  end  of  the  former  convex,  and  thus  save  its  length  while  he  removes  its 
entire  surface.  Again,  he  cut  the  head  of  the  tibia,  so  as  to  make  a  concavity 
into  which  the  convex  end  of  the  femur  fits. 

Any  of  the  morbid  structures  which  have  not  previously  been  removed, 
should  now  be  cut  off";  and  finally,  the  knife  should  be  drawn  downwards  at 
each  extremity  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  discharge. 
The  limb  in  most  cases  may  now  be  straightened,  and  a  few  wire  sutures 
inserted  in  the  front  of  the  incision.  No  bloodvessels  of  importance  are  cut  in 
the  performance  of  this  operation,  so  that  ligatures  are  seldom  required,  and 
almost  no  blood  is  lost. 

One  other  point  of  importance  belonging  to  the  operation,  has  occasioned 
some  difference  of  opinion  among  surgeons ;  and  that  is,  whether  or  not  the 
hamstring  tendons  should  be  cut.  when  from  long  disease  they  have  become 
contracted,  or  whether  they  should  be  gradually  extended  afterwards.  Now, 
our  experience  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  shows,  that  the  latter  process  gives  far 
too  much  pain,  and  interferes  too  importantly  with  the  granulation  of  the 
wound,  to  be  received  as  the  proper  practice.  In  Case  VIII..  the  worst  con- 
sequences were  attributed  by  the  attending  surgeons  to  the  adoption  of  this 
proceeding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cutting  of  these  tendons,  already  exposed 
at  each  side  of  the  wound,  could  not  do  any  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
make  the  future  management  of  the  limb  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  to  both 
patient  and  surgeon. 


30.  Scooping  of  Bone  suhstitvied  for  Resection  or  Amputation. — M.  Sedillot. 
of  Strasburg,  has  for  the  last  two  years  seized  every  opportunity,  in  cases  of 
diseased  bone,  of  scooping  out  the  affected  parts,  and  leaving  the  cortical  por- 
tions, rather  than  have  recourse  to  resection  or  amputation.  In  April.  1858.  he 
brought  this  mode  of  operating  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and 
then  stated  that  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  method  from  observing  the  remarkable 
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ostt'o<r»'nic  powers  of  tht>  pcriostcuin  poinlctl  out  hy  M.  Floiui'iis  ami  M.  (Mlicr. 
Insti'iitl,  howi'viT,  of  tlissi'ctinfj  tlie  pcriosli'iiin  IVoiu  the  Ixiuc,  aud  irmoviuj;-  tlie 
luttiT  (a  prort'edin«r  whirh  ofVors  some  tlifliculty).  M.  SC'dillot  leaves  the  whole 
rortical  portion  of  the  l>oue,  as  aliove  stated,  and  removes  the  carioiis  ])arts. 

On  the  iUst  of  Oetolter  last  the  author  liroiii;ht  l)erore  tiie  same  Aeademy  aii 
aeeoimt  of  the  oases  operated  upon  in  this  manner.  Ten  ]>atieuts  recovered, 
and  three  died.  Amon^rst  tiie  former.  .M.  Sedillot  mentions  the  (.asc  of  a  yi>unii 
•rirl  in  wliom  he  Inul  seoojieil  out  the  lower  thirtl  ol  the  femur  and  the  eoudyles; 
she  now  walks  very  well.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  younir  imin  sulVerinj;:  from 
caries  of  the  lower  part  of  the  h'ft  tiltia;  the  scooiiinL"^  here  included  the  whole 
of  the  articular  e.xtri'mity.  ami  the  inside  of  the  malleolus;  the  patii'ut  now 
works  hard,  and  can  walk  lifteen  or  si.xteen  miles.  The  fatal  cases  may  not  he 
churfred  to  the  ojieration;  one  died  of  epidenuc  sloui^liinji  phaicodena  si.\  weeks 
after  the  scoopinir,  ami  the  others  several  months  after  suhmittin^-  to  operative 
procedures.  M.  .Marmy.  of  Iaous.  antl  M.  Khrmann.  a  military  sur<rcon  in  Al- 
geria, have  hotli  sent  to  the  author  a  successful  case  of  this  operation. 

If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  M.  S^-dillot's  operation  has  much  analogy  to  Iho 
gouginir  in  caries  so  often  successfully  practised  in  the  hospitals  of  this  metrojjo- 
lis.  JJut  a  real  improvement  in  the  oi)eration  of  resection  of  joints  is  the  careful 
preservation  of  as  much  jteriosteum  from  the  extremity  of  the  articular  surfaces 
8ome  distance  up  the  shafts  as  has  not  been  destroyed  l»y  the  y)rogrcss  of  disease. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  surgeons  who  frecpiently  perform  resection 
of  joints  :  nor  are  the  practical  ])roofs  of  the  utility  of  these  precautions  wanting. 
M.  Verneuil,  of  Paris,  for  instance,  has  jjlaced  several  cases  of  resection  of  the 
ell)OW  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  shows  that,  by  dissecting  very  care- 
fully whatever  periosteum  is  left,  he  had,  by  regeneration  of  bone,  in  one  of  his 
cases,  only  two  inches  shortening,  after  having  removed  altogether  four  inches 
of  osseous  texture  from  the  liumc'rus,  radius,  and  ulna.  Jn  another  case,  M.  Ver- 
neuil was  able  to  leave  a  regular  cylinder  of  periosteum  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus ;  and  in  this  instance,  also,  the  results  were  extremely 
satisfactory. — Lancet,  Dec.  10,  1859. 

31.  Extrn-Capsular  Fracture  of  Xcck  of  Ftmur. — Prof.  Alex.  Gordon,  of 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  relates  [Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.,  Sept.  15, 1859)  the  following 
interesting  case: — 

•'  William  Mitchell,  aged  58,  but  apparently  older,  a  pensioner,  admitted  into 
the  Ik'lfast  General  Hospital,  February  12,  1859.  He  states  that  his  habits  are 
temperate,  that  for  some  time  past  he  has  been  subject  to  a  chronic  cough  and 
shortness  of  breathing.  On  the  evening  previous  to  his  admission,  when  jjassing 
along  a  dark  lane,  he  was  tripped  by  a  rope,  fell  against  the  curb-stone,  and 
broke  his  thigh.  On  admission  into  hospital,  the  long  splint  was  applied.  On 
visiting  him  on  the  following  day,  there  was  no  deformity,  no  shortening  of  the 
limb,  nor  complaint  of  pain  in  the  thigh  or  hip. 

"  15//i.  As  the  difficulty  of  l)reathing  had  increased,  obliging  him  at  intervals 
to  assume  the  sitting  posture,  he  removed  the  perineal  band  to  be  enabled  to 
sit  up.  To  permit  him,  therefore,  to  do  so  with  greater  facility  and  comfort,  the 
■long  splint  was  taken  off.  and  the  limb  placed  on  the  doul)le-inclined  plane.  This 
<lid  not  cause  him  pain,  at  least  he  made  no  complaint,  nor  was  the  fracture 
apparently  disturbed. 

"lath.  His  expression  is  maniacal;  he  is  talking  incoherently.  During  the 
night  he  made  .several  attempts  to  rise  out  of  bed.  The  upper  fragment  of  femur 
can  be  felt  distinctly,  about  three  inches  below  the  trochanter  major,  causing 
the  thigh  at  this  part  to  be  much  bowed  outwards.  Measurement  along  the 
convexity  does  not  show  any  shortening  of  the  limb,  but  that  of  the  concavity, 
•or  inner  side  of  thigh,  is  shorter  by  two  inches  at  least.  Pulse  88,  soft ;  skin 
jnoist ;  bowels  open ;  tongue  slightly  furred ;  respiration  40.  The  limb  was 
extended,  and  a  pad  and  splint  applied  to  the  outer  side  of  thigh,  which  was 
still  kept  on  the  double-inclined  plane,  and  a  broad  piece  of  linen,  with  straps 
attached,  was  laid  along  the  outer  side  of  opposite  thigh  ;  some  of  the  straps 
were  carried  behind,  and  others  in  front  of  the  thigh,  and  being  tied,  prevented 
,the  outward  displacement. 
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"20^/i.  Is  becoming  insensible  ;  the  forehead  is  covered  with  an  abundant  per- 
spiration ;  pulse  108. 

'•  He  died  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  ninth  day  after  the  accident ;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  femur  was  removed  from  the  thigh:  much  blood  was  effused 
amongst  the  various  tissues  of  the  liml),  even  down  to  the  knee.  At  first  sight, 
the  accident  seemed  to  be  a  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
running  obliquely  upwards  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  root  of  its  neck  ;  the  cap- 
sular ligament  attached  to  its  end,  preventing  displacement  upwards  ;  but  on 
removing  this  ligament,  and  the  other  soft  parts  adherent  to  the  bone,  it  was 
found  to  be  an  extra-capsular  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris. 

"  When  the  periosteum  was  on  the  cervix,  the  line  of  fracture  on  the  fore  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  was  so  indistinct  as  to  be  incapable  of  detection,  either 
by  the  sight  or  touch,  and  it  was  only  by  moving  the  fragments  that  the  whole 
of  its  course  could  be  traced.  Now,  however,  when  the  parts  have  been  boiled, 
we  are  able  to  perceive  the  full  extent  and  true  nature  of  the  injury.  The  more 
carefully  the  case  is  studied,  the  more  interesting  it  becomes,  as  affording  us  an 
example  of  extra-capsular  fracture,  which  may  have  an  influence  in  settling  dis- 
puted points,  by  corroborating  the  views  entertained  by  some,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  modifies,  or  is  opposed  to  the  statements  or  conjectures  of  others. 
"  The  fracture  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  main  fragments,  in  each  of  which 
may  be  included  several  minor  ones. 

••  The  first  consists  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  second  consists  of  the  trochanter 
major  ;  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line  ;  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lesser  trochanter ;  and  a  triangular  portion  of  the  upper  end  or  the  shaft,  which 
may  be  easily  determined  by  a  point  on  its  external  surface  three  and  a  quarter 
inches  below  the  base  of  the  trochanters ;  and  from  the  point  just  indicated  by 
drawing  two  other  lines,  one  passing  upwards  and  inwards,  and  ending  where 
the  base  of  the  trochanter  joins  the  neck,  the  other  upwards  and  backwards  to 
the  lesser  trochanter.  VTe  have  thus  a  portion  of  the  anterior  external  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  shaft  attached  to  the  trochanter  major  and  posterior 
intertrochanteric  line.  The  third  portion  consists  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  and 
a  small  elongated  triangular  piece,  running  obliquely  downwards  and  back- 
wards to  the  linea  aspera.  The  fourth  portion  consists  of  the  remainder  of 
the  shaft. 

"  Let  us  now  trace  the  line  of  fracture.  On  looking  downwards  at  the  centre 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  trochanter,  where  the  neck  of  the  femur  joins  it, 
impaction  commences.  The  fracture  from  this  point  runs  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards,  internal  to  the  digital  fossa ;  after  that  it  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line,  and  on 
reaching  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  it  bifur- 
cates, the  posterior  division  running  along  the  middle  branch  of  the  linea  aspera, 
whilst  the  other  branch  runs  above  the  lesser  trochanter,  separating  it  from  the 
neck,  and  having  gone  forwards  so  as  to  be  on  a  vertical  plane  anterior  to  the 
lesser  trochanter,  it  again  divides  into  a  descending  and  ascending  branch.  The 
former  running  in  front  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  passing  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards  joins  the  branch  behind  it,  or  that  which  is  in  the  middle  branch 
of  the  linea  aspera.  Thus  we  have  the  lesser  trochanter,  with  a  triangular  piece 
of  bone  attached  to  it,  completely  isolated.  At  the  place  where  the  fracture 
passes  above  the  lesser  trochanter,  separating  it  from  the  neck,  there  were 
several  comminuted  pieces  of  bone.  The  fracture  after  that  takes  a  course 
upwards  and  outwards  along  the  inner  border  of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric 
line  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  trochanter.  There  the  impaction  ceases,  the 
remainder  of  the  fracture  along  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  root  of  the 
neck  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  displacement.  Anteriorly,  where  the  intertro- 
chanteric line  joins  the  trochanter,  the  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
commences,  whence  it  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  and  joins  that 
proceeding  from  the  lesser  trochanter,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  below  the 
base  of  the  greater  trochanter.  Besides  these  complete  separations,  we  find 
partial  fractures  or  fissures,  which  have,  as  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  show, 
an  important  bearing  on  the  mode  by  which  fracture  of  the  trochanter  is  pro- 
duced.    In  the  upper  and  external  surface  of  the  trochanter  major  there  is  a 
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lottiT  If-liko  fissuro.  tlit>  upjx'r  liiiilis  of  wliich  iiscond  over  tlio  upper  border  of 
the  troehiuiter.  iind  join  tlie  inaiii  tViieture  opposite  to  the  eoininenceinent  of  the 
iinpiietitm.  whilst  the  lower  limbs  pass  half  way  down  the  troelumler.  'I'lie 
extent  of  spueo  within  these  vertieal  limbs  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  transverse 
breadth  of  the  trochanter.  'I'hore  is  also  another  tissuro  in  the  u])per  ])art  of 
the  ])osterior  intertroehanteric  ridge,  which  ends  in  the  posterior  and  superior 
nnyfle  of  the  greater  trochanter. 

••  Trevionsly  to  the  patient  becoming  delirious,  I  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
statement  made  by  our  intelligent  house  pupil.  Mr.  Moore,  that  there  was  merely 
u  fracture  in  the  upper  third  of  the  femur;  there  was  not  the  slightest  ap[)re- 
ciable  deformity,  nor  did  the  patient  make  any  complaint ;  and  even  when,  in 
his  delirium,  he  had  disarranged  the  relation  of  the  fractured  surfaces,  atul  (!Von 
when  1  found  the  jioint  of  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  displaced  out- 
wards three  and  a  (piarter  inches  below  the  tiase  of  the  trochanter,  the  thought 
of  the  fracture  l)eing  extra-capsular  never  occurred  to  me. 

"As  the  conclusions  at  which  1  have  arrived  from  the  study  of  thi.s  specimen 
of  extra-capsular  fracture  are  in  several  respects  not  ui  accordance  with  those 
of  others.  1  shall  tirst  consider  the  question  of  shortening  of  the  limb.  1  >r.  Smith 
says  :  '  From  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  Rodet.  that  there  may  be  no  shortening 
of  the  limb  in  certain  cases  of  fracture  external  to  the  capsule,  T  must  altogetlier 
dissent  .  .  .  for  in  all  such  injuries  there  is  impaction,  and,  if  so,  there  must 
inevitably  be  shortening  of  the  limb,  even  though  there  be  no  loss  of  oblicpiity 
in  the  neck  of  the  femnr,  no  separation  or  displacement  of  the  fractured  tro- 
chanter, no  laceration  of  the  fibrous  structure.'  (8mith  on  l)/'slocat/ovs  and 
Frarfiiri's.  pp.  18,  19.)  Now,  the  question  at  issue  is  this:  Is  Dr.  Smith  right 
in  maintaining  that  there  is,  in  every  instance  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  external  to  the  capsule,  a  primary  and  immediate  shortening,  and  Kodet 
wrong  in  supposing  that  when  the  trochanter  and  the  fibrous  tissue  surrounding 
it  is  uninjured  there  is  no  shortening?  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of 
giving  a  positive  value  to  the  precise  signification  of  the  term  shortening.  If 
by  the  words  '  primary  and  immediate  shortening,'  Dr.  Smith  means  a  shortening 
that  can  only  be  detected  by  the  most  accurate  measurement — a  measurement 
that  will  detect  shortening  to  the  extent  of  a  line,  or  a  line  and  a  half  at  the 
utmost — then  I  should  say  that  this  specimen  will  corroborate  his  statements. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  to  imply  a  primary  and  immediate  shortening, 
unequivocally  capable  of  being  detected  in  the  living  subject,  and  leaving  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  that  there  is  shortening — then  I  say  that  this 
specimen  will  not  warrant  such  a  positive  statement.  On  the  fore  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  there  is  not  the  slightest  displacement,  and  even  behind  and 
below  at  the  base  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  where  the  impaction  is  best  marked, 
it  is  not  more  than  a  line  and  a  half  at  the  utmost.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  such 
a  slight  degree  of  impaction  could  cause  a  primary  and  immediate  shortening 
capable  of  detection  in  the  living?  I  think  not.  I  am,  therefore,  bound  to  adopt 
the  following  inference,  that  this  is  an  undoubted  example  of  extra-capsular  frac- 
ture, in  which  there  was  scarcely  any  eversion  of  the  limb,  and  no  shortening 
capable  of  being  detected  by  the  most  accurate  measurement.  But,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  presents  us  with  an  example  of  an  extra-capsular  impacted  fracture, 
in  which  shortening  might  be  referred  to  two  different  conditions  of  the  same 
fracture.  The  first  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  viz. :  the  impaction 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  second  is  the  oblique  fracture  through  the  shaft, 
which  was  produced  in  the  following  manner:  When  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
was  driven  into  the  shaft  by  the  shock,  it  became  wedged  between  the  posterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  lesser  trochanter  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft,  and 
instead  of  detaching  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  lesser  trochanter  and 
inferior  part  of  posterior  intertrochanteric  line,  it  caused  a  very  oblique  and 
complete  fracture  of  the  shaft  itself.  Although  anteriorly  and  internally  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  detached  from  the  base  of  the  neck,  almost  as  high  as 
the  anterior  and  internal  part  of  the  base  of  the  greater  trochanter,  and  after 
that  running  outwards  and  downwards  for  three  and  a  half  inches,  until  it  meets 
with  that  proceeding  downwards  from  the  lesser  trochanter,  still  there  was  no 
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displacement  in  the  vertical  direction,  as  the  attachments  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment in  front,  and  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus  behind  prevented  it. 

"Another  interesting  question  in  connection  with  this  fracture  is  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  force  causing  it.  With  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  explanation, 
I  entirely  agree,  but  the  latter  I  cannot  adopt.  He  says  [Jbid.,  p.  IT):  '"What 
occurs  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  this — the  neck  of  the  femur  is.  in  the  first  instance, 
broken  by  the  fall  upon  the  hip.  and  then  driven  into  the  cancellated  tissue, 
between  the  trochanters,  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  prolonged  action 
of  the  shock ;  but  as  soon  as  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  broken,  the  femur  is  rotated 
outwards,  and  even  before  the  action  of  the  first  impulse  has  ceased.  Thus  the 
posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge  being  thrown  forwards,  is  forcibly  driven  against 
the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  two  forces,  therefore,  combine  to  produce 
the  fracture  through  the  intertrochanteric  space,  one  of  which  consists  in  the 
impaction  of  the  cervix  into  the  shaft,  whilst  the  other  is  found  in  the  collision 
which  takes  place  between  the  broken  neck  of  the  bone  and  the  posterior  inter- 
trochanteric ridge.'  In  this,  and  several  other  specimens  in  Queen's  College 
Museum,  I  do  not  find  that  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge  lies  in  contact 
with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck,  and.  therefore,  cannot  admit  that  it  is 
driven  forcibly  against  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  produces  the  fracture  through 
the  trochanter ;  for  if  this  were  the  case,  would  we  not  find  the  back  of  the  neck 
lying  against  the  ridge,  and  probably  a  depressed  fracture  in  it?  The  fracture 
through  the  trochanter  occurs  antecedent  to  the  impaction,  and,  therefore, 
antecedent  to  the  inclination  forwards  of  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge ; 
and  what  seems  to  me  to  have  occurred,  and  I  think  is  capable  of  demonstration 
in  the  recent  subject,  was  as  follows :  the  patient,  on  being  tripped,  fell  upon 
the  posterior  and  outer  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter,  which  was,  therefore, 
thrown  inwards  and  forwards ;  the  impulse,  therefore,  instead  of  being  received 
e<:[ually  on  all  parts  of  the  base  of  the  neck,  fell,  in  the  first  instance,  on  its  pos- 
terior part  at  its  junction  with  the  greater  trochanter  and  posterior  intertrochan- 
teric ridge,  which  giving  way.  impaction  occurred,  and  after  that  the  remainder 
of  the  fracture.  The  extent  of  the  comminution  and  impaction  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  fragility  of  the  bone,  and  the  amount  of  violence  applied.  The  impac- 
tion of  the  neck  will  have  unciuestionably  an  influence  in  detennining  displace- 
ment of  the  trochanteric  fragment  ;  but.  from  the  efi'ects  of  blows  on  the 
trochanters,  as  witnessed  on  the  dead  body,  the  secjuence  of  events  seems  to  be 
as  follows  :  direct  lateral  violence  produces  primary  and  immediate  comminution 
of  the  trochanter,  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  neck,  impaction,  additional  frac- 
tures, and  then  displacement. 

"  Violence  applied  from  behind  forwards,  produces  primarily  fracture  and 
displacement  inwards  and  forwards  of  the  trochanter,  impaction  posteriorly, 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  neck  generally,  and  then  displacement  and  fracture 
from  the  impaction.  When  the  trochanter  strikes  the  ground,  it  will  be  for  the 
instant  fixed,  perhaps  at  this  time,  the  extremity  being  in  projectile  force,  acts 
obliquely,  as  a  lever,  in  breaking  up  the  base  of  the  neck.  I  think  this  specimen 
points  to  the  impaction  acting  powerfully  at  two  points,  viz. :  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  corresponding  to  the  prominent  ridge  which  bounds  superiorly  the 
digital  fossa.  It  is  at  this  part  and  a  little  in  front  of  it,  that  the  starting-point 
of  the  fracture  of  the  trochanter  originates.  The  second  point  is,  where  the 
neck  joins  the  lesser  trochanter.  There  the  compact  tissue  of  the  neck  in 
expanding  to  form  the  lesser  trochanter,  is  less  thick  than  higher  up.  and  when 
it  gives  way  and  enters  the  cancellated  structure,  it  drives  backwards  the  base 
of  the  posterior  trochanter  and  the  intertrochanteric  ridge.  The  impaction  thus 
occurring  simultaneously  above  and  below,  causes  further  detachment  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  trochanter,  even  before  the  broken  edge  of  the  intertro- 
chanteric ridge  could  possibly  have  come  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  neck.  Now.  in  this  instance,  the  wedge-like  action  of  the  base  of  the 
neck  at  these  two  points,  acting  as  it  were  differently,  and  instead  of  mutually 
contributing  to  detach  the  trochanter,  have  caused  two  different  fractures. 
That  above  is  the  usual  fissure  or  fracture  of  the  trochanter ;  that  below,  instead 
of  acting  in  a  posterior  direction  on  the  lesser  trochanter  and  posterior  intertro- 
chanteric ridge,  has  splintered  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur." 
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'.\'2.  Prarturr  «f  tlir  ('Inrirlf  lirtinrn  flu  ('itfant-diinrtiliir  Liiittnioits. — 
I'rof.  (JoKiniN  r(>Iut«>s  tlu'  folldwiiijr  niso  »)r  lliis  iiccidrnl  :— 

"Siinili  Willis,  airi'tl  lt>,  a  jnill-woiki-r,  ailiniltfil  intu  tlii'  Hclfust  (Ifiiciiil  llos- 
iiitul.  May  ;tl,  IHJU.  Slu*  says'tliul.  \vliil;>t  at  lii-r  work,  she  sliiiiililfd.  and, 
fallinL:  en  her  cIWdw.  injurctl  licr  slioiihlcr.'  On  InokinLT  a1  her  as  slic  lay  in  Ix'tl, 
till-  natun*  of  till-  injury  was  very  rvidrnt.  'V\\r  ri^'lil  slinuldcr  was  directed 
niiMV  forwards  than  the  left.  and.  relatively  to  the  clavicle,  de|iifssed,  'Pho 
trapezius  was  visildy  projected  liackwards.  opposite  to  and  liy  the  outer  end  of 
the  inner  or  sternal  t'rai:nient  of  the  clavicle,  lully  hall"  an  inch  of  which  ])rojecled 
hevond  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  or  acromial  fragment.  The  fracture  was 
olili(ino  from  liehiml  forwards,  and  about  two  lines  external  to  the  comni(>ncc- 
ment  of  the  posterior  convexity.  The  a<'romial  frairment  posteriorly  was  throe- 
ipiarters  of  an  inch  in  leiifrth,  whiNt  alonir  its  anterior  hinder  it  measured  one 
inch.  'I'he  distance  lietween  the  acromio-clavicular  anil  sterno-clavicular  articu- 
lations on  the  left  side  was  four  inches,  whilst  that  of  the  rij:ht  or  injured  side 
was  only  three  inches.  The  outer  fragment  rested  a^'ainst  tlie  anterior  horder 
of  thi"  stern;»l  frairment. 

"This  is  the  fourth  exam]>lo  of  fnuture  of  the  clavicle  hetween  the  coraco- 
olavicular  lijraments  which  1  have  met  with  in  a  ]>eriod  of  six  months.  Two  of 
thom  were  of  idd  standinir.  mid  two  recent.  The  former  I  had  an  c>p]>ortunity 
of  dissectinir.  and  the  results  have  heen  rec()rded  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Clinico-Patholo.uical  Society.  Althoujrh  two  of  these  instances  have  occurred 
sul)se(|uently  to  my  first  communication  on  this  subject,  they  confirm  fully  all 
the  observations  then  made.  1  shall  now.  however,  frivo  a  summary  of  the 
conchisions  at  which  1  have  arrived,  and  of  the  facts  observed  in  the  two  cases 
in  the  living,  and  of  the  throe  specimens  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Queen's 
College. 

"1.  That,  from  the  form  of  tlio  clavicle,  fracture  in  the  posterior  concavity, 
or  in  that  part  of  it  to  which  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  are  attached,  is  not 
a  rare  accident,  having  met  with  four  cases  within  the  short  period  of  six  months, 
two  in  the  living,  and  two  in  the  dead. 

••'2.  When  the  clavicle  is  broken  V)etween  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments, 
there  is  generally  considerable  disphicement  of  the  outer  fragment  forwards  on 
the  anterior  liorder  of  the  inner  portion  ;  and  the  attachments  of  these  ligaments 
do  not  offer  any  important  resistance  to  this  displacement.  If  we  dissect  away 
all  the  soft  parts,  leaving  the  clavicle  attached  to  the  scapula  by  its  ligaments 
alone,  then  saw  through  the  clavicle,  leaving  the  compact  layer  on  its  under 
surface  untouched,  and  after  that  break  it.  it  will  be  found  that  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments  do  not  offer  any  appreciable  resistance  to  the  outer  frag- 
ment, being  applied  against  the  anterior  border  of  the  inner  one. 

'•  .3.  We  have  fracture  between  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  without  displace- 
ment, and  when  that  occurs  it  must  be  referred  to  some  other  cause  than  to  the 
resistance  offered  by  these  ligaments. 

"  4.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  displacement  in  fracture  l)etween  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments  will  be  found  to  be  very  variable.  There  may  be  scarcely 
any  displacement,  or.  as  in  No.  1  specimen,  the  outer  fragment  may  unite  almost 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  inner  one,  the  upper  surfaces  maintaining  the  same 
horizontal  level ;  or,  as  in  No.  2,  with  the  acromial  fragment  somewhat  above 
the  sternal  one,  and  the  angle  formed  between  the  fragments  somewhat  less  than 
a  right  angle;  or.  as  in  No.  3.  and  the  case  just  related,  where  the  outer  frag- 
ment is  displaced  so  much  inwards  as  to  leave  half  an  inch  or  even  a  little  more 
of  the  inner  fragment  projecting  beyond  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment. 
No.  .3  presents  us  with  an  example  in  which  there  was  a  false  joint,  the  fragments 
being  united  by  strong  ligamentous  bands,  and.  in  addition,  the  outer  end  of  the 
inner  fragments  was  so  rotated  by  the  action  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  that  its 
upper  surface  looks  forwards  and  upwards,  instead  of  directly  upwards. 

•■  .T.  The  outer  end  of  the  sternal  fragment  seems  to  be  displaced  backwards 
and  slightly  upwards,  but  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  from  the  shoulder 
falling  downwanls  and  inwards. 

"  6.  From  the  inclination  forwards  and  inwards  of  the  shoulder,  the  outer  end 
of  the  sternal  fragment  comes  in  contact  with  the  trapezius;  hence,  when  pres- 
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sure  is  made  on  that  muscle  opposite  the  fracture,  it  becomes  applied  afrainst 
the  end  of  the  sternal  frafrment,  causing  a  jagging  pain,  much  more  acute  than 
when  pressure  is  made  over  any  other  part  of  the  fracture.  The  severity  of  this 
pain,  however,  will  depend  on  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  its  nature,  the  form  of 
the  clavicle,  and  the  tolerance  of  the  patient  to  pain.  Thus  the  pain  on  pressure 
in  my  first  case,  that  of  the  carpenter,  was  most  acute,  whilst  that  of  the  girl 
Willis  was  not  complained  of, 

'•  7,  From  the  form  of  the  clavicle,  fracture  occurs  most  frequently  at  the 
centre  of  the  posterior  concavity,  or  a  little  more  external,  than  between  the 
trapezoid  ligament  and  acromio-claWcular  articulations.  For,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  short  space  that  exists  between  the  extreme  external 
attachments  of  the  trapezoid  ligament  and  the  acromion,  the  greater  transverse 
breadth  of  the  clavicle  here  than  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  more  inwards,  and  the 
shorter  lever,  it  is  quite  evident  that  fracture  between  the  ligaments  and  acro- 
mion must  be  a  very  rare  accident,  and  the  result  of  some  peculiar  and  direct 
force  ;  whereas,  in  fracture  between  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  we  have  a 
longer  lever,  lessened  diameter,  and  the  curve  of  the  clavicle,  all  conducing  or 
predisposing  to  fracture  here  rather  than  external  to  these  ligaments. 

"8.  From  the  attachments  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  from  the  three 
specimens  exhibited,  and  the  two  cases  related.  I  am  of  opinion  that  several  of 
the  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  described  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith,  in  his  Trea- 
tise 011  Fractures  in  the  Vicim'ti/  of  the  Joints,  as  external  to  the  coraco-clavi- 
cular ligaments,  are  really  between  them,  and  that  his  observations  on  this 
accident,  and  those  of  Mr.  Erichsen.'  apply  more  correctly  to  the  fracture  be- 
tween than  to  those  external  to  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments." 

Professor  Gordon  presents  the  following  views  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  this  injury : — 

"  The  main  use  of  the  clavicle  is  to  keep  the  scapula  outwards,  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  transverse  breadth  of  the  shoulder,  giving  to  the  upper  extremity  a 
greater  freedom  and  scope  of  action.  Xo  matter  what  may  have  been  the  occu- 
pation of  the  individual,  the  upper  surface  does  not  change  its  form  ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case  with  its  anterior  and  posterior  borders ;  they  become  curved  just 
in  proportion  to  the  laborious  occupation  at  which  the  individual  may  have 
been  engaged.  Hence,  when  the  clavicle  is  fractured,  the  scapula,  no  longer 
held  outwards  by  it,  takes  the  direction  which  the  physiological  action  of  the 
muscles  impresses  upon  the  sound  bone,  that  is,  forwards  and  inwards.  The 
thorax  represents  a  cone,  the  transverse  diameter  of  which  rapidly  increases 
from  above  downwards ;  it  also  slopes  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards ;  and 
besides  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  against  which  the  base  of  the  scapula 
and  a  small  portion  of  its  venter  rest,  is  not  in,  but  behind  its  centre.  The 
external  two-thirds  of  the  venter  and  neck  of  the  scapula  are  not  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  ribs,  but  are  held  outwards  by  the  clavicle.  Now.  if  we  place 
the  scapula,  supported  by  the  clavicle,  in  its  natural  position,  and  then  withdraw 
the  clavicle,  the  venter  or  fossa  subscapularis  will  become  more  extensively 
applied  to  the  thorax,  and  although  the  posterior  border  or  base  of  the  scapula 
may  still  maintain  its  relative  position  on  the  ribs,  its  external  or  acrom'al  angle 
will  fall  forwards  and  inwards.  Hence,  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  this  rotation 
or  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  scapula  causes  the  outer  fragment  of  the 
clavicle  and  acromial  angle  of  the  scapula  to  be  depressed,  though  the  scapula 
itself  in  its  vertical  relation  to  the  ribs,  has  not  undergone  any  change. 

"If  we  observe  carefully  a  person  who  has  sustained  a  recent  fracture  of  the 
clavicle,  we  see  that  he  inclines  towards  the  injured  side,  with  the  shoulder 
seemingly  depressed :  and  if.  at  the  same  time,  we  examine  the  spinal  column, 
it  will  present  a  concavity  towards  the  injured  side.  If  we  now  direct  the  patient 
to  straighten  himself  until  the  curvature  of  the  spine  disappears,  and  then  com- 
pare the  two  shoulders,  in  most  recent  cases  we  shall  see  that  the  shoulder  of 
the  injured  side  is  no  longer  depressed,  but  actually  raised;  and  the  more  it  is 
elevated,  the  more  will  the  scapula  come  into  relation  with  a  narrower  part  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  more,  therefore,  will  its  acromial  angle  fall  forwards,  inwards, 
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tiuil  »li>\vi>\v:inls.  tliminisliin};  tbo  tlistaiiiH"  iK'twoon  tlio  storiuviluviriilar  aiul 
arrtiuui»-(.liivi(iiliir  arliiiilutions. 

"Tin'  fxpliumtion  liitluTtu  irivcii  liy  siiiL't'ons  of  tlic  (iisiilacciurnts  in  rniitiircs 
of  till'  ilavicio  is.  tliat  tin-  uut«T  frairinciit  is  drawn  rmwards  and  in\var<ls  l»y 
inusciilar  actiitn,  an«l  mainly  drpri'sscd  l>y  tin-  wciylit  dl"  tlu"  cxIiTinity.  Tlial 
llu'  outtT  frairmcnt  lies  hcnrath  tlic  iiuirr  tini>.  tlu'ic  cannot  lie  any  doulit  ;  liow- 
evor.  that  it  and  the  scajjiila  an-  dra^'^rcd  duwnwartls.  relatively  to  the  thorax, 
by  the  weight  of  the  extreniily  is  a  statement  the  aeiuraey  of  which  I  cannot 
admit.  Is  such  an  exnlanation  in  accordance  with  the  reco<rni/.ed  inlliience  of 
muscular  contraction  in  causin^r  deformity  ?  'I'he  muscles  in  this  fracture,  as  in 
others,  are  not  passive,  but  active.  The  weitrht  of  the  extremity  i>ein;r  reL'ar<letl 
as  the  chief  airent  in  causinp  tlisplacement,  the  IreatinenI  has  been  conducted  so 
as  to  counteract  it.  The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  has  been  brouj.fht  forwards, 
and  useil  as  a  lever,  to  forte,  by  its  upper  end,  the  scapula  upwards,  outward.s, 
and  backwards,  and  thus  made  to  counteract  the  displacement  downwards,  for- 
wanls.  and  inwanls.  Have  not  the  form  of  th<'  thorax  and  the  relations  of  the 
scapula  to  it  been  overlooked?  Mas  this  treatment  been  successful?  All 
practical  surpeous  bear  testimony  that  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle  the  treatment 
ha.s  not  been  very  satisfactory.  Ovcrlaiiiiini,'-  of  the  fra^niieiits  is  the  rule,  and 
accurate  a<laptatiou  the  exception. 

•■The  foUowinsr  seems  to  me  to  be  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  displacement. 
When  the  clavicle  is  broken,  the  outer  or  acromial  antrle  of  thi'  sca|)ula.  no 
Kmirer  held  outwards,  falls  forwards,  inwards,  and  downwards.  The  form  of  the 
thorax  conduces  to  this  movement,  but  the  chief  aj^ciits  are  the  serratus  mafrnus, 
lesser  pectoral,  and  sul)clavius  muscles:  and  whilst  tin- scajtiila  is  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  rhomboideus  levator  anirula'  scajmhe.  and  the  tra])ezius  muscles  elevate 
it.  also  assisted  very  much  l)y  the  action  on  the  humerus  of  the  clavicular  and 
upper  sternal  fibres  of  the  jrreat  pectoral.  'I'he  ])aticnt  leans  to  the  injured 
side,  not  to  allow  the  shoulder  to  be  dejjressed,  but  to  relax  the  muscles  excited 
to  ci'Utraction  by  the  irritation  of  the  broken  surfaces.  To  counteract  the 
displacement  that  occurs,  let  a  lartre  pad.  larfrer  than  that  usually  em]»loyed,  be 
placed  in  the  axilla,  and  fixed  there  by  a  fijrure  of  H  or  clavicular  bandage,  suf- 
ficiently tiirht  not  only  to  fix  the  pad  steadily,  but  also  to  keep  the  shoulders 
■well  backwards:  let  the  arm  now  be  extended  directly  downwards  and  firmly 
fixed  to  the  body  by  a  bandape  or  belt  carried  horizontally  around  the  body, 
and  i)ermaneut  extension  maintained  by  passing  a  band  around  the  perineum  or 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thiirh  (the  same  as  the  perineal  band  used  in  frac- 
tures of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  when  treated  by  the  long  splint),  and  extending 
around  the  upper  end  of  the  forearm,  flexed  at  right  angles  with  the  arm. 

'■  When  extension  is  thus  made  on  the  arm  directly  downwards  with  a  large 
pad  in  the  axilla,  the  outer  frag^ment  passes  outwards,  and  comes  into  the  most 
accurate  apposition  with  the  inner,  and  this  is  materially  assisted  by  the  form 
of  the  thorax,  for,  as  we  pull  upon  the  arm.  and  thus  drag  the  scapula  down- 
wards, it  is  forced  outwards  and  l)rought  over  a  wider  part  of  the  thorax,  which 
counteracts  very  much  the  tendency  to  displacement  inwards." — Dub.  Quaii. 
Journ.  Med.  Science,  Nov.,  1859. 

3.3.  Value  of  Internal  Incision  in  the  Treatment  of  Obstinate  Strictures  of 
the  Urethra. — Mr.  IIknry  Thomp.son  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  (Oct.  8,  1859).  He  commenced  by  observing  that 
it  was  not  his  object  to  advocate  any  particular  method  of  treating  stricture  as 
the  exclusive  one.  or  even  as  of  very  general  ajjplication.  In  no  complaint  was 
there  more  necessity  for  exercising  a  sound  discrimination  as  to  which  of  the 
various  methods  sanctioned  by  experience  should  be  adopted  in  each  individual 
case.  He  introduced  the  subject  of  internal  division  of  stricture  as  a  mode  of 
treatment  which,  when  properly  applied,  is  one  of  extreme  utility  in  some  of 
those  exceptional  cases  which  had  l)een  found  not  amenable  to  dilatation.  He 
was  prepared  to  substantiate  this  statement  by  the  records  of  a  considerable 
experience.  He  thought  that  the  many  hazardous  modes  of  performing^  the 
operation  which  had  been  practised  at  various  times  and  jjlaces.  but  especially 
on  the  Continent,  had  by  their  bad  results  naturally  raised  some  prejudice  against 
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incision  altosrether.  But  it  -woukl  be  his  endeavour  to  discriminate  between  these 
modes,  and  to  point  out  one  which  had  been  proved  safe  and  satisfactory  in  a 
very  hiirh  degree.  There  are  two  classes  of  cases  to  which  the  author  conceived 
internal  incisions  to  be  applicable :  1.  Those  in  which  the  stricture  is  so  un- 
yielding that  no  dilatation,  simple  or  continuous,  materially  enlarges  the  passage 
or  ameliorates  the  symptoms  ;  such  examples  usually  occurring  in  patients  who 
have  been  subject  to  the  complaint  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  who  have  un- 
dergone repeated  and  long-continued  courses  of  treatment.  2.  There  is  a  class 
of  cases  for  some  of  which,  severe  and  obstinate  stricture  having  occurred  in 
comparatively  early  life,  internal  division  appeared  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
treatment.  For  these,  the  object  of  the  operation  is  not  only  to  remedy  present 
difiSculties  (as  in  the  preceding  class),  but  also  to  anticipate  future  ones,  since 
it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that  serious,  if  not  fatal  injury  will  result  long 
before  the  term  of  life  is  past,  where  during  the  early  part  of  it  a  severe  stricture 
is  established  and  merely  palliative  treatment  is  applied.  He  believed  it  to  be 
a  question  which  we  are  bound  seriously  to  consider,  whether  it  may  not  be  more 
desirable  to  cure  the  patient  if  possible  before  extensive  urethral  disease  has 
been  set  up,  or  organic  complaints  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys  have  been  esta- 
bished.  than  to  postpone  the  attempt  until  such  changes  either  threaten  or  have 
taken  place,  and  the  effect  of  palliative  measures  has  been  wellnigh  exhausted. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.  The  manner  of  performing  internal  division  of  the  stricture 
was  next  described.  During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Thompson  had  studied  the 
modes  generally  adopted  both  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  the  latter,  and  had 
made  it  his  business  personally  to  examine  and  estimate  them:  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  he  had  employed  the  method  about  to  be  considered,  and  with 
a  success,  which  gave  him  a  high  opinion  of  its  utility.  For  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  operation  the  three  foUowina:  conditions  must  be  complied  with :  1. 
The  cutting  instrument  must  be  passed  through  the  stricture,  and  the  incision 
be  made  from  behind  forwards,  that  is,  towards  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  not 
from  before  backwards.  2.  The  limits  of  the  stricture  being  first  accurately 
defined,  the  whole  of  the  contracted  part  should  be  divided.  3.  The  borders  of 
the  incision  should  be  maintained  apart  by  catheterism  subsequently  performed, 
and  healing  of  the  incision  by  first  intention  be  thus  prevented.  After  dwelling 
on  each  of  these  points  at  some  little  length.  Mr.  Thompson  invited  particular 
attention  to  an  important  point  in  connection  with  the  kind  of  stricture  to  which 
incisions  are  applicable.  He  was  anxious  to  combat  a  very  generally-received 
opinion  that  the  narrowness  of  a  stricture  is  the  measure  of  its  severity,  an 
opinion  which  is  wholly  erroneous  and  productive  of  grave  error  in  practice. 
The  truth  is  that  a  very  narrow  stricture — for  example,  one  admitting  only  an 
instrument  of  the  size  of  No.  1 — sometimes  produces  comparatively  slight  symp- 
toms, and  is  easily  amenable  to  dilatation,  while  there  are  exceptional  cases  in 
which  a  stricture  is  by  no  means  narrow,  admitting  say  Xo.  4  or  5,  but  which  is 
quite  non-dilatable,  and  is  accompanied  by  most  severe  symptoms.  Narrowness, 
pei-  se,  is  not  therefore  the  gauge  of  severity.  The  most  important  characters 
of  organic  stricture,  whatever  may  be  its  calibre,  are  non-dilatability  and  con- 
tractility; the  former  denoting  a  condition  in  which  the  tissue  constituting  the 
stricture  is  so  unyielding  that  dilatation,  however  carefully  employed,  does  but 
slightly  enlarge  its  calibre,  or  improve  the  symptoms ;  the  latter  denoting  a 
quality,  through  the  agency  of  which,  whatever  temporary  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  dilatation,  the  original  degree  of  narrowing  reappears  almost  imme- 
diately after  ceasing  to  employ  the  instrument.  The  erroneous  belief  referred 
to  is  exemplified  in  the  remark  so  frequently  met  with,  that  if  a  Xo.  4  or  5  can 
be  passed,  any  incision  must  be  unnecessary.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  not 
merely  the  calibre,  but  many  other  conditions  of  the  stricture,  and  also  system 
at  large,  must  be  considered  before  it  is  possible  to  come  to  a  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  kind  of  treatment  which  should  be  adopted.  These  points  were  discussed 
in  detail  by  the  author.  There  was  one  important  fact  in  relation  to  non-dilata- 
bility. viz.,  that  this  particular  quality  of  the  stricture  appears  generally  to  be 
developed  in  proportion  to  its  proximity  to  the  external  meatus ;  so  that  those 
cases  for  which  incision  is  most  indicated,  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  inci- 
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sion  is  raroly  ncoompuniod  by  any  risk  wlialcvor.  Tlio  instniniont  wliicli  Mr. 
'Plioinpson  considers  to  supply  the  lii'st  imMliod  of- fnllillin^-  all  llu-  indications 
rciinifcd  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  tlic  \irctlirotonic  i'ni])loycd  l)y  Civiaic  for 
fifteen  years  past,  and  now  sli<rlitly  niodilied  from  the  oriirinal  ])attern\  'I'lio 
mode  of  em]doyine  it  was  minutely  detailed,  and  the  after-trealnuMit  described. 
For  cases  in  which  the  stricture  is  too  narrow  to  be  treated  by  this  instrument, 
Mr.  Thompson  employs  a  simjile  urethrotcuue  of  his  own  design.  'I'he  acci- 
dents which  mi<rht  happen  after  internal  incisions  were  then  discussed  and 
considered  from  the  facts  presented  in  the  careful  oliservation  of  forty-two 
cases  treated  by  the  especial  form  of  urethrotomy  descrilu'd.  'I'lie.se  accidents 
were  proved  to  be  slifrht,  and  in  no  single  instance  had  led  to  a  fatal,  or  even 
threatened  a  danjrerous  result.  'I'he  important  fait,  said  the  author,  is  this,  that, 
in  most  cases  it  is  in  our  power  by  internal  un-throtomy  to  re])lace  a  confirmed 
non-dilatalde  stricture  liy  a  condition  of  the  urt'thra.  in  which  the  occasional  use 
of  an  instrument  maintains  the  normal  calii)re.  In  this  manner  we  may  confer 
upon  the  ])atient  a  benelit  of  no  ordinary  value,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
removal  of  present  symptoms  (which  may  be  accomidished  e(|ually  i)y  other 
methods) ;  but  in  the  prevention  of  those  more  serious  evils,  which  will  certainly 
arise  in  the  course  of  advancing  ago.  It  is  this  which  has  long  iieen  an  import- 
ant desideratum  in  practice;  unhappily  it  has  been  the  custom  to  regard  too 
much  the  present  results,  and  too  little  the  future  diiliculties  in  our  treatment. 
Most  triumphant  is  dilatation  in  regard  to  the  present  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  them  it  does  but  postpone  the  evil  day.  lie 
claimed  for  internal  urethrotomy,  when  ])roperly  a])])lied  to  appropriate  cases, 
the  position  of  an  admirable  adjunct  or  su])i)lenient  to  dilatation.  It  was  cm  no 
account  to  be  regarded  as  a  treatment  antagonistic  to  or  competitive  with  dila- 
tation, but  as  often  rendering  wholly  amenable  to  that  ])rocess  a  stricture  which 
had  been  completely  rebolliiuis  to  it  before.  Finally,  Sir.  Thompson  ])resented 
the  details  of  eight  cases,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  own  j)ructice  as  illustra- 
tions, each  one  of  which  had  been  treated  by  him  either  in  the  pui)lic  wards  of 
University  College  Hospital,  or  in  connection  with  some  medical  man,  w-hose 
name  was  given  as  corroborative  of  the  statements  made.  The  results  were  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.  29,  18;")!). 

.34.  Operation  for  Artificial  Anus  in  Children. — A  short  discussion  upon 
this  subject,  of  some  interest,  recently  took  place  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
It  originated  in  a  communication  from  M.  Rochard,  of  Brest,  who.  referring  to 
a  former  debate,  during  which  some  members  of  the  Academy  had  expressed 
doubts  whether  the  subjects  of  operation  for  artificial  anus  ever  attained  the 
adult  age.  now  adduced  five  instances  in  which  this  had  been  ob.served.  The 
reason  why  M.  Rochard  has  been  able  to  record  so  great  a  number  of  cases 
seems  to  be.  that  since  the  successful  operation  by  Duret,  in  1793,  great  num- 
bers of  children  suffering  from  congenital  deficiency  of  anus  have  been  brought 
to  Brest.  The  first  case  referred  to  by  M.  Rochard  is  the  above  case  operated 
upon  by  Duret.  the  subject  dying  in  1886  only.  2d.  A  woman,  operated  upon 
by  Serand,  in  1813,  is  still  alive  and  robust,  suffering  but  little  inconvenience 
frcmi  the  artificial  anus.  3d.  A  lady  operated  upon  in  1816  is  still  living  at 
Brest,  the  mother  of  four  children,  and  in  the  perfect  enjoymont  of  life.  4th. 
A  woman,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  5th,  a  lad,  who  died  at  fourteen, 
both  of  causes  independent  of  the  infirmity.  All  these  operations  were  per- 
formed Ijy  Littr6"s  method.  In  all  the  cases  there  was  eversion  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  intestine.  The  tumour  was  only  in  part  reducible,  but  it  was  insen- 
sible to  the  touch,  and  the  mucous  membrane  covering  it,  in  spite  of  exposure 
to  the  air  and  to  contact  with  the  bandages,  &c.,  never  became  inflamed.  M. 
Robert,  who  reported  upon  this  paper,  agrees  with  its  author  in  recommending 
that  whenever  in  a  case  of  imperforate  anus  no  fluctuation  can  be  detected  ia 
the  ano-perineal  regi<m,  no  operative  procedure  should  be  attempted  in  this 
direction,  but  recourse  immediately  had  to  forming  an  artificial  anus  in  the 
groin.  Malgaigne,  Velpeau,  and  others  joined  in  the  discussion  on  the  subject, 
but  for  this  we  must  refer  to  the  original  account. — B.  and  F.  Med.-Chirarg. 
Rev.,  Oct.,  1859,  from  Bxdl.  de  I'Acad.,  t.  xxiv. 
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3.0.  Ffemnrrhage  from  the  Bowels  in  Children  as  a  Sign  of  Polypus  of  the 
Rectum. — ]\lr.  Bryant,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  (iuj's  Hospital,  makes  {Lancet, 
Nov.  26,  1859)  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  suViject,  and  relates  several 
illustrative  cases.  The  connection  between  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in 
children  and  the  existence  of  polypus  of  the  rectum  is  very  constant.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  which  Mr.  B.  has  observed,  he  says  "the  disease  has  existed 
for  many  months ;  they  have  all  occurred  in  children  under  ten  years,  and  in 
most  the  disease  has  been  regarded  and  treated  for  piles.  In  some  cases  the 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  bowel  is  constant,  and  the  patient  will  be  brought 
with  its  clothes  stained,  and  its  buttocks  smeared  with  a  bloody  mucus.  In 
these  instances  the  polypus  will  generally  be  found  to  be  within,  if  not  protruding 
from,  the  sphincter.  In  other  examples,  occasional  discharges  of  blood  will  be 
observed,  although  not  to  any  very  great  extent,  and  this  discharge  will  gene- 
rally accompany  and  follow  the  act  of  defecation.  In  others,  again,  the  hemor- 
rhage will  take  place  independently  of  any  such  process.  There  will  generally 
be  some  straining  after  stool,  but  I  have  never  observed  any  prolapse  of  the 
rectum;  and  although  this  disease  is  troublesome  to  the  child,  and  of  course 
debilitating,  by  the  repeated,  if  not  constant  hemorrhage,  when  once  recognized 
it  is  easily  treated,  and  rapidly  cured." 

"The  recollection,"  Mr.  B.  remarks,  "that  such  a  disease  is  not  uncommon, 
and  that  it  is  always  associated  with  hemorrhage  from  the  bowel,  should  at  once 
lead  the  surgeon  to  examine  the  part  with  his  finger,  when  the  growth  will  pro- 
bably be  easily  detected.  It  is  generally  situated  about  one  to  two  inches  up 
the  bowel,  and  will  be  found  to  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  nut. 
In  some  cases  more  than  one  will  be  present ;  they  are  always  very  movable, 
and  easily  slip  away  from  the  finger  upon  anything  like  pressure ;  and,  at  times, 
some  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  fixing  them  for  removal.  Such  a  practice 
is  the  only  correct  treatment,  being  invariably  followed  by  a  successful  result. 
It  may  be  done  by  means  of  forceps  or  ligature  ;  and  in  many  cases  I  have  broken 
the  polypus  off  its  attachment  by  hooking  my  finger  round  its  pedicle.  No  bad 
result  has  ever  followed.  The  pedicle  is  always  very  slender,  although  it  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 

"  The  structure  of  the  polypus  is  very  simple,  mici'oscopically  presenting  the 
ordinary  characters  of  the  fibro-cellular  growths.  After  removal,  no  subsequent 
treatment  is  required,  and  recovery  may  confidently  be  expected;  the  rectum, 
however,  should  be  carefully  examined,  so  that  a  second  polypus  be  not  over- 
looked. 

"  I  have  thus  briefly  brought  this  small  but  not  unimportant  subject  before 
the  notice  of  the  profession,  feeling  confident  that  the  existence  of  polypus  of 
the  rectum  is  not  so  uncommon  as  is  generally  believed,  and  that  such  an  affec- 
tion is  usually  mistaken  and  treated  for  piles.  In  children,  the  presence  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  rectum  should  at  once  lead  the  practitioner  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  a  polypus  ;  and,  when  detected,  its  removal  is  the  only  correct  treatment.  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  child  suffering  from  piles,  and  believe 
that  cases  so  described  are  generally  mistaken,  and  that,  in  reality,  they  are  cases 
of  the  disease  now  under  consideration." 

36.  Deoflorization  of  Foul  Ulcers. — Mr.  Weeden  Cooke,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  (Oct.  24),  referred  to  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  coal 
tar  which  has  lately  been  much  used  and  extolled  in  the  French  and  Italian 
hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  foul  and  sloughing  ulcers.  He  had  him- 
self employed  it,  and  thought  that  its  virtues  and  advantages  were  much  over- 
rated ;  that  it  sometimes  produced  more  irritation  in  the  part  than  was  desirable, 
and  that  it  was  less  convenient  in  application  than  other  equally  effective  cleans- 
ing remedies,  whilst  it  was  far  inferior  in  value  in  sloughinsr  ulcers  to  that  com- 
bination of  the  manganate  and  permanganate  of  potash  called  "manganese  cum 
potassa."  A  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  ulcers  secreting  unhealthy 
pus  which  rapidly  decomposed,  and  ulcers  that  were  foul  because  of  sloughing 
tissue  which  would  not  readily  come  away.  In  the  former  class  the  chlorate  of 
potash  lotion  was  the  neatest  and  most  effective  agent  in  cleansing  the  ulcers, 
and  rapidly  neutralizing  the  smell  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  was  contained 
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in  till'  salt.  Tlic  (.•arrot  ])()ultir(\  the  charroal  poultiro,  and  chloride  of  limo  wore 
also  very  usolul  in  this  form  of  foul  ulcers,  hut  none  of  those  was  thoroiij^hly 
ctt'i'ctivc  in  foul  sloughinjr  ulcers.  In  these  the  root  of  the  slough  must  be 
destroyed  l)y  some  caustic  apjdication,  and  this  was  best  ellected  Ity  the  appli- 
cation of  maniranese  cum  potassa  upon  a  small  ])iece  of  lint  the  size  of  the 
slowirh.  It  is  very  «|uick  in  its  action;  in  tlu'  course  of  twenty-four  liours  the 
slouirh  generally  came  away,  and  with  it  all  the  foul  odour  which  had  jireviously 
been  so  ollensive  and  injurious,  not  oidy  to  the  patient,  but  to  all  wluise  duty  it 
was  to  be  in  attendance. 

In  the  discussi(U»  which  ensued,  various  applications  were  mentioned  by  dif- 
ferent speakers,  su(di  as  charcoal,  nitric  acitl.  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
lemon-juice,  A'c.  'I'he  tincture  of  the  i)erchloride  of  iron  produced  so  muidi  pain 
that  the  French  surgeons  in  the  Criniea  had  reported  against  its  use.  Lemon- 
juice  and  nitric  acid,  diluted  according  to  the  circiftustances  ap[)ertaining  to  the 
condition  and  the  nature  of  the  sore,  were  found  to  be  the  most  eilicacious;  and 
Dr.  dames  Bird  remarked,  that  the  experience  of  the  French  surgeons  coincided 
with  his  own.  AVlien  in  India,  he  had  found  the  a])])lication  of  nitric  acid,  pro- 
perly diluted,  to  l)e  the  most  elVective  of  all  remedies,  both  in  hospital  gangrene 
and  oflensive  ulcers. — Lancet,  Oct.  29,  1859. 

37.  Co/*n,s  nn  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. — Mr.  Holmes  Coote  calls  attention  ( Lancet, 
Dec.  10,  18.")9)  to  the  treatment  of  corns  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  'I'he  pain 
attending  these  is  so  great  that  i)atients  are  sometime.?  unable  to  walk  or  stand. 
Mr.  Frichsen  notices  it  in  his  work  on  surgery.  "It  is  usually,"  he  says,  "of 
small  size  and  round  in  shape,  the  neighbouring  cuticle  being  always  greatly 
thickened  and  hardened.  It  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  the  patient 
shrinking  when  it  is  pressed  upon,  as  if  an  exposed  nerve  had  been  injured.  On 
slicing  it  down  with  a  scalpel,  it  will  be  found  to  be  comjjosed  of  soft,  tough, 
and  white  epidermis,  arranged  in  tufts  or  small  columns,  in  the  centre  of  each  of 
which  a  minute  l)lack  dot  is  perceptible.  Each  tuft  appears  to  be  an  elongated 
and  thickened  papilla,  and  the  black  speck  is  a  small  point  of  coagulated  blood 
which  has  been  etl'used  into  it.  Around  the  depressions  in  which  each  of  these 
corns  is  seated  the  hardened  cuticle  forms  a  kind  of  wall." — p.  439. 

Mr.  Coote  has  known  ulceration  to  occur  in  this  morbid  structure,  when  a 
deep  and  foul  sore,  excessively  sen.sitive,  is  formed.  It  may  be  healed  by  rest, 
but  it  recurs  when  the  patient  resumes  the  usual  habits. 

"Now  the  cause  of  these  corns  will  generally  be  found,"  Mr.  C.  says,  "to 
proceed  from  a  tense  condition  of  some  of  the  important  tendons,  that  most 
frequently  affected  being  the  tendo-Achillis.  When  it  is  so  contracted,  the  foot 
cannot  be  raised  beyond  a  right  angle;  and  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  unduly  thrown  on  the  fore  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  the  corn 
speedily  forms.  The  contraction  of  the  tendon  may  be  so  slight  as  to  need 
careful  examination  for  its  detection;  but  so  long  as  it  exists  the  cause  of  the 
corn  remains,  and  it  will  be  found  that  any  other  measure,  less  than  the  division 
of  the  tendon,  will  l)e  only  palliative.  The  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendon, 
its  elongation,  and  the  restoration  of  the  foot  to  its  normal  bearings,  must  be 
conducted  on  the  usual  principles  of  orthopedic  surgery.  The  practice  has  been 
adopted  many  years  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  as,  in  my  opinion,  is  desirable." 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

38.  Intro-Ocular  Hemorrhage  consecutive  to  the  Operation  for  Cataract  hy 
Extraction. — J.a.s.  G.  Hildige  relates  [Dublin  Hospital  Gaz.,  Nov.  15th,  1859) 
the  following  case  of  this  accident : — 

"  Mary  H^ ,  aged  65,  widow,  applied  at  the  Eye  Dispensary,  Mecklenburgh 

Street,  affected  with  complete  lenticular  cataract  of  both  eyes.     As  the  retinae 
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were  perfectly  sound,  and  the  patient's  bodily  health  good,  with  the  exception 
of  slight  rheumatic  pains,  I  determined  on  operating  on  the  left  eye  by  extrac- 
tion. The  lens,  which  was  hard  and  of  a  light  brownish  colour,  was  extracted 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  scarcely  a  particle  of  vitreous  humour 
escaped  during  the  operation.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  friends  of  the 
patient  had  given  her  a  draught  of  porter  previous  to  the  operation,  without  my 
knowledge ;  and  about  an  hour  after  I  had  left  her,  nausea  and  vomiting  set  in, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  vitreous  humour  was  evacuated,  and  when  I  saw  her, 
the  flap  of  the  cornea  was  protruding  between  the  eyelids,  and  a  portion  of  the 
bed-linen  was  saturated  with  blood,  the  space  between  the  lips  of  the  wound 
being  filled  by  a  mass  of  vitreous  humour.  Notwithstanding  the  application  of 
cold  lotions,  cupping  by  means  of  Hurtleloup's  artificial  leech,  &c.,  the  hemor- 
rhage continued  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  patient  became  so 
prostrated,  that  I  proposed  extirpation  of  the  eye  as  the  only  means  of  arresting 
the  flow  of  blood.  This,  however,  her  friends  would  not  hear  of,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  lotions  was  continued,  her  strength  being  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ported by  strong  beef-tea,  wine,  etc.  The  hemorrhage  was  eventually  arrested 
by  this  treatment,  but  considerable  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  followed.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  patient  had  partially  recovered  her  strength ;  the 
eyeball  was,  however,  atrophied,  and  vision  completely  destroyed. 

Rivaud-Landrau  states  that  he  has  only  met  with  this  accident  four  times  in 
two  thousand  cases  of  extraction  of  cataract.  In  two  of  these  cases,  he  attri- 
butes the  hemorrhage  to  the  escape  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vitreous 
humour  during  the  operation  ;  and  in  the  remaining  two,  it  was  caused  by  a 
blow  on  the  eye  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation. 

"  What  are  the  phenomena,"  he  asks,  "  which  present  themselves  in  the 
globe  of  the  eye  when  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  evacuated  ?"  During 
this  movement,  the  ocular  muscles  contract  spasmodically,  which  produces 
minute  shocks  on  the  eyeball;  the^portion  of  vitreous  humour  which  remains  in 
the  deeper  part  of  the  globe  executes  a  forced  movement  forwards,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum.  The  vitreous  humour,  in  being  projected  forwards,  is 
detached  forcibly  from  the  chorioidea ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  tlie  rupture 
of  the  minute  sanguineous  vessels  which  wind  about  the  cells  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  and  radiate  from  the  chorioidea  towards  them,  is  produced.  Intra- 
ocular hemorrhage  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  rupture  of  the  vessels  during 
the  detachment  of  the  vitreous  humour  from  the  chorioidea. 

Mr.  "White  Cooper,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  detachment  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,  is  merely  the 
result  of  it.  According  to  him,  it  is  the  accumulation  of  blood  behind  the 
vitreous  humour  which,  in  pushing  the  latter  before  it,  produces  the  detachment. 
In  fact,  Rivaud-Landrau  regards  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  what 
White  Cooper  considers  as  merely  the  effect  of  it. 

In  four  cases  of  extraction  of  cataract  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moor- 
fields,  in  which  this  complication  occurred,  the  eye  was  extirpated  in  order  to 
arrest  the  hemorrhage ;  and  'on  dissection,  a  coagulum  of  blood  was  found  in 
each  case  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  the  choroid  and  retina  being 
pushed  forwards  into  the  vitreous  humour.  This  would  speak  rather  in  favour 
of  Mr.  White  Cooper's  theory. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Giornale  cVOftalmologia  Italiano,^  Dr.  Olioli  pro- 
poses digital  compression  of  the  carotid  artery  on  the  side  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  hemorrhage,  as  a  means  of  arresting  it,  instead  of  resorting  to  extir- 
pation of  the  eye.  Although  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  treatment,  yet  he  cites  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery 
in  which  it  was  employed  with  success  by  Prof.  Gioppi,  of  Padua,  and  infers 
from  this  that  the  same  means  might  be  resorted  to  with  immediate  benefit  in 
intra-ocular  hemorrhage. 

Rivaud-Landrau  makes  the  following  remark,  speaking  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident  after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract ;  "  La  quantite  du  sang  evacu6 

'  Emorragie  Intra-oculari  od  Emoftalmie,  e  Proposta  delta  Compressione  Digitale 
per  Arrestarle.     Per  A.  Olioli,  medico-chirurgo  oculista  esercente  in  Galliate. 
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Ui'  juMit  jamais  I'tro  ajisc/  iMUisiiKTahK"  ]>our  ciiHainrr  !\  sa  Miitr  iin  tlaiim'r 
si'riiMi.v."'  This  usst'rtiim  is  uut  liorui'  out  liy  tin-  casi'  1  have  just  irlali'd  ;  and 
iu  unothor  n»si«.  oporati'il  on  h\  W'lulo  I'noin'r,  the  licinorrliafjfc  lasted  lur  tliirty- 
sovi'U  lioiirs,  and  tlic  jiatimt  liriiiff  fij,'lily-sfvru  yrars  id"  aj^-^c,  serious  timihts 
were  enU'rtaiucd  of  saving,'  lur  lile. 

;{'.•.  \i\fh(-Ulinthieas,  in  Connection  u'Hh  Srurvi/. — The  OphthaliiuC  lltisi>//al 
Ixiimrfs  for  .Inly.  1H.">9,  contains  a  very  interestinir  jiaper  on  this  sul>je(  I   liy  Dr. 

Al.KXAMiKU     HkYSO.N. 

"  Nijrht-l)lindness,'  l>r.  15.  nniaiks,  "most  un(|uestioiiaitiy  occurs  niuch  iiiore 
freqni-ntly  in  scurvy  than  is  jrenerally  siippo.sed.  Imt  in  consc(|iicn(e  of  the  simul- 
taneous existence  of  some  more  serious  symptom,  or  of  symptoms  (d'  a  less 
aniliijruous  (  haracter.  it  fre(|uently  passes  unnoticed,  in  fact,  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, patients  are  <renerally  tdaced  on  the  sick-list  before  it  occurs,  or  at  all 
events  before  it  becomes  s(»  decidetl  as  to  induc(>  the  patient  to  complain  of  it. 
."^till  it  is  almost  certain  that  scurvy  occasionally  shows  itself  without  any  con- 
current defect  of  vision,  while  there  are  other  instances  in  which  nearly  every 
second  case  is  acconiitanie<l  iiy  it. 

"The  followiufj  is  u  remarkable  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  in 
"onnection  with  scurvy.  The  crew  of  Her  Majesty's  brif,nintine,  '(iriH'on,'  em- 
ployed on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  ])revontion  of  the  slave-trade,  had 
been  victualled  on  salt  rations  for  five  months  consecutively,  when  several  of 
the  men  bepm  to  complain  that  they  could  not  see  to  do  their  duty  on  deck  at 
uiirht.  thouirh  the  moon  shone  bri<rhtlyat  the  time.  Amonjisl  themselves  it  was 
calle(l  moon-blindness,  consciiuently  it  did  not  cause  much  alarm,  until  out  of 
about  fifty  white  men,  twenty-two  were  affected,  and  immediately  after  the  sun 
went  down,  they  hail  to  be  led  al)out  on  Xhc.  up])er  deck,  in  a  helpless  state  of 
l)lindness.  There  was  now  just  cause  for  alarm,  as  th(!  vessel  with  so  many  men 
unfit  for  night  duty,  was  hardly  a  match  for  any  of  the  well-armed  slavers  so 
common  on  the  coast  at  that  period.  Fortunately  a  man  presented  himself, 
complainincr  of  a  sore,  and  a  swellinfr  on  the  calf  of  one  of  hia  lej^s,  the  true 
nature  of  which  there  was  no  mistakinj^;  on  examination,  his  g-ums  were  found 
to  be  swollen  and  spon<ry.  lie  was  one  of  those  affected  with  night-blindness ; 
the  other  men  similarly  aflfected  were  next  examined,  as  well  as  those  who.se 
vision  by  night  was  still  good,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  all  of  the  former 
presented  the  most  une(|uivocal  symptoms  of  scurvy,  and  a  few  of  the  latter  had 
spongy  gums.  The  oflicers.  five  iu  number,  were  not  attacked  either  with 
scurvy  or  night-blindness,  but  they  had  a  more  varied  diet  than  the  men.  To 
obtain  fresh  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  the  vessel  anchored  at  Prince's  Lsland, 
and  three  days  afterwards  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hemeralopic  patients  had 
entirely  recovered  their  vision. 

"The  ship's  company  of  the  'Dolphin,'  another  African  cruiser,  had.  in  the 
year  1851,  been  a  long  time  without  obtaining  any  supplies  of  fresh  meat  or 
vegetables ;  consecpiently  scorbutic  symptoms  made  their  appearance,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  were  ten  cases  of  night-ljlindness.  The  medical  officer  mentions 
that  nearly  all  these  men  were  able  to  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of 
three  yards  by  candle-light,  and  even  to  read  a  book  held  close  to  the  candle ; 
but  the  instant  they  went  on  the  upper  deck,  they  gradually  began  to  lose  sight 
of  surrounding  objects,  and  had  to  be  led  about  from  place  to  place.  A  few 
could  plainly  distinguish  the  stars  and  the  top-gallant  masts  and  yards,  but 
below  that  plane  they  could  not  see  anything.  Two  cases  occurred  in  the 
•  Dart,'  while  employed  in  the  Mozambiipic  Channel,  for  the  cure  of  which 
blisters  and  various  other  means  were  used ;  one  improved,  but  the  other 
resisted  various  modes  of  treatment,  until  the  vessel  anchored  in  Simon's  Bay, 
and  fresh  provisions  were  issued  to  the  crew,  when  the  patient,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  assistant-surgeon,  suddenly  got  well. 

'•  Scurvy  made  its  appearance  in  several  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea  in  the  year 
1854,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  it  was  accompanied  with  night-blindness. 
In  the  •  Vengeance'  eleven  men  were  put  on  the  sick-list  for  scurvy,  but  many 

'  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  May  31st,  1859, 
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others  were  suffering  in  a  less  degree.  Eight  cases  of  night-blindness  occurred 
at  the  same  time ;  some  of  these  patients  showed  scorbutic  symptoms,  while 
others  were  apparently  free  from  them.  None  of  the  officers  were  affected  with 
either  of  these  diseases,  which  were  simultaneously  removed  by  a  better  diet. 

"In  1855  there  were  upwards  of  seventy  cases  of  scurvy  in  the  '  Euryalus.' 
but  two  only  of  night-blindness  were  noticed.  Her  Majesty's  ship,  '  Brisk,'  was 
seventy-two  days  in  making  a  passage  round  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco :  con- 
sequently during  all  that  time  no  fresh  meat  or  vegetables  could  be  procured. 
Before  she  reached  the  above  port,  the  surgeon  examined  the  men.  and  found 
twelve  with  scorbutic  symptoms ;  seven  cases  of  night-blindness  had  occurred 
during  the  passage,  and  four  of  these  were  the  worst  cases  of  scurvy.  They  all 
recovered  immediately  after  they  obtained  fresh  meat  and  vegetables. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  scorbutic  night-blindness  occurred 
in  the  ■  Winchester,'  while  she  was  returning  from  India.  Twenty  cases  were 
entered  on  the  sick-list  between  Trincomalee  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
they  all  recovered  when  the  vessel  anchored  at  Simon's  Town,  and  fresh  provi- 
sions were  issued  to  the  crew ;  on  the  passage  between  the  Cape  and  England. 
however,  when  the  men  had  been  for  some  time  victualled  on  salt  provisions. 
the  disease  reappeared  in  the  same  persons,  and  continued  until  they  obtained 
fresh  provisions  at  Spithead. 

"In  convict-ships  proceeding  to  Australia,  both  scurvy  and  night-blindness 
have  frequently  made  their  appearance,  but  the  latter  often  escapes  notice  in 
consequence  of  the  prisoners  being  sent  down  into  prison  either  at.  or  a  little 
after,  sunset.  In  the  '  Marquis  of  Hastings,"'  which  conveyed  prisoners  to 
Hobart  Town  in  1841,  many  cases  of  scurvy  occurred,  and  there  were  ten  of 
night-blindness,  which  presented  no  other  symptoms  of  scorbutic  disease. 

"  In  all  these,  and  in  many  other  instances  of  a  .similar  nature,  the  appearance 
of  the  disease  simultaneously  with  scurvy,  and  its  sudden  disappearance  when  a 
better  diet  is  obtained — the  absence  of  the  disease  in  vessels  in  which  the  men 
have  a  sufiBciency  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  even  though  employed  in  the 
same  localities  with  others  in  which  it  has  made  its  appearance — shows  that  it 
is  entirely  dependent  on  an  improper  or  erroneous  diet." 


MIDWIFEEY. 

40.  Statislical  Study  of  the  Causes  and  Relative  Proportion  of  Stillbirths  in 
Private  Country  Practice. — Dr.  R.  UvedaleWest  has  published  {Lancet.  Nov, 
12,  1859)  a  tabular  view  of  the  stillbirths  which  occurred  in  2.962  cases  of  mid- 
wifery, including  36  twin  cases,  and  comprising,  therefore.  2,998  children  born. 
No  account  is  taken  of  abortions.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  table  : — 

"  The  total  of  stillbirths  from  all  causes,  as  shown  in  the  table  given  above, 
is  111  out  of  2.998  children  born ;  a  proportion  of  1  in  27.  Of  these,  50  were 
putrid  at  birth,  with  various  special  circumstances  noticeable;  8  were  cases  of 
craniotomy;  7  were  cases  in  which  the  death  of  the  child  was  caused  by  difficult 
delivery  of  the  head  in  footling  births,  the  funis  being  compressed ;  in  7  cases, 
where  the  funis  was  prolapsed  early  in  the  labour,  the  death  of  the  child  was 
equally  caused  by  compression  of  that  important  organ  :  3  deaths  are  explained 
by  placenta  prcevia  ;  6  by  the  severity  of  protracted  labours  left  to  the  na- 
tural eff'orts  ;  there  were  only  2  deaths  from  severe  or  protracted  labour  where 
instruments  were  used ;  in  1  case  embryotomy  was  practised  to  effect  the  deli- 
very of  monstrously-adherent  twins,  accounting  for  the  death  of  2  children  ;  in 
2  cases  the  ovum  was  expelled  entire  before  my  arrival,  and  the  children  suffo- 
cated or  drowned ;  2  of  the  children  exhibited  deficient  development  of  the  head ; 
1  was  dropsical — anasarcous  and  ascitic;  4  deaths  are  explained  by  profuse 
hemorrhage  accompanying  the  labour ;  2  by  convulsions  of  the  mother  during 
or  preceding  the  labour  ;  in  1  case  there  was  very  clear  evidence  of  latent  com- 
pression of  the  funis  during  the  labour;  1  death  is  explained  by  difficulty  of 
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tiiruintr  in  a  netrk'fti'd  ciise  of  arin-])rosi'ntiition ;  in  3  oa.scs  the  mothors  were 
either  uiinilniiul  or  seriously  ill;  iu  ii  of  the  non-putrid  eases  the  ])laeenta  was 
either  putrid  or  diseased  ;  and  in  only  7  eases  it  was  not  possible  to  assifrn  a 
cause.  Several  of  the  women  are  shown  to  he  liable  to  u  recurrence  of  dead 
children  born. 

'•The  erirot  of  rye  is  considered  by  some  to  1)0  destructive  of  the  life  of  the 
child.  For  that  reason  1  have  thoutrht  it  rifjht  to  specify  in  every  case,  even  in 
the  ])utrid  ones,  whether  the  erirot  was  or  was  not  j^iven.  It  results  that  the 
cr;;ot  was  triven  in  "J 4  cases  out  of  tiie  wh()le  number  of  111  children  born  deail. 
IJut  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  deaths  where  erjrot  of  rye  had  been  jrivcn  are 
explicable  from  otlier  causes.  I  think  we  may  ac(piit  this  miuh-altuscd  drutr.  and 
especially  so  if  we  study  the  last  list  of  cases — that,  namely,  where  the  'cause 
was  not  manifest."  Let  me  here  explain  that  1  have  <riven  the  er^Mit  of  rye  201 
times  out  o\'  the  last  S(K)  cases  1  have  attended.  This  is  a  fri;rhtful  ])ro])ortion  ; 
but  never  mind.  My  retrister  stands  at  No.  2.WV1  at  the  present  date.  If  the 
list  of  •  cause  not  manifest'  be  now  looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  4  cases 
iu  that  list  fall  within  the  800  cases  alluded  to.  The  crp^ot  of  rye  was  piven  in 
only  1  of  those  4  cases;  precisely  the  proportion  of  ergot  of  rye  for  the  whole 
number  of  SOO — I  in  4. 

"  I  have  thouffht  it  important  in  the  study  of  the  causes  and  the  fref|uency  of 
the  mortality  of  children  durin<r  laliour,  to  insert  in  my  table  the  number  of  each 
case.  It  may  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  far  the  inexperience  of  a  young  prac- 
titioner may  contribute  to  an  increase  of  such  mortality.  Let  us.  for  example, 
examine  the  numbers  of  the  cases  of  craniotomy.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all 
the  cases  that  I  was  exclusively  responsible  for,  fall  within  the  first  1,000.  How 
far  a  gradually  actiuired  ability  in  the  use  of  the  vectis  and  forceps'  may  have 
enabled  me  to  discard  this  wilful  vnirder  from  my  practice,  1  leave  to  the  judg- 

'  It  may  assist  the  reader  in  the  appreciation  of  my  argument  if  I  here  state 
briefly  that  I  delivered,  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  instruments,  in  the  first 
1,000  cases,  4  times  only;  in  the  second  1,000,  16  times  ;  and  In  the  tliird  1,000, 
now  nearly  completed,  77  times,  with  the  result,  as  regards  the  life  of  the  child, 
shown  in  the  text.  And  the  following  extract  from  the  index  to  my  register  will 
illustrate,  though,  perhaps,  more  feebly,  the  advantage  of  artificial  assistance  in 
other  circumstances  of  danger  to  the  life  of  the  foetus  than  mere  protracted  la- 
bour: — 

Fcxis  Prolapsed  ;  in  19  cases  ;  in  which, 
The  child  bom  dead  :  11  cases,  viz.  : — 

Head-presentation ;  left  to  nature  ;  168  B.,  726  G.,  2,400  B. 
"  "  forceps  case :  2,301*  B. 

"  "  difficult  turning  case  :   2,083  B. 

Feet-presentation  :   645,  1,916,  2,057,  2,065,  2,228.     Of  which, 
Child  putrid  :   1,916  G.,  2,057  G.,  2,228  G. 
Placenta  prsevia  :   645  B. 
Arm-presentation  ;  turning  performed  :  69  B. 
The  child  born  alive  :  8  cases,  viz.  : — 

Head-presentation;  left  to  nature  :  1,667  B.,  2,345  G. 
"  "  vectis  used:  1,643  B. 

"  "  turning  performed  :  2,504  B.,  2,553  G.,  2,579  B. 

Arm-presentation;  turning  performed  ;  2,281  G. 
Feet-presentation,  with  placenta  prsevia  ;  1,316  G. 

Convulsions  of  the  Mother, 
Preceding  or  accompanying  the  labour :  2,191,2,320,2,729.     Of  which, 
The  child  born  dead  ;  2  cases,  viz. : — 

Labour  unassisted  :  2,191*  B.,  2,320*  B. 
The  child  born  alive  ;  1  case,  viz. : — 

Delivery  with  vectis  :  2,729*  G. 
It  is  very  probable  that,  although  the  mere  expulsion  of  the  child  might  have 
been  easily  effected  in  cases  2,504,  2,553,  2,579,  and  2,729,  if  they  had  been  left  to 
nature  ;  yet  the  children  would  have  been  all  born  dead,  if  artificial  delivery  had 
not  been  performed. 
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ment  of  my  readers,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  jio^'f  passu  ■with  what  I 
may  call  the  ahoh'fion  of  craniotomy,  or.  at  any  rate,  the  srreatly  diminished 
frequency  of  the  practice,  the  fo-tal  mortality  from  unassisted  protracted  labour 
disappears  also  from  my  practice." 

41.  Statifstical  Report  of  Thirteen  Hundred  Midinifery  Cases  attended  in 
Private  Practice.  By  Anderson  Smith.  F.  R.  C.  S. — Of  1.320  children.  700  were 
males.  620  females.  1,2.5.5  were  born  alive;  65  dead — of  these.  2-i  were  putrid. 
Premature  births  numbered  38  ;  twin  cases,  20  ;  of  these,  35  children  were  born 
alive,  1  dead,  and  4  putrid.  Malpresentations  and  positions  were  58 — namelv, 
forehead  towards  the  pubic  arch,  20  ;  face,  2  ;  breech,  23 ;  of  these,  14  children 
were  born  alive,  7  dead,  and  2  putrid.  Lower  extremities,  8 ;  4  alive,  3  dead, 
and  1  putrid.  Arm,  1  alive.  Compound.  4 ;  1  alive.  3  dead.  Prolapse  of  the 
funis  happened  in  6  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  children  were  stillborn.  Acci- 
dental hemorrhage  occurred  14  times ;  in  10  cases  the  children  were  born  alive, 
in  4  dead.  3  cases  of  complete  placenta  prsevia.  the  children  stillborn ;  2  of 
partial  placenta  praevia.  1  child  alive,  the  other  dead ;  6  cases  of  slight  post- 
partum hemorrhage ;  2  of  epileptic  and  1  of  hysterical  convulsions ;  3  of  perito- 
nitis ;  1  of  mania.  Version  was  had  recourse  to  in  4,  the  forceps  in  25,  and 
craniotomy  in  3  cases.  The  average  duration  of  labour  in  primiparaj  was  18^^ 
hours;  the  shortest  at  the  full  time.  2|  hours. 

Bemarks.—Of  the  41  stillborn,  death  in  29  cases  was  the  result  of  malpre- 
sentation,  accidental  or  unavoidable  hemorrhage,  prolapse  of  the  funis,  or  crani- 
otomy. Of  the  remaining  12  cases,  in  1  instance  the  funis  was  prolapsed  and 
pulseless  before  the  expulsion  of  the  shoulders  ;  2  children  made  ineffectual  efforts 
to  respire;  in  1  case,  the  mother  had  at  her  previous  confinement  been  delivered 
of  a  putrid  fcetus ;  2  were  the  children  of  mothers  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
heart;  1  was  the  second  of  twins  ;  and  the  remainder  were  mostly  prematurely 
born. 

In  the  2  cases  of  partial  placenta  praevia,  I  merely  ruptured  the  membranes, 
and  the  labours  terminated  naturally.  Of  the  3  of  complete,  in  two  instances  I 
tore  through  the  placenta,  turned,  and  brought  down  the  feet.  In  the  third,  I 
was  pursuing  the  same  treatment,  when  a  violent  pain  expelled  the  placenta, 
and,  although  the  hemorrhage  then  ceased,  the  patient  died  on  the  fourth  dav  ; 
and  I  may  here  state  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  1.300  cases  in  which  the 
mother  has  died  from  any  cause  connected  with  parturition. 

Not  once  has  there  occurred  a  case  either  of  retention  of  the  placenta  or 
severe  post-partum  hemorrhage.  Immunity  from  both  these  complications  I 
attribute  mainly  to  two  causes — namely,  the  practice  of  applying  a  binder  as 
soon  as  the  second  stage  of  labour  commences,  tightening  it  directly  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  again  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  abstainino- 
from  the  administration  of  ergot.  By  the  former  the  regular  contraction  of  the 
uterus  is  effected,  and  by  the  latter  its  irregular  contraction  prevented. 

The  number  of  forceps  case,s  appears  great,  but.  as  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  no  bad  consequences  have  resulted  from  their  use ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  laceration  of  the  perineum  is  rather  prevented  than  caused  by 
their  timely  employment. — Lancet,  Nov.  12,  1859. 

42.  Statistics  of  Midwifery  from  the  Records  of  Private  Practice. — Dr.  Dunn 
read  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  a  summary  of  his  midwifery  records 
for  twenty  years.  He  began  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  records  of 
private  practice  might  be  usefully  and  advantageously  contrasted  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  lying-in  hospitals  and  public  institutions ;  and  that  while  his  own 
experience  could  only  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  working  and  middle  classes 
of  society,  he  hoped — seeing  how  important  was  the  influence  which  the  different 
modes  and  habits  of  life  had  upon  the  parturient  process — that  other  Fellows 
of  the  Society  would  not  be  wanting  to  supply  the  desiderata  in  relation  to  the 
other  grades  and  ranks  of  social  life :  not  only  to  the  highest,  to  those  living  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  surrounded  by  the  elegances  and  enjoying  all  the  indulgences 
of  life,  but  also  to  the  lowest,  to  those  sunk  in  the  depths  of  indigence,  ignorance, 
and  penurv,  and  often  without  even  the  ordinarv  comforts  of  life.  The  author 
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considered  tluit  what  had  beiui  said  of  statistics  in  relation  to  medicine  in  <;ent'ral, 
ii]ii>lieil  witli  peculiiir  I'orco  to  ol>sl('trics  in  ]>articular;  for  what  we  wanted  in 
niidwit'ery  "  were  facts,  com|iaraliK'  facts,  ninneroiis  facts,  well  observed,  care- 
fully arranircd.  minutely  classified,  and  acutely  analyzed."  From  IH'.W  to  IS.')(), 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  had  rej^istereil  l.Ol".)  cases  of  midwifery  as  occurrinjjf 
in  his  practice.  Of  these,  after  deducting  'J'iS  for  jircmature  liirtlis.  there  were 
'2.]'.V.]  male,  and  1,1)88  female  chililren.  In  re>iard  to  plurality  of  infants,  tliere 
were  2  cases  of  triplets,  and  I")  of  twins,  lie  had  met  with  '.)  cases  of  monstro- 
sity, one  of  which  was  worthy  of  notice,  and  had  hei'u  ])ut  n])on  record  in  the 
Lmirct  for  A]>ril  '1~.  1S44.  It  was  that  form  of  monstrosity  which  Dr.  A.  (J. 
Otto  has  desiirnated  Mniislndii  hinnti?niiti  nrrriilfornu'.  He  had  met  with  one 
instance  of  the  hydatidiform  or  vesicular  mole,  antl  several  cases  of  cranial  hlood- 
swellinjrs,  W  of  hare-lip,  1  of  cleft  i)alate.  ;{  of  s])ina  liilida.  and  f)  of  imperforate 
anus,  in  one  of  the  last.  Amussat's  operation  for  artilicial  an\is  in  the  left 
luml)ar  reij^ion  was  attempted,  hut  was  not  successful — the  descendinj^  colon 
was  found  to  he  impervious  and  not  larger  than  a  crow-quill.  There  were  170 
stilUiorn  children  in  all,  from  various  causes,  and  in  .'50  cases  death  was  attri- 
butahlc  to  the  ]iressure  of  the  cranial  bones  upon  the  lirain  in  tedious  and  dilTi- 
cult  labours.  There  were  ()()  instances  of  preternatural  presentations.  Of  II 
cases,  in  wiiich  there  was  a  prolapsus  of  the  funis,  8  were  born  dead;  and  of 
these,  in  '.\  instances  the  cord  came  down  with  the  head,  in  2  with  the  head  and 
arm,  in  1  with  the  foot,  and  in  2  with  the  shoulder.  Of  2.")  breech-presentations, 
9  were  stillborn ;  and  of  these,  5  were  putrid.  There  were  three  face-jjresenta- 
tions,  1  child  dead;  11  cases  face  to  pubes  ;  2  head  and  arm,  both  dead  ;  3  hand, 
and  M  footlinjj  cases.  In  the  use  of  th(»  forceps  the  author  confessed  to  have 
had  i)ut  slender  experience.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  ma.xim, 
that  "  a  meddlesome  midwifery  is  a  bad  midwifery,"  he  had  always,  in  tlie  absence 
of  daufrer  to  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  when  convinced,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
the  natural  efforts  would  eifect  delivery,  been  content  to  wait,  and  had  avoided 
instrumental  interference.  He  had  had  ten  cases  of  craniotomy;  two  proved 
fatal  to  the  mothers — one  from  sloughinfr  of  the  bladder,  the  other  from  a  tumour 
at  the  neck  of  the  womb.  Once  satisfied  that  the  child  was  dead,  he  had  never 
hesitated  to  have  recourse,  without  delay,  to  ci'aniotomy.  The  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope in  such  cases  he  considered  of  paramount  importance.  Of  placenta  pra'via, 
six  cases  had  occurred  in  his  practice ;  three  since  the  promulgation  of  Dr.  Simp- 
son's views  and  mode  of  treatment.  He  gave  a  brief  narrative  of  two  of  these  ; 
one  as  having  presented  evidence  to  his  own  mind  that  the  detached  porti(m  of 
the  ])lacenta,  from  its  appearance  and  condition,  had  afforded  the  channel  through 
which  the  blood  had  gushed;  and  the  other  as  being  an  instance  of  the  instan- 
taneous arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  as  soon  as  the  placenta  had  been  entirely  and 
completely  separated  from  the  uterus.  He  had  met  with  thirty  cases  of  adhe- 
rent placenta  requiring  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus ;  and  four 
instances  of  the  hour-glass  contraction.  He  had  witnessed  two  fatal  cases  from 
sheer  exhaustion  after  delivery,  where  the  hemorrhage  before  the  birth  of  the 
child  had  been  great ;  and  one  fatal  case  of  internal  flooding.  Other  fatal  cases 
of  exhaustion  he  referred  to,  which  were  unconnected  with  the  loss  of  blood. 
One  interesting  and  instructive  case  had  come  under  his  notice,  in  which,  while 
the  mother  lay  in  a  state  of  coma  from  an  apoplectic  seizure,  and  the  phenomena 
of  life  were  reduced  to  a  mere  series  of  automatic  movements,  a  foetus  of  five  or 
six  months  was  expelled  from  the  woml>.  Of  twelve  cases  of  puerperal  fever 
which  had  occurred,  three  were  acute,  and  terminated  fatally.  In  one  of  these, 
the  placenta  had  been  found  adherent,  with  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
and  great  hemorrhage.  In  all,  excepting  where  an  hereditary  tendency  existed 
to  mental  disease,  the  loss  of  blood  had  been  great.  Of  puerperal  convulsions, 
he  had  met  with  four  cases — none  fatal ;  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  six,  and  two 
proved  fatal;  of  scarlatina,  three,  and  one  died. 

Dr.  Tanner  remarked  that  the  ruling  law  in  Dr.  Dunn's  practice  seemed  to 
have  been  the  old  proverb,  that  "meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad."  Dr.  Tanner 
considered  that  this  rule  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  In  practice 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  consider  the  life  of  the  mother,  but  also  to  how 
great  an  extent  we  might  beneficially  mitigate  her  sufferings.   A  lingering  labour 
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could  hardly  bo  otherwise  than  injurious  to  both  mother  and  child.  Althouah 
liis  practice  had  been  much  smaller  than  Mr.  Dunn's,  yet  during  the  last  twelve 
years  he  had  employed  the  forceps  much  more  frecpiently  than  this  gentleman, 
and  had  obtained  only  the  happiest  results  from  such  a  proceeding.  He  had 
n(n'cr  found  the  slightest  mischief  result  from  it  either  to  offspring  or  parent. — 
!/«/.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Nov.  12,  18.59. 

43.  Sirhicss  of  Pregnancy. — Dr.  C.  E.  Bagot  calls  attention  {Dublin  Med. 
Press.  Oct.  12.  18.59)  to  the  employment  of  calomel  pushed  to  slight  salivation 
as  a  most  successful  mode  of  relieving  this  sometimes  intractable  and  dangerous 
affection;  a  practice  which  he  recommended  in  184(3.  In  that  year  he  had  under 
his  care  a  woman  labouring  under  that  extreme  form  of  sickness  from  pregnancy 
which  placed  life  in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy.  I  had  tried  all  the  usual 
remedies  suggested  in  such  cases,  and  found  them  one  after  another  to  fail  in 
producing  any  relief.  Although  there  were  no  symptoms  whatsoever  which 
would  make  me  suppose  that  any  inflammation  was  either  the  proximate  or 
remote  cause  of  the  sickness,  T  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  mercury,  and  having 
had  some  experience  of  the  powers  of  calomel  in  allaying  other  forms  of  vomit- 
ing, I  tixed  on  the  administration  of  this  preparation,  steadily  persevering  in  its 
use  until  her  gums  showed  appearances  of  salivation,  which  they  did  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  treatment  resulted  in  the  best  effects.  Immediately  that  slight 
salivation  took  place,  the  vomiting,  previously  so  persistent,  at  once  ceased, 
food  remained  on  the  stomach,  the  patient  rapidly  recovered,  and  was  in  due 
time  safely  delivered  of  a  full-grown  infant. 

The  sickness  of  this  patient.  Dr.  B.  says,  was  of  the  very  worst  form,  her 
symptoms  were  so  urgent  that  he  despaired  of  her  existence  being  prolonged ; 
her  prostration  of  strength  was  excessive ;  her  emaciation  extreme ;  her  pulse 
a  small  thread ;  she  had  no  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium ;  neither  had  she  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  womb,  nor  the  least  uneasiness  on  pressure  over  that  organ  ; 
she  had  no  febrile  nor  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  yet  the  most  complete  relief 
followed  the  exhibition  of  the  mercurial  pushed  to  slight  salivation. 

In  two  subsequent  pregnancies  this  patient  suffered  equally  from  the  same 
urgent  symptoms,  and  on  both  occasions  she  was  relieved  by  the  same  medicine. 

44.  Norynal  Hupertrophy  of  the  Heart  during  Pregnancy. — In  our  numl)er 
for  July  last  (p.  276)  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  the  researches  of  M.  Larcher  on 
this  subject,  and  shall  now  furnish  a  fuller  account  of  them. 

Mr.  Larcher  has  had  ample  means  of  investigating  this  subject  at  the  Paris 
Maternite,  for  he  has  examined  180  pregnant  women,  the  greater  numl'cr  of 
whom  succumbed  to  puerperal  fever — no  lesion  having  preceded  or  given  rise  to 
the  condition  of  the  heart  observed  in  them.  The  conclusion  he  comes  to  is, 
that  the  heart  is  normally  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy  during  gestation.  The 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  become  increased  by  at  least  from  a  fourth  to  a  third 
in  thickness,  its  texture  being  also  more  firm  and  its  colour  more  bright — the 
right  ventricle  and  the  auricles  retaining  their  normal  thickness.  These  observa- 
tions, made  by  M.  Larcher,  date  back  some  thirty  years,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  ones,  made  with  great  exactitude,  by  M.  Ducrest,  upon 
100  other  women :  but  why  this  paper  has  been  so  long  in  being  published  no 
explanation  is  given. 

Within  certain  limits  this  condition  of  things  may  co-exist  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  health:  but  it  none  the  less  may  be  taken  to  express  a  predisposition 
to  congestions  and  hemorrhages.  If,  as  the  general  rule,  the  hypertrophy  gra- 
dually disappears  after  parturition,  it  may  be  otherwise  in  exceptional  instances, 
especially  where  the  recurrence  of  pregnancy  has  been  frequent,  and  with  short 
intervals.  Is  this  not  a  cause  of  the  varied  lesions  of  the  circulatory  apparatus 
so  commonly  met  with  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children,  either  at  too 
premature  an  epoch,  at  too  brief  intervals,  or  during  an  unfavourable  condition 
of  health  ?  There  is  every  reason,  too,  to  believe  that  the  bronchitis,  which  is 
so  common  during  pregnancy,  derives  much  of  its  character  of  persistency  from 
this  condition  of  the  heart.  Again,  may  we  not  attribute  to  this  the  greater 
danger  of  pneumonia  when  developed  in  pregnant  women,  and  the  frequency  with 
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which  aUorliou  thru  orcurs  ?  'I'lic  Viirimis  tonus  of  licmoriha^ic  met  with  in 
jiro-rnaiuy,  as  rpislaxis.  lia'mo|itvsis.  inctroiiliagiu,  ami  aimidcw.  ivrc  likewise 
ln-i'ilis|>usiMl  to  liy  this  hyiKTliopliy.  iioniuil  (hoiijrh  it  bi-.  Allhou^'^h  pri'fiuauiy 
may.  in  tlu>  majority  of  oiisrs,  susju-nd  or  reniii'r  sUiwiT  thr  proffrrss  of  pulmo- 
nary consinnplion.  the  jjroijrcss  ol"  this  atVcction  ln-ronus  acci'k'rali'il  iil'tiT 
iK'livi-ry,  antl  tho  still  hvin-rtrophit'd  hrart  increases  the  perturlialion  ol'  the 
respiratory  apparatus. —  )l<  ,1.  Tiims  autl  (i\tz.,  Decemlier  '.],  IS;')'.).  IVom  Arrhivts 
It'eiu'raltH,  tome  .\iii. 

45.  Iiirrrtril  ilrriis  lirjihtml  tiflcr  (i  Lapse  of  urn rJji  Tirrire  Mnii/hs. — Dr. 
CnAKi.Ks  Wkst  rep»)rts  (Mrd.  Tiiiun  mul  Gaz.,  Oct.  21),  IlH;")"))  the  foUowing  case 
of  this  :— 

A.  A.,  ajjeil  2"),  a])plie(l  at  the  ont-palieuts'  room  of  St.  Bartholomew's  IJos- 
])ital.  Aniriist  2".  18.")4,  when  she  pave  the  following  history  of  herself; — 

She  hail  been  married  live  years,  anil  had  <:iven  Itirth  to  two  children,  of  whom 
the  former  was  I  torn  after  a  natural  laliour  two  years  and  a  half  since  ;  the  second 
on  l)ctoi)er  1('>.  iSfjH.  The  child  in  this  instance  also  was  horn  alive  after  an  easy 
labour,  l)ut  the  placenta  was  retained  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  during  which 
time  very  great  hemorrhage  took  place,  and  in  conseipiencc  of  it  the  patient 
became  insensible,  and  was.  therefore,  unal)le  to  say  whether  it  was  eventually 
removed  by  hand,  or  e.\])elleil  by  the  natural  efforts.  She  was  left  l>y  lier  laljour 
in  a  state  of  such  extreme  weakness  that  she  was  (piite  unable  to  suckle  her  child  ; 
and  sufl'ered  in  addition  from  much  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  diarrhiea.  These 
ailments  conlined  her  to  l)ed;  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  ]»hlegmasia  dolens 
of  the  riu'ht  leg  came  on.  for  which  leeches  were  ai)j»lied,  and  otiier  treatment 
was  adojited.  until,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  weeks,  she  sought  admission  into 
the  Loudon  Hospital,  where  she  remained  for  a  month,  and  left  the  hospital 
much  benefited  as  far  as  that  ailment  was  concerned. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  hospital,  and  about  three  months  after  confinement, 
the  menses  first  reapjieared.  From  theQrst  they  were  profuse,  and  intermingled 
with  coagula;  they  lasted  longer  than  natural,  and  returned  more  frequently, 
and  for  some  time  she  had  completely  lost  count  as  to  when  her  periods  were 
due,  so  frequent  was  their  return,  so  almost  constant  their  presence,  while  an 
abundant  yellowish  leucorrha'a  appeared  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  the 
sanguineous  discharge.  The  return  of  the  hemorrhage  compelled  her  on  each 
occasion  to  keep  her  bed;  but  in  spite  of  this  precaution  she  had  been  reduced 
by  it  to  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  exhaustion,  her  skin  was  sallow,  her  pulse 
very  feeble,  and  very  frequent,  and  she  had  the  aspect  of  a  patient  sufrering  from 
advanced  malignant  di.sease. 

On  making  a  vaginal  examination,  a  tumour  of  an  oval  form  was  discovered 
hanging  down  for  about  two  inches  and  a  half  through  the  os  uteri,  which  closely 
surrounded,  but  did  not  constrict  it.  Suspicion  was  raised  as  to  its  nature  by 
finding  that  the  pedicle  of  the  tumour  was  of  the  same  thickness  as  its  extremity, 
and  also  by  the  fingers  when  passed  up  behind  it  encountering  a  cul-de-sac,  as 
if  the  uterus,  with  the  exception  of  its  orifice,  were  inverted,  lieraorrhage  was 
not  excited  by  the  examination,  but  a  rather  abundant  blood-stained  purulent 
leucorrhrea.  The  ])atient  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  on  the 
29th  the  diagnosis  was  established  l)y  the  following  means  : — 

1st.  The  uterine  sound  carried  round  the  jiedicle  of  the  tumour  encountered 
resistance  to  its  further  passage  all  round  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch.  The 
finger,  though  introduced  easily  behind  the  tumour,  could  not  be  passed  in  front 
of  it,  as  the  anterior  lip  was  too  closely  in  contact  with  it. 

2d.  The  fingers  introduced  into  the  rectum  could  without  much  difTiculty  be 
carried  above  the  fundus  of  the  tumour,  showing  that  the  body  felt  per  vaginam 
was  not  an  out-growth  from  the  uterus,  but  the  uterus  itself  in  an  altered 
position. 

3d.  If  while  one  hand  was  in  the  vagina  the  other  was  pressed  firmly  over 
the  symphysis  pubis  ;  at  first,  no  body  was  felt  between  the  two  hands.  Pres- 
sure made  against  the  tumour  in  the  vagina,  however,  brought  it  before  long 
within  the  grasp  of  the  other  hand,  when  it  was  possible,  through  the  thin 
abdominal  walls,  not  only  to  distinguish  its  contour,  but  eveu  to  perceive  the 
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circular  depression  in  its  upper  part  which  indicated  the  point  of  inversion  of 
the  woml). 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith's  case'  sutrgestod  an  imitation  of  his  proceedings,  and.  accord- 
ingly, after  efforts  made  with  the  hand  by  grasping  and  compressing  the  womb 
to  restore  its  position,  or  at  least  t<»  render  it  more  yielding,  an  air-pessary  was 
introduced  into  the  vagina  and  inflated  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  patient  could 
bear.  On  the  following  morning  the  os  uteri  was  found  much  more  dilated,  and 
its  tissue  much  more  yielding,  so  that  the  fingers  could  now  be  passed  all  round 
the  tumour  with  ease,  and  everywhere  discovered  the  inversion  of  the  substance 
of  the  womb.  Manipulation  of  the  inverted  uterus  was  repeated  daily  until  the 
nth  of  September,  and  the  pessary  was  on  each  occasion  reintroduced  and  rein- 
flated.  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  on  which  it  was  discontinued,  in  order  to 
obtain  relief  for  the  bowels. 

It  did  not  seem,  however,  that  much  was  gained  by  the  proceedings  beyond 
that  increased  dilatation  of  the  os  which  was  obtained  by  the  first  introduction 
of  the  pessary.  The  vaginal  walls,  indeed,  were  rendered  more  yielding  by  the 
extension  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  pessary,  so  that  the  whole 
uterus  admitted  of  being  pushed  up  in  the  pelvis  more  readily  than  before,  but 
no  change  was  effected  in  the  relation  of  the  inverted  body  itself.  A  very 
offensive  leucorrhcea  had  been  excited  by  the  pessary,  and  its  distension  had 
occasioned  a  very  painful  stretching  of  the  vagina ;  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
patient's  health  was  already  much  better  than  at  the  time  of  her  admission ; 
she  had  already  gained  strength,  and  her  complexion  had  lost  something  of  its 
sickly  hue. 

I  now  attempted  to  modify  the  instrument,  and  had  a  pessary  constructed  so 
as  to  expand  at  its  upper  third  more  than  elsewhere,  in  order  to  avoid  needless 
stretching  of  the  vag-ina:  while  it  was  fitted,  by  means  of  a  wire  stem,  to  a 
girdle  which  encircled  the  body  in  order  to  obtain  a  fixed  point  from  which  the 
pressure  should  act ;  a  condition  altogether  absent  in  the  air-pessary  as  at  first 
employed. 

This  was  first  tried  on  September  20,  the  patient  having  remained  since  the 
5th  without  any  attempts  at  the  replacement  of  the  organ.  Some  advantage 
seemed  to  be  gained  by  the  pessary  thus  modified.  It  retained  its  position  well, 
and  seemed  to  produce  less  discomfort,  and  to  cause  a  less  profuse  and  less  offen- 
sive discharge.  Still  it  did  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  uterus  itself, 
its  force  being  rather  expended  in  stretching  the  vagina. 

After  a  few  days'  trial.  I  accordingly  removed  it.  and  had  another  constructed 
of  smaller  dimensions,  under  the  impression  that  if  it  were  introduced  within  the 
OS  uteri  and  there  inflated  it  was  more  likely  to  expand  the  uterine  walls,  and 
thus  to  replace  the  organ  than  by  any  mere  pressure  exerted  from  below  upwards 
against  the  fundus  of  the  womb.  On  October  3.  this  new  apparatus  was  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  and  though  no  effect  was  produced  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  was  reintroduced  on  the  4th,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  forty-eight 
hours  in  its  position.  On  the  .ith,  the  patient  complained  of  a  good  deal  of  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  though  not  of  more  than  she  had  experienced  on  some  former 
occasions ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  glad  surprise  that,  on  the  6th,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  organ  had  resumed  its  natural  position. 

The  OS  uteri  was  widely  open  so  as  readily  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  its  lips 
were  much  swollen,  the  uterine  sound  passed  nearly  three  and  a  half  inches,  and 
the  womb  was  now  felt  in  its  natural  position  by  the  hand  placed  over  the  pubes. 
The  patient  was  kept  quiet  in  bed.  and.  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  the  urine 
was  drawn  off"  by  the  catheter.  On  the  Tth.  the  sound  ascertained  that  the  womb 
still  retained  its  proper  position.  Menstruation  came  on  on  the  evening  of  that 
day.  and  continued  scantily  until  the  llth  ;  and  on  the  13th.  the  sound  disco- 
vered the  uterus  to  have  somewhat  contracted,  and  now  to  measure  scarcely 
three  inches ;  and  on  the  18th.  the  patient  left  the  hospital  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  and  having  walked  about  for  some  days  without  inconvenience. 

Di".  West  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  best  mode  of  employing  the 

'  See  number  of  this  journal  for  Julj,  1S5S,  p.  270. 
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uir-iu'ssary,  wliicli  in;i_v  lu-  ot"  use  to  lluisi'  wlm  lionMl'lcr  lucrt  with  a  siinilar 
case : — 

"  1st.  NeilluT  in  this  rase  iinr  ii\  aunllicr  wliic-h  lainr  niulcr  my  cari',  soiue 
ten  years  airo.  ilid  any  Ix-netit  appi'ar  In  result  IVtuu  uianipulaliou  of  tlie  wonih, 
ov  I'liiui  any  attempts  witli  llie  liand  to  re|)lace  the  oiMran.  or  to  ri'duee  its  bulk. 
The  utility  of  sueh  entleavours  will.  1  apprehend,  be  limited  to  instance.s  of 
recent  inversion,  ov  to  those  exeeptiiuial  eases  in  wliicli  tiie  womb  remains 
comparatively  yieldiuL^  and  ilaccid  some  weeks  after  the  occui'rence  of  the  ac<'i- 
drnt.  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  tlmsc  reportfd  liv  \h\  Heleombe,'  an<l  Dr. 
Miller.'' 

"■Jd.  Many  inconveniences  attend  the  employment  of  the  common  air-pessary, 

(inrtly  from  the  want  of  some  ii.xed  support  to  retain  it  in  its  ])lace.  and  ])artly 
roni  the  circumstance  that  the  pressure  it  exerts  beinjj:  ecpial  in  all  directions, 
a  nu>st  painful  distension  of  the  vajrina  is  iuseparai)le  from  any  attemjit  to  e.xert 
efficient  counter-pressure  ajrainst  the  inverted  woml). 

"  ;Ul.  This  disadvantaj;t'  may  be  easily  overcome  by  nu'ans  of  a  licit  to  fasten 
round  the  waist,  the  anterior  half  of  which,  made  of  steel,  serves  as  a  fi.\ed  i)oiut 
for  a  metallic  wire,  which  is  attached  to  a  small  wooden  disk  or  cup  that  bears 
the  ])essary.  The  jiessary  itself,  made  of  vulcanized  India-rublier,  and  in  thi.s 
instance  four  inches  lonii'  by  five  in  circumfi'rence  at  its  middle,  was  rendered 
comparatively  inelastic  at  its  lower  half  by  the  introduction  of  several  layer.s  of 
linen  lietween  the  folds  of  the  Imlia-rultber,  while  no  such  material  intervened  to 
prevent  the  full  e.xpansicni  of  its  upper  half  when  it  was  filled  with  air  by  means 
of  the  syriuue  throuyh  the  elastic  tube  that  was  connected  with  it.  15y  this 
means  continued  i)ressure  was  exercised  against  the  fundus  of  the  inverted  uterus, 
without  painful  distension  of  the  vajiina. 

•■4th.  1  am  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  re]dacement  of  the 
uterus  is  ell'ected,  and  doubt  whether  it  is  due  to  the  direct  pressure?  of  the  pes- 
sary against  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  so  much  as  to  the  unfuldinji'  of  the  uterine 
■wall  iiy  the  instrument  when  introduced  into  tlie  shallow  cuUlc-f^dc  within  the 
OS  uteri,  formed  by  the  still  uniuvorted  portion  of  the  cervix.  If  this  supposi- 
tion be  correct,  one's  endeavour  in  any  I'uture  case  would  be,  first,  to  introduce 
a  small  pessary  within  the  os,  in  ordei;  to  dihite  the  aperture,  and  to  follow  this 
up  by  the  employment  of  one  somewhat  largi'r,  with  the  view  of  thus  unfolding 
the  wall  of  the  organ,  rather  than  to  force  the  fundus  upwards  by  direct  pres- 
sure aii'aiust  it," 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

46.  Poisoninrj  ivith  Sulphorij'^inide  of  Potassium. — Dr.  Setsciiknow,  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  supplies  the  following  inferences  as  to  the  action  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  on  animal  bodies ;  in  his  experiments  he  used  frogs  as  the  animals  to  be 
operated  on,  except  in  one  instance,  when  a  rabbit  was  selected, 

(a.)  The  suljthocyanide  introduced  into  the  stomach  acts  as  a  poison;  causes 
decrease  of  the  muscular  irritability,  and  destroys  life. 

[h.)  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  poisoning  l)y  sulphocyauide,  either  by  intro- 
duction of  the  poison  into  the  stomach  by  the  mouth,  or  by  injection  of  it  under 
the  skin,  decreases  more  quickly  than  the  motive  power  of  the  animal. 

(c.)  Brought  into  contact,  in  solution,  with  muscular  structure,  it  does  not 
produce  direct  paralysis  of  muscle. 

((/.)  The  symptoms  induced  by  this  salt  when  introduced  into  the  body,  prove 
that  the  action  of  the  poison  is  primarily  exerted  on  the  brain,  then  upon  the 
spinal  cord,  and  through  these  nerve  centres  on  the  organs  of  locomotion  and 
sensation. 

(e.)  When  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  its  action  may  be  excited  for  a  time 

'  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1841,  vol.  vii.  p.  783. 
^  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  December,  1851. 
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by  external  irritation ;  but  this  action  or  irritation  ceases  much  sooner  in  the 
heart  than  in  the  voluntary  muscles  in  cases  where  the  poison  has  been  inserted 
under  the  skin.  On  the  contrary,  in  cases  where  the  poison  was  introduced  by 
the  mouth,  the  heart,  even  to  the  period  of  three  hours  after  the  administration, 
and  when  the  animal  was  reactionless  (rcacfionslos),  may  be  excited  to  contrac- 
tion. The  author,  therefore,  infers  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
modes  of  poisoning.  In  most  instances  the  heart  ceases  to  act  during-  the  dias- 
tole, and  is  left  full  of  blood. 

In  one  instance  noted  by  Dr.  Setschenow,  he  injected  a  portion  of  concentrated 
solution  of  the  sulphocyanide  into  the  external  jugular  vein  of  a  rabbit.  Death 
was  almost  momentary,  with  convulsions.  A  cjuarter  of  an  hour  after  the  ope- 
ration the  heart  was  found  rigid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  of  the  hinder 
extremities  were  also  found  rigid.  In  this  example  it  was  admitted  by  the 
experimentalist  that  by  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the  muscles,  their 
paralysis  and  death  result.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Bernard's  view  is  admit- 
ted as  correct ;  but  Setschenow  qualifies  the  admission  by  trying  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  absence  of  irritability  of  muscular  fibre  and  actual 
death. — B.  and  F.  Med.-Chirurg.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1859,  from  Archivfur  Path.  Anat. 
und  Phys.,  von  R.  Virchow,  Sept.,  1858. 

47.  Poisoning  hy  Cyanide  of  Potassium  — Dr.  A.  Schauexsteix.  in  a  com- 
munication on  poisoning  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  gives  an  account  of  five  cases 
of  death  by  the  cyanide.  The  author,  who  is  a  judicial  chemist,  comments  upon 
the  great  increase  of  deaths  by  suicide  through  the  agency  of  this  poison.  Thus, 
in  Vienna,  from  1851  to  1856,  only  two  poisonings  were  noted,  one  of  which  was 
doubtful ;  while  from  August,  1857.  to  December,  1858,  no  less  than  five  cases 
came  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  author.  In  proportion  to  this  in- 
crease of  deaths  from  the  cyanide  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  of  deaths 
from  arsenic. 

Dr.  Schauenstein  relates  at  length  three  of  the  cases  observed,  and  in  brief 
the  pathology  of  the  two  others.  In  all  cases  the  death  seems  to  have  been 
sudden.  In  one  case,  in  a  young  girl,  strong  tetanic  spasms  came  on  directly 
after  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  death  took  place  in  less  than  an  hour.  In 
the  second  case,  occurring  in  a  young  man,  death  took  place  almost  instantly, 
and  with  no  striking  symptoms.  The  third  case  was  similar;  no  note  of  the 
symptoms  in  the  remaining  two  cases  is  given,  but  Dr.  Schauenstein  observes, 
that  in  several  of  the  cases  death  took  place  suddenly,  as  in  apoplexy. 

In  all  the  cases  a  post-mortem  examination  was  conducted,  but  the  appear- 
ances observed  are  considered  by  the  author  as  offering  nothing  very  character- 
istic.    They  were : — 

(a.)  The  brain  containing  more  or  less  blood. 

Ih.)  The  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  dark,  and  of  thick  consistency. 

(c.)  The  condition  of  the  stomach  various.  In  one  case  the  mucous  surface 
presented  no  particular  colouring.  In  the  case  where  life  was  prolonged  nearly 
an  hour  the  mucous  membrane  was  slightly  red.  but  ofifered  no  other  extraordi- 
nary appearance.  In  another  case,  the  death  being  very  sudden,  the  mucous 
membrane  was  of  a  dark  red  colour,  swollen,  and  in  places  covered  with  nume- 
rous bloody  points  ;  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  also  of  blood-red  colour ; 
the  two  remaining  cases  of  the  five  presented  similar  appearances  in  a  less 
degree. 

\d.)  The  smell  of  prussic  acid  in  the  stomach  was  very  evident  in  four  of  the 
cases.  But  in  one  case,  on  account  of  the  cpiantity  of  undigested  food  in  the 
stomach,  the  smell  remained  hidden  entirely. 

-  (e.)  The  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  was  strongly  alkaline,  and  in 
every  case  chemical  research  proved  without  doubt  the  presence  of  prussic  acid; 
but  constantly  formic  acid  was  also  found,  showing  that  prussic  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach is  transformed  into  formic  in  many  cases. 

[This  latter  fact,  one  of  great  interest,  was  originally  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Schauenstein  in  the  "  Wochenbl.  der  Zeitschrift  der  k.  k.  Ges.  der  Aerzte,  No. 
3,  1857."] 

Dr.  Schauenstein,  in  commenting  on  the  cases,  opines  that  there  are  no  true 
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i.mldistiiiirnisl.inir  palholo-ri.-al  iii.lii-a(i..i.s  l.v  wl.irh  tin-  (.|r,Tts  ..f  tlio  p,.i.,m 
nui  1h'  snU'h-  proiioimccd.  lie  Curlh.T  oliscrvrs  lliiit  the  cli.'mi.iil  dctcli. 'u  nnv 
\n\on\v  minullv  dinicnlt  m  iiistaiK-cs  wlicrc.  Inmi  the  l.odv  liavin--  l.ccn  dcali 
sovrral  dins,  or  haviujr  undcrf;,.m'  u  rapid  .l('(()mp..siii„i,.  il„.  pui.s'.ii  has  hccn 
di'r..inp..s('d.-yy.  ,„„/  F.  Mr,l..('/unny.  h'rr..  Or\.,  IS;-^!!.  fr,,,,,  Zrilsrhnff  dr, 
k:  k.  (.Ti'sdlsschaft.  </,  r  vlf*-/*-  zu  Wnii,  No.  I.  Jan.  .{.  Ih.")'*. 

48.  Jr//V;7j  ,/  Sirurhiiinr  m>,l  Xin.lino.—ln   tw(.   papci-s.  pii».lislu'd  in  \\^^^ 
J^rncridinffs  of  (hr  h', ,,/<,(  Irish   Anidniii/,  Novcnilicr  '2<\,  lH.')ri,  and  June  2H 
18.>8,  the  Rev.  PioC'ssor   IIakjhtd.v  draws  altcntion  to  tin-  oppnsiti"  cIianK-U'r 
ol  till'  spcntic  a.-lions  of  strwlmino  and  nicofino  on  the  muscular  system     From 
tho  woll-known  lacts  that  strvrlinin.-  produces  tetanic  conlraction  (.V  the  muscles 
whilst  nieotme  IS  a  most   powerful  a-ent.  whether  administered  in  the  form  of 
tol.acco-smoUe  or  of  infusion   of  the  h'aves.  in   reliixin-  muscular  aclicm   Mr 
Jlau.-hton  was  led  to  I.elieve  that   these  poisons  mi-ht   he  used  as  antidotes  to 
each  other,  and  with  a  view  of  testine;  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  he  made  a 
series  ot  experiments.     These  experiments  were  made  l.v  int  rodiicin-'  fro-s  into 
separate  solutions  of  nicoiine  and  slrvchnine.  and  into'similar  solniions^mixed 
tofrether.     lie  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  nicotine  has  th(>  act((ui  of  ivtanl- 
ing.  aiul  in  certain  cases  of  completely  couuteractinfr,  the  ellects  of  strychnine 
In  one  experiment  a  frofr  hail  lived  for  fortv-seven  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  two 
solutions,  of  which  one  would  have  destroyed  life  in  four  minutes;  the  other 
would  have  produced  paralysis  in  one  minute,  and  destroved  life  in  twentv-lhree 
minutes  ;  and  yet.  in  the  mixture,  the  animal  lived  fortv-seven  minutes  anil  after- 
wards lor  twenty-four  hours.     In  another  experiment  the  frofr,  immersed  in  a 
similar  mixture  of  the  poisons  for  ten  minutes,  ultimately  recovered   the  eirect 
ol  the  strychnine  hohvr  completely  ol.viated  l.v  the  action  of  the  nicotine     Sinee 
the  announcement  of  Mr.  Hau-htou\s  results.  J)r.  O'Reilly,  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri 
actiUL"-  ajxin  the  su.i:-.<rcstion,  has  successfully  treated  a  case  of  poisoninir  i)V  strych- 
nine by  the  administration  of  infusion  of  tol.aceo  leaves.    The  j.atien?  had  taken 
SIX  -Trains  of  strychnia;  an  emetic  had  heen  administered  which  had  produced 
vomitinir.  hut  notwnthstandiuir,  the  usual  symi)toms  were  fully  deveh.i.ed.     I)r 
O'Reilly  writes:  "One  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  "taken  the  i.oisoii 
we  o-aye  him  the  first  dose  of  the  tobacco  infusion,  which  he  swallowed  with 
dinuulty.     We  continued  it  in  tabh\spoonful  doses  at  intervals  of  five  minutes 
until  he  had  taken  half  the  quantity  infused,  before  we  had  noticed  a  favourabie 
chan.o-e.     Then  the  muscles  became  relaxed,  the  si)asms  less  severe,  and  the 
intervals  between  them  lou<rer;  and  so  conscious  was  the  patient  of  relief,  that 
he  constantly  called  for  the  tobacco  juice  when  he  found  the  jiaroxysm  ap])r'oach- 
ing.    This  encouraged  us  to  persevere  with  the  infusion,  prolonjrinir  the  intervaLs 
between  each  dose  as  the  frequency  of  the  spasms  abated  ;  until  finally,  after 
twelve  houi-s.  they  disappeared,  leavinfr  him  in  a  state  of  fearful  nervous' pros- 
tration, from  which  he  recovered  in  a  few  days  under  a  careful  tonic  treatment 
Ihe  whole  quantity  of  tobacco  u.sed  in  making  the  infusion  was  one  ounce  and 
two  drachms."— i?.  and  F.  Med.-Chirunj.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1859. 

49.  Arsenic,  Fallacy  of  Sources  of,  in  Dead  Bodies.— Dr.  Loi.s  records  the 
fact  of  his  having  made  examinations  of  various  specimens  of  brass.  He  disco- 
vered ai-senic  in  ten  specimens  of  brass,  and  in  some  s]>ecimons  in  large  quanti- 
ties. He  considers  this  point  as  of  iini)ortance  to  the  medical  jurist,  inasmuch 
as  various  brazen  ornaments— such  as  medals  and  rosaries,  which  are  laid  so 
fre(piently  in  coffins — may.  by  undergoing  change  in  the  presence  of  the  products 
of  decomposition,  supply  to  the  remains  the  poison  which  a  chemist  may  be 
instructed  to  search  for  in  the  exhumations  of  persons  who  have  been  thouo-ht 
to  (he  from  poison.— 5.  and  F.  Med.-Chirurq.  Rev..  Oct.,  18.59.  from  Oesterr 
/^^>{^<hnft.f  pracf.  Ht-ilk.,  No.  xlix.,  1859 ;  "and  Vierteljahrs&chrift  f.  prakL 
tfei/A-.,  No.  xvi.,  L859.  J    J    r 
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Tfi'phining  for  Epilepaj/  and  Insanity. — Dr.  D.  Braixard  gives  (Chicago 
Med.  Journ.,  Oct.,  1859)  brief  notices  of  six  cases  in  which  he  trephined  for 
epilepsy  and  insanity.  Thoiiph  these  were  not  related  with  sufficient  details  to 
be  satisfactory,  they  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  quoted  : — 

"  This  operation  was  performed  on  a  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  affected  with 
epilepsy  and  some  mental  derangement  for  about  four  months.  The  point  chosen 
was  the  left  side  of  the  occiput  below  the  protuberance,  the  seat  of  a  tumour 
which  had  existed  for  many  years,  and  caused  an  al)Sorption  of  the  bone  and  a 
roughening  of  its  surface.  The  two  tables  at  the  point  of  the  operation  were 
found  consolidated  and  of  an  ivory  hardness,  and  the  skull  of  but  half  its  natural 
thickness.  The  dura  mater  was  vascular  and  adherent  to  the  pia  mater.  The 
patient,  who  had  been  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Chambers,  of  Charleston.  Coles 
('ounty.  111.,  returned  home  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  very  quiet,  and 
much  improved  in  his  health.  If  kept  from  the  exciting  causes  of  insanity, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  entire  recovery. 

'•  We  have  notes  of  five  other  cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed  for 
epilepsy,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  alteration  of  the  mental  faculties. 

'•The  first  of  these  was  that  of  a  young  man.  John  Ladrigan.  cut  upon  the 
head  at  two  points  by  an  axe  in  the  forests  of  Wisconsin.  One  wound  extended 
from  the  median  line,  at  the  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  to  the 
left  side  three  inches.  The  edge  of  the  axe  penetrated  the  substance  of  the  brain 
deeply,  portions  of  which  escaped.  The  other  cut,  also  on  the  left  side,  followed 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  and  was  as  deep  and  as 
long  as  the  other.  At  each  a  large  piece  of  bone  was  partially  separated,  one  edge 
passing  upon  the  brain,  and  the  other  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  cranium. 

'•This  man  stated  that  he  had  been  left  as  in  a  hopeless  condition  by  the 
physicians  who  were  called  to  see  him,  but  recovered  with  the  wounds  in  the 
condition  we  have  mentioned,  the  right  superior  and  inferior  members  being 
aff"ected  with  paralysis  and  contraction.  He  was  also  subject  to  very  frequent 
and  severe  paroxysms  of  epilepsy,  which  occurred  sometimes  daily. 

'•This  man  was  operated  on  before  the  class  of  Rush  Medical  College. 

"The  whole  of  the  displaced  fragment  of  bone  at  the  seat  of  the  anterior 
wound  was  removed  by  three  applications  of  the  crown  of  the  trephine.  He 
recovered  perfectly;  had  but  one  slight  epileptic  paroxysm  afterwards,  and 
gradually  recovered  considerable  use  of  the  members.  No  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  posterior  wound. 

"  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  from  Kendall  County,  Illinois.  He 
received  a  blow  above  the  ear.  which  fractured  and  depressed  the  skull  without 
dividing  the  scalp.  Xo  operation  was  performed  at  the  time,  and  he  recovered, 
as  was  supposed.  Six  months  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit. 
Three  months  afterwards  another  occurred,  and  then  one  every  month.  One 
year  after  the  injury,  we  removed  the  depressed  portion  with  the  trephine.  He 
I'ecovered,  and  the  epileptic  paroxysms  recurred  at  lengthening  intervals,  until, 
at  the  last  notice,  six  months  had  elapsed  without  a  return. 

"  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  kicked  by  a  horse  above  the  ear, 
fracture  and  depression  being  produced.  Concussion  and  insensibility  were  the 
immediate  results ;  after  recovering  from  which,  he  remained  insane,  or  nearly 
so.  About  four  weeks  after  the  injury,  he  was  admitted  into  the  wards  of  the 
so-called  Mercy  Hospital,  where  I  used  the  trephine.  Removing  the  depressed 
portions  of  bone  gave  immediate  relief. 

"  The  fourth  case  was  a  man  of  fifty  years,  who,  eleven  years  previously,  had 
a  fracture  with  depression  in  the  temporal  region.  This  gave  rise  for  several 
years  to  no  perceptible  inconvenience.  At  length  he  began  to  be  aff"ected  with 
giddiness  and  loss  of  consciousness,  which,  by  degrees,  became  more  frequent, 
until  the  severer  fonns  of  epilepsy  were  developed.  The  mind  was  also  affected 
by  dementia  to  a  degree  which  disqualified  him  for  business.     Removing  the 
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iK'pri'Ssi'tl  piccos  of  lioiie  jravc  }rvon{  ri'lict'.  ami  mu'  year  after  tlu'  (iiu'ratupii  lu' 
was  sti'adilv  iinpri)vin<j. 

••'riic  tilth  fivsi'  was  not  so  favoiiralilc.  A  latl.  alioiit  sixtcrii  years  olil,  lanic 
for  ailvice  in  ro^raril  to  scvcit  t'])ilcptic  attacks  which  liad  contiuucii  lor  scvoral 
voars.  His  friends  stated  that  when  an  infant  lie  had  received  a  lth)w  on  the 
left  superior  part  of  th(>  os  fronlis.  On  exainininji-  this  jiart  of  the  head,  a 
ilopression  was  i»erceived,  which,  however,  was  soft  and  easily  coinpressilile. 
Alliioiijrh  no  Itony  snrface  could  Ik-  felt  at  this  ])oiiit.yet  the  statement  of  friends 
of  the  patient  that  the  lilow  had  produced  a  ilepression.  induced  me  to  apjjly  the 
trephine  upon  its  inarjrin.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  i)one  at  that  jioint 
was  entirely  altsorlted  ;  that  surroiindiiii;-  it  was  in  a  condition  of  hypertrophy, 
very  spon^^y  and  vascular,  and  three  times  its  natural  thickness.  The  soft  ])arts 
presented  this  appearance  in  the  point  where  tlu'  hiuie  was  deficient  of  venous 
erectile  tissue. 

"  In  this  case  no  benefit  a|)|)eared  to  result  from  the  o])cration. 

"From  the  four  i)recedin<r.  the  inference  is.  I  think.  deducil)le.  that  leavinfj: 
dopres.sed  pieces  of  cranium  when  there  is  neither  wound  of  the  scalj)  nor  symp- 
toms of  compression  of  the  l>rain.  as  is  advised  liy  most  surjjical  writers,  is 
attended  liy  dauirers  not  usually  suspected,  and  that  it  is  hetti'r,  in  all  such  eases, 
to  raise  up  the  depressed  portions  at  once." 

Vesiro-Vaginal  Fistula  of  Four  Weels''  Standing. — Dr.  E.  P.  Smith,  one 
of  the  Atteudin<r  Surjreons  of  the  Buffalo  ITospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
records  [Xcw  Vork  M(»illili/  Ixcrirw  of  Mrd.  and  Surg.  Scicncr,  Aujiust.  IS.")!)) 
the  following  case  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  successfully  operated  on  by  Dr.  Sims' 
method: — 

■•  Mrs.  (,\.  a^t.  40.  twice  married,  and  has  had  ten  children.  With  her  last,  was 
in  labour  forty-eif>ht  hours,  brow  presentation;  head  arrested  and  impacted. 
Inetlectual  means  were  resorted  to  to  change  the  position  of  the  head;  and  per- 
foration and  extraction  were  had  recourse  to  as  a  last  resort.  'J'he  delivery  was 
effected  March  12,  iHf)!).  Slight  symptoms  of  hysteritis  supervened,  but  yielded 
promptly  to  the  usual  remedies,  lletention  of  urine  existed  for  nearly  a  week, 
and  tlie  catheter  was  used  daily.  About  ten  days  subsccpient  to  the  delivery  of 
the  fa'tus,  a  detached  slough  of  considerable  size  appeared,  protruding  through 
the  vulva,  and  on  being  removed,  was  followed  l)y  a  continuous  flowing  of  urine, 
from  the  vagina.  She  entered  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
about  the  1st  of  April,  as  a  private  jiatient.  On  making  an  examination,  a 
vesico-vaginal  fistula  was  at  once  detected,  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  occu- 
pying the  has  fond  of  the  bladder,  and  situated  about  three  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  vulva.  The  patient's  general  health  is  tolerably  good,  although  she 
suffers  greatly  from  the  excoriated  condition  of  the  thighs  and  nates ;  she  has 
also  a  large  external  hiemorrhoid.  On  Ajjril  21, 18.59, 1  performed  the  operation 
so  ably  described  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Midical 
Srit-nci's  for  the  month  of  January,  18.52.  The  operation  was  somewhat  tedious, 
and  some  slight  trouble  was  experienced  from  the  twisting  of  the  silver  wire 
used  with  the  clamjjs.  owing  to  its  not  being  properly  annealed.  Three  sutures 
were  used,  and  the  lead  clamps  were  nearly  two  inches  in  length.  The  hemor- 
rhage was  trifling,  and  the  patient  complained  but  little  during  the  operation. 
The  self-sustaining  catheter  of  Dr.  Sims  was  then  introduced,  and  the  patient 
placed  in  bed. 

'•  May  1st,  I  removed  the  clamps  from  the  vagina,  but  continued  the  use  of 
the  catheter.  During  the  ten  days  that  have  elapsed  since  the  operation,  she 
has  been  very  comfortable,  and,  beyond  a  tympanitic  condition  of  the  bowels, 
which  was  relieved  by  injections,  she  has  had  no  untoward  symjjtoms  whatever. 
About  one  week  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  clamps,  she  left  the  hospital 
entirely  well,  being  able  to  retain  her  urine  as  well  as  ever. 

"June  25,  1859.  She  is  now  living  with  her  husband,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health.  In  closing  the  report  of  this  case,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  instruments  employed  by  Dr.  Sims  in  this  operation,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  simple  and  effectual;  also  of  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  the  use  of 
the  wide-guttered  speculum,  rendering  an  operation  before  so  difficult  of  per- 
formance, one  of  the  most  easily  executed  in  surgery." 
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Counter-Extension  xcith  Adhesive  Plaster. — Dr.  J.  ]SIcF.  Gasto.v,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  relates  {Charleston  Med.  Journal.  Sept.,  1850)  two  interesting 
cases  of  fracture — one  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  femur, 
and  the  other  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella — successfully  treated  with 
adhesive  plaster : — 

Case  I.  "  Kufus,  a  servant  of  Mr.  John  Davis,  was  placed  under  our  care  ou 
June  16th,  and  upon  a  special  examination  with  my  partner.  Dr.  A.  N.  Talley, 
a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  was  disco- 
vered. With  the  assistance  of  two  of  our  students,  extension  was  effected,  and 
after  coai^tation  of  the  fragments,  the  roller  bandage  was  applied  to  the  entire 
limb.  Three  splints  were  next  fitted  to  the  thigh,  and  "Welch's  long  extension 
apparatus  was  then  adjusted  by  a  gaiter,  to  secure  the  ankle  to  the  fout-board 
beneath,  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  wrapped  around  a  roll  of  cotton  as  a  jjcrineal 
liandage.  tied  firmly  to  the  upper  end  of  the  long  splint  above  the  crest  of  the 
ileum.  By  means  of  a  screw  connected  with  the  apparatus,  extension  was  now 
made,  until  the  measurement  from  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  to 
the  internal  malleolus  was  found  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  sound  limb. 

"The  muscular  development  of  the  thigh  afforded  great  resistance,  yet  the 
extension  was  steadily  maintained  for  a  week,  when  there  was  such  excoriation 
from  the  perineal  bandage  as  to  induce  a  discontinuance  of  this  mode  of  counter- 
extension  for  the  application  of  adhesive  plaster,  on  the  principle,  but  not  pi-e- 
cisely  in  the  place,  suggested  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Philadelphia. 

•'  A  strip  of  strong  linen  plaster,  two  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  in  length,  was 
doubled  upon  itself  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  make  a  loop,  and  yet  both  of  the  extre- 
mities having-  their  adhering  surfaces  in  the  same  direction.  One  of  the  free 
ends  was  pasted  closely  over  the  spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  and  extended 
down  towards  the  inguinal  region ;  while  the  other  end  was  carried  down  and 
pasted  over  the  trochanter,  so  that  both  pieces  had  firm  attachments,  by  the 
closeness  of  the  integument  to  these  bony  prominences,  and  thus  presented  resist- 
ance to  traction  upon  the  loop  above.  Transverse  strips  were  placed  from  one 
piece  to  the  other  to  secure  their  adhesion.  A  piece  of  homespun  was  now 
passed  through  this  loop  and  made  fast  to  the  upper  end  of  the  long  splint,  thus 
effecting  counter-extension.  "When  the  apparatus  was  tightened  by  the  screw  it 
was  found  that  all  the  indications  were  met  satisfactorily,  while  the  excoriated 
hip  and  the  perineum  were  left  entirely  free  for  such  applications  as  the  ulcera- 
tion required.  The  strips  adhered  closely  for  three  weeks  without  interference, 
and  have  proven  an  efficient  means  of  counter-extension. 

"Those  who  may  be  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  a  well  written  article 
on  the  adaptation  of  adhesive  plasters  to  counter-extension,  by  Dr.  D.  Gilbert, 
in  the  April  number  for  this  year  of  the  American  Journcd  of  Medical  Sciences, 
in  which  he  details  his  mode  of  application  and  the  principles  involved  in  their 
use ;  while  other  articles  from  his  pen  may  be  found  in  the  numbers  for  January 
of  1851  and  1858,  in  the  same  journal. 

"  The  only  particular  in  which  my  proceeding  is  entitled  to  any  superiority 
over  the  process  of  Dr.  Gilbert  is,  that  it  makes  the  attachment  of  the  strips 
extend  over  the  firm,  unyielding  points  of  bone,  and  thus  serve,  perhaps,  to  give 
a  more  fixed  resistance  to  the  force  of  extension.  But  while  this  is  original  wdth 
me,  I  prefer  no  claim  which  shall  lessen  the  appreciation  of  the  eminent  service 
which  has  been  rendered  to  the  profession  by  the  elaborate  articles  above  refer- 
red to,  and  I  trust  that  all  may  profit  by  their  perusal,  and  cease  to  punish  the 
subject  of  fracture  with  the  excoriations  of  a  perineal  bandage." 

Case  II.  "  Being  called  on  February  7th,  of  this  year,  to  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bryce,  Dr.  Talley  and  I  went  together,  and  found  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  pateUa,  with  the  upper  fragment  drawn  up  considerably  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles.  Bringing  the  fragments  in  apposition,  a  figure  of  eight  bandage 
was  first  applied,  but  subsequently,  at  the  suggestit'n  of  my  brother.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Gaston,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  we  resorted  to  the  use  of  adhesive  strips,  to 
keep  the  fragments  in  apposition.  Three  pieces  of  plaster,  an  inch  wide  and 
twelve  inches  long,  were  carried  from  above  the  knee  round  the  inner  side  of  the 
patella  to  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  leg ;  while  three  other  similar  pieces 
were  carried  from  above  the  knee  around  the  outer  side  of  the  patella  to  the 
upper  and  outer  portions  of  the  leg,  thus  keeping  down  the  upper  fragment  of 
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bono  iJcciircly.  Aiidlher  set  of  strips  w(<ro  altacliiMl  in  a  stMiii-circular  arran^ro- 
mtMit  aroimd  llic  lowi-r  fiajriuiMit.  l)v  whicli  ai'cuniti>  appcisition  of  the  iVaf^incnts 
was  clli-ctiially  niaintaiiuMl.  'I'his  |)lan  (if  trcatnu-nt  is  attrilmtod  to  l>r.  Ni'ill. 
and  Krirhsiu  makes  rclVMrnco  to  it  in  his  work  on  Surjri'rv.  Our  case  ])rof>:r('ssi'ii 
laviuiralply.  and  thouirli  tlu'  union  is  not  osseous,  the  eonnectinu-  hiyer  of  cartiiape 
is  perha])s  shorter  and  firuu'r  than  is  usual  in  tiiis  a((i(h'nt,  and  does  not  inter- 
fere at  all  with  locomotion. 

'•  In  a  fraeture  of  a  similar  kind,  whii  h  I  treated  some  years  aizo.  the  case  was 
manaireil  throuirhout  liy  the  figure  of  ei<rht  liandaires,  with  a  <!-ood  result  as  to 
the  union  of  the  frauincnts  ;  l)ut  I  had  to  keejt  the  entire  let;-  and  thiyh  encirele(l 
with  a  roller — the  latter  to  control  the  aeti<m  of  the  musejes,  and  tlu'  former  to 
suppress  the  swellinir  which  wouhl  have  ensued  from  the  oiistruction  to  idood- 
vessels  and  al)sorlients  at  the  knee.  'I'his  dilliculty  is  entirely  obviated  in  usinp 
the  adhesive  plaster,  as  it  extends  only  jtartially  around  the  liml).  and  leavinii: 
that  re<rion  free  where  most  of  the  vessels  are  located.  And  the  same  views  hold 
in  reference  to  their  application  to  the  up])(>r  and  outer  ]iart  of  the  thi;;-h,  instead 
of  e.xtendini;'  round  tlu'  iinur  part,  where  the  vessels  and  nerves  arc  located." 

Xcir  Me/hod  af  lii-dnciitij  ^^Irfnujiilntid  llcniia. — Dr.  H.  F.  Kicn,\nnsn.\, 
bcinfr  called  to  a  case  of  inuuinal  hernia.  whi(di  resisted  the  usual  methods  of 
reduction,  he  was  induced  to  adopt  a  new  method. 

'•  Rellectinfr."'  he  says,  ''upon  the  mechanism  in  the  pnuhirtion  of  hernia.  I 
determined  upon  an  expedient  directly  in  opposition  to  the  leadinir  injunction 
of  authorities.  The  ])atient  was  put  u])on  his  elltows  and  knees.  (jras])in.ir  the 
hernial  tumour  between  my  tin<rers  and  thumb,  1  pushed  it  steadily  and  firmly 
towards  the  iniruinal  rinff;  he  l»-iri(j  <ii  flir  same  time  direetrd  fo  fake  a  fid  I  in- 
spiratmn  and  then  make  a  stromf  and  eant/niitius  e.rpulsire  effort,  so  as  to  distend 
til)'  (d>do)ninal  mnsrirs  as  miieh  as  possililc.  IJetween  as  well  as  durinu"  the  ex- 
pulsive efforts,  the  tumour  was  steadily  pressed  towards  the  ring.  The  reduction 
took  place  at  the  spcond  effort.     The  time  occupied  was  not  over  two  minutes." 

The  rationale  of  the  ex])edient  he  explains  as  follows: — 

'■'I'he  most  usual  cause  of  hernia  is  dia])hrajrma1ic  pressure,  induced  through 
liftinir.  jumping,  coughing,  sneezing,  blowing  upon  wind  instruments,  etc.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  al)dominal  viscera  the  muscular  parietes  are  distended  and 
the  apertures  thereby  enlarged.  i)ermitting  the  passage  of  intestine  or  omentum. 
The  diaphragmatic  force  being  diffused  over  the  intra-abdominal  surface,  is  easily 
antag<mized  i)y  pressure  at  any  particular  point ;  and  when  attempting  reduction 
by  the  manner  proposed  the  dia])hragmatic  force  should  be  more  than  counter- 
l)alanced.  and  the  patient  enjoined  to  permit  the  alxlominal  muscles  to  distend 
without  restraint.  Theoretically  considered  and  practically  confirmed,  the  con- 
viction is  irresistiV)le,  that  this  mode  of  managemtmt  will  reduce  any  abdominal 
hernia  that  is  reducible  without  a  surgical  operation." — Cincinnati  Lancet  and 
Observer,  Nov.,  1859. 

Yellow  Fever  in  Neio  Orleans — its  domestic  origin. — We  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  the  New  Orleans  Med.  Nercs  and  Hospital  Gaz.  (Dec.  1851)),  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject  : — 

••  If  there  has  heretofore  Ijeen  any  doubt  in  the  i)ublic  mind  as  to  the  origin 
of  yellow  fever  in  our  midst,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  consideration  of  a  very 
few  of  the  facts  connected  with  its  late  appearance  must  set  every  doubt  at  rest. 
While  we  have  never  uttered  a  syllable  against  the  existing  cpiarantine  y)elow 
our  city — being,  indeed,  anxious  to  see  the  experiment  thoroughly  tested — we 
have  never  been  able  to  bring  our  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  yellow  fever 
never  originates  here,  but  is  absolutely  imported.  We  have  always  thought  that 
we  observed  facts  enough  to  satisfy  any  unbiased  mind  of  the  capability  of  our 
city  to  originate  the  disease — indeed  we  have  calmly  looked  upon  what  we  were 
obliged  to  admit  was  its  origin  in  our  midst ;  yet  we  have  carefully  avoided 
entering  into  mixed  ctmtroversies  on  the  subject,  believing  that  facts  alone 
should  be  recorded  as  evidence.  For  the  present  season,  then,  we  propose  to 
place  before  the  readers  of  our  Journal,  a  very  few  facts — more  than  willing 
that  each  one  should  draw  therefrom  his  own  deductions. 

First — We  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  death  by  yellow  fever. 
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reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  tliis  season,  occurred  on  the  29th  of  September. 
Thi.s  man  came  down  the  river  from  Yicksburjr,  and  a  note  on  the  Board  of 
Health  report  says  that  he  was  sick  when  he  arrived.  From  all  we  can  learn  by 
personal  imjuiry'  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  case  having  been  yellow  fever, 
but  we  give  New  Orleans  the  benefit  of  his  having  been  sick  when  he  arrived, 
and  pass  on  to  the  case  of  Joseph  Cooper,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  entitled  to 
precedence  after  all. 

Dr.  Hart,  City  Physician,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  data  of  this  case, 
as  follows : — 

Joseph  Cooper,  native  of  Pittsburg,  aged  IT  years,  arrived  in  Xew  Orleans, 
from  Pittsburg,  on  the  10th  of  September,  on  the  steamer  Camden.  Having  no 
means  of  procuring  lodging,  he  was  forced  to  sleep  among  the  cotton  bales  on 
the  levee  the  first  night  of  his  arrival.  Early  next  morning  he  was  found  there 
by  the  police,  and  was  carried  to  the  "  lock-up."  That  day  (the  day  after  his 
arrival)  he  was  brought  before  the  Recorder,  and  was  sent  to  the  workhouse  as 
a  vagrant.  A  day  or  two  after  he  was  seized  with  a  chill,  followed  by  high  fever, 
and  on  the  following  day  his  symptom?  were  those  of  yellow  fever.  On  the 
sixth  day  after  his  admission  into  the  workhouse,  he  died  with  black  vomit — the 
case  presenting  all  the  characteristics  of  genuine  yellow  fever.  l)r.  Hart  has 
practised  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  years,  and  his  acquaintance  with  this 
disease  is  too  intimate  to  allow  us  to  doubt  his  diagnosis.  He  gives  us,  too,  the 
following  account  of  other  cases  : — 

Stephen  Price,  wife,  two  daughters,  and  one  son,  arrived  from  Cincinnati  on 
the  2.0th  of  September.  Some  days  thereafter,  the  eldest  daughter  was  taken 
sick,  and  the  following  day  the  other  daughter  was  taken.  A  priest,  who  was 
called  in,  gave  them  some'  patent  pills.  The  next  day  Dr.  Hart  was  called  in, 
and  Iving  on  an  old  bed  were  the  mother  and  two  daughters,  with  clearly  defined 
yellow  fever.  He  commenced  a  course  of  simple  treatment,  but  in  a  day  or  two 
he  found  they  were  all  suffering  so  much  for  proper  attention,  that  he  advised 
the  removal  of  the  children  to  the  hospital.  The  mother  had  the  disease 
severely,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  sit  up  again.  A  few  days  after  Dr.  H. 
ceased  Visiting  this  woman,  we  were  called  one  morning  in  a  great  hurry  to  see 
a  patient  said  to  be  dving.  On  our  arrival  we  found  the  woman  dead.  She 
had  aborted  a  four  months  fcetus  about  three  or  four  hours  previously,  and  sank 
under  the  consequent  hemorrhage.  From  the  husband  we  now  learned  that  this 
was  Dr.  Hart's  case,  and  he  also  told  us  that  one  of  his  daughters  had  died  at 
the  hospital,  and  that  the  other  was  expected  to  die.  This  woman  and  family 
had  gone  from  the  steamboat  on  which  they  arrived,  to  the  boarding-house  of 
Duffy,  on  Girod  Street,  about  midway  between  Tchoupitoulas  and  Levee,  and 
here'the  mother  and  children  were  taken  sick.  This  boarding-house  is  located 
in  a  true  yellow  fever  region,  according  to  all  experience  here.  Certainly  there 
is  filth  and  impure  air  enough  to  originate  any  a:nd  all  diseases. 

"VVe  now  give  the  notes  of  the  first  case  that  came  under  our  own  observa- 
tion : — 

"  Mrs.  M..  young  married  woman — native  of  the  Lake  Shore.  Mississippi — 
living  on  the  S'ew  Basin,  sent  for  us  on  the  14th  of  October.  We  found  that  she 
had  been  sick  three  days,  and  we  have  never  in  our  life  seen  a  more  thoroughly 
marked  case  of  yellow  fever.  We  attended  her  during  nine  or  ten  days,  and  she 
had  every  grave  symptom  except  black  vomit.  Her  recovery  was  complete,  but 
really  unexpected.  The  patient  had  spent  her  first  summer  here,  and  had  been 
remarkably  careful  in  her  habits.  She  had  been  down  into  the  city  shopping  a 
few  times  during  the  summer,  and  went  to  church  on  Sundays,  but  spent  far  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  in  her  room,  sewing.  She  had  been  in  contact  with  no 
shipping,  and  there  were  no  other  cases  of  fever  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'•  If  the  cases  detailed  did  not  take  the  fever  as  the  result  of  causes  originat- 
ing here  in  our  midst,  will  some  sceptic  furnish  us  the  source  whence  they  did 
derive  it  ?" 

Case  of  Abscess  succeeding  ChiUlhirth. — Dr.  Taos.  B.  Harvey  relates  (  Trarui- 
acttons  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society.  May  17,  18.59)  the  following 
interesting  case  of  this:  A  woman.  23  years  old,  after  a  natural  but  protracted 
SHid  very  severe  labour,  gave  birth  to  her  second  child,  May  12,  1858.     In  con- 
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ROcpuMico  of  its  rtdhosion,  tlio  jiliu't'iitii  was  iiiMiticiiilly  dclivi'ivd.  On  tlio  third 
day  after  <lfIivory.  tlu'  jiaticnt  took  a  dose  of  siilpliatc  of  niaj^iicsia,  ujton  the 
o|n'ration  of  which,  in  iho  cvfninjr.  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  pain,  wliicli 
was  found  to  arise  from  a  prohijtse  of  tlie  uterus  ;  it  ceased  iinniediately  njtun 
the  replacement  of  the  orpin. 

May  ■_':?,  eh'ven  days  after  (hdivery.  the  jiatient  experienced  pain  in  the  left 
proin.  extendinij  tlience  down  the  inside  of  the  thi^li  to  t lie  foot.  Lochia  ar- 
rested, tonpue  furred,  skin  liot.  luit  ]ierspirinir.  She  was  ordered  calomel  and 
l)over's  powder.  10  jrrs.  of  each,  lollowed,  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  liy  a  dose  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia;  a  lotion  of  olive  oil  and  laudanum  to  the  afl'ected  limb, 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  enveloped  in  (doths  wet  with  hot  vinefrur.  On  the 
next  day  the  ]>ain  in  the  ^-roin  and  limb  was  relieved.  The  bowels  had  i)een 
moved:  jirofuse  perspiraticui ;  ]iulse  1(K).  Fomenlations  tolefr  contin\u'd.  drachm 
doses  of  sMli)hate  of  magnesia  directed  ni;:ht  and  morninjj,  with  tincture  of  tlu> 
voratrum  viride. 

On  the  Ist  of  .luno.  symptoms  of  crural  phlebitis  relieved;  tcuiirue  clean,  ap- 
petite L'^ood  ;  lochia  resumed.  All  treatment,  exceptiufr  a  bandaLre  to  the  lejr, 
abandoned,  l-^iur  days  lati'r  the  ])atient  lieiran  to  com]>laiu  of  a  lancinating, 
but  not  continued,  jiain  in  the  region  of  th(>  left  ovary,  where  a  tumour  could  be 
felt.  extendinjT.  just  above  the  ])ubes,  to  the  linea  alba.  It  was  about  two  in(dies 
in  diameter,  very  hard,  and  althou<rh  movalile.  it  was  apjiarently  attafdied  to  the 
left  ilium.  Tonirue  furred.  puls(>  11(1.  surface  hot  and  bathed  in  ])ersniration, 
lochia  entirely  arrested.  Stimulating-  liniments,  and  fomentations  with  not  vine- 
gar, were  applied  locally,  and  pills  of  calomel,  extracts  of  aconite  and  hyoscya- 
inus,  each  one  grain,  with  live  drops  of  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  given  inter- 
nally. This  treatment  was  continued  until  the  mouth  became  slightly  affected, 
when  the  calomel  was  omitted. 

June  2.3.  The  tumor  had  steadily  increased  in  size,  and  now  extended  from 
the  crest  of  the  left  ilium  to  the  centre  of  the  right  hypogastric  region,  and  to 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  umbilicus,  the  al)domen  presenting  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  tumour 
appears  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  left  ilium,  but  at  other  parts  is  movable, 
allowing  the  linger  to  be  passed  under  its  right  edge.  A  blister  was  applied 
over  the  tumour. 

'li)th.  The  lilistered  surface  freely  suppurating — pain  still  experienced — tumour 
increasing  in  size ;  patient  restless ;  pulse  quick  and  feelile.  The  bowels  heretofore 
were  kept  sufficiently  open  by  small  doses  of  salts,  but  have  now  to  lie  assisted, 
on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  the  rectum,  by  occasiimal  injec- 
tions. Very  little  difficulty  experienced  in  urination  ;  urine  normal  in  (juantity. 
A  rough,  hard  substance,  similar  to  the  knuckle  of  the  partially  closed  hand, 
was  felt  on  examining  the  tumour  from  the  vagina.  A  raucous  discharge  takes 
place  from  the  vagina  whenever  the  patient  is  upon  the  chamber-vessel.  Injec- 
tions of  warm  water  into  the  vagina  were  directed,  to  keep  the  parts  clean,  allay 
suffering,  and  favour  the  discharge  of  the  tumour  through  the  vaginal  parietes. 

Juhi  2.  No  change  in  symptoms  ;  blistered  surface  nearly  well.  'J'he  tumour 
distinctly  pointing  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  puljic  arch.  Redness  of 
the  integuments  at  this  part,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
indicates  an  attachment  to  that  extent  between  these  and  the  walls  of  the 
abscess.  In  consultation  with  Dr.  II.  C.  Moore,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
same  treatment,  and  watch  the  further  progress  of  the  case.  On  the  next  day, 
the  pointing  had  taken  a  direction  internally  and  upwards  towards  the  um- 
bilicus. Patient  experienced  very  little  rest,  and  had  become  ([uite  feeble,  the 
tumor  presenting  almost  externally  through  the  vagina,  but  at  this  part  still 
hard ;  fluctuation  very  perceptible.  Fearing  that  the  internal  wall  of  the 
abscess  would  yield  to  the  pressure  of  its  contents,  and  allow  these  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  abdomen,  an  incision  was  made  through  the  abdominal  integu- 
ments, to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  pubic 
arch,  into  the  abscess ;  a  copious  discharge  of  purulent  matter  followed,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  patient.  The  discharge  continued,  more  or  less,  for  about 
two  weeks  ;  a  hard,  flat  surface  remained,  which  was  gradually  absorbed  under  the 
use  of  iodine.  The  patient  was  placed  under  a  tonic  and  restorative  treatment; 
she  recovered  rapidly,  and  is  now  (May  17,  1859)  nursing  a  large,  healthy  child. 
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CHARLESTON  PREPARATORY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Thf,  Ninth  Session  of  this  School  will  begin  at  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1860,  and  terminate  on  the  15th  of  July.  The 
different  Chairs  will  be  occupied  as  follows:  — 

Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  D.  .T.  Cain,  M.  D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  F.  Petre  Pokcher,  M.  D. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,       S.  L.  Lockwood,  M.  U. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Samuel  Logan,  M.  D. 

Physiology,  J.  Dickson  Bruns,  M.  D. 

Anatomy,  P.  Gervais  Robinson,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Instruction  will  be  given  at  the  Marine  and  Roper  Hospitals,  of  which  Drs. 
Porcher  and  Cain  are  Physicians.  Drs.  Lockwood  and  Bruns  are  respectively  Physi- 
cians of  the  Poor  for  the  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions. 

Among  the  patients  of  the  Teachers,  the  students  will  have  access  to  all  cases  to 
which  they  can  with  propriety  be  admitted. 

When  possible.  Obstetrical  cases  will  be  shown  to  the  students,  by  which  means 
they  will  become  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  so  essential  to  the  successful 
management  of  such  cases. 

A  complete  Course  on  Operative  Surgery  will  be  delivered  before  the  Class,  and  stu- 
dents will  have  an  opportunity  of  perfoi-ming  the  various  operations  upon  the  subject. 

Recapitulations  and  examinations  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  course. 

They  beg  leave  to  state  also,  that  each  department  is  illustrated  by  preparations, 
models,  specimens,  colored  engravings,  &c.,  to  which  additions  are  made  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  success  of  the  School  fully  warrants.  In  short,  every  opportunity  will  be 
aiforded  for  acquiring  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  profession.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  classes  have  steadily  increased  in  numbers  since  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  the  School. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  any  of  the  Teachers. 

Students  should  have  no  fear  of  spending  the  early  summer  months  in  Charleston, 
as  the  city  is  remarkably  healthy  except  when  yellow  fever  prevails,  which  never 
commences  before  August  or  September. 

Price  of  the  Course,  $50. 

F.  P.  PORCHER,  M.  D.,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


LONG  ISLAND  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL,  AT  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  first  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  Thursday,  March 
29,  1860,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 
Hon.  Samuel  Sloan,  President.         Livingston  K.  Miller,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

COUNCIL. 
T.  L.  Mason,  M.  D.,  C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D., 

Wm.  H.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  J.  W.  Henry,  M.  D. 

PROFESSORS. 

Austin  Flint,  M.  D.  (New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine),  Prof,  of  Practical  Medicine 
and  Pathology. 

Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.  (University  of  Buffalo),  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

James  D.  Trask,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

R.  Ooden  Doremus,  M.  D.  (New  York  Medical  College),  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology. 

Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery. 

John  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.),  Prof,  of  Physio- 
logy and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

Dewitt  C.  Enos,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

Edwin  N.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

J.  G.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  opportunities  for  Clinical  Instruction  are  equal  to  those  furnished  by  any  College 
in  the  Union.     College  Cliniques  will  be  held  regularly  throughout  the  session.    Nearly 
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lO.dttO  lucilicvil  and  siirj;iciil  cnses  hiive  lu'i-ii  jircsiTilied  for  at  tlio  Cullpjxe  Ilnspital 
(wliioli  is  uii'liT  tlu>  name  rodf  with  tin'  Lcctiiri'  Kdoms)  (liiriii;^  tiu"  last  eiglitei'ii 
iiii'iiilis.  StuiiiMit.s  can  nlso  oiijoy  tin- clinical  avivantagcs  airurdcd  by  tlio  several  largo 
ll(»|iitals  Hiul  Dispensaries  of  this  City  and  the  City  »>f  New  Vork.  Dissecting  mate- 
rial is  ftbiindiint.  The  subjects  will  be  so  prr/xircd,  that  Practical  Ainitoniy  may  be 
btudied  ati  well  us  at  uiiy  other  season  of  the  year. 

Fkks. — For  the  whole  Course,  including  Mntriculation  and  Ili)S]iital  tickets,  fjilOO 
Graduiitiou    ...........       20 

Dissecting  ticket    ..........         6 

N.  [\.  (lood  board  can  be  hud  for  from  ^^  to  !J)J  per  week.     Further  iuformatioa 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  any  member  of  the  Councilor  Faculdj. 
Mkcuklyn,  N.  v.,  Dec.  24,  1859. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DErARTMENT. 

TnE  .Vnnual  Course  of  Summer  Instruction  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard 
ruiversity  will  connnence  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  in  North  Grove 
•Street,  Boston,  on  .Monday,  March  12,  18G0,  and  continue  till  Novcnibcr. 

Cliniciil  Medical  and  Surgical  Instruction  will  be  given  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  adjoining  the  College. 

llecitations  from  approved  text-books  will  be  held  daily  during  the  session  at  the 
College,  upon  all  branches  necessary  to  a  medical  education.  Occasional  lectures  are 
also  given,  and  demonstrations,  illustrated  by  the  Museums  of  the  College. 

During  the  Summer  Session,  instruction  is  given  by  lectures  at  Cambridge,  on 
Hotany,  by  Prof.  Gray;  on  Comparative  .Vnatomy,  by  Prof.  Wyman ;  on  Zoology,  by 
Prof.  Agassiz;  on  .Acoustics  and  Optics,  l>y  Prof.  Lovering.  To  these  lectures  Stu- 
dents of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  admitted  without  extra  charge. 

Good  Board  can  be  obtained  at  -SS  or  $4  per  week. 

Fees  for  the  Summer  Term  (which  must  be  paid  in  advance)  .$100,  without  extra 
charge  for  Matriculation,  Ho.spital,  Library,  or  Dissections;  for  six  mouths,  $100;  for 
three  mouths,  $-30. 

D    Humphreys  Storer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

.T(MiN  B.  S   .Iackson,  .M.  D.,  Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 

IIknky  I,  BowDiTCif,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Olivkr  W.  Holmks,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Ph^'siology. 

(jeorce  C.  SH.\TTrcK,  M  D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Hknry  J.  BiGELOw,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

.John  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ei>w.\Ri)  II.  Cl.\rkk,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

P.iciiARu  M.  Hodges,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  and  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

\Vm.  E.  Coale,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

C\i,vi.N  Ellis,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Morbid  Anatomy. 

.Jamks  C.  White,  M.  D.,         Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
J.  Nelso.v  Borl.and,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

Tickets  to  the  Session  must  be  procured  before  Students  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Course. 

D.  HUMPHREYS  STORER,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

Xo.  182  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

* ^*  Circulars  can  be  obtained  gratis,  upon  application  to  David  Clapp,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  OfEce,  over  184  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

J.m.,  April— 2t.  January  1,  1860. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following'  works  have  been  received : — 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Lunsr:  an  essay  for  which  was  awarded  the 
Fothergillian  Gold  Medal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  By  A.  T.  HoroH- 
Tox  Waters,  M.R.  C.P.  L..  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Phys.,  and  Path,  in  the 
Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine,  kc.  London :  John  Churchill, 
1860.     (From  the  Author.) 

On  the  Intimate  Structure  and  the  Distribution  of  the  Bloodvessels  of  the 
Human  Lung.  By  A.  T.  H.  Waters,  M.  R.  C.  P.  (From  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  May  26,  1859.)     London.     (From  the  Author.) 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra :  Its  Complications  and  Effects ;  A  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  those  Affections.  By  Robert  Wade, 
F.  R.  C.  S..  (tc.  kc.  Fourth  edition  (with  engravings),  considerably  enlarged. 
London:  John  Churchill,  1860.     (From  the  Author.) 

A  Manual  of  Anaesthetics :  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Charles  Kidd. 
M.  D.     New  edition.     London,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

Acupressure  :  A  New  Method  of  Arresting  Surgical  Hemorrhage.  By  J.  Y. 
SiMPsux,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  kc.  kc.     (From  the  Author.) 

On  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Yenous  System  during  Life  :  A  Thesis 
for  a  Medical  Act  in  the  Universitv  of  Cambridge.  By  Geo.  Murray  Humphry, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  kc.     Cambridge,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

The  Action  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart :  A  Physiological  Essay.  By  George 
Brittox  Halford.  M. D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  London;  Lecturer  on  Anat.  at  the  Gros- 
venor  Place  School  of  Med.     London.  1860. 

On  Excision  of  the  Knee-Joint.  illustrating  the  principal  complications  which 
are  likely  to  arise  after  the  performance  of  that  operation,  and  especially  the 
want  of  subsequent  development  and  growth  in  the  limb  of  the  young  subject. 
By  Oliver  Pembertox,  Surg,  to  the  Gen.  Hosp.,  and  Lecturer  on  Surg.  Path, 
at  Sydenham  College,  Birmingham.     London,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

Case  of  Paralysis  as  "to  Yoluntary  Motor  Power  of  the  Limbs  on  one  Side  of 
the  Body,  attended  by  Hyperesthesia  as  regards  the  Impressions  of  Pinching 
and  Pricking  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  Face ;  being  the  result  of  com- 
pression of  certain  lateral  parts  of  the  Brain  from  an  Intra-Cranial  Aneurism : 
with  Observations  on  "'Induced"  Cerebral  Paralysis.  By  Johx  W.  Ogle,  M.  D., 
Asst.  Phys.  to  St.  George's  Hospital.     London,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

Cases  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.  By 
JoHx  W.  Ogle,  M.  D.     (From  the  Author.) 

Series  of  Clinical  Cases  (with  observations),  illustrating  the  view  recently  put 
forward  by  Dr.  BrowTi-Sequard,  as  regards  certain  points  connected  with  the 
Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  Johx  AY.  Ogle,  M.  D.  (From  the 
Author.) 

The  Diaphemetric  Compass,  an  Instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of  dis- 
criminating power,  as  regards  tactile  impressions,  enjoyed  by  the  Skin  and 
Mucous  Membranes  in  certain  affections  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  Johx  W. 
Ogle,  M.  D.,  ike.     (From  the  Author.) 
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'J'liiril  Report  of  tin- C'Dinmissioiu'is  of  JUt  Majesty's  Custoins  on  the  Cus- 
toms, preseiiteil  to  Ixitli  Houses  of  rurliimieiit  by  counnand  of  Her  Majesty. 
London,  I8r)i).     (Krom  J.  0.  MeWii.i.iAM.  M  D.) 

Poscription  of  n  Simple  Instrument  for  Inflatinp  the  I>unps  of  liifimts  liorn  in 
nn  Asphyxiated  State,  with  Remarks.  Ry  .1.  (!.  Wii,s().n,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E., 
iVc.  iVe.     (ihisjfow,  l^!:')'.).      (From  the  Author.) 

Freventive  Medieine  :  Statisties  of  Smallpox  and  Vaceination  in  the  United 
KiiiLrdom.  and  the  necessity  lor  a  lielter  System  of  Vaeeination  in  Ireland.  Read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Rritish  Assoeiation.  J?y  W.m.  Mooiti:,  A.  15.,  M.  B.,  \e. 
iMildin.  1S.")<).      (From  the  Author.) 

De  rilematoeM(>  retro-uterine  et  des  ^'•panchements  sanpnins  mm  enkysl(>s  de 
la  cavite  periton^ale  du  petit  liassin,  consed^r^s  eomme  accidents  de  la  men- 
struation. Pur  le  Docteur  AriiUSTK  Voisi.v,  Ancien  Interne  des  Jlopituux  de 
Paris,  \c.,  avee  une  I'lanche.     Paris,  iHCiO. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  By  Fkamc  Hastings 
Hamilton,  M.]).,  Prof,  of  Surjrery  in  the  University  of  Ruffalo,  Ac.  itc.  Illus- 
trated with  lib!)  wood-cuts.  I'hiladelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  IbGU.  (From  the 
Pulilishers.) 

Therapeutics  and  Materia  !^^edica:  A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Action  and 
Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  History.  Ry  Alfrku 
Stili.k,  M.  ]).,  late  Prof,  of  the  'J'heory  and  Pract.  of  Med.  in  Med.  Depart,  of 
Penn'a  College,  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  Philada. :  Blanchard  ic  Lea,  IbOO.  (From 
the  Publishers.) 

Clinical  Lectures  on  certain  Acute  Diseases.  Bv  Robt.  Benti.ev  Todd,  M.D., 
F.R.  S.,  &c.     Philadcl]diia:  IJlanchard  A:  Lea,  1«G0.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  Chas.  "West,  M.  D.. 
Physician  to  llosjjital  for  Sick  Children,  <tc.  &c.  &(:.  Third  American,  from 
the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London,  edition.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  6i 
Lea,  1860.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

A  Familiar  Forensic  A^'iew  of  Man  and  Law.  By  Robert  B.  Warden.  Co- 
lumbus, 18(50. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  John 
Hur.jiEs  Bennett,  M.D.,  Prof.  Inst.  Med.  and  Prof.  Clin.  Med.  in  University  of 
Edinburgh.  From  the  last  Edinburgh  edition.  "With  500  illustrations  on  wood. 
New  York  :  Samuel  S.  k  AVm.  Wood,  18G0.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye :  with  an  Outline  of 
their  Medical  and  Operative  Treatment.  By  James  Dixon,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon 
to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  <tc.  From  the  secoml 
London  edition.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1860.  (From  the  Pub- 
lishers.) 

A  Medico-Legal  Treatise  on  Malpractice,  comprising  the  Elements  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  By  John  J.  Ef.wei.l,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Cleveland  Bar. 
New  York  :  John  S.  Yoorhies,  1860. 

A  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  J.  Ai.thaus, 
M.  D.     Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1860.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Nature  and  Art  in  Disease  :  illustrated  by  various  Discourses  and  Essays,  to 
which  are  added  Miscellaneous  Writings.  By  Jacob  Bigei,o\v,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 
«S:c.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  New  York  :  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  1860.  (From 
the  Publishers.) 

Brief  Expositions  of  Rational  Medicine.  By  Jacob  Bioei.ow%  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 
Second  edition.     New  York :  S.  S.  &  W.  AVood,  1860.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  December, 
1859,  January,  February,  1860. 
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The  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Yol.  II.,  Part  lY., 
containing  Remarks  upon  Chylous  or  Milky  Urine.  By  C.  E.  Isaacs,  M.  D. 
New  York,  1859.     (From  the  Author.) 

Transactions  of  the  Xew  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  69th  Anniversary,  held 
at  Concord,  May  31st  and  June  10th,  18.59.     Manchester,  1859. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  the  Eighth 
Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September,  1859.  AVith  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Eoll  of  Members.     Boston,  1859. 

Selections  from  a  Report  on  Ovariotomy;  read  before  the  Kentucky  State 
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Art.  I. — A  Brief  Account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
at  Philadelphia ;  xdth  a  Description  of  its  Xev:  Buildings.  By  Thomas 
S.  KiRKBRiDE,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Institution.     (With  two  plates.) 

An  entirely  new  building  containing,  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
which  have  been  tested  by  experience,  much  that  is  novel  in  character,  having 
been  completed  during  the  past  year,  and  added  to  the  accommodations 
previously  possessed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  history  and  of  its  present  condition  and  arrangements  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  interesting,  not  only  to  those  who  have  so  generously 
contributed  to  the  work,  but  especially  to  the  medical  profession  and  all 
others  who  feel  an  interest  in  public  institutions  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
human  suffering. 

The  original  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  which  this  is  a  branch,  was 
established  as  early  as  the  year  1T51,  and  was  the  first  institution  in 
America  in  which  special  provision  was  made  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane.  Although  in  its  early  days  it  received  some  assistance  from 
the  colonial  and  State  governments  towards  the  erection  of  the  original 
buildings,  its  main  dependence  has  always  been  upon  the  contributions  of 
benevolent  individuals.  It  has  always  had  two  departments,  one  for  the 
sick  and  cases  of  accidental  injury,  and  the  other  for  the  insane.  That  for 
the  sick  continues  to  occupy  the  original  site,  on  the  square  between  Spruce 
and  Pine  and  Eighth  and  Xinth  streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
every  year  widely  diffusing  its  benefits  throughout  the  community.  Into 
this  building  the  insane,  too,  were  received  till  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1841,  at  which  date  an  entirely  new  structure,  called  the  "Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and 
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since  that  jicriotl  no  cases  of  insanitv  liavo  Ijccn  admitted  into  the  liiiildinu: 
first  referred  to.  Tliis  new  liospitnl  was  located  on  a  lini'  farm  of  11;; 
acres  of  land,  two  miles  west  nl'  tlic  river  SeluivlUill,  hetween  the  West 
Chester  and  llaverford  roads  (now  Market  and  llaverford  streets),  on  the 
latter  of  which  is  its  pite  of  entrance.  '11n'  new  estahlishnient  ftnd  the 
land  on  which  is  stands  was  provided  entirely  from  the  ]iroceeds  of  sales  of 
certain  vacant  lots  snrronndin.u:  the  old  bnildin^-,  which  had  never  yielded 
any  revenne  to  the  hospital,  and  which  orij?inalIy  had  cost  the  institution 
but  al»out  $1(1,00(1.  Jlejiinninj,^  with  '.):!  patients,  received  from  the  parent 
iastitJition,  the  nnmlier  ji'radnally  inci'easi'd,  till,  by  the  year  18r);j,  every 
room  was  occnpied,  and  from  that  lime  forward,  even  with  almost  con- 
stantly crowded  wards,  it  became  necessary  to  decline  many  eases  that 
sought  admission  to  tlie  hospital.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
obvious  that  new  acconiiniMlaiions  must  lie  provided,  or  the  institution 
could  not  maintain  its  \\\<^\i  character,  nor  onr  own  citizens  find,  within  the 
commonwealth,  adecinatc  means  for  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of  insanity 
which  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence.  Believing  that  this  institution 
possessed  i)eculiar  advantaj^cs  for  providing  these  additional  accommoda- 
tions, and  that  the  experience  which  had  liere  been  derived  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  disease  and  a  familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  establish- 
ments for  its  treatment,  could  be  made  available  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
€trueture,  it  was  suggested  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1853,  "that  a 
new  hospital,  replete  with  every  modern  discovery  and  all  the  imi)rovcments 
suggested  by  a  large  experience,  and  capable  of  accommodating  200  male 
patients,  should  be  erected  on  the  70  acres  of  land  now  comprising  the 
farm  of  the  institntion,  and  directly  west  of  its  present  inclosed  pleasure 
grounds ;  while  the  present  buildings,  with  everything  included  within  its 
external  wall,  should  be  given  up  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  similar  number 
of  females."  These  suggestions  were  at  once  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  subsequently  with  entire  unanimity  by  the  contributors  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  the  year  185-1.  An  a])peal  to  the  public  for  con- 
tributions to  this  object  was  soon  after  issued,  a  collecting  committee 
appointed,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  has  been  the  erection,  from  this 
source  alone,  of  an  entirely  new  edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  in  a  very 
superior  manner  250  patients,  with  ample  apartments  for  officers,  attendants, 
and  others  employed,  and  with  every  arrangement  which  seemed  likely  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the  sick,  and  the  efficiency,  useful- 
ness, and  economical  management  of  the  institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  therefore,  as  now  constituted, 
consists  of  two  distinct  buildings,  each  complete  in  itself,  having  separate 
pleasure  grounds  and  inclosures,  both  situated,  however,  on  the  same  tract 
of  113  acres  of  land  originally  purchased  by  the  institution.  The  hospital 
just  completed  is  styled  "the  department  for  males,"  and  that  which  has 
been  in  use  during  the  last  nineteen  years  "the  department  for  females." 
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Both  departments  remain  as  heretofore  under  the  charge  of  a  pliysician  in 
chief,  having  as  associate  officers  one  or  more  assistant  physicians,  a  stew- 
ard, and  a  matron  in  each  building. 

The  building  now  known  as  "the  department  for  females,"  and  the 
various  improvements  which  from  year  to  year  have  been  added  to  the 
original  structure,  have  been  fully  described  in  the  eighteen  annual  re- 
ports which  have  been  published.  The  character  of  the  repairs  and 
alterations  now  in  progress,  and  which  will  tend  to  add  greatly  to  the 
cheerfulness  and  completeness  of  its  arrangements  and  the  comfort  of  the 
patients,  may  be  referred  to  in  detail  on  some  future  occasion.  It  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  communication  between  the  two  buildings  by  means  of 
the  telegraph,  and  one  of  our  citizens  has  offered  a  liberal  contribution 
towards  putting  a  wire  suspension  bridge  over  the  meadow  which  separates 
the  two  pleasure  grounds. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  to  the  year  1841,  when 
it  ceased  to  receive  cases  of  insanity  (a  period  of  89  years),  4366  insane 
patients  were  admitted.  Of  these  1493  were  cured,  913  discharged  im- 
proved, 905  were  removed  l)y  their  friends  without  material  improvement, 
246  eloped,  610  died,  93  were  transferred  to  the  new  building,  and  16  re- 
tained at  the  date  referred  to. 

In  the  nineteen  years  that  the  "  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane" 
has  been  in  operation,  3360  patients  have  been  admitted,  and  of  these 
1656  have  been  discharged  cured,  166  in  various  states  of  improvement, 
312  as  stationary,  363  died,  and  254  remain  under  care. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  hospital,  "the  department  for  males,"  was 
laid  on  the  7th  of  July,  1856,  and  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients on  the  27th  of  October,  1859.  It  is  situated  in  full  view,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  building  previously  in  use,  at  a  distance  in  a  right  line 
of  648  yards,  and  in  the  midst  of  fifty  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  and  gar- 
dens, the  whole  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a  substantial  stone  wall,  covered 
with  flagging,  and  of  an  average  height  of  ten  and  a  half  feet.  The  gate 
of  entrance  is  on  Forty-ninth  Street  (an  avenue  intended  to  be  100  feet 
wide),  between  Market  and  Haverford  streets,  and  by  each  of  which,  by 
means  of  horse  railroads,  easy  access  to  Forty-ninth  Street  can  be  had  at 
all  seasons. 

This  new  hospital  faces  the  west,  and  consists  of  a  centre  building,  with 
wings  running  north  and  south,  making  a  front  of  512  feet — of  other  wings, 
connected  with  each  of  those  just  referred  to,  running  east  a  distance  of 
167  feet,  all  three  stories  high,  and  these  last  having  at  their  extreme  ends 
communications  with  extensive  one  storied  buildings.  All  the  exteriur 
walls  are  of  stone,  stuccoed,  and  the  interior  of  brick. 

This  arrangement  gives  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  sixteen  dis- 
tinct classes  of  male  patients  in  the  new  building,  as  the  same  number  of 
classes  of  females  are  now  provided  for  in  that  previously  in  use.     Each 
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one  of  those  sixteen  wnrds  has  coniurtetl  witli  it,  besides  tlie  corridors  fur 
j^rontenadinp:  and  tlie  clianil)ers  of  the  patients  and  attendants,  a  parlor,  ;v 
dining-room,  a  bath-room,  a  water-eloset,  a  urinal,  n  sink-room,  a  wnsli- 
room,  a  drying-closet,  a  storeroom  for  brushes  and  buckets,  a  dothcs-rooni, 
a  ilunib-waiter,  a  dust-flue,  and  it  stairway  ))assing  out  of  doors,  if  desired, 
without  commiinicalion  with  the  other  wards  ;  and  every  room  in  the 
laiildinir,  almost  without  exception,  lias  a  fluccomuuinieating  with  the  fresh 
air-duct,  for  warm  or  cool  air,  according  to  the  season  (and  hereafter  to  be 
referred  to),  and  with  the  main  ventilating  trunks  which  tenninatc  in  the 
various  ventilators  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 

The  centre  building  is  115  by  73  feet.  It  has  a  handsome  Doric  portico 
of  granite,  in  front,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  good  ]u"0])ortions,  in 
wliieli  are  phieed  the  iron  tanks  from  which  the  whole  building  is  suj)plied 
with  water.  The  lantern  on  the  dome  is  11  0  feet  from  the  pavement,  and 
from  it  is  a  beautiful  i)anoramic  view  of  the  fertile  and  highly  improved 
surrounding  country,  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  with  its  many  prominent  ol)jects  of  interest.  In  the  base- 
ment or  first  story  of  the  centre  building  is  the  main  kitchen,  42  by  24  feet, 
in  which  are  improved  arrangements  for  cooking:  a  scullery,  24  by  11; 
two  storerooms,  each  about  20  by  22  feet;  a  trunk-room,  24  by  11  feet;  a 
general  clothes-room,  a  bread-room,  a  dining-room  for  the  officers,  another 
for  the  domestics,  a  lodging-room  for  the  seamstress,  another  for  the 
supervisor  of  the  basement,  a  stairway  to  the  main  story,  and  a  dumb-waiter 
leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar,  and  another  to  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  centre  building.  The  cellars  under  the  centre  building,  besides  contain- 
ing the  hot  air-chambers  for  that  division  of  the  house,  have  three  distinct 
rooms  for  storage,  which  are  ventilated  by  means  of  flues  leading  out 
through  the  roof  of  the  house.  In  front  of  the  basement,  and  under  the 
steps  and  adjoining  roadway,  are  tlie  vaults  for  coal  for  the  kitchen  and 
bakeroom,  and  the  ice-house,  the  latter  being  ventilated  as  mentioned  for 
the  cellars,  and  carts  unload  into  both,  through  openings  in  the  blue  stone 
flagging,  which  forms  the  roadway  upon  the  arches  below.  Adjoining  the 
ice-house  is  a  small  apartment,  with  stone  shelves  for  keeping  food  cool  in 
summer ;  and  along  side  of  the  coal-vault  is  a  space  for  the  offal  from  the 
kitchen.  There  is  also  a  small  kitchen  near  the. scullery,  and  intended  for 
the  superintendent's  family,  whenever  it  is  required  for  the  purpose.  In 
one  of  the  storerooms  is  a  dark  apartment,  and  in  another  the  tanks  foi 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  used  for  the  dissolving  apparatus. 

On  the  second  or  principal  story  is  the  lecture-room,  42  by  24  feet,  in 
the  lecturer's  table  of  which,  water,  steam,  and  gas,  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, have  been  introduced.  It  also  contains  commodious  cases  for  appa- 
ratus, a  black  board  running  on  a  track  behind  the  cases,  and  a  smooth 
surface,  24  by  18  feet,  at  its  eastern  end,  on  which  the  dissolving  views  are 
shown.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  corridor  is  a  reception  room  for 
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visitors,  and  a  room  for  visits  to  patients  by  their  friends,  each  being  24 
by  23  feet.  There  are  also  on  this  floor  two  small  rooms  for  more  private 
visits,  the  medical  office  and  library,  which  is  also  the  assistant  physician's 
office,  24  by  14  feet,  with  a  small  storeroom,  containing  a  sink,  &c.,  adjoin- 
ing ;  the  lodging-room  for  the  assistant  physician  having  charge  of  the 
medical  office,  with  which  it  commnnicates ;  a  general  business  otfice,  which 
is  also  that  of  the  steward,  24  by  20  feet;  a  manager's  room,  24  by  19 
feet,  which  is  also  the  principal  physician's  private  office;  a  parlor,  24  by 
19  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  house;  and  a  fire-proof,  11  by  9 
feet,  in  connection  with  the  general  business  office.  In  the  third  story  front 
are  four  fine  rooms,  each  24  by  21  feet;  a  corridor,  42  by  16  feet,  shut  off 
from  the  adjoining  portion  by  a  ground  glass  partition ;  a  bath-room,  water- 
closet,  and  clothes-closets,  intended  at  some  future  day  for  the  use  of  the 
family  of  the  superintending  physician,  whenever  such  an  officer  may  be 
specially  connected  with  that  department.  There  are  also  on  this  floor 
chambers  for  the  steward  and  matron,  for  the  senior  assistant  physician, 
three  others  that  may  be  used  as  deemed  expedient,  and  a  room,  24  by  11 
feet,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  intended  for  a  general  storeroom  for  the 
bedding  and  other  dry  goods  not  actually  in  use. 

The  corridors  of  the  centre  building,  running  east  and  west,  are  sixteen 
feet  wide;  those  running  north  and  south,  in  which  are  the  stairways, 
lighted  from  the  roof,  are  twelve  feet  wide. 

The  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  in  the  centre  building  and  of 
all  parts  of  the  wings  and  one  storied  buildings,  except  the  upper  story  of 
the  wings,  which  is  one  foot  more,  is  twelve  feet.  The  ceilings  in  the  second 
or  principal,  and  in  the  third  story  of  the  centre,  are  eighteen  feet  high. 

The  wings  on  each  side  of  the  centre  building  are  almost  exactly  alike, 
except  that  on  the  south  side  in  front,  in  the  basement  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  centre,  is  the  ironing-room,  28  by  11  feet,  with  a  drying-closet,  11 
by  1 1  feet,  attached,  and  in  the  rear  the  small  kitchen  already  referred  to, 
and  the  lodging-rooms  of  the  female  domestics ;  while  on  the  uorth  side,  in 
corresponding  positions,  are  the  bake-room,  the  baker's  store  and  lodging- 
rooms,  and  the  lodging-rooms  of  the  hired  men,  not  employed  in  the  wafds. 
On  this  floor,  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  is  also  a  museum  and  reading-room, 
42  by  14  feet,  and  accessible  either  from  the  grounds  or  from  the  inside  of 
the  building,  two  work-rooms  for  the  patients,  two  lodging-rooms  for  per- 
sons employed  in  the  work-rooms,  a  bath-room  for  the  officers  and  another 
for  the  domestics,  two  water-closets,  &c.  The  portion  of  the  wing  just 
described  is  shut  off  from  the  adjoining  part  (which  constitutes  the  fifth 
ward)  by  a  thick  ground  glass  partition  ;  this  ward  having  in  it  a  large 
room,  29  by  24  feet,  with  a  bath-tub  and  water-closet  in  a  recess ;  another, 
24  by  14  feet;  a  third,  23  by  11  feet ;  and  five  rooms,  11  by  9  feet ;  a  bath- 
room, drying-closet,  and  all  the  other  conveniences  already  mentioned  as 
forming  a  part  of  each  ward.     These  apartments  and  arrangements  are 
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intciitlcil  fur  paliLiits  who  arc  jnulicularly  ill,  and  who  rocjuiro  sptvial  quiet 
and  soclusioii,  whore  tlu-y  may  l»e  visited,  if  deemed  exi)edient,  by  their 
friends,  without  aiiuoyanee  to  others,  or  intcrlVrinj;-  w  itli  the  discipline  of 
the  housi-. 

Besides  the  fifth  ward,  just  descriited,  and  which  is  (jn  the  lirst  (loor,  there 
are  on  each  .>-ide  of  the  centre  two  other  stories,  each  of  which  constitutes  a 
ward,  and  with  all  the  conveniences  already  referred  to.  The  rooms  are 
arranired  on  lioth  sides  of  the  corrid(»rs,  which  are  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
have  tiieir  extreme  ends  mostly  fdled  with  j^lass  ;  while,  wherever  one  winj;' 
joins  another,  there  is  entirely  across  it  an  open  s))ace  for  lij^ht  and  air, 
ei.trht  feet  wide,  glazed  with  small  sash  from  near  the  (loor  to  the  ceiling-; 
and  in  the  middle  of  each  ward,  on  one  side,  is  a  similar  open  space,  all  of 
which  may  he  used  for  kecj)ing  flowering  ])lants,  birds,  itc,  for  having 
small  jets  of  water  or  any  other  object  of  interest,  and  wliich,  in  excited 
wards,  may  be  guarded  by  ornamental  wire-work.  Each  story  of  the  return 
wing  makes  a  ward,  similar  to  those  just  described. 

Passing  from  the  return  wings  into  the  supervisor's  office,  the  one  storied 
buildings  are  reached.  Each  of  these  has  provision  for  26  patients  and  six 
attendants,  and  every  arrangement  for  their  comfort.  The  rooms  are  here 
on  one  side  of  a  corridor  ten  feet  wide,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  those 
running  towards  the  east  is  a  cross  hall,  in  which  are  three  rooms  intended 
])articularly  for  patients  who  from  any  cause  may  require  special  seclusion. 
One  of  the  main  halls  is  used  for  dining,  and  the  other  as  a  sitting-room. 
Between  the  dining  halls  of  these  two  wards  (the  seventh  and  eighth),  and 
made  })rivate  by  sliding  doors,  are  four  rooms  intended  for  excited  patients, 
who  have  special  attendants.  Oi)posite  tliese  last  is  a  room,  110  by  14 
feet,  with  an  arched  ceiling  15  feet  high,  with  skylights  and  windows  out 
of  reach,  intended  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  gymnasium,  and  accessible  either 
from  the  adjacent  garden  and  yards,  or  directly  from  the  wards  ;  and  in  the 
story  below  this  is  a  room  of  the  same  size,  in  wliich  are  two  fine  bowling 
alleys,  with  reading  tables,  &c.  Both  these  rooms  may  be  well  lighted  with 
gas,  and  warmed  by  steam-pipe,  so  that  they  can  be  comfortably  used  in 
the  Evening  as  well  as  by  day,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  arrangement  of  these  one  storied  buildings  makes  for  each  two  very 
pleasant  yards,  in  size  110  by  54  feet,  surrounded  by  broad  brick  pavements, 
and  having  grass  in  the  centre,  with  an  open  iron  palisade  in  front,  giving 
a  distinct  though  sufficiently  distant  view  of  two  of  the  most  travelled  roads 
in  the  vicinity.  There  is  also  a  yard,  343  by  12  feet,  adjoining  each  sixth 
■ward,  fitted  up  as  the  others,  and  planted  with  shade  trees.  Brick  pave- 
ments also  surround  the  entire  building,  making,  with  those  just  referred 
to,  and  those  in  front,  a  continuous  walk  of  6,152  feet. 

Entrance. — The  entrance  to  "the  department  for  males,"  as  before 
mentioned,  is  from  Forty-ninth  Street,  between  Market  and  Haverford 
streets.     The  gatekeeper's  lodge  has  two  comfortable  rooms  on  the  north, 
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while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gateway  is  a  deacl-roora,  and  another  for 
tools  used  about  the  grounds.  Brick  paths  on  either  side  of  the  main  road- 
way lead  to  the  centre  building,  and  the  space  in  front,  planted  with  ever- 
green and  ornamental  trees,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the  central  grass-plat, 
is  325  by  175  feet.  From  the  front  platform  eight  steps  lead  up  to  the  ves- 
tibule, and  seven  steps  inside  of  the  building,  to  the  level  of  the  principal 
floor.  Visitors  passing  into  the  centre  building  may  go  out  upon  a  plea- 
sant balcony  on  its  eastern  side,  and  overlook  the  improvements  in  that 
direction,  but  they  cannot  pass  through  the  grounds. 

Ten  steps  descend  from  the  roadway  to  the  pavement  around  the  base- 
ment, which,  except  immediately  at  the  front  of  the  centre,  where  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  area,  with  sodded  banks,  is  everywhere  above  ground. 

There  is  also  a  gate  on  Market  Street,  near  the  engine-house,  used  for 
bringing  in  coal  or  other  heavy  articles,  and  another  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  grounds,  for  the  use  of  the  ofiBcers  of  the  hospital  only. 

Engine-House  and  Laundry. — The  engine-house,  71  feet  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  hospital  building,  is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  TO 
by  64  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height.  The  character  of  the  ground  is  such 
that  carts  drive  into  the  second  story  to  discharge  the  coal  directly  into  the 
vaults  Ijelow,  and  the  level  of  the  railroad  in  the  cellar  of  the  hospital  brings 
it  upon  the  second  floor  of  the  engine-house. 

The  first  story,  on  the  level  of  the  ground  on  its  southern  and  eastern 
side,  contains  vaults  capable  of  containing  near  500  tons  of  coal.  Adjoin- 
ing these  vaults  is  the  boiler-room,  .30  by  IT  feet,  and  opening  into  the 
engineer's  work-room,  in  which  will  be  placed  lathes,  grindstones,  pipe 
cutting  machines,  «tc.,  driven  by  the  engines  which  are  in  the  engine-room, 
23  by  19  feet  in  size,  and  separated  from  the  last  by  a  glass  partition  ; 
while  further  west,  also  separated  by  glazed  windows  and  doors,  is  the  fan- 
room  and  the  tower  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  main  duct,  which  leads 
from  it,  through  the  entire  building.  The  height  of  ceiling  in  this  story  is 
1 7  feet,  and  it  is  arched  over  the  engine-room  and  the  engineer's  work- 
room, so  as  to  give  a  proper  support  to  the  stone  floor  of  the  room  above. 
In  the  second  story  of  this  building,  into  which  the  railroad  passes,  is  the 
wash-room,  2T  by  24  feet ;  the  room  for  assorting  and  folding  clothes,  24 
by  14  feet;  the  mangle-room,  43  by  8|  feet;  the  drying-closet,  occupying 
a  space  26  by  13  feet ;  a  water  closet ;  and  a  large  room  over  the  coal-vaults 
and  boilers,  surrounded  by  movable  blinds,  and  intended  for  drying  clothes 
without  the  use  of  artificial  heat,  for  making  soap,  &c. 

The  Carpenter  Shop,  36  by  20  feet,  is  of  frame,  two  stories  high,  and 
45  feet  from  the  engine-house,  fi'om  which  steam  maybe  taken  for  warming 
it  in  winter.     It  has  two  rooms  below,  and  a  single  large  one  above. 

The  Carriage-House  and  Stables  make  a  neat  stone  structure,  5T  by 
36  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  It  has  accommodations  for  six  horses  and 
as  many  cows,  and  the  carriages  required  for  the  difierent  purposes  of  the 
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institution.  The  lower  floor  is  of  cimir'iiI,  brick,  or  hlue  stone.  The  pij::- 
<ror;>-  is  in  the  yard  in  the  roar  of  the  stables,  and  there  is  a  carria<!:o-yard 
in  front,  lioth  beinp  snrnMindcd  by  a  stone  wall. 

Si:f  of  liooins. — The  heij^ht  of  the  ceilinjijs  l]iroiij>hout  the  building, 
and  the  size  of  the  parlors  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  centre  buildinp;,  have 
been  already  iriven.  The  ordituiry  size  of  patients'  lodj;in<j^-rooins  is  9  by 
11  feet,  while  there  are  some  in  each  ward  of  a  much  larj^er  size,  many  of 
which  have  communicatin{^  doors,  and  are  intended  for  patients  who  desire 
a  parlor  as  well  as  a  chaml)er,  or  ft)r  those  havini^  special  attendants.  The 
l)arlors  in  the  first  and  third  wards  are  3:3  I)y  24  feet,  and  in  the  second, 
fourth,  and  si.Kth  they  are  23  by  30  feet.  The  dining-rooms  are  generally 
23  by  IT  feet.  The  bath-rooms  are  mostly  9  by  11  feet.  Sixteen  rooms 
in  each  one  storied  building  have  water-closets  in  them,  firmly  secured,  and 
with  a  strong  downward  draught.  The  sides  of  doors  and  windows  in 
patients'  rooms  are  generally  rounded,  by  being  built  of  brick  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  and  smoothly  plastered. 

Windotcs  and  Windoiv  Guards. — The  windows  in  patients'  rooms 
are  almost  universally  G  feet  by  2  feet  9  inches,  having  twenty  lights  of 
glass,  (5  by  IT  inches,  in  each  sash.  In  the  front  wings  adjoining  the 
centre,  and  in  the  third  story  of  the  return  wings,  both  sash  are  of  cast-iron, 
secured  in  wooden  frames,  so  arranged  as  to  balance  each  other,  rising  and 
falling  only  to  the  extent  of  five  and  a  half  inches,  and  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  guards.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  return  wings,  and  in 
the  one  storied  buildings,  the  windows  are  of  the  same  size,  have  the  upper 
sash  of  cast-iron,  and  immovable,  the  lower  being  of  wood,  rising  to  its  full 
extent,  and  protected  by  an  ornamental  wrought-iron  guard,  securely  fast- 
ened on  the  outside.  A  few  rooms  in  each  one  story  building  have  small 
windows  out  of  reach  of  their  occupants,  and  intended  for  the  temporary 
seclusion  of  very  violent  or  mischievous  patients.  In  other  parts,  as  well 
as  iu  this,  wire  screens  inside  of  the  rooms  are  occasionally  used  to  protect 
glass,  and  ornamental  wire-work  is  adopted  in  some  of  the  parlors,  at  the 
ends  of  corridors,  and  in  other  similar  positions,  as  a  guard  outside  of  the 
windows. 

Doors. — The  doors  throughout  are  made  of  the  best  white  pine  lumber. 
In  the  wards  they  are  If  inches  thick,  G  feet  8  inches  high  by  2  feet  T  inches 
wide.  Each  door  has  eight  panels  iu  it,  one  of  which  makes  a  hinged  wicket, 
and  what  is  commonly  known  as  bead  and  butt,  very  substantially  put  toge- 
ther, and  wherever  special  strength  is  required  it  is  obtained  by  transverse 
pieces  of  iron  let  into  the  wood,  or  by  plates  of  boiler-irou  screwed  on,  and 
painted  so  as  to  resemble  an  ordinary  door.  Each  door  has  a  good  dead- 
lock to  it,  and  occasionally  a  mortise-bolt  is  added.  Over  each  door  is  an 
unglazed  sash,  31  by  IT  inches,  covered  with  fine  wire  on  the  inside,  or  a 
space  31  by  5  inches,  which  can  be  filled  up  at  pleasure  by  a  tight  board 
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or  by  wire.  Lift  hinges  have  been  used  for  all  these  doors,  which  for  pa- 
tients' lodging-rooms  always  open  into  the  corridors. 

Floors. — The  floors  throughout  are  of  the  best  yellow  pine,  cut  to  order 
in  Florida,  and  piled  up  on  the  grounds  two  years  before  it  was  used.  The 
boards  are  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  varying  in  width  from  two  and  a 
quarter  to  four  inches,  and  put  down  with  secret  nailing.  Counter-ceiling 
is  everywhere  used.  The  only  exception  to  this  kind  of  flooring  is  in  the 
two  kitchens,  the  scullery,  a  space  in  the  basement  hall  in  front,  the  bake- 
room,  all  the  sink,  water-closet,  and  wash-rooms,  the  line  between  different 
■wards,  the  entrance  to  the  stairways,  and  the  main  wash-room  in  the  engine- 
house,  which  are  of  brown  German  flagstones,  laid  on  brick  arches ;  the 
engineer's  work-room,  which  is  paved  with  brick ;  the  front  of  the  boiler- 
room,  which  is  of  iron  and  blue  stone  flagging  ;  and  the  engine-room,  one 
sink-room,  and  all  the  ward  stairways,  which  are  of  slate,  admirably  adapted 
to  such  a  purpose,  and  from  the  quarries  of  Eleazer,  Jones  &  Co.,  at  East 
Granville,  N.  Y.,  and  which  has  also  been  used  extensively  for  window-sills, 
stairways,  and  other  purposes. 

Stairways. — All  the  stairways  in  those  parts  of  the  building  occupied 
by  patients  are  fire-proof.  The  framework  is  of  cast-iron,  built  into  the 
brickwork  on  each  side,  and  covered  with  slate,  which  has  many  advan- 
tages. The  rise  of  these  steps  is  only  seven  inches ;  there  are  platforms 
every  five  or  six  steps,  with  convenient  handrails  on  both  sides,  from  top 
to  bottom.  They  are  all  well  lighted  by  windows  by  day  and  by  gas  at 
night.  The  well  around  which  the  stairs  wind  is  used  for  hat  or  coat- 
rooms,  for  the  difierent  stories. 

Plastering. — The  inside  plastering  is  what  is  called  hard  finish,  composed 
of  lime  and  sand,  without  plaster  of  Paris,  except  for  ceilings,  and  well 
trowelled.  This  finish  admits  of  being  scrubbed  for  years  without  injury, 
and  is  at  all  times  ready  for  painting.  The  outside  of  the  building  is  rough- 
cast, the  material  used  being  the  pulverized  stone  of  which  the  house  is 
built  and  lime,  to  which  an  agreeable  shade  of  colour  is  given  by  a  sand 
obtained  in  Montgomery _  County.  Hydraulic  cement  is  used  near  the 
ground  in  certain  positions,  in  many  of  the  sink  and  wash-rooms,  in  the 
kitchen  and  scullery,  in  the  main  wash-room,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  wash-boards  in  many  of  the  ward  corridors  and  patients'  cham- 
bers. 

Roofing. — The  roof  is  of  Pennsylvania  slate,  fastened  on  lath,  and  plas- 
tered with  hair  mortar  on  the  under  and  upper  edges  and  on  the  joints  of 
the  slate.  The  pitch  is  one-fourth  of  the  span.  The  water  from  the  roof 
is  carried  off,  through  four  inch  cast-iron  pipes  inside  of  the  building,  and 
easily  accessible,  into  large  drains  leading  into  the  main  culvert. 

Sewerage. — The  main  culvert  is  2,032  feet  in  length.  It  is  35  inches 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  clear,  built  of  brick  laid  iu  hydraulic  cement,  egg- 
shaped,  the  smaller  part  being  at  the  bottom.    Beginning  near  the  intersec- 
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tioii  of  tlio  north  return  wiiitj:  and  one  storied  liuildinji's,  at  wliicli  i)oint  it 
receives  various  pipes  from  tlie  ndjjicent  wards,  it  i>nsses  under  the  main 
chimney.  Iiy  the  enirine-house  and  l)arn,  and  extends  to  Mill  Creek,  into 
whieii  it  diseharjres  just  liefore  it  reaehes  Market  Street.  Thronuh  this 
culvert  all  the  (lraiiui,t::e  from  the  hnildinu-  and  much  ol"  the  grounds  is 
carried  oil",  Ikmiii;-  interseeted  hy  iiraneh  cnlvei'ts  at  various  points  in  its 
course. 

Jhlh-rooms,  Waln'-clotic/s,  <(r. — There  are  twenty-one  hath-rooms  and 
as  many  wnter-clo.sets  in  the  buildinir.  Sixteen  are  in  the  wards.  Kaeh 
liath-room  has  in  it  a  cnst-iron  bath-tub,  covered  with  zinc  iiaint,  and  with 
improved  arrangements  for  the  admission  and  diseharge  of  water  through 
the  bottom.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  hot  air  flue,  there  is  a  coil  of 
stcam-jiipe  for  direct  radiation  in  each,  so  that  when  hot  baths  are  used  the 
temperature  of  the  room  may  be  made  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  sensation 
of  chilliness,  when  coming  from  tlie  water.  The  water-pijjes  in  these  rooms 
are  generally  of  galvanized  iron,  left  exposed  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible, 
and  passing  from  story  to  story,  through  castings  made  for  the  i)nr[)ose,  so 
that  in  case  of  leakage  the  ceilings  may  not  be  injured. 

The  water-closets  are  of  cast-iron  enamelled,  have  no  tra])s,  but  are  open 
so  as  to  have  a  constant  downward  draft  of  air  through  them  into  the  main 
chimney,  as  have  all  the  sinks,  bath-tubs,  &c.,  in  the  whole  establishment. 
The  water  is  let  on  by  the  opening  of  the  door. 

The  wash-basins  in  the  wash-rooms  are  of  marble,  with  strong  swing- 
cocks.  The  sinks  are  of  cast-iron,  and  have  hot  and  cold  water  at  each. 
There  is  also  an  iron  hopper  to  each,  and  into  which  the  slops,  &c.,  are 
emptied.  There  are  permanent  fixtures  for  securing  the  towels  in  each 
wash-room.  The  drying-closets  are  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  bed,  and, 
like  the  closets  for  buckets,  &c.,  have  flues  leading  into  and  from  them,  and 
thus  secure  a  direct  communication  with  the  fan  below  and  the  ventilating 
ducts  above.  All  these  arrangements  in  each  ward  are  clustered  together, 
and  have  scarcely  any  wood  in  any  part  to  absorb  moisture  or  retain  un- 
pleasant odours. 

Supphj  of  Water. — The  new  hospital  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  well 
25  feet  in  diameter,  containing  50,000  gallons,  and  into  which,  as  measured 
at  the  dryest  period  of  the  last  year,  is  a  daily  flow  of  30,000  gallons  of 
excellent  water.  There  is  also  a  constant  small  stream  of  spring-water 
passing  near  the  well,  w^hich  can  at  any  time  be  turned  into  it.  By  means 
of  one  of  Worthington's  combined  direct  acting  steam-pumps,  capable  of 
raising  10,000  gallons  per  hour,  this  water  is  forced  through  708  feet  of 
six  inch  cast-iron  pipe  into  the  four  boiler  iron  tanks  in  the  dome,  and 
from  which  it  is  distributed  through  the  entire  building.  These  tanks 
are  103  feet  above  the  well,  and  contain  21,000  gallons.  They  are  so 
arranged  that  one  or  all  may  be  used  at  pleasure,  have  overflows,  and  pipes 
through  w^hich  they  may  have  the  sediment  washed  out  whenever  deemed 
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desirable.  The  elevation  of  these  tanks  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  feeding 
of  the  steam-boilers  when  carrying  a  pressure  of  forty  pounds  to  the  inch. 
These  tanks  were  made  at  the  works,  and  put  in  place  before  the  roof 
was  on  the  building.  It  is  intended  that  they  shall  always  be  about  full 
of  water,  and  a  small  pipe  leading  from  them  to  the  engine-house  tells 
the  engineer  on  duty  when  that  is  the  case.  There  is  also  in  the  engine- 
room  a  single  Worthington  steam-pump,  capable  of  raising  5000  gallons 
per  hour,  and  intended  to  prevent  any  possible  deficiency  of  water,  should 
an  accident  happen  to  the  larger  engine.  The  rule  is  that  both  should  be 
used  some  part  of  every  day,  so  that  in  case  of  emergency  there  may  never 
be  a  doubt  of  their  being  in  working  order. 

The  tank  for  supplying  the  centre  building  with  hot  water  is  12  feet  in 
length  and  23  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  placed  above  the  cooking-range, 
the  heat  being  supplied  through  circulating  pipe  from  a  water  back  behind 
one  of  the  range  fires,  and  is  abundant  for  all  purposes.  The  supply  of 
hot  water  for  the  wards  is  derived  from  six  iron  tanks,  placed  in  the  most 
convenient  points  in  the  cellar,  in  which  situations  they  are  easily  accessible, 
and  leakages  can  do  little  injury  to  the  building.  The  heat  is  derived 
from  steam  coils  coming  from  the  summer  pipe  (as  it  is  called)  used  for 
cooking  and  all  other  purposes,  except  warming  the  building.  The  large 
steam-))oilers  at  the  engine-house  are  supplied  with  hot  water  by  the  con- 
densed steam  used  in  heating,  which  ordinarily  returns  to  them  by  gravity, 
but  when  it  does  not,  is  received  into  an  iron  tank  and  forced  into  them  by 
a  small  steam-pump.  The  laundry  has  hot  water  from  a  large  tank  placed 
in  the  oven  which  covers  the  boilers,  and  through  which  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engines  and  pumps  can  he  made  to  pass  whenever  desired,  and 
which  may  also  be  used  for  feeding  the  large  boilers.  There  are  three  wells 
of  excellent  water  besides  at  convenient  points  near  the  building,  and  which 
supplied  all  the  water  required  in  its  erection.  A  fourth  is  now  being  sunk 
near  the  stables. 

Lighting. — The  hospital  is  lighted  by  gas  from  the  city  works,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Schuylkill.  The  fine  meter,  from  Code,  Hopper 
&  Gratz,  is  placed  in  the  engine-room,  and  a  record  is  made  every  morning 
of  the  consumption  during  the  preceding  night.  Stopcocks  are  placed  at 
convenient  points  for  checking  the  flow  of  gas  through  the  main  pipes,  and 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  fixtures  have  been  adopted  throughout  the  building. 
The  gas  is  also  used  for  experimental  purposes  in  the  lecture-room,  and  for 
boiliug  water,  &c.,  in  the  medical  office. 

Furniture. — The  furniture  is  intended  to  be  neat  and  plain,  but  of  a 
comfortable  and  substantial  character,  the  amount  in  the  various  apartments 
being  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  patients  occu- 
pying them.  Carpets  of  some  kind  generally  cover  the  parlors,  and  some 
portions  of  the  corridors  and  chambers.  Wardrobes,  tables,  mirrors,  and 
other  conveniences  are  frequently  added  to  the  bedsteads,  which  last  are  of 
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various  kinds,  mostly  of  wood,  l)ut  many  arc  of  wroiijxlit  or  cast -iron,  painted 
of  a  lijjlit  colour,  a  few  of  which  last  are  secured  to  the  floor. 

JIcaliiKj  and  ]\-ntilnli()ti. — There  is  no  fire  used  in  any  part  of  the 
hospital  for  heatinjr,  althouirh  jirovision  for  open  (ires  has  been  nuule  in  all 
the  i)arlors  and  in  many  of  the  other  larj^e  rooms,  should  siich  an  arrange- 
ment ever  be  deemed  desirable.  The  only  fires  kept  up  in  the  building;  arc 
those  in  the  kitchens,  bake  and  ironing-rooms. 

In  the  boiler-room  at  the  engine-house  there  are  three  large  tubular 
boilers.  Each  of  these  has  a  furnace  5  feet  3  inches  wide  by  5  feet  3  inches 
long,  and  7  feet  4  inches  high.  The  shell  is  17  feet  8  inches  long  by  4  feet 
T)  inches  in  diameter.  Coml)ustion  chamber  4  feet  long,  and  98  tubes  2^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet  long.  The  total  heating  surface  for  each  is 
744  square  feet.  The  grate  surface  is  20;^  square  feet.  The  escaping  gases 
enter  a  common  flue,  and  the  draft  can  be  regulated  by  a  damjjcr  at  the 
back  end  of  each  boiler,  or  the  supply  of  air  graduated  by  a  register  in  the 
ash-pit  door. 

These  boilers  furnish  steam  for  warming  the  entire  hospital,  and  for 
driving  all  the  machinery,  pumping  water,  for  ventilation,  washing,  cook- 
ing, Sic.  They  are  so  arranged  that  one  or  all  may  be  used  at  pleasure,  either 
for  heating  or  driving  the  machiner}-.  The  steam  is  carried  from  them  in 
a  five  inch  welded  iron  pi[)e,  and  after  reaching  the  hosi)ital  building,  it  is 
distributed  in  eighty-three  air-chambers,  placed  in  its  cellar,  with  direct  flues 
leading  from  them  to  the  apartments  above.  The  gases  from  the  boiler 
fires  pass  through  an  underground  flue,  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high,  a 
distance  of  557  feet,  rising  31  feet  in  its  course,  till  it  comes  to  the  foot  of 
the  main  chimney,  which  is  78  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
chimney  is  built  double,  the  interior  being  round,  formed  of  hard  brick, 
without  parging,  six  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear  from  bottom  to  top,  the 
latter  being  formed  of  cast-iron,  while  the  foundation  is  of  pointed  stone- 
work to  a  height  of  eleven  feet,  and  the  remainder  of  pressed  brick.  The 
underground  flue  alluded  to  contains  the  main  steampipe  until  it  reaches  the 
nearest  point  of  the  building,  and  also  that  portion  of  it  which  is  carried  to 
the  north  section  of  the  hospital,  and  is  immediately  over  the  main  culvert. 
This  chimney  is  made  the  ventilating  power  for  securing  a  strong  down- 
ward draft  of  air  through  all  the  water-closets,  urinals,  sinks,  and  bath-tubs 
in  the  entire  establishment,  and  for  this  reason  is  placed  in  a  central  posi- 
tion on  the  eastern  side  of  the  building.  The  coils  for  heating  are  composed 
of  welded  iron  pipes,  three-quarters  or  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  in  two 
sections  in  all  the  air-chambers,  so  that  one  or  both  may  be  used,  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

In  the  engine-room  are  two  horizontal  high  pressure  steam-engines,  of 
fine  finish,  from  the  works  of  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.  They  are  exactly  alike, 
each  having  a  cylinder  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke  of  24  inches. 
They  are  so  arranged  that  either  may  be  substituted  for  the  other,  and  one 
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may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  both  in  case  of  emergency.  Ordinarily  one 
drives  the  fan,  and  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  ventilating  apparatus,  while 
the  second  drives  all  the  other  machinery.  The  fan,  made  by  Wm.  Sellers  & 
Co.,  is  of  cast-iron,  its  extreme  diameter  being  16  feet,  and  its  greatest  width 
4  feet.  It  is  driven  directly  from  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  its  revolu- 
tions vary  from  30  to  60  per  minute,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
house.  The  fresh  air  is  received  from  a  tower,  40  feet  high,  so  that  all 
surface  exhalations  are  avoided,  and  is  then  driven  through  a  duct,  which 
at  its  commencement  is  8^  by  10|  feet,  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. From  the  cold  air-duct,  openings  lead  into  the  different  warm  air- 
chambers,  which  in  the  one  storied  buildings  are  covered  with  slate  ;  but  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  hospital  these  chambers  and  air-ducts  are  arched 
with  brick,  laid  with  smooth  joints.  The  warm  air  in  nearly  all  cases  is 
admitted  near  the  floor,  and  the  ventilators  open  near  the  ceiling,  always 
in  the  interior  walls.  The  only  exception  to  this  arrangement  is  in  the  one 
storied  buildings,  in  which,  in  the  patients'  rooms,  the  warm  air  is  admitted 
above,  and  the  ventilators  are  taken  off  near  the  floor.  All  the  ventilating 
flues  terminate  in  the  attic  in  close  ducts,  either  of  brick  or  wood,  smoothly 
plastered,  increasing  in  size  about  thirty  per  cent,  more  rapidly  than  the 
capacity  of  the  flues  entering  them,  and  by  which,  through  the  different 
belvederes  on  the  roof,  they  communicate  with  the  external  atmosphere. 
In  the  centre  building  the  ventilation  is  through  the  main  dome. 

All  the  pipe  used  for  heating  and  water,  the  bath  fixtures  and  water 
closets,  were  made  at  the  works  of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co. — and  the  entire 
apparatus  was  arranged  and  put  up  by  the  institution,  under  the  direction 
of  its  building  superintendent.  There  is  no  leaden  pipe  used  in  the 
building. 

Cooking  and  Distrihulion  of  Food. — All  the  cooking  is  done  in  the 
central  kitchen,  which  has  in  it  a  large  range,  with  two  fires  and  three 
ovens,  a  rotary  roaster,  a  double  iron  steamer  containing  ninety  gallons,  a 
smaller  one,  iron  outside  and  copper -tinned  on  the  inside,  containing  forty- 
five  gallons,  and  six  of  tin  for  vegetables,  besides  the  vessels  for  tea  and 
coffee.  The  food  prepared  in  this  room  is  put  into  closed  tin  boxes,  which 
are  lowered  by  a  dumb-waiter  to  the  car  standing  on  the  track  of  the  rail- 
road, where  it  passes  under  the  kitchen,  and  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  various  dumb-waiters,  which  lead  directly  to  the  different  dining- 
rooms  above,  of  which,  as  before  remarked,  there  is  one  for  each  ward. 
Each  dining-room  has  a  steam-table,  with  carving  dishes  on  it,  and  abund- 
ant provision  for  keeping  meats  and  vegetables  warm  as  long  as  may  be 
desired.  The  dumb-waiters  are  all  controlled  by  the  person  having  charge 
of  the  railroad ;  they  are  moved  by  a  crank  and  wheel,  and  wire-rope  is 
substituted  for  that  commonly  adopted. 

The  railroad  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  arrangements  for  distributing 
food.    By  its  use  a  meal  may  be  delivered  in  all  the  ward  dining-rooms  (eight 
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in  miniU'r)  on  one  side — the  extreme  ones  being  580  feet  distant — in  ten 
jninntes  after  leavinj^  the  kitehen,  or  for  tlie  whole  sixteen  in  twenty  niinntes. 
It  also  forms  a  very  convenient  mode  of  transportin<;:  articles  from  one 
section  of  the  building:  to  another,  carryinj^  clothinj!;  to  and  from  the  laun- 
dry, and  gives  a  protected  passage-way  in  going  from  the  centre  building 
to  the  engine-house,  barn,  ami  workshop,  and  for  persons  visiting  their 
friends  in  the  room  srl  np:irt  for  the  purjjose  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
wards. 

Pi'ori.<i(in  a</ai)isl  Firr. — As  already  mentioned,  no  fires  are  recpiired  in 
the  Vmilding  for  warming  it,  and  gas  is  used  for  lighting.  "Wherever  one 
wing  comes  in  contact  with  another,  or  with  the  centre  building,  all  the 
openings  in  the  walls,  which  extend  up  through  the  slate  roof,  have  iron 
doors  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  wooden  ones,  and  which  nuiy  be  closed  at 
pleasure.  The  floors  of  the  kitchens  and  bakeroom,  in  which  alone  fire  is 
used,  are  of  German  flagstone  laid  on  brick  arches,  and  all  the  stairways  in 
the  wings  arc  fire-proof.  It  is  intended  that  there  should  always  be  about 
20,000  gallons  of  water  in  the  tanks  in  the  dome  of  the  centre  building, 
and  15,000  gallons  per  hour  may  be  placed  there  by  the  pumping-engines. 
A  standpipe  connected  with  this  reservoir  passes  into  every  story  and  into 
every  ward,  in  all  of  which  it  is  intended  to  have  a  piece  of  hempen  hose 
constantly  attached,  so  that  by  simply  turning  a  stopcock,  water  may  be 
put  on  a  fire  almost  as  soon  as  discovered.  A  steam-pipe  also  passes  up 
into  the  attic  of  each  wing,  and  as  one  of  the  large  boilers  is  constantly 
fired  up,  steam  may  at  any  moment  be  let  into  the  building  by  simply 
turning  a  valve  in  the  cellar.  Hose  is  also  kept  near  the  steam-pumps,  so 
that  it  may  be  prom})tly  attached,  and  water  thrown  on  the  barn,  carpenter 
shop,  engine-house,  and  contiguous  parts  of  the  hospital.  A  watchman  is 
constantly  passing  through  the  house  at  night,  and  by  means  of  two  of 
Harris'  watch-clocks,  as  made  by  H.  B.  Ames,  of  New  York,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  not  only  how  often  each  ward  is  visited,  but 
almost  the  moment  the  visit  was  made,  and  of  course  the  time  taken  in 
passing  from  one  ward  to  another. 

Laundry  Arrangements. — The  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  collected  in  the 
different  wards,  after  being  sent  to  the  cellar,  are  conveyed  from  that  point 
1)y  the  railroad  to  the  room  for  assorting  clothes  in  the  engine-house,  and 
thence  into  the  large  wash-room,  in  which,  besides  the  usual  washing,  rins- 
ing, and  blue  tubs  and  soap  vat,  is  one  of  the  valuable  Shaker  washing- 
machines,  in  which  six  different  kinds  of  clothes  can  be  washed  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  centrifugal  wringer,  both  of  which  are  driven  by  one  of  the 
steam-engines.  From  the  wringer  the  washed  articles  are  taken  to  the 
drying-closet,  in  which,  by  means  of  the  heat  derived  from  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  engines  passing  through  a  large  amount  of  cast-iron  pipe, 
and  fresh  air  from  the  fan,  they  are  in  a  very  few  minutes  made  ready  for 
the  mangle  (also  driven  by  steam  power),  or  folded  and  taken  by  the  rail- 
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road  to  the  ironing-room  near  tlie  centre  building,  to  which  they  are  raised 
by  the  dumb-waiter  already  referred  to,  or  are  sent  directly  to  the  principal 
clothes-room,  from  which  they  are  distributed  by  the  same  route,  as  they 
may  l^e  required  in  the  wards.  All  the  divisions  of  the  washing-machine, 
of  the  rinsing  and  washing-tubs,  have  hot  and  cold  water  and  steam 
introduced  directly  into  them,  and  the  water  from  them  all  is  carried  off 
under  the  stone  floor  of  the  room  to  one  of  the  iron  columns  below,  through 
which  it  passes  into  the  culvert  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

Pleasu7'e  Grounds,  Gardens,  and  Ya)rls. — This  new  hospital  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  its  pleasure  grounds,  embracing  about  fifty  acres,  and  from 
most  parts  of  which  are  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country;  the  boundary 
wall  being  so  arranged,  from  the  natural  character  of  the  ground,  or  made 
so  by  excavations,  that  little  of  it  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  building 
that  is  occupied  by  patients.  There  are  two  pleasant  groves  of  natural 
forest  trees  within  the  inclosure,  and  several  hundred  others,  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  that  have  already  been  planted  or  collected  for  the  purpose,  will 
give  an  ample  amount  of  shaded  drives  and  walks.  A  carriage-road  has 
already  been  made  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  throughout  its  extent,  and 
winding  by  the  gardens  and  terraces  around  the  buildings,  will  ultimately 
be  two  miles  long.  The  foot-walks  are  not  to  be  less  extensive,  and  the 
brick  pavements  about  the  building  have  been  already  mentioned.  There 
are  also,  as  may  be  remembered,  three  pleasant  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
building,  and  connected  directly  with  the  adjacent  wards. 

The  vegetable  garden  will  contain  about  eight  acres,  and  is  in  full  view 
from  the  north  side  of  the  building.  Flower  borders  have  been  made  near 
to  and  around  the  entire  structure.  The  only  fences  inside  of  the  inclosure 
are  to  give  privacy  to  the  patients  in  the  yards,  or  to  prevent  those  walking 
about  the  grounds  from  approaching  certain  parts  of  the  building. 

Means  of  Occiqmtion  and  Amusement. — As  the  pecuniary  means  of  an 
institution  are  enlarged,  so,  under  a  judicious  administration,  may  be,  almost 
indefinitely,  the  modes  of  giving  patients  useful  employment,  and  ministering 
to  their  instruction  and_amusement.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  what  are 
here  recognized  and  used,  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection. 

Beginning  with  moderate  and  regulated  labour  in  the  open  air,  in  assist- 
ing to  cultivate  the  farm  and  garden  and  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order,  may 
be  added  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers,  employment  in  the  work- 
shop, carpentering,  joining,  mattress-making,  broom-making,  or  any  other 
mechanical  occupation  to  which  the  patients  may  be  accustomed,  and 
which  is  suitable  for  them.  Walking  in  the  open  air,  inside  or  outside 
of  the  inclosure,  as  all  not  too  ill  are  expected  to  do  at  least  twice  every 
day  of  the  week  in  all  pleasant  weather  ;  the  green-house  ;  visits  to  objects 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity;  riding  in  the  neighbourhood  in  carriages  kept 
for  the  purpose,  or  hired  specially,  or  within  the  inclosure  in  the  poney 
phaeton,  or  wagons  driven  by  the  patients  or  attendants,  and  occasionally 
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on  lu)rsol)ack  ;  excursions  tliroujih  llic  city  of  riiiludclpliia  or  its  vicinity 
on  the  numerous  horse  railroads,  or  extended  to  a  much  greater  distance 
by  cars  or  steaml)oats ;  the  museums  and  readinir-rooms  (two  for  each 
Iiuildinir),  with  tlieir  collections  of  hooks,  pictures,  and  curiosities;  a  general 
lihrary,  a  small  lil)rary  in  each  ward,  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals ; 
ciiirravings,  stereoscopic  and  other  coiitrivni\ces  for  sliowing  jiictures.  The 
vcuular  course  of  lectures  and  evening  entertainments  occui)y  three  evenings 
of  every  week  during  nine  months  of  the  year  at  each  building,  and  which 
are  made  up  principally  of  lectures  and  readings  on  a  great  variety  of  suli- 
jects,  of  cxhiljitions  of  very  superior  dissolving  views,  magnified  to  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter,  l)y  using  the  hydro-oxygen  light,  music,  and  whatever 
else  seems  likely  to  give  interest  to  the  course;  various  social  parties  among 
the  patients;  all  the  ordinary  games,  ten-i)ins,  billiards,  bagatelle,  chess, 
checkers,  &c.,  in  which  patients  are  likely  to  be  interested,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  be  used  in  the  evening  as  well  as  during  the  day.  Patients,  too,  are 
encouraged  to  engJtge  in  certain  kinds  of  study,  and  in  painting,  drawing, 
fancy  work,  &e. ;  reading  to  the  patients  by  teachers  in  the  different  wards, 
personal  intercourse  by  the  officers  and  others  employed  for  the  purpose. 

When  accustomed  to  such  employment,  patients  often  assist  in  keei)ing 
the  Iiouse  in  order,  and  are  nrged  to  become  interested  in  other  patients,  in 
the  use  of  musical  instruments,  taking  care  of  pet  animals,  and  whatever 
else  is  suggested  by  individual  peculiarities,  and  come  within  the  resources 
of  the  institution.  There  is  also  a  circular  railroad,  a  gymnasium  at  one 
building  and  a  calistheuiura  at  the  other,  and  the  intention  is  to  have  a 
dnjilication  of  whatever  is  found  desirable  in  connection  with  each  depart- 
ment. 

Medical  Treatment. — Although  detailed  remarks  on  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  insanity  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  an  article  like  the  present,  still, 
if  no  mention  of  the  subject  was  made,  it  might  I)e  regarded  as  a  failure  to 
recognize  its  importance.  A  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  received, 
when  carefully  examined,  give  evidence  of  impaired  general  health  ;  and 
there  are  but  a  few  who  do  not  present  indications,  not  only  for  a  special 
regimen,  and  all  the  appliances  for  moral  or  mental  treatment,  but  also  for 
the  use  of  medicines  of  some  kind.  While  every  case  must  be  prescribed 
for  from  it  own  symptoms,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a  great  majority 
require  a  tonic  and  invigorating  rather  than  a  depletory  course  of  treat- 
ment. Of  all  the  cases  that  have  been  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  (three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  in  number),  no  one, 
after  entering  the  institution,  has  seemed  to  recpiire  or  had  general  bleed- 
ing performed,  nor  has  a  head  ever  Ijeen  shaved,  for  the  treatment  of 
insanity.  "While  cold  and  shower  baths  have  been  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, warm  or  hot  baths  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most 
important  means  of  treatment. 

Cost. — Without  a  statement  of  the  cost,  no  account  of  such  a  building 
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and  such  arrangements  as  have  been  described  would  be  at  all  complete, 
and  especially  not  of  one  like  that  under  notice,  which  is  entirely  the 
ulTspring  of  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  a  community,  a  result  of 
]iiactical  Christianity,  and  a  generous  recognition  of  the  paramount  claims 
'lich  such  afflictions  of  our  fellow  men  have  at  all  times  upou  our  interests 
and  our  sympathies.  The  style  of  architecture  is  plain,  and  all  useless 
ornament  has  been  studiously  dispensed  with  ;  but  wherever  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  patients  were  concerned,  everything  has  been  done  in  a 
thorough  manner. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  on  account  of  the  new  building  and  its  varied 
fixtures  and  arrangements,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  $322,542  86,  and  a 
further  sum  of  about  $30,000  will  be  required  to  meet  the  other  liabilities 
that  have  been  incurred.  Of  this  total  sum,  $20,276  28  have  been  for  the 
boundary  wall  and  gate-house ;  $2241  46  for  the  carriage-house  and 
stabling;  $800  for  the  carpenter-shop;  $4456  03  for  machinery  of  different 
kinds  ;  $23,612  37  for  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus;  $15,201  47  for 
grading  for  building,  planting,  and  improving  the  grounds ;  and  $10,441  73 
for  furniture. 

Organization. — As  heretofore,  the  government  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insaue  is  vested  in  a  board  of  twelve  managers,  who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  contributors,  give  their  services  gratuitously,  and,  like  all  the 
other  officers,  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  institution.  They  visit  by 
committees  both  departments  on  the  7th  day  (Saturday)  of  every  week,  to 
examine  the  accounts,  receive  reports  from  the  physician,  and  visit  the 
wards  and  patients  as  far  as  they  may  deem  desirable.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  hospital,  nineteen  years  ago,  these  weekly  visits  have  not  been  omitted 
in  a  single  instance.  The  board  of  managers  appoint  the  officers  resident 
at  the  institution,  and  who  are,  as  before  mentioned,  a  physician  in  chief, 
having  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  both  departments,  and  one 
or  more  assistant  physicians,  a  steward,  and  a  matron,  at  each  building. 
In  the  immediate  care  of  the  insaue,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
supervisors,  teachers,  or  companions  for  the  patients,  and  not  less  than  two 
attendants  for  each  ward,  which,  if  the  house  was  entirely  full,  and  no 
special  attendants  for  single  patients  (of  which,  however,  there  are  always 
several),  would  give  one  attendant  for  every  six  or  seven  patients.  At 
night  the  care  of  the  patients  is  intrusted  to  watchmen  or  watchwomen, 
according  to  their  sex,  and  these  come  on  duty  before  the  attendants  retire, 
and  do  not  leave  the  wards  till  they  are  up  and  engaged  in  their  regular 
morning  duties.  The  supervisors,  teachers,  and  night  watchers  are  expected 
to  make  written  reports  to  the  physician  daily. 

There  are  also  employed  for  each  department,  a  carpenter,  three  men 
connected  with  the  boilers  and  machinery,  a  gardener  and  assistants,  coach- 
man, gatekeeper,  &c. 
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Admiasi'Oi  of  Palicnlti. — This  liospitnl,  liaviii[i;  no  couiurtion  willi  any 
soft,  nor  uniler  any  iiolitical  influence,  is  resorted  to  by  persons  of  all  pro- 
fessions and  callinijs,  of  every  religions  dcnoinination,  and  wlicn  it  has  room 
rireives  all  elasses  of  insane  ])atients,  without  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
disease,  its  eurahility,  or  the  ]ilace  of  residence  of  the  applicant.  Idiots, 
however,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  not  admitted,  and  cases  of  maiiia-a-potii 
are  received  only  into  the  hospital  at  IMnc  and  I'jghth  streets,  in  tlie  city  of 
riiiladclpliia.  Some  one  member  of  the  l)oanl  of  managers  gives  the  order 
of  admission  ;  Imt  Itefore  doing  so,  a  eertilicate  of  insanity  from  some 
respectable  graiUmte  of  medicine  is  always  rccpiircHl,  as  well  as  a  request  for 
the  reception  of  the  patient,  and  security  from  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
or  its  vicinity,  for  tlie  payment  of  all  expenses  incurred  at  the  institution. 

The  rates  of  board  vary  according  to  the  ]H'cuniary  ability  of  the  applicant, 
the  character  and  extent  of  accommodation,  and  the  amount  of  special 
attendance  that  is  desired — the  lowest  price  for  ]>aying  patients  being  not 
any  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  support.  In  addition  to  those  who  pay 
board,  a  limited  number  of  recent  and  supposed  curable  cases,  who  are 
known  as  such  only  to  the  officers  of  the  house,  and  who  have  no  distinc- 
tion made  in  their  treatment,  are  admitted  and  cared  for,  without  charge  of 
any  kind,  so  long  as  there  seems  to  be  a  probability  of  their  being  restored. 
The  number  on  this  free  list  (now  4G)  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  resources 
of  the  institution,  which,  as  already  stated,  come  entirely  from  private 
benevolence,  as  it  receives  no  assistance  of  any  kind  from  city  or  State. 

Separation  of  the  Sexes. — Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  allows  this  institution  to  carry  out,  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  what  has  for  many  years  past  been  gradually 
gaining  favour  with  some  of  the  most  experienced  medical  officers  of  Ame- 
rican hospitals  for  the  insane — a  provision  for  the  treatment  of  male  and 
female  patients  in  entirely  separate  buildings. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  arrangement  in  no  way  interferes 
Tsnth  the  humanizing  influence,  especially  for  men,  of  suitable  associations 
between  the  sexes ;  but  intimacies  of  this  kind  between  patients  ought 
always  to  be  guarded  against.  It  certainly  will  be  as  agreeable  and  as 
profitable  to  all,  that  these  influences  shall  be  exercised  by  those  who  are 
of  sound  mind  and  discreet  demeanor,  rather  than  those  whose  impaired 
intelligence  or  want  of  self-control  had  compelled  them  to  claim  the  benefits 
resulting  from  a  residence  in  the  hospital.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is 
not  a  single  advantage  in  having  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  building,  and 
it  requires  little  observation  to  know  that  there  are  many  and  often  not 
trifling  disadvantages ;  while  the  separation  will  not  only  render  the  classi- 
fication much  more  complete,  but  permit  for  both  the  removal  of  many 
restrictions  that  could  not  otherwise  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  new  building  was  given  to  the  male  patients,  because  in  its  con- 
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-tructioii  aud  arrangements  many  things  could  be  introduced  that  seemed 

]iecially  desirable  for  men,  particularly  so  in  the  work  department,  and 

'  lecause  it  could  not  be  made  to  have  quite  as  great  a  degree  of  privacy  as 

lie  other,  while  there  was  a  large  amount  of  planting  and  improving  about 

-  grounds,  which  would  give  pleasant  occupation  to  its  inmates  for  a 

considerable  time  to  come.     On  the  other  hand,  the  original  building  was 

selected  for  the  female  patients,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  proposed 

improvements  would  give  it  greatly  increased  cheerfulness  and  comfort ; 

that  it  must  always  have  more  privacy;  that  its  grounds  were  more  highly 

improved ;  that  the  trees  were  more  fully  matured ;  and  it  was  also  felt 

that  from  the  greater  care,  as  well  as  more  gentle  use  it  would  receive,  no 

very  long  period  would  elapse  before  the  two  houses  would  appear  as  though 

they  had  been  in  use  about  the  same  length  of  time. 

As  soon  as  the  repairs  and  improvements  now  in  progress  at  the  depart- 
ment for  females  are  completed,  it  is  believed  the  two  will  in  most  respects 
be  about  equal  in  comfort  and  efficiency ;  that  nearly  the  same  number  of 
patients  can  be  provided  for  in  each  (250  in  that  for  males,  and  225  in  that 
for  females);  and  that,  with  the  many  advantages  not  heretofore  possessed, 
the  institution  ^ill  be  able  to  do  its  full  share  in  promoting  a  real  advance 
in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  a  general  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  insane. 

Philadelphia,  January,  1860. 


Art.  II. — History,  Medical  Topography,  Climatology,  Hygiene,  Diseases, 
&c.,  of  Fort  Bridger,  Utah  Territory.  By  Roberts  Bartholow,  A.M., 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  (Extracted  from  Reports  to 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Thomas  Lawson,  Surgeon  General  U.  S.  A.) 

History. — For  many  years  past,  Fort  Bridger,  TJ.  T.,  has  had  some 
celebrity  as  a  trading  station,  occupied  by  James  Bridger,  a  famous  moun- 
taineer— whence  its  name.  The  fort  consisted  of  an  irregular  collection  of 
log-houses,  surrounded  by  a  stockade ;  built  in  part  for  defence  against  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity;  in  part  for  conveniences  of  Indian  traflQc. 
When  the  Mormons  occupied  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake,  and  grew  into  a 
formidable  community,  the  fort  came  into  their  possession,  and  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  erection  of  a  quadrangular  wall.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  "army  of  Utah,"  in  the  fall  of  185Y,  nothing  remained  of  Fort  Bridger 
but  this  wall — the  wooden  structures  having  been  burned  by  the  Mormons, 
when  they  could  no  longer  hold  possession. 

The  erection  of  the  necessary  quarters  for  a  garrison  of  five  companies, 
.  commenced  immediately  after  the  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
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in  .Iiino,  IS')S;  Imt  owiiiir  to  tli»'  (iilViciilty  cxpcrioiiccd  in  ])r()('nriMu:  tiic 
ntvt'ssiirv  materials,  jirocccdcd  slowly,  and  at  this  time,'  tliontili  in  a  slate 
of  fonsidrraMi'  furwanlncss.  tlif  Imildinjrs  are  nnfontpl('t('(l.  Tlio  hospital 
was  so  far  advanced  toward  conipIctioi\  as  to  lie  considered  luiliitaliic  enrly 
in  l>eceni!H'r  last,  and  the  company  (|inirtcrs  a  few  weeks  laler.  In  a  lialf- 
linished  state  iho  ollicers'  (|narters  were  occnpied  in  .lainniry. 

M,-,Ural  7\>jx><inii>/n/,  ,(•<•. — Fort  Hrid.L'-er  lies  in  lalitndeH°  IS'  1-J", 
and  in  lontritnde  110°  ;?*2'  S;>",  in  the  valley  of  Hlack's  Fork,  a  inonntain 
stream  trihntary  to  Green  Kiver.  This  valley  has  an  nvera<:;e  width  of  ahont 
one  thousand  yards.  BlnlVs,  more  or  less  ]»roniincnt,  separate  the  valley 
from  the  table-lands  on  either  sid(> :  these  hhilTs  nrc  less  prominent  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ])ost,  which  is,  therefore,  nnich  exposed  to  the  jirevalent  hi;.jh 
winds.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  a  sandy  allnvinni,  litrht,  porous,  superficial, 
and  conse(|ncntly  ineapahle  of  snpportintr  a  In.xnriant  vci^etation.  Under 
the  alluvium  lies  a  stratum  of  sand,  rubble-stone,  and  breccias  (diluvium), 
in  all  resjiects  like  the  surface  formations  of  the  plateaus  or  steppes.  The 
blull's  which  bound  the  valley  consist  of  sand,  conglomerate  and  shales,  and 
in  some  situations  of  magnesian  limestone  (dolomite).  Xumerons  ravines 
and  mounds  of  exposed  rnbble-stone  attest  that  the  valley  is  overflown  at 
the  ]ieriod  of  annual  rise,  when  the  stream  receives  the  melting  snow  and 
ii'c  from  the  Uintah  ]\rountains.  Water  can  be  procured  at  all  seasons  in 
the  valley  by  digging  a  few  feet  into  the  substratum. 

TJanges  of  mountains  and  intervening  table-lands  constitute  the  general 
features  of  the  territory  of  Utah.  Fort  Bridger  is  situated  upon  one  of 
these  plateaus,  which  stretches  from  the  South  Pass  to  the  Uintah  Moun- 
tains, and  elevated  more  than  six  thousand  feet.  This  plateau  is  inter.sccted 
by  a  number  of  streams,  bordered  l)y  narrow  valleys  and  irregular  l)luffs. 
The  herbage  of  these  valleys,  though  not  abundant,  contrasts  strongly 
enough  with  the  artemesia  barrens  on  either  side.  The  same  facts  are  true 
in  respect  of  other  portions  of  Utah.  In  the  valleys  hard  by  tlie  streams 
only  can  the  means  of  sub.sistence  be  wrested  from  the  unwilling  soil. 
Rains  falling  but  seldom,  and  the  atmosi)here  being  remarkably  dry,  irri- 
gation is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  crops.  The  amount  of 
life  which  may  be  sustained  in  the  territory  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  irrigation.  As  this  supply  is  small,  a  narrow 
limit  is  imposed  upon  production  and  population  :  fortunately  so,  in  view 
of  the  complicated  relations  growing  out  of  Mormon  civil  and  religious 
institutions. 

In  this  connection,  rather  than  under  any  other  head,  I  may  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger, 
the  country  being  extremely  barren,  animal  life  is  not  abundant.  The 
mountain  fastnesses  arc  frequented  by  the  grizzly  bear  (  f  7v?/.s'  umej'icanus) 

'  Sanitary  Report  for  First  Quarter,  ending  March  31,  1859. 
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the  mountain  sheep  (Ocis  montana),  and  the  table-lands  are  tenanted  by 
that  curious  little  animal,  the  prairie  dog  {Arctoviys  ludoviciana).  Large 
numbers  of  beaver  {Castor  fiber)  inhabit  the  streams.  The  following  birds 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers:  of  the  Colurabse,  the  turtle-dove  (C. 
turtur),  and  the  wild  pigeon  (C.  migratoria) ;  of  the  Tetraonidae,  the  sage 
hen  (  Tetrao  urophasianus),  and  the  qnail  ( T.  colurnix) ;  of  the  Chara- 
driadae,  the  curlew  (Numenius  longirostris).  The  following  water-fowl 
have  come  under  my  notice :  the  wild  goose  {Anser  canadensis),  and  the 
mallard  duck  {Anas  hoschas). 

Whatever  of  value  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  produced  in  this  territory 
comes  by  the  labour  of  man  ;  nature  has  accomplished  little  in  this  depart- 
ment of  her  works.  Along  the  streams  are  occasionally  seen  a  few  cotton- 
wood  trees  {Populus  angustifoUa),  and  an  herbaceous  willow;  but  the 
plains  or  steppes  are  treeless,  and  covered  by  the  wide-spread  wild  sage 
(Artemesia  tridentala),  which  is  valueless  for  every  economic  purpose, 
except  a  temporary  camp  fire. 

This  region,  like  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  only 
adapted  to  sustain  a  few  herds  of  grazing  cattle,  and  a  nomadic  population 
of  savages  and  half-breed  Indian  traders,  or  Mormon  freebooters  :  it  can 
never  become  a  nursery  of  civilized  heroes.  As  a  necessity  of  their  position 
the  wretched  inhabitants  must  prey  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  procure 
by  violence  and  rapine  that  subsistence  not  to  be  obtained  by  remunerative 
labour  from  the  arid  soil.  Exclusive  of  the  Mormon  colony  at  Fort  Bridger, 
who  left  upon  the  approach  of  the  army,  there  are  two  classes  of  inhabi- 
tants— the  Indians,  and  the  "mountain  men,"  or  traders.  The  Utah  and 
the  Snake  Indians  are  the  only  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  I  was 
unprepared  to  witness  in  mountain  tribes,  remote  from  civilization,  so  many 
evidences  of  physical  decay.  They  are  low  in  stature,  square  built,  unsym- 
metrical,  ungainly  in  gait,  and  having  an  appearance  of  premature  age. 
The  face  is  triangular,  eyes  oblique,  nose  not  prominent,  lips  thick,  and 
hair  long,  black,  coarse,  and  very  thick  :  a  face  resembling  the  Xojai  Tah- 
tar.  The  development  of  the  upper  extremities  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
lower — ^the  legs  being  small,  crooked,  and  feeble  ;  no  doubt  due  to  being 
much  on  horseback  from  early  life,  and  to  the  expansion  of  the  chest  from 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure.  As  a  rule  the  squaws  are  more  athletic 
and  vigorous  than  the  men  ;  but  are  far  from  approaching  any  elevated 
standard  of  beauty.  Both  of  these  tribes,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
are  very  debased,  having  none  of  the  elevated  sentiments  and  heroical  aspi- 
rations attributed  to  Indian  heroes  in  Hiawatha.  It  seems  to  me,  in  fact, 
that  the  Indian  races  are  destined  to  decay,  not  as  a  result  solely  of  contact 
with  a  more  vigorous  race,  but  by  an  immutable  law  of  nature.  Have  they 
not  served  their  purpose  in  the  social  economy  of  humanity? 

The  other  class  to  which  I  alluded  consists  of  Canadian  French  and 
renegade  Americans,  who  could  not  endure  the  restraints  of  civilized  society, 
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or  wiMT  I'xiU'il  liy  criiiK's.  If  we  I'oriu  an  oiiinion  of  llic  "  luoiiiilaiii  iiicn" 
from  tlu'  rt'|Hirts  of  jioctir  cxplorfrs,  \vc  would  ascrilio  to  tlinii  iiiaiiv  virliii's 
— iiitt'i^rity,  steady  friciKisliip,  a  iioMe  soiiso  of  justice,  and  lii}j,Ii  personal 
darinir.  I  diil  not  liiid  the  original  of  this  di>seri}>tion  in  real  life.  They 
have  sunie  of  the  irood  (pialities  of  the  i'.i'douiii— ready  hospitalily — and 
many  vices  to  whii'h  he  is  a  slranizcr.  A  country  lil<e  the  ji'reat,  plains, 
w  Inch  has  an  analoirne  in  the  plains  of  hif^h  Asia,  would  i)resent  an  incom- 
plete analojjy  without  that  other  characteristic — a  nomadic  people,  havini;- 
a  strong  thirst  for  plunder,  and  acknowledging  no  law  hut  the  U'x  IdJiDiiis. 

Tiu'se  facts,  if  thoy  e.\hil)it  little  else,  show,  I  think,  tlie  tendency  of  man, 
if  left  to  himself,  to  revert  to  liis  original,  primitive  tyi)e. 

Cliinnlohxji/. — The  mean  lieight  of  the  harometer,'  for  the  five  nuMiths 
during  wliicli  observations  have  been  taken  at  this  pgst,  is  23.48  inches. 
Aci'ordingly,  the  elevation  is  about  0,4:28  feet.  At  this  elevation,  and  at 
the  41st  i)arallcl  of  nortli  latitude,  the  climate  of  Fort  IJridger,  properly,  i.s 
))Iaced  in  tlie  "upper  or  cold  regions"  of  meteorological  writers.  The  mean 
height  of  the  thennometcr  for  eight  months,  from  July  last,'^  is  39°. 22  V. 
The  proportion  of  summer  nioi\ths  in  this  estimate  is  too  hirge  for  the 
mean  of  the  year,  which  would  be  lower.  The  lowest  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer, since  tlie  occupation  of  the  j)ost,  was  22°.  Extreme  cold  is  less 
evident  to  the  senses,  in  conse(|uencc  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  As 
already  intimated,  rain  seldom  falls;  but  snow  storms  of  greater  or  less 
severity  occur  in  every  month  of  the  year.  On  the  sumn\it  of  the  Uintah 
Mountains  the  domain  of  "perpetual  snow"  is  readied,  where  great  fields 
of  snow  lie  all  summer,  in  full  view  from  the  fort.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
climate  is  the  almost  constant  prevalence  of  high  wind  from  the  southwest, 
at  times  blowing  with  the  intensity  of  a  hurricane.  A  calm  day  is  a  phe- 
nomenon rarely  observed  at  Fort  Bridger. 

Hygiene. — The  foregoing  observations,  witli  propriety,  introduce  the 
subject  of  hygiene.  I  include  under  this  designation,  air,  exercise,  food, 
clothing,  habits,  and  the  duties  and  employments  of  the  command,  in  so 
far  as  these  influenced  its  sanitary  condition. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  situation  and  climate  of  Fort  Bridger, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  maximum  amount  of  healthy  air  has  been 
secured  by  the  location  of  that  post.  No  bluffs  being  interposed  or  forests, 
the  strong  wind,  cooled  in  its  passage  over  the  show-covered  summits  of 
the  Uintah  Mountains,  sweeps  through  the  fort,  penetrating  every  crevice. 
The  quarters,  built  substantially  of  logs,  though  incomplete,  are  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  canvas  houses  and  tents  in  which  the  troops  lived 
prior  to  December.  The  company  quarters  at  present  occupied  are  much 
too  small  for  the  full  standard  of  strength  ;  consequently,  additional  build- 
ings are  being  erected.     By  crowding  the  men  into  too  confined  a  sjiace, 

'  Green's  Cistern  Barometer,  ^  July,  1858. 
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sufficient  regard  has  not  been  paid  to  cleanliness.  This  is  more  es})ecially 
the  case  with  the  dragoon  companies.  The  necessary  attention  to  his  horse 
and  equipments  prevents  the  dragoon  soldier  exercising  a  proper  care  over 
his  own  person  ;  beside  his  duties  expose  him  much  and  frequently  to  filth. 
This  cause  of  disease,  under  less  favourable  circumstances,  might  have  pro- 
duced various  grave  disorders  ;  here,  however,  it  influenced  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  development  of  a  disease  of  Avhich  there  was  a  general  predis- 
position at  the  post.  An  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  scorbutus,  which 
will  appear  further  on. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  present  garrison,  it  has  been  engaged  in  great 
part  in  the  work  of  building,  in  procuring  fuel,  in  guard  and  police  duty. 
These  employments  have  not,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  influenced  the 
health  of  the  command. 

The  diet  of  the  men  consists  of  the  ordinary  ration,  to  which  the  anti- 
scorbutics are  added  from  time  to  time,  in  extra  issues,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  medical  officer. 

The  water  supplied  by  the  branch  of  Black's  Fork,  which  runs  through 
the  Parade,  is  pure,  clear,  and  palatable.  If  this  were  the  only  beverage 
used  by  the  men,  my  professional  duties  would  be  somewhat  the  lighter.  A 
vile  concoction,  known  as  whiskey,  has  been  from  time  to  time  surrepti- 
tiously sold  to  the  troops,  notwithstanding  prohibitory  orders  from  the 
commanding  officer.  Manufactured  by  traders  from  alcohol,  tobacco,  coccu- 
lus  indicus,  and  other  narcotics,  this  liquor  has  in  one  instance  produced 
an  immediately  fatal  effect,  and  more  or  less  alarming  symptoms  in  various 
instances.  From  a  certain  specimen  of  whiskey,  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  tobacco  was  separated  by  a  paper  filter! 

Diseases. — I  arrange  these  into  two  classes  : — 

I.  Ubiquitous  diseases,  which  occur  under  all  circumstances  of  climate 
and  every  local  condition,  including  fevers,  uiflammations,  and  specific 
diseases. 

II.  Local  diseases,  including  a  certain  febrile  state,  known  as  "mountain 
fever,"  scorbutus,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatism. 

The  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  is  an  ubiquitous  disease,  in  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  and  occurs  under  the  most  opposite  conditions 
of  climate.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  one  of  the  forms  in  w^hich  the  so-called 
mountain  fever  manifests  itself,  and  will  be  considered  under  the  second 
head  in  connection  with  that  disease. 

I.  I  have  not  happened  to  meet  with  any  cases  of  common  inflammation — 
serous,  raucous,  or  parenchymatous.  The  tendency  of  high  latitudes  and  con- 
siderable elevations,  it  is  asserted,  is  to  the  development  of  thoracic  inflam- 
mations ;  but  certainly  this  is  an  error  as  regards  this  region.  Xo  cases  of 
idiopathic  pneumonia  or  pleuritis,  or  of  phthisis,  have  fallen  under  my 
observation.  It  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
climate  of  this  elevated  region  is  adapted  to  the  amelioration  and  cure  of 
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ilu"  tulK-rciilar  dialliesis?  As  plitliisis  is  annually  on  llio  increase  in  the 
l^nitct!  States,  and  as  the  sul)j(\'t  of  its  liytricnic  nianajjeniont  becomes 
more  important  than  the  treatment  l»y  medicaments,  in  view  of  recent 
researches,  the  consideration  of  climate  is  of  the  utmost  conscqueuce. 

In  my  report  for  the  third  quarter,  1857,  T  remarked  the  bendiciiil 
iiitiiu-nco  of  the  march  over  the  ]»lains,  u]>on  those  in  whom  a  "phthisical 
tendency  was  marked  and  imminent."  The  e(inal»ility  of  this  climate,  its 
dryness  and  tlie  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  diMunisiicd  pres- 
sure, constitute  a  hyL-ienic  state  liiu:hly  favourable  to  such  iujprovcment. 
Fort  Laramie,  thouuh  not  so  elevated  as  Fort  lJrid<i,-er,  lias,  in  all  its 
surrouiiiliiiu's,  a  similar  character.  Assistant  surfj;eon  G.  K.  Wood,  in  his 
reports  from  this  post,  has  ])rominently  noticed  the  remarkable  exem})tion 
of  the  various  commands  stationed  there  from  all  phthisical  diseases,  and 
the  notable  improvement  of  all  such  as  came  thither  laliouriii'j:  under  the 
incipient  or  well-established  forms  of  consumption.  To  active  e.xertion, 
inscjiarable  from  life  on  the  plains,  may  be  attributed  some  of  the  benefits 
experienced  in  these  cases.  Much  of  the  change  is  accomplished,  I  doubt 
not,  by  the  increased  expansion  of  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  diminished 
pressure ;  by  the  determination  to  the  surface,  and  by  the  purity  of  the 
respired  atmosphere.  From  these  considerations,  it  appears  to  me  quite 
evident  that  to  the  victim  of  acquired  or  hereditary  predisposition  to  eon- 
sumption,  the  great  plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  offer  more  certain 
relief  than  any  other  climate  in  our  country.  A  journey  over  the  plains  is 
not  so  formidable  an  enterprise  as  a  few  years  since :  it  can  be  made  now 
both  with  celerity  and  safety. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  diseases  little  need  be  said.  Variola  and 
syphilis,  especially  the  former,  have  at  various  times  committed  extensive 
ravages  amongst  the  Indian  Tribes. 

II.  "Mountain  fever"  is  a  term  applied  to  a  form  of  disease  said  to  be 
])eculiar  to  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Under  this 
designation  it  is  described  in  the  *SV.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
for  March,  1855,'  by  Dr.  Ewing,  who  considers  it  a  disease  Hid  generis, 
appearing  only  at  an  altitude  of  about  7000  feet,  and  dependent-  upon  the 
respiration  of  rarefied  air,  in  some  mysterious  way  not  explicable.  He 
thinks  the  situation  at  which  the  fever  occurs  precludes  the  idea  of  the 
agency  of  malaria  in  its  production.  Dr.  E wing's  description  corresponds 
to  some  of  the  cases  it  happened  me  to  meet  at  Fort  Bridger.  As  already 
intimated,  I  consider  typhoid  fever  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  so-called 
mountain  fever.  Two  types  of  this  affection  are,  therefore,  to  be  described 
— the  periodical  and  the  continued.  It  will  be  seen  further  on  how  these, 
by  certain  local  conditions,  are  so  much  modified  as  to  be  readily  confounded, 
and  to  present  so  many  variations  from  the  true  type  as  to  be  considered 
an  original  disease. 

'  Quoted  in  Dickson's  Elements  of  Medicine. 
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The  periodical  eases  were  usually  remittents  or  quotidian  iutermittents. 
Many  of  the  latter,  when  left  to  themselves,  early  assumed  the  remittent 
type ;  consequently,  remittents  much  more  frequently  come  under  treat- 
ment. 

Si/mpfoms. — All  cases  were  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  more  or  less  decided, 
which  lasted  a  variable  period.  In  the  febrile  stage  the  pulse  was  full, 
quick,  frequent  but  soft,  and  sometimes  dicrotic ;  skin  hot,  dry,  and  mordi- 
cant ;  tongue  heavily  furred  in  the  centre,  red  and  dry  at  the  edges  and 
tip.  There  were  present  also  intense  cephalalgia  ;  aching  in  the  back  and 
limbs  ;  suffusion  of  the  eyes ;  loathing  of  food,  and  sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Delirium  occurred  in  several  cases  during  the  exacerbations. 
The  remissions  were  characterized  by  debility,  listlessness,  and  indisposition 
to  the  slightest  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  and  a  most  painful  aching  of  the 
limbs.  The  countenance  at  these  periods  was  vacant,  dull,  and  tinged  a 
dirty-yellow;  the  pulse  small,  quick,  irritable;  the  skin  moist,  perspiring, 
but  sweating  was  never  profuse.  Diarrhoea  was  a  frequent  symptom  :  the 
stools  were  thin,  yellowish,  watery,  and  offensive,  occasionally  greenish, 
dark -brown,  or  black.  Urine  was  usually  scanty,  and  deposited  an  abundant 
lateritious  sediment. 

The  chill  was  not  regular  in  duration,  nor  did  it  usually  amount  to  a 
distinct  rigor,  and  the  febrile  reaction  was  extremely  gradual  in  its  approach. 
In  some  instances  the  two  stages  were  coincident,  and  during  the  highest 
excitement  a  sense  of  chilliness  was  experienced.  The  appearance  of  the 
tongue  was  peculiar — heavily  loaded  with  whitish  fur,  through  which  en- 
larged papillae  protruded  :  like  the  "strawberry  tongue"  of  scarlatina.  The 
most  painful  as  well  as  persistent  symptom,  was  the  aching  of  the  back 
and  limbs.  Having  suffered  an  attack  in  propria  piersona,  I  can  testify  to 
the  acuteness  of  these  pains.  By  some  officers  of  the  army,  who  had  some 
experience  with  the  pains  of  dengue,  it  was  likened  to  that  affection,  and 
bore  amongst  them  the  name  of  "break-bone  fever."  There  was  little 
regularity  in  the  paroxysms,  either  in  duration  or  periods  of  recurrence. 

Two  classes  of  cases  occurred,  differing  only  in  intensity :  the  mild  and 
the  grave.  The  former,  if  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature,  after  a 
variable  duration,  gradually  ceased,  but  manifested  a  disposition  to  relapse 
at  uncertain  intervals  ;  the  latter,  however,  tended  to  the  continued  type,  if 
not  arrested  by  quinia,  and  were  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  typhoid 
cases,  which,  during  the  early  stages,  were  unequivocally  remittent.  This 
is  a  fact  with  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  typhoid  fever  at  considerable 
elevations,  heretofore  observed — the  occurrence  of  distinct  remissions,  and 
it  is  this  circumstance  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  confused  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  the  two  affections,  creating  the  impression  that  they  were  forms 
of  the  same  disease — "mountain  fever." 

The  typhoid  fever  of  Utah  has  other  peculiarities  beside  the  occurrence 
of  remissions.     Many  of  those  general  symptoms,  so  characteristic,  were 
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wanting:  coma,  subsultus  toiuliiimii,  imittoriii}:;  iloliriuiii,  lloaiitalio;  luit 
ill  all  wore  present  some  mental  (lislurl)aiiec  ami  stupor,  eopliosis,  epistaxis, 
friirtiliiij::  on  jiressiire  over  the  ileo-(;eeal  valve,  pea-i::i'eeii,  watery  stools; 
in  two  iiistaiu'os  the  "rose  spots,''  ami  I'retineiitly  the  siidamiiia  ami  sour- 
snu'lliiiii-  perspirations.  All  the  fatal  eases  were  siiltiiiitlvd  to  a  post-mortem 
examination,  and  the  eharaeteristie  lesions  of  t_\  phoid  lever  invariahly 
found. 

Iloldiii}^  tliese  views  of  the  nature  of  the  so-ealled  moiiiitaiii  fever,  and 
haviii}!:  treated  it  sueeessfully  i»y  the  aliortive  method — the  lieroie  adiiiinis- 
iration  of  (piinia — it  remains  for  me  to  aecouut  for  its  origin.  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  my  couviction  that  the  jteriodical  form  of  mountain  fever 
is  a  disease  of  malarial  orif>in,  nioililied  by  elevation  and  rarefied  air.  The 
cases  which  occurred  in  the  army  of  Utah,  happened  in  those  men  who  had 
served  in  Kansas  and  been  exposed  to  the  miasm  of  the  Platte  Valley  on 
the  march  over  the  plains.  I  saw  other  cases,  and  the  most  violent,  amongst 
teamsters  from  Missouri  and  Illinois,  who  had  frequently  snll'ered  attacks 
of  undoul)ted  malarial  fever.  The  ordinary  intermittents  and  remittents  of 
the  Platte  Valley  gradually  changed  in  character  as  the  troops  ascended 
the  table-lauds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until,  having  reached  the  south 
l)ass,  they  merged  into  that  febrile  state  already  described,  yet  not  by  an 
abrupt  transition.  Those  attacks,  which,  it  is  alleged,  have  occurred  amongst 
the  habitues  of  the  mountains,  are  not  well  authenticated  cases  of  periodical 
fever,  but  were  ratlier  typhoid,  modified,  as  I  have  already  shown  that  aflec- 
tion  is,  by  elevation.  In  Salt  Lake  Valley,  mountain  fever  is  extremely 
common  amongst  the  newly  arrived  emigrants ;  much  less  so  amongst 
the  resident  inhabitants,  who  have  undoubtedly  typhoid  fever,  but  con- 
founded with  the  periodical  fever,  and  both  known  under  the  same  local 
designation. 

Ten  cases  of  scorbutus  are  at  present'  under  treatment  in  the  hospital — 
all  of  them  privates  from  the  two  dragoon  comjianies  at  this  post.  A 
general  predisposition  to  the  scorbutic  cachexy  no  doubt  existed  in  the 
whole  command,  owing  to  the  absence  of  fresh  vegetables  and  to  the  un- 
varied diet ;  but  w^as  developed  in  the  dragoon  companies  by  an  especial 
cause — want  of  cleanliness,  the  result  of  circumstances  before  explained.  In 
these  two  companies  the  disease  attacked  by  preference  the  men  of  dissipated 
habits,  addicted  to  the  use  of  bad  whiskey.  Here,  then,  we  have  established 
two  existing  causes  of  land  scurvy,  which  are,  probably,  the  exciting  causes 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  as  they  occur  in  our  army.  Despondency,  ennui, 
deQciency  of  vegetable  aliment,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  salted  provisions, 
are  the  most  apparent  predisposing  causes.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  indi- 
cations of  treatment  are  clearly  for  the  use  of  certain  hygienic  means — 
cleanliness,  such  mental  amusements  as  may  relieve  the  tedium  of  confine- 

1  March,  1859. 
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meut,  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  the  use  of  an  exclusive  vege- 
table diet,  or  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetables  and  raw  beef.  I  have  seen  no 
benefit  result  from  the  use  of  the  various  medical  agents  recommended. 

The  introduction  of  the  "desiccated  vegetables"  into  the  military  service 
has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  in  the  prevention  of  scorbutus.  When 
the  scorbutic  cachexy  is  well  established,  the  desiccated  vegetables  are  not 
so  efficacious  in  the  cure  as  fresh  vegetables  ;  yet,  in  situations  where  the 
latter  cannot  be  procured,  are  indispensable.  Of  the  two  kinds  issued  by 
the  commissary  department — the  "mixed  vegetable"  and  the  "desiccated 
potato" — the  latter  is  preferable,  as  well  for  the  prevention  as  for  the  cure 
of  scurvy. 

The  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  aflFections  occur  so  constantly  upon  the 
table-lands  and  plateaus  of  the  interior  continent,  as  to  be  considered  having 
especial  affinity  for  a  dry  and  rarefied  atmosphere.  Elevation,  however, 
does  not  modify  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  each,  but  increases  the  obstinacy 
and  persistence  of  the  symptoms.  In  treating  the  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism which  occurred  during  the  past  winter  I  followed  the  teachings  of  Dr. 
Fuller,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  am  sensible  of  the  limited  field  for  observa- 
tion afforded  the  physician  in  the  diseases  of  Fort  Bridger.  Whilst  no  new 
facts  are  presented,  the  behaviour  of  well-known  diseases  under  somewhat 
novel  circumstances  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

FOKT  RiDGELY,  MINNESOTA. 


Art.  III. — Contributions  to  Pathological  Histology.     I.   Remarks  on 
Erroi'S  in  the  Anatomical  Diagnosis  of  Cancer.     II.  Remarks  on  a 
Secondary   Cancer  of  the  Axilla.     By  J.  J.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia.     (Read  before  the  Biological  Department  of  the  Academy, 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.    Dec.  4,  1859,  and  Jan.  IG,  1860.) 

I.  Remarks  on  Errors  in  the  Anatomical  Diagnosis  of  Cancer. — 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  record  an  error  in  diagnosis  committed 
by  its  author,  and  to  draw  from  it  its  logical  conclusions. 

The  details  of  the  case  will  be  first  stated  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pos- 
sible, and  without  comment,  that  those  whose  doctrinal  views  differ  from 
his  may  make  of  it  such  use  as  they  think  proper;  subsequently,  the 
pointings  of  the  case  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks. 

In  a  paper,  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  Anatomical  Diagnosis  of  Cancer," 
read  before  the  Biological  Department,  November  15,  1858,  and  published 
in  this  journal,  in  January,  1859,  two  illustrative  cases  were  presented.  It 
is  to  the  first  of  these  two  cases  that  reference  is  here  made. 
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Tlie  patient,  it  will  he  reineiiiljereil,  was  an  unmarried  woman,  43  years 
of  a^e,  and  the  tumour  oecupied  the  left  breast.  It  was  removed  by  Prof. 
Henry  II.  Smith,  at  the  Clinie  of  the  University  of  rennsylvauia,  Oetober 
1(1,  1868.  As  theartiele  in  this  journal  to  which  I  refer  was  written  purely 
from  the  unatomieal  jjoint  of  view,  a  t'uil  history  of  the  ease  is  not  presented 
by  it,  I  condense,  therefore,  the  followini!:  details  in  the  history  from  the 
Medical  and  Sttn/ical  Jfcporicr  for  ()elol)er  21),  1858,  p.  84. 

The  tumour  had  been  first  noticed  in  the  breast  as  a  small  kernel  about 
the  size  of  a  chestnut,  a  year  previou.sly  to  the  operation.  It  was  aeeom- 
pauied  at  that  time  by  great  tenderness  and  intense  burning  jiain.  After  a 
time  several  smaller  kernels  could  be  felt  surrounding  the  primary  one,  and 
thus  the  disease  progressed  until  the  whole  gland  was  involved.  When  the 
patient  was  first  seen  by  the  author,  some  two  months  prior  to  the  operation, 
the  breast  was  found  to  be  uniformly  enlarged,  and  about  once  and  a  half 
its  natural  size.  It  was  smooth  and  regular  upon  the  surface,  presenting 
to  the  touch  no  nodosities ;  on  pressure  it  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  hard 
and  unyielding,  the  pressure  sometimes  causing  pain.  The  skin  covering 
the  breast  was  natural  in  appearance,  but  abnormally  adherent  to  the  gland, 
especially  around  the  nipple.  The  nipple  was  large  and  indurated,  but  not 
refracted;  the  sebaceous  follicles  in  the  areola  were  enlarged  and  prorai- 
uent.  The  gland  w^as  movable  and  not  adherent  to  the  pectoral  muscles. 
It  was  the  seat  of  considerable  pain,  especially  at  the  menstrual  periods,  or 
after  excessive  bodily  exertion.  At  each  menstrual  period  it  was  much 
enlarged,  diminishing  a  little  during  the  intervals. 

The  patient  was  of  a  nervous  aud  excitable  disposition  ;  but  her  general 
health  was  good  and  her  frame  was  robust.  The  opposite  breast  was 
healthy;  but  there  was  a  very  slight  induration  in  one  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  axilla  on  the  affected  side.  On  the  arm  of  the  same  side,  over 
the  belly  of  the  biceps  muscle,  was  what  was  presumed  to  be  an  adipose 
tumour :  it  was  soft,  dougliy,  and  painless,  and  had  during  eight  years 
^gradually  attained  the  bulk  of  a  man's  fist,  without  causing  any  sulfering 
or  inconvenience. 

Under  the  influence  of  local  bloodletting  and  emollient  and  anodyne 
applications  the  tumefaction  in  this  breast  at  first  gradually  diminished, 
and  its  painfulness  was  to  some  extent  relieved ;  but  it  continued  hard, 
became  even  more  adherent  to  the  skin  than  at  first,  and  subsequently  began 
once  more  to  enlarge. 

It  was,  therefore,  removed  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Smith,  by  the  usual  operation. 
At  the  time  of  its  removal  the  diseased  gland  presented  the  following  con- 
ditions: (American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  loc.  cit.)  It  "was 
enlarged  to  once  and  a  half  its  normal  size.  It  was  smooth,  regular,  hard, 
and  adherent  to  the  skin  ;  which,  however,  was  healthy  in  appearance." 

Such  were  the  symptoms  and  the  history  of  the  case  prior  to  the 
operation. 
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The  external  and  minute  anatomical  details  presented  can  be  found  in 
full  in  the  article  in  this  journal  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  need 
not,  therefore,  be  reproduced  here.  Suffice  it  that  a  careful  examination 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lesion  was  not  cancer,  but  that  the  fibrous 
stroma  of  the  breast  had  been  the  seat  of  a  new  formation  of  connective 
tissue,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  great  induration  of  the  gland.  No  new 
formed  elements  were  detected,  but  the  symmetrically  developing  spindle- 
shaped  cells  of  immature  fibrous  structures.  And  although  the  epithelium 
of  the  milk  ducts  (the  gland  lobules  having  disappeared  as  is  normal  in  a 
single  woman  of  this  age)  was  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  opinion 
was  expressed  by  the  author  that  the  essential  lesion  was  not  cancer,  hut 
an  innocent  connective  tissue  formation. 

Xevertheless,  the  history  of  the  case  has  since  shown,  beyond  the  possi- 
l)i]ity  of  cavil,  that  a  grave  error  in  diagnosis  had  been  committed.  And 
the  cancerous  disease  to  which  the  patient  was  a  victim  did  not  fail  to 
return  at  an  early  period,  run  a  most  malignant  course,  and  destroy  the 
sufferer.  The  healing  process  commenced  favourably  in  the  wound  made 
by  the  operation,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  patient  was  walking  about 
the  ward.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  she  began  to  complain  of  sharp 
])ains  shooting  through  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  These,  however,  were  at 
first  more  or  less  completely  relieved  by  anodyne  liniments.  But  subse- 
quently the  healing  process  was  disturbed  and  no  longer  progressed  as 
rapidly  as  at  first,  and  more  or  less  induration  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
adipose  layer  adjacent  to  the  wound  became  perceptible.  The  pains  in  the 
chest  gradually  became  more  severe,  and  were  exaggerated  on  inspiration  ; 
burning  and  tingling  sensations  were  experienced  in  the  indurations  about 
the  wound  ;  the  patient's  naturally  nervous  disposition  became  yet  more 
excitable,  and  she  began  to  emaciate. 

The  wound  cicatrized  at  length  ;  but  not  until  the  whole  line  of  the 
cicatrix  was  surrounded  with  well-marked,  rounded,  hard  nodules  of  some 
size,  flanked  by  numerous  smaller  nodules  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  shellbark.  The  skin  covering  these  nodules,  especially  those  bordering 
upon  the  cicatrix,  became  congested  and  livid,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
cicatrix  gave  way  and  permitted  the  exit  of  small  quantities  of  an  offensive 
ichorous  discharge. 

Graver  symptoms  now  rapidly  followed  each  other.  The  opposite  breast 
began  to  indurate.  It  became  .slowly  and  uniformly  hard,  and  adherent 
to  the  pectoral  muscle  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  tumour,  though. 
the  breast  was  totally  diseased,  there  was  no  retraction  of  the  nipple,  which 
became  enlarged  and  indurated,  while  the  areola  grew  dark,  and  its  seba- 
ceous follicles  prominent. 

Still  later  the  peculiar  yellowish  hue  of  the  skin,  characteristic  of  the 
so-called  cancerous  cachexia,  set  in.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  marked 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  recognizable  by  the  increased  area  of  dulness  on 
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])i'n'iissii)ii  over  llmt  or-raii.  aiul  l>y  tlio  possiliilily  of  IVoliiij;  the  slini»c  of 
till' Io\vi>r  inaririn  of  tlif  I'lilurjrcd  irluiid  itroji'ctiiiii^  dowiiwanls  hi-low  the 
etlir*'  of  till'  rilis. 

Tlu"  pains  had  mcanw  liilc  liccoiiic  torlurc,  coiiiiiiii;  on  in  ])ar(»\vsms  of 
tcrrilili'  si'vcrily,  of  two  or  ilii-fc  days'  duration,  wliicli  wore  scarcely  rcndcri'd 
licaraldc  l>y  the  administration  of  !aru;c  ihiscs  of  anodynes.  'I'luv  were 
cliielly  seated  in  tlie  secondary  trrowtlis  alioul  the  cicatrix,  and  in  the  Inn^- 
of  the  left  side;  l.nl  seemed  to  radiate  thence  to  n\\  parts  of  tlu;  Itody. 
The  jtain  in  the  lunirs  had  irrathially  heconu'  associated  witii  the  most 
dreadful  «lyspntea,  which  compelled  the  i)atieid  to  retain  the  sittintr  posture 
nijrht  and  day.  The  new  forinalion  had  gradually  extended  till  I  lie  whole 
of  the  front  of  tlie  chest  was  involved  in  one  morbid  mass,  which  extended 
from  the  clavicles  to  the  inferior  nniri;in  of  the  thora.x,  and  from  axilla  to 
axilla.  So  extensive  and  coinjiact  was  the  diseased  sti'uctnre,  as  alnM)st  to 
aliolish  the  respiratory  motion  of  the  ril)s,  so  that  respiration  was  wholly 
jterformed  l>y  the  diapliraji-m,  the  motion  of  which  was  considerably  end)ar- 
vassed  by  the  enlariz'cd  liver.  No  ulceration  occui-rcd  in  :inv  of  the  visil)le 
secondary  irrowths,  thou,i>li  from  time  to  time  a  sanious  discharge  continued 
to  issue  from  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 

The  patient  now  gradually  sank,  overwlielmcd  I)y  her  frigid ful  sun'erings: 
tlic  lower  limbs  became  a'dematous,  and  finally  paralytic ;  a  foul,  bloody 
discharge  of  a  horrible  odour  issued  from  the  vagina ;  her  emaciation  be- 
came extreme;  the  jaundiced  hue  of  the  skin  decided,  and  the  dyspnea 
became  more  and  more  complete,  until  she  died,  November  17,  1859. 

These  symptoms  are  quite  enough  to  determine  the  cancerous  nature  of 
the  disease.  Here  is  not  only  cancer,  but  cancer  of  the  most  terrible  malig- 
nancy, and  of  more  than  the  average  rapidity  in  its  progress.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  a  complete  post-mortem  examination  w'as  absolutely 
refused  by  the  family  of  the  patient ;  with  great  difficulty  permission  was 
obtained  to  remove  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  larger  nodules,  near  the 
cicatrix  of  the  operation.  This  was  submitted  to  careful  anatomical  inves- 
tigation ;  and  this  examination,  however  much  it  may  be  wished  that  a 
more  complete  autopsy  ha<l  been  accorded,  is  sufficient  to  i)rove  that  the 
secondary  growths  had  in  the  part  examined  at  least  the  ordinary  anatomy 
of  cancer. 

In  the  piece  ol)tained  for  examination  the  skin  had  coalesced  and  become 
confounded  with  the  subcutaneous  tissues  into  one  hard,  uniform  mass, 
difficult  to  cut,  and  grayish-white  in  section. 

In  this  mass  the  meshes  of  a  dense  fibrous  stroma  (especially  rich  in 
yellow  elastic  tissue  in  its  superficial  parts)  were  found  packed  full  of  nuclei 
and  nucleated  cells,  which  were  dis})laced  on  scraping,  forming  a  creamy 
juice. 

The  free  nuclei  were  comparatively  scanty;  they  were  rounded,  oval,  or 
multiform,  ^-^y^  to  -js^o  of  an  inch  in  long  diameter.     Owing,  probaI)ly, 
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to  post-mortem  changes  (the  piece  having  been  removed  thirty-six  liours 
after  death)  they  were  so  granular  that  the  characteristics  of  the  nucleoli 
could  not  satisfactorily  be  made  out. 

The.  celly,  rounded,  oval,  or  polygonal,  presenting  granular  contents,  and 
gr'nerally  one  nucleus,  similar  to  tliose  above  described,  varied  from  xiiVo  ^^ 
-,', ly  of  an  inch  in  long  diameter. 

Besides  these,  the  juice  presented  scraps  of  white  fibrous  and  of  yellow 
clastic  tissue,  and  innumerable  oil-drops,  granules,  and  granule  masses, 
some  of  the  larger  oil-drops  being  of  a  peculiar  bright  orange  colour. 

Entangled  in  the  cancerous  mass  a  few  atrophied  fat  lobules  of  the  pan- 
niculus  adiposus  were  yet  discernible;  some  of  these  presented  the  normal 
colour,  others  contained  in  the  compressed  fat  cells  the  peculiar  orange- 
coloured  fat  above  alluded  to. 

Such,  so  far  as  the  facts  could  be  obtained,  are  the  history  and  anatomy 
of  the  case.  They  have  been  detailed  by  themselves,  and  apart  from  any 
remarks  they  may  suggest,  in  order  that  the  facts  may  not  appear  obscured 
or  perverted  by  the  following  considerations,  to  which  they  have  given 
origin. 

In  the  first  place,  the  data  above  furnished  abundantly  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  primary  affection  for  which  the  breast  was  originally 
removed,  and  the  secondary  growths  about  the  cicatrix  in  the  opposite 
Ijreast,  and  perhaps  in  several  internal  organs,  were  all  parts  or  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  general  disease. 

Of  course  the  possibility  cannot  be  denied,  that  after  the  removal  of  an 
innocent  tumour  the  patient  may  subsequently  be  attacked  by  cancer.  But 
a  strict  review  of  this  case  puts  such  a  possibility  out  of  the  question  for  it. 
Xot  only  is  the  whole  history  from  the  date  of  the  operation  that  of  a 
rapidly  recurring  cancer ;  but  it  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  in  all  its 
external  characteristics  the  secondary  tumour  in  the  right  breast  simulated 
closely  the  primary  tumour  in  the  left.  In  both,  the  left  breast  at  the  time 
of  its  ablation,  and  the  right  at  the  time  of  death,  the  whole  gland  was 
indurated,  uniformly  hard  and  smooth,  the  skin  over  it  adherent,  the  nip- 
l>le  large  and  indurated,  but  not  retracted,  the  areola  dark,  and  its  sebaceous 
follicles  enlarged  and  prominent.  In  fact,  there  is  no  language  that  would 
describe  the  external  appearances  of  the  affection  of  the  one  breast,  which 
would  not  apply  in  all  strictness  to  the  other,  except  that  the  breast  last 
affected  ran  its  course  more  rapidly,  and  had  at  the  time  of  death  l^ecome 
adherent  to  the  pectoral  muscle. 

If,  then,  as  probably  none  would  attempt  to  deny,  these  secondary 
growths  be  cancer,  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  primary  tumour  must  cer- 
tainly be  admitted  ;  and  this  once  admitted,  it  would  appear  that  a  growth 
which  anatomically  consists  of  symmetrically  developing  connective  tissue 
(a  so-called  fibro-plastic  formation),  may,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  appa- 
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rciitly  imuicL'iit  Miialoiny,  lio  a  faiii-iT,  iiboiit  to  run  llu;  usual  nialitruaut 
course. 

Tlio  i>ossil)ility  thus  iiulifatcd  has  already  l)eeu  sovonil  times  realized  by 
observation,  lioth  in  Great  IJritain  and  on  the  continent,  and  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  class  of  nuilifjnaut  lihro-phistic  growths.  This  j^roup  or  class 
is,  however,  at  jiresent  hut  ill  delined,  and  much  patient  investigation  will 
lie  required  to  show  how  far  the  existence  of  such  a  class  is  legitimate,  and 
what  should  he  its  limits. 

A  single  fact,  however,  in  connection  with  the  case  under  discussion,  will 
l>rcvent  it  from  l)eing  classed  elsewhere  than  among  the  true  cancers,  and 
that  is,  that  the  anatomy  of  (he  secondary  (jrouihs,  as  far  as  they  were 
examined,  was  the  ordinary  anatomy  of  the  moat  completely  pronounced 
cancerouti  formations. 

The  error  in  diagnosis  thus  recorded  will  not,  it  is  conceived,  militate 
very  seriously  against  the  true  value  of  minute  anatomical  investigation  in 
assisting  the  diagnosis  of  cancer.  It  is,  also,  confidently  believed  that  the 
detailed  ))ulilication  of  the  particulars  of  such  errors  in  anatomical  diagnosis 
will  have  inevitably  the  eflect  of  diniiuishing  their  number;  will  furnish 
fresh  data  for  a  wiser  determination  of  doubtful  cases,  and  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  diminish  the  size  of  that  group  of  transition  forms  which 
stand  on  the  border  line  between  innocent  and  malignant  growths, 

]>ut,  besides  the  value  this  case  possesses  from  this  i)oint  of  view,  it 
assumes  fresh  interest  when  looked  at  from  the  stand^point  of  the  disputed 
question  of  homology.  Without  visible  heterology  of  structure,  the  pri- 
mary growth  above  described  was,  nevertheless,  cancer ;  and  this  considera- 
tion appears  to  suggest  in  this  case  a  query  thus  expressed  by  the  author 
in  a  former  paper  : — 

"May  a  growth,  whose  anatomy  is  that  of  symmetrically  developing 
connective  tissue,  subsequently  assume  the  cancerous  character ;  or  is  the 
distortion  and  malformation  characteristic  of  the  elements  of  cancer  im- 
pressed upon  them  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  ?"  (See 
"Contributions  to  Pathological  Histology,"  American  Journal  of  Med. 
Sciences,  October,  1859,  p.  334.) 

Up  to  the  present  case,  the  possiliility  implied  by  the  first  part  of  this 
query  has  not  been  realized  by  the  author,  who  has  seen  primary  tumours 
of  extremely  minute  size,  and  of  far  briefer  duration  than  that  under  con- 
sideration, presenting  the  cancerous  anatomy.  Such  was  not,  however,  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  in  which  a  primary  growth  of  symmetrically 
developing  connective  tissue  was  followed  by  secondary  formations,  pre- 
senting the  ordinary  anatomy  of  cancer. 

Now,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  from  the  known  habitudes  of  cancerous 
growths,  that  had  not  excision  of  the  mammary  gland  been  resorted  to, 
the  disease  would,  nevertheless,  have  steadily  progressed ;  the  opposite 
breast,  the  surrounding  integuments,   and  perhaps  the  internal  organs. 
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would  all  have  become  as  completely  diseased,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
actually  occurred.  In  this  case,  two  possibilities  only  can  be  conceived  of 
with  regard  to  the  mammary  gland  :  either  it  would  have  retained  the 
anatomy  it  presented  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or  it  would  have  acquired, 
by  the  metamorphosis  of  elements  then  existing,  or  by  the  subsequent  deve- 
lopment of  others,  more  or  less  of  the  anatomy  of  cancer. 

In  either  case,  an  intimacy  of  relationship  is  shown  to  exist  between  a 
connective  tissue  formation  and  cancer,  which  is  easily  explicable  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  doctrine  that  the  typical  elements  of  ordinary  cancer  are 
deformed  young  connective  tissue  elements  ;  but  which  is  most  mysterious 
and  unintelligible  from  the  stand-point  of  the  heterologists. 

In  fact,  in  view  of  the  frequent  anomalies  of  nutrition,  as  manifested  in 
cancer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  degree  of  deviation  from  the  symme- 
trical mode  of  development  (supposing  cancer  to  be  a  "malformed  and 
aborted  new  formation  of  connective  tissue")  should  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  growth,  and  in  the  whole  growth  at  different  periods  of 
its  history,  being  sometimes  very  much  less  decided  than  at  others,  and 
occasionally  even  so  trifling  as  to  give  rise  to  error  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  appearances  presented.  And  the  practical  deduction  would  follow  from 
these  considerations,  that  of  a  growth  presenting  in  full  the  cancerous 
anatomy,  the  history  of  cancer  can  be  predicted  with  greater  certainty  than 
will  attach  to  a  denial  of  the  cancerous  nature  of  a  growth  based  upon  its 
anatomical  similitude  to  the  benignant  or  symmetrical  connective  tissue 
formations.  At  the  same  time  the  opinion  must  be  expressed,  that  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  error  will  arise  from  this  source  will  be  compara- 
tively few. 

XL  Remarks  on  a  Secondary  Cancer  of  the  Axilla. — The  purpose  of 
, these  remarks  is  to  record  the  progress  of  a  case  diagnosed  upon  anatomical 
grounds  as  one  of  cancer,  and  published  more  than  a  year  ago  in  this 
journal.  (See  "Remarks  on  the  Anatomical  Diagnosis  of  Cancer,"  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1859.) 

The  article  to  which  reference  is  made  was  illustrated  by  two  appended 
cases.  The  result  of  the  first  of  these  cases  is  detailed  in  the  preceding 
paper.  The  second  is  that  now  referred  to.  It  was  stated  in  the  original 
description  of  this  case,  that  "its  cancerous  nature  could  only  be  safely 
announced  on  the  grounds  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  growth."  The 
patient,  who  was  aged  about  sixty  years,  "presented  in  her  left  breast  an 
ulcer  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  which  involved  the  nipple,  and  had  gradually 
attained  its  present  size  during  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months.  During 
this  period  it  had  been  carefully  treated,  but  refused  to  yield  to  any  of  the 
measures  adopted ;  and  as  the  patient  suffered  much  inconvenience  from 
the  pressure  of  her  dress  upon  the  sore,  it  was  deemed  best  to  dissect  out 
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the  ulcer,  iiii-liuliii;j:;  with  it  tlio  wliolo  iiidiiratioii,  wliicli  was  nccDrdiiiji^ly 
done." 

Tlie  oi)oration  was  performed  l)y  Prof.  Ilcnry  II.  Smith,  in  lh(>  month  of 
Ootoher,  1858.  Tlie  wound  licaU'd  ra]>idly,  and  for  a  tiiue  the  patient  was 
apparently  cured.  At  this  time,  in  spcakinu^  of  the  case,  I  said:  "The 
appearance  of  the  patient,  however,  is  far  from  what  would  be  expected  in 
a  case  of  carcinoma.  Thi.s,  however,  will  not  invalidate  the  diaf^nosis  ; 
emaciation  ami  impaired  general  health  are  frequently  absent  in  cancer 
until  a  very  short  time  before  the  fatal  tcrmiimtion." 

The  progress  of  this  case  has  since  shown  that  the  opinions  formed  were 
correct.  The  patient,  after  enjoying  excellent  health  for  a  numi)er  of 
months,  noticed  late  in  the  summer  of  1850  a  small  indurated  swelling  in 
the  left  axilla.  This  enlarged,  became  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  linuliy 
ulcerated.  It  was  never  painful,  but  from  its  position  was  constantly  chafed 
by  the  clothes,  causing  considerable  annoyance. 

The  tumour  was  dissected  out  ijy  Prof  II.  II.  Smith,  October  2,  1859, 
one  year  subsequently  to  the  jirimary  operation,  and  about  three  months 
after  the  axillary  tumour  first  appeared.  Several  isolated  lymphatic  glands, 
enlarged  and  indurated,  were  dissected  out  with  it.  Tiie  wound  healed 
readily,  and  the  patient's  general  health  is  still  good. 

The  pieces  removed  were  kindly  handed  to  me  for  study  by  the  operator. 

The  tumour  was  rather  smaller  than  a  hen's  Q^f^.  The  skin  covering  it 
was  thin  and  adherent  to  the  subjacent  growth.  It  was  conoidal  in  form, 
and  presented  on  the  apex  an  ulcer  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  skin  immediately  around  the  ulcer  was  livid  and  congested. 

A  section  cut  perpendicularly  through  the  growth  was  grayish-white  in 
colour,  mottled  with  yellowish  spots  and  streaks.  It  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  superjacent  skin,  and  bounded  elsewhere  by  the  adipose 
tissue  of  the  axilla.  It  is  probable,  from  its  history  and  situation,  that 
this  tumour  was  in  fact  a  cancerous  growth  in  one  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  axilla ;  but  the  disease  had  progressed  too  far  to  permit  the  recog- 
nition in  auy  part  of  the  original  normal  structure. 

Thin  sections  showed,  when  carefully  examined,  that  the  growth  consisted 
of  an  exceedingly  delicate  fibrous  stroma,  in  which  were  imbedded  nuclei 
and  nucleated  cells,  with  granules,  granule  masses,  and  oil-drops. 

The //*ee  nuclei  were  generally  rounded  or  oval,  with  dimly  granular 
contents,  and  one  or  rarely  more  than  one  nucleolus.  In  long  diameter 
they  varied  from  ^^^^  ^^  ^^Vtf  of  an  inch. 

The  cells,  from  xoVu  ^^  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  long  diameter,  were  oval, 
polygonal,  or  irregular,  with  granular  contents,  and  1  to  3  nuclei  similar  to 
those  a1)0ve  described. 

Spindle-shaped  or  caudate  elements  were  quite  rare. 

The  four  or  five  indurated  lymphatic  glands  removed  with  the  tumour 
varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  horse-chestnut  to  that  of  a  Lima  bean.    When 
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cut  into  and  examined,  they  were  found  to  be  quite  similar,  both  to  the 
naked  eye  and  in  minute  anatomy,  to  the  principal  growth. 

Any  lengthy  remarks  upon  the  history  or  anatomy  of  this  case  would  be 
quite  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  simply  to  place  the  case  upon 
record  in  its  present  phase,  with  the  intention  of  again  recurring  to  it  when 
it  shall  have  reached  that  termination  which  would  now  appear  inevitable. 


Art.  IY. —  The  Silver  Wire  in  Ununited  Fracture,  icith  a  Case.  By 
E.  K.  Sanborn,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Surgery  in  Castleton  Med.  College,  and 
Berkshire  Medical  College,  Massachusetts. 

In  a  late  number  of  this  journal  (July,  1859)  I  reported  the  history  of 
a  case  of  "ununited  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna  successfully  treated  by 
drilling  and  wiring,"  the  case  having  previously  resisted  the  means  ordi- 
narily used  by  surgeons  to  procure  union,  including  simple  drilling  and  the 
seton. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  case  I  have  made  further  trial  of  the 
wire,  in  a  case  of  false  joint  of  three  years'  standing,  and  the  result  goes  far 
to  confirm  the  opinion  there  expressed,  that  the  operation,  both  iu  safety 
and  certainty,  was  superior  to  the  operations  generally  practised  in  such 
cases. 

The  necessity  of  freely  exposing  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  and  of  dis- 
secting away  ligamentous  connections  or  coverings,  in  order  to  insert  the 
wire  satisfactorily,  makes  the  operation  appear  somewhat  formidable,  in 
comparison  with  the  so-called  milder  methods,  as  the  introduction  of  the 
seton,  drilling,  acupuncture,  &c.  But  it  has  appeared  in  the  three  cases  in 
which  I  have  performed  the  operation,  that  both  the  local  and  constitutional 
disturbance  was  very  much  less  than  that  produced  by  the  seton  in  the  same 
cases.  For  in  each  case  iu  which!  have  introduced  the  wire,  the  seton  and 
the  operation  of  drilling  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried — the  seton  especially 
being  followed  by  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  a  dangerous  character  in 
one  case,  and  long-continued  suppuration  in  another.  The  testimony  of 
my  patients  is  conclusive  to  the  fact,  that  wiring  is  less  severe  than  the 
seton.  And  it  will  be  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  case  below  given,  that 
the  seton  had  been  worn  thirteen  weeks,  occasioning  at  times  severe  suffer- 
ing, from  inflammation  and  ab.scess ;  while,  in  the  operation  by  the  wire, 
the  external  wound  was  healed  and  the  union  of  the  fracture  quite  firm  in 
forty-two  days,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  were  altogether  of  a  trivial 
character. 

Wiring,  as  I  have  performed  the  operation,  is  in  fact  the  application  of 
the  "silver  suture"  on  a  large  scale  to  fractured  bones  ;  and  it  will  be  quite 
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cviiloiit  to  any  one  fnniiliar  with  llio  action  of  nii'tallic  sntnrcs  in  the  soft 
tissiii's.  tiiat  tliev  fullil  (|uite  closely  the  conilitioiis  re(|uire(l  for  the  union 
of  nnre|)aire(l  fracture,  wliieli  are  iniiiiovaMe,  and  close  (•()a])tati()n  of  the 
fracture  ends  of  the  l)rokcn  hone,  for  a  eonsideralile  lenj;-th  of  time,  nsso- 
eiated  with  a  coiitiniit'tl  ami  r/riiflr  s/intnhis  to  the  rrssclx  of  (he  Ixmc  and 
prrinsh'tivi  at  Ihr  pnitit  of  J'rnc/iirr.  It  is  also  essential,  for  the  speedy 
and  )>erfect  ]tronress  of  the  re])arative  action  in  the  hone,  that  the  surroinid- 
inj;  soft  tissues  sliould  be  free  from  the  hiiijher  stajjes  of  inllanimation. 
Accovdinc;  to  my  observations,  if  tlic  wire  is  properly  inserted,  and  is  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed,  tlie  bone  in  a  few  days  becomes  passive  to  the  jire- 
senee  of  the  foreign  body;  while  the  wound  in  the  soft  tissues  closes  uj) 
arotind  the  ])rojeeting  wire  almost  as  speedily  as  in  a  simple  cut.  Even 
untler  considerable  tension,  produced  by  daily  tightening  the  "loop,"  the 
separation  of  the  wire  in  my  cases  has  been  a  slow  process — not  being 
accomplished  under  twenty  or  thirty  days. 

Case. — L.  T.,  Enfield,  N.  II.,  33  years  old,  married,  and  healthy — un- 
united fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  right  humerus.  According  to  the 
]iatient's  account  the  accident  occurred  in  18,50,  or  about  three  years  since. 
The  fracture  was  received  while  at  work  with  a  threshing-machine,  and  was 
compound. 

The  case  was  under  the  care  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  but  without  any  appa- 
rent reason  the  bones  failed  to  unite. 

Seven  months  after  the  accident  the  patient  went  before  the  clinic  of 
Dartmouth  ]\[edical  College,  where  the  operation  of  drilling  (after  I3rai- 
nerd's  method)  was  performed. 

Getting  no  benefit  from  this  operation,  the  patient,  six  weeks  afterwards, 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Warren,  in 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Here  a  seton  was  introduced,  which 
was  retained  thirteen  weeks.  The  irritation  produced  by  the  seton  was 
severe,  and  at  last  suppuration  was  so  extensive  and  the  pain  so  great  that 
it  was  removed. 

This  operation  was  also  unsuccessful,  and  in  view  of  the  failures,  and  the 
fact  that  the  patient  while  young  had  suffered  from  necrosis  of  several  of 
the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities,  an  unfavourable  prognosis  was  given, 
and  the  young  man  returned  to  his  home. 

Since  that  time  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  case.  At  the  present  time 
(June,  18.59)  the  limb  presents  the  usual  features  of  confinued  false  joint. 
The  arm  is  nearly  useless,  and  is  carried  in  a  sling.  The  upper  arm  is  very 
much  shrunken,  and  somewhat  scarred  by  operations  and  abscesses.  The 
ends  of  the  fragments  can  be  freely  felt,  and  they  slip  by  each  other  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  in  any  attempt  to  move  the  liinlx 

The  forearm  is  well  developed,  and  in  some  positions,  when  a  leather 
bracelet  is  worn  about  the  fracture,  the  hand  is  useful.  The  general  health 
of  the  patient  is  perfectly  good. 
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Seeing  nothing  in  the  present  condition  or  previous  history  of  the  case 
that  could  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  wiring  operation,  I  suggested 
tlie  plan,  and  on  the  16th  June  the  operation  was  performed  in  presence  of 
numerous  medical  gentlemen  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Operation. — The  patient  being  fully  etherized,  an  incision  about  five 
inches  in  length  was  made  over  the  fracture,  on  the  outside  of  the  arm, 
extending  down  to  the  bone.  The  ends  of  the  fragments  were  found  to  be 
inclosed  in  a  strong  capsular  ligament,  which,  on  being  opened,  discharged 
about  half  an  ounce  of  clear  synovial  fluid,  having  about  the  consistence 
and  appearance  of  lamp-oil.  This  capsular  envelop  was  dissected  away, 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  fully  disclosed.  This  capsule  was  interspersed 
with  numerous  small  osseous  scales,  which  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
cut ;  and  at  the  point  where  the  membrane  was  attached  to  the  Ijone  were 
numerous  rough  projecting  bony  points,  and  ridges  which  probably  marked 
the  sites  of  the  drill-holes  formerly  made.  The  end  of  each  fragment  was 
covered  with  smooth  cartilage — the  upper  fragment  exhibiting  a  sort  of 
shallow  cavity  on  its  broken  end,  in  which  played  the  rounded  end  of  the 
lower  fragment,  after  the  manner  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  The  cartila- 
ginous covering  was  dissected  from  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  surfaces 
deeply  scarified  with  the  bone-forceps.  From  the  lower  fragment  a  pro- 
jecting spike  of  bone  was  also  removed.  With  a  common  small  sized  gimlet 
several  holes  were  then  bored  obliquely  through  each  fragment.  The 
instrument  entering  on  the  periosteal  surface  about  an  inch  from  the  extre- 
mity, and  coming  out  at  the  end. 

Through  one  set  of  these  holes  was  then  inserted  a  stout  wire  (made  by 
twisting  together  four  strands  of  the  largest  silver  wire  as  used  by  Sirams), 
the  extremities  of  which  being  twisted  by  strong  clasp  forceps,  brought  the 
ends  tightly  together  in  the  loop,  with  the  wire  projecting  from  the 
wound. 

The  external  wound  was  then  brought  loosely  together  by  adhesive 
plaster,  and  the  limb  laid  into  a  right-angle  gutter  splint,  made  of  tin  for 
the  purpose,  and  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the  fingers.  Water-dressing 
was  applied  over  the  wound. 

June  17.  Saw  the  patient  at  9  A.M.;  complains  of  some  pain  in  the 
arm  and  shoulder.  Some  heat  and  swelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wound.  Passed  rather  a  restless  night,  although  he  took  half  a  grain  of 
morphia  in  the  evening.  Pulse,  105.  Added  infusion  of  opium  to  water- 
dressing,  and  prescribed  rigid  diet,  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  morphia — 
p.  r.  n. 

\ith.  General  febrile  symptoms  abated.  Patient  comfortable.  Changed 
dressings.  Arm  considerably  swollen  ;  but  wound  looking  well.  Treat- 
ment continued- 

28//(.  The  case  has  progressed  favourably.  The  wound  is  now  discharg- 
ing freely  about  the  wire,  and  is  closing  at  the  extremities.    The  swelling  in 
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the  liinl)  sroncrally  lias  iniu'li  (iimiiiisluMi,  llionfrli  n  i>romiiioiit  r'uh^c  has 
liocii  thrown  out  nt  tho  |»art  oiiil)rac('(l  in  the  wire-loop.  The  wire  haviiifj^ 
liwome  somewhat  loose,  it  is  twisted  as  iiuieh  as  the  patient  eaii  easily 
liear. 

,/iili/  25.  To-day,  while  tii;-liteiiiii,ir  the  wire,  it  heeanie  detaelted,  and  was 
removed  with  the  hxtp  iinhroken.  The  external  wound  has  closed,  e.xeept- 
iiijr  at  the  point  where  the  wire  jirojeeted.  A  well-formed  callus  seems  to 
embrace  the  fracture,  and  the  arm  can  lie  lifted  from  the  splint  without 
displacement,  thonj^h  the  connection  is  yieldinij. 

AiK/tist  «i.  Since  the  last  record,  two  or  three  small  Itits  of  hone  have 
heen  discharpfcd  from  the  wound.  Swellinjj^  has  nearly  disappeared,  and 
the  wound  has  closed,  e.\ceptin<r  a  mere  ])oint.  The  prominent  callus  is 
also  disap|)earinp:,  thoujrh  the  consolidation  is  now  so  great  that  the  hone 
will  sustain  the  weight  of  the  forearm  without  bending.  Removed  the 
splint  and  a]i])lied  a  giim  and  chalk-  bandage  from  the  hand  to  the  axilla, 
cutting  a  small  aperture  in  the  bandage  opposite  the  wound  for  the  piir[)0se 
of  dressing,  &c. 

8//(.  Having  ascertained  that  the  stiff  bandage  is  well  home,  dismissed 
the  patient,  with  directions  to  begin  to  use  the  hand  after  two  weeks,  and 
to  wear  the  bandage  as  long  as  it  fitted  closely,  or  the  arm  needed  support. 

The  present  condition  of  the  limb  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  dated  December  7th,  from  Dr.  B.  F.  Skinner,  his  attending 
physician  : — 

"I  examined  T.'s  arm  day  before  yesterday.  It  is  evidently  firmly 
united.  He  has  worked  constantly  with  a  one-horse  team  for  two  months 
or  more,  drawing  wood,  gravel,  goods  from  the  depot,  &c.  He  says  the 
arm  feels  as  strong  as  the  other.  I  am  unable  to  see  why  the  cure  is  not 
complete." 

Rutland,  Vt.,  January  7,  1860. 


Art.  Y. —  Case  of  Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Humerus.  Failure  of 
Brainard's  Operation,  and  of  the  Seton.  By  C.  S.  Tenner,  M.  D., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

On  the  4th  of  May  last  I  visited,  at  Germantown,  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  J.  M.  M.  Cornelius,  his  attending  physician,  Mr.  William  Walker,  a 
gentleman,  35  years  of  age,  who,  in  the  month  of  December,  1858,  was 
thrown  from  his  buggy,  and  received  a  fracture  of  the  left  humerus.  He 
was  seen  immediately  by  a  physician,  and  the  arm  put  in  splints  and  tightly 
bandaged,  so  as  to  give  him  great  pain.  After  a  few  weeks,  no  union 
taking  place,  the  case  came  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Cornelius,  who,  with 
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the  view  of  exciting  inflammatory  action,  placed  the  patient  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  forcibly  rubbed  the  ends  of  the  bones  together, 
then,  carefully  adjusting  them,  a]tj)lied  splints  and  bandages  to  keep  them 
in  apposition.    No  benefit  resulted  from  this  treatment. 

On  examination,  I  found  an  oblique  fracture,  commencing  four  inches 
above  the  external  condyle,  and  extending  four  inches  up  the  humerus. 
The  crepitus  was  distinct,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  easily  se])arated,  and 
no  ligamentous  union  or  rounding  off  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.  His  general 
health  had  always  been  good.  We  determined  on  ''Brainard's  operation," 
as  the  one  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  promising  the  best  chance  of 
a  cure.  Placing  the  patient  slightly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I 
punctured  with  a  small  bistoury  the  soft  parts  about  two  inches  above  the 
end  of  the  upper  fragment,  introduced  the  drill,  and  bored  the  upper  and 
underlapping  lower  fragment.  I  then  withdrew  the  drill  from  the  bone, 
but  not  from  the  soft  parts,  and  perforated  the  bones  at  another  point,  and 
repeated  it,  thus  making  three  perforations  through  each  fragment.  The 
drill  was  now  withdrawn,  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  to  the  wound, 
and  the  arm  carefully  put  in  splints  and  bandaged.  Ten  days  after  I  visited 
Mr.  Walker  again,  and  finding  he  had  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the 
first  operation  I  repeated  it,  introducing  the  drill  at  another  point  through 
the  soft  parts,  and  making  three  perforations  through  each  fragment.  This 
time  the  operation,  after  two  or  three  days,  was  followed  by  considerable 
pain  and  throbbing,  which  Dr.  Brainard  thinks  an  indication  that  the  pro- 
cess of  bony  union  is  going  on.  In  thirteen  days  I  again  repeated  the 
operation  ;  this  was  followed  by  but  little  pain,  and  after  waiting  seventeen 
days,  and  finding  no  enlargement  of  the  bone,  or  evidence  that  the  forma- 
tion of  callus  had  begun,  I  operated  with  a  larger  drill,  perforating  the 
bones  in  every  direction.  The  parts  were  then  carefully  adjusted,  and  the 
splints  and  bandages  reapplied.  No  benefit  resulting  from  this  effort,  we 
deemed  it  useless  to  persist  further  with  the  drill,  as  we  thought  we  had 
given  it  a  fair  trial.  So,  waiting  until  August  9th,  we  determined  on  the 
use  of  the  seton.  1  passed  a  piece  of  silk  tape,  half  an  inch  in  width, 
through  the  arm,  between  the  fragments  of  bone.  After  remaining  in 
twenty-three  days,  during  which  time  the  patient  did  not  leave  his  bed,  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Cornelius  I  again  visited  our  patient,  and  found  such  an 
amount  of  swelling,  extending  from  below  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  and 
so  much  constitutional  disturbance,  that  we  considered  it  unsafe  for  the 
seton  to  remain  longer,  and  so  removed  it.  No  benefit  was  derived  from 
this  treatment. 

We  now  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  excising  of  the  ends  of  the  bones;  but 
the  patient,  after  fully  understanding  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  probability  of  a  failure,  did  not  feel  vialling  to  submit  to 
further  operative  proceedings.  From  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture,  it  would 
have  required  unusually  extensive  incisions  to  have  turned  the  ends  of  the 
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boiios  out,  so  as  to  have  saweil  thoin  oil';  and  tlieii  to  have  given  each  end 
a  direetly  transverse  surface,  (he  arm  would  have  been  shortened  to  the 
extent  of  the  ol)li(iuity  of  the  fracture. 

Cases  of  pseudo-arthrosis  arc  frciiuently  met  witli  tliat  resist  every  plan 
of  treatment  with  which  wc  arc  ac(iuainted ;  tlierefore,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  interest  to  determine  whicli  ])Ian  olVcrs  the  best  and  safest  prospect  of  a 
cure.  This  can  only  lie  decided  l)y  experiment ;  lience,  the  report  of  every 
case,  and  the  treatment  adopted,  whetiier  successful  or  unsuccessful,  is  of 
interest,  with  the  view  of  determininj:::  that  point. 


AuT.  YI. — E.rseclion  of  Ihe  liigJit  Superior  Maxilla,  and  a  portion  of 
the  lAft,for  Disease  of  Long  Standing.  By  Wm.  II.  Gott,  M.  D,,  of 
Readstown,  Wisconsin.     (Communicated  by  Jas.  M'Naughton,  M.  D., 

of  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

I  WAS  consulted  in  April  last  by  Peter  Guist,  aged  twenty-three  years, 
respecting  a  tumour  of  the  right  superior  maxilla.  From  his  own  account, 
it  a])pears  that  while  residing  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  ten  years  ago,  a 
tumour  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea  was  observed  to  be  growing  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  jaw,  behiud  the  canine  teeth,  and  attached  to  it  by  a  delicate 
l)edicle.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  so,  when  the  tumour  had  attained  to 
the  size  of  a  small  marble,  a  physician  was  consulted,  who  advised  its  re- 
moval without  delay;  it  was  accordingly  snipped  off  by  the  scissors  close 
to  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  bone. 

For  three  or  four  months  nothing  more  was  seen  of  it,  and  the  hope  was 
indulged  that  its  removal  would  prove  eftectual ;  it,  however,  shortly  re- 
appeared at  the  site  of  the  attachment  of  the  pedicle  to  the  bone,  and  in- 
creased in  size  gradually,  so  that  by  the  end  of  a  year,  the  alveolar  process 
as  far  as  the  first  molar  tooth  had  become  implicated. 

In  the  fall  of  '51  or  '52,  he  emigrated  to  Badax  County,  in  this  State. 
In  '54  or  '55,  he  submitted  to  an  operation  at  the  request  of  a  physician, 
under  the  promise  of  a  speedy  and  permanent  cure.  The  operation  had 
recourse  to,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  consisted  in  the  extraction 
of  a  few  of  the  teeth  and  the  shaving  off  of  the  body  of  the  tumour  from 
the  bone. 

The  hemorrhage  following  this  operation  was  very  profuse  and  was  with 
great  difficulty  controlled ;  no  benefit  was  experienced,  for  the  tumour  soon 
began  to  enlarge  with  more  rapidity  than  formerly. 

The  foregoing  history  is  imperfect  in  its  details,  but  is  as  full  as  could 
be  obtained  from  the  patient.     He  first  came  under  my  observation  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  summer  of  '5Y,  soon  after  I  commenced  practice  in  Reads- 
town,  and  liis  condition  both  general  and  local,  was  noted  as  follows  : — 

A  tumour,  commencing  just  below  the  orbit,  with  a  slightly  elevated  and 
abrupt  edge,  extending  downwards  and  projecting  out  of  the  right  side  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  drawn  to  the  same  side,  distends  the  right  cheek  to  a 
great  degree,  giving  rise  to  deformity,  and  also  much  inconvenience  to  the 
patient ;  the  entire  palate  portion  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones  is 
involved  in  the  morbid  growth,  which  projects  from  the  hard  palate  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  force  away  the  lower  from  the  upper  maxilla,  and  thus 
to  render  it  difficult  for  the  patient  to  masticate  his  food  properly. 

The  tumour  is  distinctly  limited  to  the  jaw,  and  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  bone  in  which  it  has  evidently  originated ;  is  painless  to 
the  touch ;  firm  and  unyielding,  except  at  the  conical-shaped  point  where 
it  projects  from  the  mouth ;  a  sensation  of  deep-seated  elasticity  is  here 
imparted  to  the  finger,  as  if  the  tumour  was  covered  by  a  thin  shell  of  bone 
which  yielded  when  pressed  upon,  and  appeared  to  recover  itself  upon  the 
removal  of  the  pressure. 

Its  surface  is  nodulated,  and  covered  with  a  thick  white  membrane,  over 
which  numerous  small  bloodvessels  ramify,  with  one  or  two  spots  of  super- 
ficial ulceration  which  furnish  a  little  pus  ;  pressure  on  the  hard  palate  of 
the  left  side  and  on  the  tumour  on  the  right  side  detected  no  yielding  of  the 
bone ;  in  fact,  in  the  latter  situation,  the  sensation  of  bony  hardness  was 
imparted  to  the  finger  ;  the  teeth,  three  or  four  of  which  remain,  have  be- 
come irregular  and  projecting,  but  are  still  firm  in  their  sockets. 

The  growth  of  the  tumour  thus  far  has  been  slow,  unattended  either  by 
pain,  hemorrhage,  or  any  appreciable  derangement  of  the  general  health. 

The  patient  was  advised  to  submit  himself  without  delay  to  the  opera- 
tion of  excision  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone,  as  the  only 
course  which  would  afford  him  any  chance  of  relief.  He,  however,  objected 
to  undergo  such  an  operation,  and  for  no  very  satisfactory  reason,  and 
consequently  passed  temporarily  from  under  my  observation. 

In  April  last  he  reapplied  to  me,  fully  satisfied  his  case  wonld  soon  be 
beyond  surgical  relief  if  let  alone,  and  willing  to  undergo  any  operation 
which  would  aff'ord  him  a  chance  of  his  life.  A  careful  and  minute 
examination  of  his  case  was  had,  when  it  was  found  that  the  chances  of 
a  successful  result  were  not  as  favourable  as  at  the  time  of  his  first  appli- 
cation. The  tumour  had  made  considerable  progress,  and  was  now  found  to 
embrace  the  following  parts  :  Commencing  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
its  abrupt  and  well  defined  edge,  which  at  the  first  examination  two  years 
previous,  was  felt  half  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  was  now  per- 
ceived to  be  on  a  level  with  it,  and  to  reach  to  the  junction  of  the  maxil- 
lary with  the  malar  bone,  also  to  have  encroached  upon  the  side  of  the 
nose ;  the  alveolar  ridg-e  of  the  left  maxilla  as  far  as  the  first  molar  tooth 
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was  foiiiid  lo  luive  bccoiue  iinplicatod  in  (he  disease,  us  well  as  a  portion  of 
\\w  hard  palate  of  the  same  side  to  about  one-third  of  its  extent. 

The  tumour  in  its  {j^eiieral  appearance  iiad  not  eliani:;ed  materially,  except- 
ing in  its  incM'ease  in  size,  and  in  the  fact  of  its  surl'ace  liaviuj;^  become 
somewhat  more  nodulated  with  a  greater  number  of  vessels  of  larger  size 
ramifying  over  it. 

AVith  the  view  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  ])ossii)le,  tiie  nature  of  this 
gn)wth  before  resorting  to  any  operation,  the  exploring  needle  was  iuti'o- 
duced  into  its  most  pronunent  ]>art,  where  the  sensation  of  indistinct  llnc- 
t nation  was  first  perceived,  and  it  a])i)eared  to  enter  a  soflish  mass  without 
resivstance ;  it  was  then  found  that  a  considerable  degree  of  lateral  motion 
could  be  given  to  the  instrument;  a  small  quantity  of  blood  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  instrument;  the  renmining  portions  of  the  tumour  were 
explored  in  the  same  way,  but  into  which  the  needle  entered  not  without 
force,  and  into  a  dense  substance  where  no  lateral  motion  could  be  obtained, 
except  with  such  a  degree  of  force  as  would  have  been  unjustifiable  to  employ. 

For  the  past  few  months  his  general  health  has  been  on  the  decline,  and 
is  still  so,  owing  partly,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  imperfect  mastication  of  his 
food,  and  partly  to  its  quality,  it  having  been  of  a  liquid  nature  mostly  for 
some  time ;  he  is  now  somewhat  emaciated,  and  incapable  of  the  i)hysical 
exertion  necessary  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis  respecting  the 
simple  or  local  and  non-malignant  nature  of  this  growth,  also  of  the  inad- 
visability  of  resorting  to  an  operation  should  this  be  judged  a  case  of 
medullary  sarcoma.  The  diagnosis  as  to  the  growth  being  of  the  first 
variety  was  based  upon  the  following  facts  : — 

1st.  There  has  been  but  little  constitutional  derangement  attending  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  tumour  from  the  first ;  that  which  has  of 
late  manifested  itself  is  undoubtedly  due  to  causes  independent  of  malignancy. 

2d.  The  tumour  is  distinctly  limited  to  the  maxilla?,  with  well  defined 
boundaries,  and  unlike  a  malignant  one,  which  for  the  most  part  incorpo- 
rates itself  imperceptibly  with  surrounding  jjarts.  Its  slow  uniform  growth, 
its  firm  unyielding  nature  (except  at  one  point),  the  absence  of  pain  at  all 
times  and  hemorrhage,  its  lobulated  surface,  and  the  fact  that  no  fungous 
growth  has  sprouted  from  the  superficial  ulcerations,  nor  any  fetid  discharge 
escaped  from  them;  these  circumstances,  independent  of  the  light  derived 
from  the  employment  of  the  exploring  needle,  combined  together,  render  it 
probable  that  the  disease  is  local  (if  not  entirely  so,  and  if  from  a  simple, 
it  has  insensibly  merged  into  a  malignant  form  in  part,  such  a  change  is  as 
yet  in  its  early  stage)  ;  and  that  the  performance  of  an  operation  without 
delay  would  be  in  accordance  with  good  surgery,  and  followed  by  a  perma- 
nent cure. 

The  simple  nature  of  this  tumour  having  been  determined  upon,  I  advised 
the  patient  to  be  operated  upon  at  an  early  day,  and  the  4th  of  May,  1859, 
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was  fi.x'cd  upon.  After  a  few  days  of  preparatory  treatment  the  operation 
was  j)erfornied  as  by  appointment,  as  follows  :  After  partial  anaesthesia  had 
been  induced  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  ether  (it  was 
not  deemed  prudent  to  put  the  patient  under  the  full  effect  of  the  anaes- 
thetic, from  fear  that  death  from  strangulation  from  the  blood  passing 
into  the  windpipe  might  take  place),  an  incision  was  made  from  the  ex- 
ternal angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
A  second  was  then  carried  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  to  the  mouth  near  the  mesial  line.  The  tumour  was  now  laid  bare,  by 
dissecting  upwards  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  to  the  orbit  into  which  the  dis- 
section was  pursued,  and  its  tissues  detached  from  the  floor. 

The  nose  was  next  separated  from  the  bone  and  held  over  to  the  left  side 
by  an  assistant.  This  dissection  completed,  the  operation  was  suspended 
for  a  few  minutes,  iu  order  to  secure  the  arteries,  and  to  allow  the  patient 
to  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  amesthetic. 

The  tumour  was  now  fully  exposed  to  view.  The  operation  having  been 
resumed,  the  malar  bone  was  divided  near  its  middle  by  the  metacarpal 
saw — then  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary  by  the  bone-cutters  and 
chisel ;  the  saw  introduced  into  the  nostril,  the  alveolar  ridge  was  sawn 
through,  and  the  hard  palate  to  the  attachment  of  the  velum  palati.  The 
tumour  being  now  forcibly  moved  and  loosened  by  the  finger  introduced 
from  behind,  was  lifted  out  after  a  little  delay  in  dividing  its  remaining 
attachments.  The  large  cavity  thus  exposed  was  immediately  filled  with 
small  sponges  to  arrest  the  profuse  hemorrhage,  which  done,  the  implicated 
portion  of  the  left  maxilla  was  separated  by  the  saw  and  bone-cutters. 

The  patient,  much  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood  together  from  the  shock 
of  the  operation,  was  allowed  a  little  brandy  with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
which,  with  the  application  of  dry  warmth  brought  about  gentle  reaction  in 
a  little  while.  The  wound  was  allowed  to  remain  open  exposed  to  the  air 
for  nearly  an  hour,  the  more  to  guard  against  secondary  hemorrhage,  when 
the  cavity  was  filled  with  balls  of  lint  and  the  flap  stitched  up,  and  the 
patient  removed  from  tJie  table  to  his  bed.  The  only  dressing  applied 
consisted  of  pledgets  of  lint  wet  in  cold  water.  Three  or  four  hours  after 
the  operation  several  small  clots  of  blood  were  thrown  off  from  the 
stomach,  when  an  additional  dose  of  opium  was  given  to  allay  restlessness 
and  pain.  In  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation  the  sutures  were  re- 
moved and  union  by  the  first  intention  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
incisions.  Under  the  free  use  of  animal  broths  the  patient  gained  in 
strength  so  rapidly  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  out  of  bed  on  the  eighth  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  another  week  to  be  about  on  his  feet. 

The  general  condition  and  health  of  the  patient  six  weeks  from  the  time 
the  operation  was  performed,  when  he  passed  from  under  my  care,  appeared 
to  be  good,  and  were  improving  from  day  to  day.  The  partial  paralysis 
of  the  cheek  consequent  upon  the  division  of  the  branches  of  the  facial 
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nerve  jrradiially  wore  away,  and  its  sensibility  hecanio  fully  restored.  At 
the  time  of  writing  this  report,  nearly  four  months  after  the  operation,  the 
jreneral  health  of  the  patient  is  better  than  it  had  been  for  the  past  year  or 
two,  and  he  is  now  engajred  in  his  vocation,  that  of  a  farmer.  Jlis  articn- 
lati»)ii  is  very  distinct,  and  the  process  of  mastication  can  be  performed 
without  (lilliculty. 

I  will  now  ilcscril)e  the  appcaniiicc  of  the  tumour  as  accurately  as  pos- 
siljlc.  Its  wciirht  three  or  lour  hours  after  the  operation,  was  seven  ounces 
and  a  half.  Its  greater  portion  was  composed  of  a  dense,  more  or  less 
fibrous  substance  of  a  whitish  and  yellowish  white  colour.  Its  central 
portion,  where  the  indistinct  fluctuation  was  perceived  before  removal 
presented  a  very  dilTerent  character,  and  was  made  up  of  a  structure  of  a 
soft  meilullary  imture,  and  very  vascular.  13eside  the  thick  membranous 
capsule  investing  the  tumour,  and  beneath  it,  a  thin  lamina  of  bone  was 
spread  out  over  its  circumference,  constituting  the  walls  of  the  antrum. 

Note— In  a  letter  to  Dr.  M'Naughton,  dated  August  29th,  1859,  Dr. 
Gott  adds  the  following  postscript : — 

"  I  have  seen  my  patient  several  times  lately;  he  says  his  health  is  better 
at  present  than  it  has  been  for  a  year  or  two  past.  He  is  now  earning  his 
own  livelihood  at  his  occupation,  that  of  a  farmer.  The  parts  have  entirely 
healed,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  falling  in  of  that  side  of  the  face 
and  a  slight  drawing  down  of  the  lower  eyelid,  no  evidence  that  such  a 
tumour  had  been  removed  from  the  face  would  exist. "^ 


Art.  YII. — Exsection  of  the  Superior  3Iaxillary,  together  with  the 
Malar  and  Palate  Bones  of  the  Ri<jM  Side.  Recovery.  By  W.  J. 
Leake,  M.  D.,  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

The  subject  of  this  operation  was  a  negro  man,  aged  about  25  years, 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Hill,  of  Madison  County.  He  was  placed 
under  my  charge  about  the  1st  June  last.  At  that  time  a  large  tumour 
occupied  the  right  side  of  the  face,  the  right  eye  being  much  protruded,  the 
right  nostril  entirely  obstructed  by  the  tumour,  which  had  also  dislocated 
the  OS  palati  of  that  side,  together  with  the  corresponding  palatine  process 
of  the  maxilla  along  the  posterior  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  mysta- 
chial  suture — the  anterior  part  of  the  suture  being  intact.  The  molar  and 
bicuspid  teeth  of  the  right  side  had  been  removed  some  time  previously.  A  foul 
discharge  issued  from  the  right  nostril,  and  from  an  opening  in  the  alveolar 

'  It  is  to  be  lioped  that  Dr.  Gott  will  report  the  subsequent  history  of  this  case, 
as  too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  this  operation  to  determine  its  result. — Ed. 
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aspect  of  the  tumour.  The  opening  would  have  admitted  the  end  of  the 
little  flnger,  being  partly  occupied  by  a  tough,  white  substance,  which  came 
away  in  a  few  days,  and  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  periosteum  which 
had  lined  the  antrum.  The  end  of  a  silver  male  catheter  was  passed  about 
an  inch  up  the  opening.  The  patient  was  much  emaciated,  and  so  much 
del)ilitated  that  his  gait  was  tottering  and  unsteady.  The  pulse  was  feeble 
and  frequent.  His  mental  condition  approached  imbecility;  appetite  im- 
paired. I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  satisfactory  history  of  the  case 
previous  to  the  time  it  fell  under  my  observation.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
ascertain,  the  disease  commenced  some  two  years  previously,  at  which  time 
the  patient  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  teeth  and  jaw.  The  teeth 
were  extracted,  but  no  relief  obtained.  When  brought  to  me  he  did  not 
complain  of  much  pain. 

For  the  relief  of  the  patient,  an  operation  consisting  in  the  entire  removal 
of  the  tumour  was  clearly  demanded  ;  but  his  condition  at  the  time  forbade 
any  surgical  procedure.  He  was,  therefore,  put  upon  a  tonic,  cordial  treat- 
ment, with  a  nutritious  diet,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  an  operation  at  a 
future  time.  The  local  treatment  consisted  of  detergent  and  astringent 
injections  of  the  right  nostril,  and  opening  in  the  tumour.  Under  this 
treatment  he  gradually  improved  ;  the  opening  in  the  tumour  filled  up  by 
granulations  ;  and  by  closing  the  left  nostril  and  mouth,  and  making  a 
forcible  expiration,  air  passed  through  the  right  nostril  with  a  hissing 
sound  ;  but  a  probe  could  not  be  passed. 

The  patient  having  improved  sufficiently,  the  operation  was  performed  on 
the  18th  of  August,  and  was  in  nearly  all  its  steps  the  one  advised  by  Mr. 
Liston.  My  partner,  Dr.  Barnett,  and  Drs.  Kidd,  Wilson,  and  Peake,  were 
present.  A  cut,  commencing  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  was  extended 
down  the  side  of  the  nose,  beneath  the  ala,  to  the  ridge  bounding  the  sulcus 
of  the  lip,  making  the  division  of  the  lip  through  that  ridge.  Another  cut, 
commencing  at  the  same  point  with  the  first,  was  carried  beneath  the  eye, 
in  a  line  with  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  to  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  transverse  facial  suture.  The  ala  of  the  nose  was  next  cut  up  from 
its  connection  with  the  tumour,  and  the  soft  parts  dissected  off  the  tumour 
and  turned  back.  In  order  to  command  the  tumour  posteriorly,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  an  additional  cut,  commencing  at  the  terminus  of 
the  last,  and  extending  along  the  line  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar 
bone,  something  over  an  inch.  The  lateral  incisor  of  the  right  side  having 
been  extracted  by  H.  Lawrence,  D.  S.,  I  proceeded  to  notch  the  alveolar 
process  with  Liston's  cutting  pliers,  and  to  divide  the  palatine  process 
through  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  nasal  process  was  then  severed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  division  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone,  and, 
lastly,  the  malar  and  frontal  bones  were  severed  through  the  transverse 
suture.  The  bony  connections  of  the  tumour  were  next  all  separated.  The 
forceps  was  now  applied,  one  branch  in  the  orbit,  the  other  in  the  mouth. 
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ami  an  attempt  iiiado  to  (lisloilji:c  tlit'  tiiiiioiir.  In  this,  liowcvcr,  I  failed, 
till'  tiiiiiiiiir  cnisliiiiu:  luidt'i'  the  |)ressuri'  of  the  iiistriimcnt.  It  was  lomid 
lurcssary  to  pass  a  liroad  chisel  behind  the  tiunoiir,  after  which  it  was  dis- 
sected out  with  the  knife  and  curved  scissors.  The  lips  of  the  wound  were 
hrouj:;ht  toj^ether,  and  securetl  Ky  the  iiiteiTuple(l  suture,  except  tlirouii'h 
the  lip,  which  was  seeureil  l)y  two  silver  pins,  'riie  cheek  was  stullVd  with 
a  silk  haiulkerchief. 

A'ery  lit  lie  hlood  was  lost  durinu;  the  operation.  Not  exceeding  f5xvj, 
I  tluuk.      No  vessel  recpiired  a  ligature. 

The  <)j)eration  vsas  done  with  the  |»atieut  in  the  sitting  j)osture,  under 
the  inlhienee  of  chloroform  ;  the  head  l)eing  supported  by  an  assistant. 

On  account  of  the  still  rather  feel)le  condition  of  the  patient,  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  make  a  ])rofound  aiucsthetic  im[)ression  u])0ii  him  with 
chloroform;  consequently,  the  operation  was  frequently  interrupted  liy  the 
struggles  of  the  patient,  and  delayed  by  the  repeated  administration  of  the 
amesthelic.  Notwithstanding  the  struggles  of  the  j)atient,  he  had  no  r(.'coI- 
lection  of  the  operation  when  it  was  concluded  ;  and  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  was  effectually  prevented. 

On  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation  the  sutures  were  all  removed,  and 
the  wound  found  healing  by  first  intention,  e.xcept  half  an  inch  beneath  the 
external  angle  of  the  eye,  where  apposition  had  been  disturbed. by  the  drag- 
ging downwards  of  the  cheek. 

For  two  or  three  days,  commencing  about  the  second  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  bad  some  fever,  and  comi)laiHed  of  some  [)ain  in  the  head; 
but  made  a  rapid  recovery,  and  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  was  walking 
about  the  yard. 

There  was  difficulty  in  deglutition  after  the  operation,  but  much  less  than 
I  anticipated.  There  was  also  great  difficulty  in  articulation,  but  it  gradu- 
ally became  better,  and  after  the  adjustment  of  a  gold  plate,  by  Dr.  H. 
Lawrence,  the  boy  articulated  very  w^ell. 

I  was  informed  a  few  days  since,  by  Judge  Hill,  that  the  boy's  health 
was  unexceptional.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  disijosition  to  a  return  of 
the  disease. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  tumour,  I  cannot  pronounce  confidently.  The 
bones  had  been  absorbed  to  a  great  extent,  leaving  little  more  than  mere 
shells  or  scales.  The  tumour  seemed  partly  granular,  and  partly  fibrous, 
with  an  admixture  of  fat.  In  its  removal,  I  cut,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Liston,  "beyond  the  disease." 

The  incision  through  the  lip  was  done  along  the  line  bounding  the  sulcus, 
thinking  that  the  deformity  would  be  less.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  I  am 
unable  to  say;  but  the  extent  of  the  cut  w^as  somewhat  less  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  carried  beneath  the  column  of  the  nose,  thence  through 
the  sulcus. 

For  the  purpose  of  stuffing  the  cheek  after  this  operation,  a  thin  gum- 
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elastic  bag,  arranged  so  that  it  might  be  inflated  after  its  introduction, 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  plan  of  stuffing  with  lint.  In  its 
flaccid  state,  it  would  be  easy  of  introduction  ;  and,  having  discharged  the 
air  from  it,  it  could  be  easily  removed — while  its  texture  would  prevent  it 
from  being  caught  on  any  salient  point  of  bone.  Besides  these  advan- 
tages, it  would  not  absorb  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  cut  surface;  and, 
consequently,  would  be  more  cleanly  and  comfortable. 

In  performing  the  dissection  beneath  the  globe  of  the  eye,  I  derived 
advantage  from  the  use  of  an  instrument,  by  which  this  organ  was  shielded 
from  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  held  up,  so  that  I  could  see  how  and 
where  to  cut.  The  instrument  was  made  liy  an  ingenious  blacksmith,  after 
a  model  cut  from  pasteboard,  and  moulded,  while  wet,  to  fit  the  floor  of  the 
orbit.  It  is  of  silver ;  in  shape  much  like  a  teaspoon,  with  its  bowl  trun- 
cated, and  the  handle  curved  in  the  shank,  so  that  it  stands  at  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  the  bowl,  having  its  extremity  curved,  so  as  to  rest  securely 
over  the  thumb.  It  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of 
the  hand,  while  the  remaining  fingers  rest  firmly  on  the  forehead  of  the 
patient ;  the  assistant  inserts  the  truncated  bowl  beneath  the  globe,  as  the 
tissues  are  divided  by  the  knife. 


Art.  VIII. — Animal  Chemistry,  and  its  Relation  to  Therapeutics. 
By  J.  L.  Teed,  M.  D.,  of  Mendota,  111. 

In  nothing  is  the  science  of  the  present  day  so  different  from  that  of  all 
former  periods  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  in  its  utilitarian  tendencies, 
and  in  its  requirement  of  practical  demonstration  ;  and  this  tendency  has 
been  gradually  advancing  in  proportion  as  it  has  demonstrated  the  supe- 
riority of  a  foundation  established  on  fact,  to  one  resting  merely  on  theory 
or  hypothesis.  The  acute  mind  of  Magendie  was  long  since  convinced  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  latter,  even  although  propounded  by  a  Bichat,  and 
of  the  absolute  necessity  that  physiology  should  be  the  offspring  of  experi- 
ment alone,  and  physiology  soon  found  in  animal  chemistry  the  only  true 
exponent  of  its  phenomena.  The  chair  of  experimental  physiology  in  Paris 
is  the  result  of  that  conviction,  and  M.  Magendie's  pupil,  M.  Claude  Bernard, 
is  giving  fresh  demonstrations  of  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions.  The 
researches  of  M.  Brown-Sequard  are  further  proofs  of  the  same  truth  ;  and 
the  doctrines  elaborated  by  the  researches  of  these,  and  others  in  the  same 
direction,  are  as  much  the  property  of  animal  chemistry,  as  that  the  forces 
which  operate  on  inorganic  matter  belong  to  the  general  chemist.  While 
animal  chemistry  embraces  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  animal  solids 
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ami  lliiids,  il  includes  also  the  laws  and  sources  of  their  formation  and  the 
forces  by  whicli  they  are  rcsjulatod  and  maintained  or  removed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  orjranism. 

The  researches  of  the  (Jerinan  schools,  however,  have  jicrhajjs  been 
])n)thictive  of  the  jrreatest  results.  Amoiif^  these  it  would  be  invidious  to 
]iarticulari/.e,  witli  the  e.\cei)tion  of  one,  who  nmy  be  said  to  be  the  fatlier 
of  this  i)r:uich  of  science,  and  the  name  of  ilustus  von  Ijiebi^  should  l»e  a 
liouseholtl  word  to  the  student  of  nature,  whether  of  the  animal,  ve,u:elablc, 
or  mineral  kinirdonis. 

To  his  individual  mind  animal  chemistry  owes  nnich — very  much  ;  and 
to  his  teachings  and  example,  and  to  the  direction  which  he  gave  to  the 
minds  of  so  many  others,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  present  knowledge 
is  due.  Deduct  the  teachings  of  the  la.st  twenty-five  years  contributed  by 
Liebig  and  his  pupils,  and  there  remains  but  little  of  animal  cliemistry,  over 
what  was  known  twenty-five  years  ago.  If,  also,  the  advance  of  science  in 
the  past  cpiarter  of  a  century  has  been  so  great  from  a  beginning  so  numeri- 
cally small,  what  may  be  expectal  as  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  with  its  ever-increasing  army  of  investigators ; 
then  it  was  no  very  difficult  thing  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  improve- 
ment, now  the  fresh  researches  in  one  branch  alone  constitute  a  study  of 
themselves,  whilst  the  whole  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  physician 
to  do  his  duty  to  his  patient  and  justice  to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

"We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  science  is  yet  too  little  advanced 
in  the  details  of  all  its  branches  to  furnish  us  with  that  sure  and  unerring 
light  which  leaves  the  physician  nothing  further  desirable  to  guide  him  in  the 
mysterious  paths  of  therapeutics,  and  to  enal)le  him  at  all  times  to  combat 
succe.ssfully  the  ravages  of  disease.  Nor  must  we  hope  that  this  result  will 
ever  be  gained.  To  avert  death  from  a  mortal  is  a  simple  absurdity;  fit, 
indeed,  for  the  boastings  of  a  Paracelsus,  who  died  with  his  "elixir  vitae" 
in  his  pocket,  a  monument  of  folly;  but  to  postpone  the  event  of  dissolution 
twixt  soul  and  body;  to  cut  short  in  their  commencement  those  series  of 
morbid  actions  and  changes,  which,  if  continued,  would  terminate  in  death, 
so  that  this  last  may  be  the  result  only  of  the  laws  of  being,  or,  where  this 
is  impossible,  to  smooth  the  passage  to  the  grave,  are  the  great  ends  which 
the  physician  proposes  to  accomplish,  and  the  decreasing  mortality  of  many 
diseases,  and  the  increasing  duration  of  human  life,  testify  to  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  or  rational  medicine. 

Xow,  in  what  does  the  rational  physician  differ  from  the  empiric  ?  The 
latter  uses  a  remedy  or  a  course  of  treatment,  because  in  such  cases  it  has 
been  found  serviceable.  Experience  has  been  his  guide ;  and  to  this  we  do 
not  object,  when  in  any  case  we  have  reached  the  limits  of  scientific  or 
rational  knowledge.  This  has  been  the  discovery  and  ground  of  introduc- 
tion, and  consequent  use  or  disuse  of  nearly  all  the  articles  of  our  materia 
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'.uedica ;  nor  do  we  propose  to  throw  away  this  guide  in  the  treatment  of 
ilisease,  until  we  have  a  better  to  substitute  for  it. 

But  when  experience  has  recommended  a  certain  course  of  treatment  in 
any  particular  disease,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  unsuccessful  cases  ?  They 
are  not  recommendations  of  the  treatment ;  but  they  must  not  I^e  thrown 
aside.  The  experience  derived  from  them  may  furnish  no  indications  for 
the  next  case ;  no  ground  for  an  alteration  of  the  treatment ;  and  to  treat 
the  next  case  in  the  same  way,  is  to  fly  in  the  very  face  of  that  principle 
vaunted  as  a  guide.  The  empiric,  however,  has  nothing  left  but  to  pursue 
the  same  course.  In  all  such  cases,  and  every  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
surgery  knows  their  frequency,  bringing  with  their  recollections  feelings  of 
sadness  and  vain  regrets — iu  all  such  cases  a  plan  of  investigation  which 
promises  to  throw  a  gleam  of  light  across  the  darkness,  should  be  hailed 
with  delight  and  welcome  ;  and  the  well-balanced  mind  will  avoid  the  two 
evils  of  expecting  too  much  from  it  on  one  hand,  and  rejecting  a  valuable 
auxiliary  on  the  other. 

The  rational  physician  will,  therefore,  use  experience  as  his  guide,  when 
he  has  no  better ;  but  he  will  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  organism,  and  of  the  laws  governing  it  in  its  whole  and 
in  its  varied  parts,  and  of  the  variations  induced  by  external  or  internal 
causes.  By  these  means  experience,  when  correct,  will  be  confirmed ;  when 
erroneous,  will  be  corrected. 

As  a  whole,  therefore,  and  comprising  all  these  branches  of  research, 
animal  chemistry  presents  itself  to  the  rational  physician,  offering  him  a 
reliable  guide  in  all  the  cases  over  which  its  investigations  have  iDeen  car- 
ried ;  and  if  these  be  yet  few,  their  importance  demands  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  is  the  promise  of  a  future  and  more  abundant  harvest. 

Animal  chemistry,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  is  so  very  closely  allied 
to  animal  physiology,  that  the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  embraced,  at  least 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  in  the  former ;  iu  the  same  way  as  the  forces 
which  cause  changes  iu  inorganic  matter  belong  to  inorganic  chemistry,  the 
fact  of  these  forces  bein^  more  numerous,  more  complex,  and  less  easily 
investigated,  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  their  exclusion. 

The  branches,  therefore,  belonging  to  animal  chemistry  are  that  portion 
of  embryology  which  treats  of  the  primary  constitution  of  the  embryo  and 
its  appendages ;  the  period  and  manner  of  appearance  of  fresh  elements  in 
it;  the  successive  steps  in  its  formation,  manner  of  growth,  sources  of 
nutrition,  and  internal  changes  ;  distribution  of  effete  matter,  if  any;  modi- 
fications from  abnormal  or  other  causes,  producing  alterations  of  develop- 
ment, disease,  or  death.  In  this  department  of  the  subject  very  little  is  yet 
fully  made  out,  as  regards  the  chemical  changes  and  modifications  under- 
gone by  matter  while  it  is  being  converted  into  the  perfect  embryo;  these, 
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howfvor,  are  most  important,  and  are  riroivini;-  a  large  share  ol'  investiga- 
tion. 

The  ehemislry  of  the  tissues  is  another  and  an  important  division  of  tliis 
subject,  and  one  which  hardly  needs  more  than  mention,  as  it  must  l)e 
evident  that  the  most  minute  ac(iunintnnce  with  the  composition  of  any 
l)ody,  in  its  whole  and  in  its  jmrts,  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  its  com- 
plete study. 

The  metamorphosis  of  tissue  is  so  intimately  connected  with  two  other 
divisions,  viz.,  the  chemistry  of  food  and  the  chemistry  of  the  excretions, 
and  when  to  these  have  been  added  tlie  chemistry  of  the  secretions  and  of 
nutrition,  the  importance  of  the  subject  looms  up  before  the  mind  in  its 
vastness  and  sublimity;  the  force  of  the  nervous  system  capping  the  whole, 
and  impressing  the  reflective  mind  with  its  unspeakal^le  grandeur. 

Follow  on,  then,  the  mutations  from  ordinary  causes  which  constitute 
disease,  the  eflects  of  extraordinary  ingesta,  i.  c,  of  those  not  food,  such  as 
of  medicines  and  poisons,  from  cold  water  to  the  most  active  and  deadly 
matters,  and  a  subject  is  mapped  out  liaving  no  ])arallel  amongst  material 
things  in  its  importance  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  outset  of  this  subject,  which  presents  itself  to 
the  investigator,  as  he  will  find  the  matter  treated  of  by  various  authors,  is 
the  assumi)tion  of  "means"  as  standards — take,  for  instance,  the  comi)Osi- 
tion  of  the  blood :  one  analysis  is  made,  giving  so  many  parts  by  weight 
as  the  amount  of  water;  another  is  made,  giving  a  result  somewhat  difTerent, 
and  so  on  with  the  other  constituents — the  mean  is  then  calculated  for  each 
constituent,  and  received  as  the  proportional  quantity  for  such  constituent 
in  the  condition  of  health,  or  of  any  one  disease,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
so  on  through  the  secretions  and  excretions,  &c.  There  is  a  very  important 
reason  why  this  method  of  investigation  is  injurious,  and  even  fallacious. 

We  will  allow  that  the  composition  of  the  body,  or  of  any  part  of  it, 
does  vaiy  in  different  individuals ;  yet  in  every  individual  there  are  four 
points  which  must  be  complementary  of  one  another  to  make  up  the  whole, 
and  have  therefore  fixed  relations  to  each  other  :  these  are  first  the  compo- 
sition of  the  body  itself,  fluids  and  solids ;  the  composition  of  the  food,  that 
of  the  excretions,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  in  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion. The  weight  of  the  body  taken  at  any  certain  time,  say  January  1st 
plus  the  weight  of  food  and  drink  taken  and  air  inspired  up  to  say  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  must  equal  the  w^eight  of  the  liody  on  February  1st  plus  the 
weight  of  the  excretions  from  January  1st  to  February  1st.  It  is  also 
found  that  any  alteration  in  diet  wnll  produce  a  corresponding  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  excretions  ;  it  must,  therefore,  produce  a  correspond- 
ing alteration  in  all  the  parts  lying  between  the  food,  digestion,  and  the 
excretions ;  nor  should  we  cL  priori  expect  to  find  the  tout  ensemble  of  a 
man  living  on  a  succulent  vegetable  and  fruit  diet,  cereals  and  animal 
matters,  milk,  eggs,  A:c.  «&c.,  being  only  very  sparingly  used,  or  entirely 
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al)stained  from,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  another  man  living  almost  or 

altogether  on  cereals  and  flesh.     The  particular  diseases  to  which  the  fol- 

iwers  of  certain  dietaries,  whether  from  necessity  or  choice,  are  subjected, 

r  from  which  they  are  exempt,  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  same 

•t.  Connect  the  Icelander  feeding  on  blubber  with  his  freedom  from 
[/liihisis,  and  liability  to  diseases  of  the  skin  and  bowels;  the  eaters  of 
juaize  in  hot  countries,  with  the  liability  to  skin  disease;  the  liver  on  salt 
ii)d,  and  the  prevalence  of  scurvy;  the  butcher  and  publican,  and  an 
immunity  from  ])hihisis  ;  and  so  on  through  examples  which  must  occur  to 
all,  and  the  intimate  material  connection  between  these  four  points  become 
irikingly  evident. 

If  such  then  be  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  in  any  given  case  the  chemical 

institution  of  the  blood  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  food  out  of 
A\  hich  that  blood  has  been  formed,  and  also  of  the  excretions  during  the 
time,  by  which  its  formation  has  been  regulated,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
particular  growth  of  this  or  that  tissue. 

Again,  as  there  are  four  excretions — those  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  bowels, 
and  skin — and  as  these  are  complementary  of  one  another,  according  to  the 
activity  of  each,  varying  continually  in  the  same  individual,  even  while 
using  a  diet  the  same  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  according  to  the  ever- 
varying  impressions  of  external  causes,  such  as  rest,  motion,  heat,  cold,  &c., 
as  also  from'  internal  causes  of  extreme  mobility,  it  will  necessarily  follow, 
not  that  urine  or  sweat,  or  expiration  or  feces,  have  a  variable  composition, 
liut  they  have  a  composition  varying  according  to  fixed  laws,  according  to 
lie  complementary  variations  of  each  particular  case,  i.  e.,  that  their  com- 
jiosition  is  fixed,  the  circumstances  of  their  formation  being  the  same  ;  and 
in  order  that  the  analysis  of  either  excretion  may  be  made  of  much  value, 
those  of  the  other  three,  of  the  food  from  which  they  have  been  derived, 
and  of  the  blood  or  medium  of  formation  also,  should  be  given. 

The  main  object  in  the  study  of  animal  chemistry  should  be  to  reach  the 
laws  under  the  operation  of  which  the  various  changes  in  the  body  occur 
first  in  those  of  more  general  application  ;  and  then,  as  the  modifying  cir- 
cumstances are  ascertained,  those  of  more  limited  or  special  range.  The 
special  composition  of  such  an  excretion,  of  such  a  fluid,  of  such  a  solid,  is 
of  far  less  consequence  than  the  full  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  formed,  and  of  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  due  and  proper  fulfilment  of  those  functions  of  which  the  substance  in 
question,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  result. 

For  instance,  take  the  urinary  secretion  ;  suppose  we  know  its  normal 
composition  most  accurately,  and  on  examining  a  sample  we  find  an  altera- 
tion in  some  most  important  particular ;  thus  let  the  urine  under  exami- 
nation contain  a  large  amount  of  sugar.  The  first  question  which  arises 
is,  What  are  the  laws  governhig  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  economy? 
Where  is  it  formed  ?    From  what  is  it  formed?    What  are  the  residuary  or 
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coinploincntury  prodiu-ts  of  its  formalioii,  or  is  it  itself  a  residuary  i)roduct? 
"Wlu'iice  are  its  derivatives  obtained  'i  Wliat  should  he  the  propiu*  (piantity 
formed,  if  any?  What  is  its  normal  destination  and  the  purpose  it  is  in- 
tended to  fultil  ?  Is  its  appearanee  in  the  urine  the  result  of  its  non-dis- 
opi)carance  elsewhere,  or  the  result  of  excessive  forniatiou,  or  the  result  of 
]>revious  retention  ?  &c,  kc.  Each  one  of  these  questions,  thouf:;h  most 
])hysiologieal  in  itself,  reipiires  a  cheniieal  invest ij;ation  to  sni>])ly  the 
answer.  The  same  course  of  inquiry  reaches  far  and  wide  through  the 
whole  course  of  thertt]x;utics ;  and  let  any  one  consider  these  questions 
carefidly,  then  look  at  the  emi)irieal  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus,  with  the 
usual  termination  of  the  case,  and  answer  to  himself,  IIovv  often  would  the 
result  be  diflerent  if  these  questions  could  be  satisfactorily  answered  ?  This 
example  is  a  striking  and  prominent  one  ;  but  many  are  the  cases  in  which 
a  large  amount  of  suffering  might  be  relieved  more  effectually  than  at  pre- 
sent, were  the  knowledge  of  this  subject  more  extended. 

The  chemistry  of  food  and  drink  is  a  very  important  branch  of  this 
subject.  From  the  milk  at  its  mother's  breast  to  the  multifarious  diet  of 
mature  life  has  to  be  manufactured  a  constant  stream  of  nutritive  element, 
suj)plying  the  various  tissues  with  their  means  of  nutrition  and  growth. 
The  processes  by  which  these  articles  of  food  are  converted  into  blood  are 
of  the  first  order  of  importance,  and  closely  connected  with  them  are  the 
means  by  which  superfluous  or  otherwise  disorderly  elements  are  removed. 
The  body  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  certain  elements,  C,0,H,N,I,P,C1, 
K,Xa,Fe,  and  some  few  others  of  less  importance,  in  varying  proportions, 
the  matters  excreted  from  it  are  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  in  more 
definite  and  fixed  combinations.  The  food  must,  therefore,  have  the  same 
elementary  composition,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  as  the  excreted  and 
retained  matters  ;  and  any  other  element,  if  foreign,  or  any  one  of  these,  if 
superfluous,  must  either  be  rejected,  or  cause  a  greater  or  less  alteration  if 
retained.  If  rejected,  it  may  undergo  decomposition  in  the  system,  or  may 
give  rise  to  decompositions,  fresh  groupings  of  elementary  atoms  occur,  and 
the  processes  of  life  suffer  derangement  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies. 

In  health,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  know  the  composition  of  the  food 
consumed,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  calculate  on  a  harmonious  working  of 
the  whole  system,  in  its  varied  parts  of  digestion,  nutrition,  and  secretion, 
and  to  be  able  to  supply  any  particular  emergency  which  may  arise  from 
extraordinary  circumstances.  But  of  how  much  more  consequence  is  this 
in  disease.  How  important  to  know  how  much  and  what  kind  of  nourish- 
ment should  be  supplied  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  system  and  leave  no 
surplus,  the  nidus  of  further  mischief.  How  important  to  be  able  to  adjust 
the  kind  of  food  supplied  to  the  assimilating  powers  of  the  invalid.  How 
often  in  chronic  cases  do  we  find  that  a  depraved  blood  stream  is  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  having  its  Fons  el  origo  in  some  mal-adjustnient  between  the  food 
taken  and  the  processes  of  assimilation ;  when,  having  gently  increased  the 
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excretions  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  remove  any  accumulation  of  peccant  or 
ill-assimilated  matter,  we  slightly  shorten  the  supply  of  food,  modulate  its 
quality  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  use  some  gentle  altera- 
tive, and  find  our  attentions  rewarded  by  the  grateful  patient  becoming  a 
confiding  friend?  Were  this  subject  more  investigated,  and  better  under- 
stood, the  public  would  never  turn  homoeopathic,  to  avoid  being  drenched 
usque  ad  nauseam,  and  patients  would  soon  understand  that  the  advice  of 
a  physician  is  often  of  more  value  than  his  medicine. 

The  changes  undergone  by  the  food  in  digestion  have  been  subjected  to 
much  investigation,  and  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  them. 
Indeed,  on  reading  some  authors,  it  might  be  supposed  that  our  knowledge 
of  this  suljject  was  complete,  or  nearly  so.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  case ;  and  the  changes  induced  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  food,  before  they 
are  converted  into  serum  and  corpuscles,  are  but  little  more  than  conjec- 
tured. The  difficulty  attending  the  whole  investigation  is  so  immense,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  extreme  mutability  of  the  matters  formed,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  them  in  an  isolated  state,  by  our  present  methods  of 
analysis  ;  our  inability  at  present  to  measure  the  effects  of  nervous  influence 
on  the  production  of  healthy  or  morbid  transitions,  together  with  our  in  ap- 
preciation of  slight  disturbing  causes,  that  our  knowledge  is  yet  but  little 
more  than  inceptive.  We  have,  however,  this  encouragement,  that  if  so 
much  may  be  done  with  so  little  knowledge,  what  may  we  expect  when  our 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  more  extended,  and  what  inducements  does 
it  hold  out  for  its  assiduous  cultivation. 

The  relations  of  animal  chemistry  to  nutrition  and  growth  is  most  inti- 
mate and  important ;  the  body  increasing  in  weight,  in  different  proportions 
in  its  different  parts,  requires  an  attentive  consideration  ;  while  in  mature 
life  the  due  adjustment  of  its  varied  constituents  is  necessary  to  full  and 
continued  vigor,  with  a  strong  resisting  power  against  disturbing  influences. 
Errors  in  nutrition  lie  at  the  root  of  many  diseases,  and  the  most  successful 
treatment  of  one  of  the  most  destructive,  scrofula  in  its  varied  forms,  is  a 
treatment  almost  entirely  based  on  this  foundation,  with  reference  to  assimi- 
lation and  diet. 

The  chemistry  of  the  excretions  has  received  the  most  attention,  chiefly, 
perhaps,  from  these  being  so  very  sensibly  altered  in  disease,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  received  as  exponents  of  the  morbid  changes 
going  on  in  the  system.  Without  wishing  to  depreciate  their  actual  im- 
portance, they  have  received  more  than  their  relative  share  of  considera- 
tion. They  are  most  certainly  intensely  altered  in  morbid  conditions  of  the 
pvstem,  and  do  afford  most  valuable  indications  of  such  conditions.  But 
tiie  idea  of  combining  a  certain  state  of  any  particular  excretion  with  a 
particular  condition  of  morbid  action,  and  making  that  as  the  entire  basis 
for  treatment,  has  often  led  to  most  disastrous  results,  by  withdrawing  the 
attention  of  the  physician  from  the  system  to  a  symptom,  whereby  the 
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discnsr  lins  coiitiniu'il  its  i-oiirsi'  unclKH-koil — fortiiiuitciy  for  tlic  pntii'iit  it' 
una^jrravatiHl  l»y  the  troatiiit'iil  fiiiployod.  Sucli  an  oa-urR'iH't' coultl  never 
liapiH-n  if  ail  the  outlets  of  exerelioii  were  attentively  t-xaniined,  and  the 
e()ni|iensatin_t>:  relations  of  the  exeretions  themselves  eonsidered  ;  then  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  parts  retained  as  well  as  to  those  discharged,  and  to 
the  sources  from  which  these  all  are  derived,  would  i)ut  the  physician  in 
l)ossession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  lead  him  to  a  correct  conclusion, 
both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  and  its  treatment. 

Diseases  may  lie  considered  as  frrou])ed  into  certain  families  :  thus,  we 
may  enumerate  jjyrexia  or  fevers;  phlegnuisia  or  inllammations  ;  neuroses, 
or  those  which  have  an  origin  or  seat  chielly  in  the  nervous  system.  He- 
sides  which  there  are  certain  diseases  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera  and  skin, 
not,  perhaps,  capable  of  being  classified  under  either. 

In  the  case  of  the  i)yrexite  the  utmost  importauce  attaclics  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  chemical  changes  which  should  occur  in  health,  and 
which  do  hai)iieii  in  the  disease,  and  to  the  influence  of  remedial  agents  in 
])reventing,  counteracting,  and  removing  those  morbid  products  which  keep 
up  the  disease,  and  by  their  presence  and  decomposing  influences  induce 
still  further  disorganization.  The  treatment  of  fevers  is  essentially  a  che- 
mical process.  We  use  evacuants  to  remove  accumulations  of  effete  juatters, 
and  thereby  purify  the  residue;  we  act  on  one  organ  to  relieve  the  system 
of  matters  which  should  have  been  discharged  by  another ;  we  adjust  our 
sujjplies  of  nourishment  to  the  caj)abilities  of  the  system  to  assimilate  ;  we 
supply  stimulauts  to  maintain  the  nerve-force  under  dejjression  ;  in  short, 
all  our  proceedings  are  just  as  chemical  as  the  mixing  an  ore  with  a  flux  to 
obtain  the  metal  in  a  pure  and  separate  state  ;  or  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
artist  to  produce  his  photograph  or  his  daguerreotype.  "We  examine  the 
excretions  with  the  view  of  finding  their  chemical  constitution,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  changes  induced  by  remedial  agents  enables  us 
to  understand  the  success  which  follows  seemingly  opposite  modes  of  treat- 
ment ;  the  better  we  are  acquainted  with  animal  chemistry,  with  the  greater 
facility  shall  we  be  enabled  to  adjust  our  treatment  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  success  attending  our  efforts.  , 

The  knowledge  of  the  modus  ojKrandi  of  our  remedies  is  similar  to  the 
acquaintance  with  reagents  of  the  chemist,  and  the  more  they  are  under- 
stood the  less  shall  we  be  guilty  of  "pouring  medicines  of  which  we  know 
little  into  a  body  of  which  we  know  less." 

In  the  case  of  the  phlegmasiae  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  therapeutics 
is  similar,  although  not  quite  so  prominent.  The  formation  of  coagulable 
matter,  and  its  prevention  by  means  of  mercurials,  &c.,  offer  a  series  of 
phenomena  known  to  experience,  but  not  capable  of  explanation  by  any 
chemical  laws  without  the  introduction  of  hypotheses,  and  in  such  explana- 
tions hypotheses  are  not  admissible ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is 
received  on  the  same  grounds  chemically  as  the  use  of  ferments,  &c.,  in 
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wliicli  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  made  subservient  to  our  purposes,  while 
the  modus  operandi  still  remains  a  subject  for  investigation.  That  portion 
of  the  treatment  which  relates  to  the  febrile  portion  of  the  phenomena  and 
the  functional  derangements  may  be  referred  to  the  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  pyrexia. 

The  neuroses  present  still  greater  difficulties  to  the  investigator,  both 
with  respect  to  the  chemical  changes  in  the  tissues  and  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  remedial  agents.  The  action  of  the  alkaloids,  of  the  oxides  and 
salts  of  metals,  is  enveloped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  Yet,  the  use  of 
iron,  arsenic,  silver,  iodine,  quinia,  morphia,  strychnia,  &c.  &c.,  is  so  well 
understood,  that  they  are  safe  and  reliable  agents  in  the  hands  of  the 
educated  physician,  and  disease  disappears  so  continually  under  their  use, 
that  any  question  of  cause  and  effect  ceases  to  be  entertained.  In  all  such 
cases  there  is  a  vast  field  open  for  research,  and  it  will  be  only  as  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject  is  cleared  up,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  matter 
will  be  substantially  increased. 

The  diseases  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera  oifer  some  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  application  of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  many  of  the  primary  and  secondary  disturbances  in  indigestion 
are  easily  controlled  in  a  manner  perfectly  in  accordance  with  chemical 
facts.  The  use  of  alkalies  in  cases  of  acidity,  of  pepsiue  to  expedite  the 
process  of  digestion,  of  the  hyposulphites  to  prevent  fermentation  with 
evolution  of  gas ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  adaptation  of  food  to  the  ability 
and  condition  of  the  digestive  powers,  or  of  the  employment  of  exercise  to 
promote  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  consequent  evacuation  of  foreign 
matter,  and  of  the  other  hygienic  means,  are  striking  examples  of  the 
advance  made  by  rational  medicine  beyond  the  range  of  empiricism. 

Chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  of  the  intestines  are  only  in  part 
amenable  to  chemical  treatment,  being  mostly  influenced  by  remedies  used 
empirically.  The  same  may  be  said  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and 
still  more  so  of  those  of  respiration  and  of  the  skin. 

Yet,  when  we  view  the  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  which  so  frequently 
come  under  our  observation,  and  those  cases  in  which  "nature"  accom- 
plishes a  cure  in  spite  of  our  remedies,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  the  conditions  of  health  and  disease  are  merely  expressions  of 
material  changes,  and  that  there  are  laws  governing  these  changes  taking 
place  within  the  body  of  which  we  are  yet  entirely  ignorant ;  and  that  it  is 
only  as  our  knowledge  of  the  organism  in  all  its  parts  and  in  all  its  work- 
ings becomes  perfected,  that  we  shall  make  real  progress  in  the  treatment 
of  its  diseases.  Experimental  chemistry  must  be  our  (Edipus  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems. 
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AiiT.  IX. — Oi)  Potisihic  Ultimate  Causes  of  Disease. 
V.y  y\.  C.  Lea,  Esq. 

TnKRK  nro,  porlinps,  fow  ItfiUiclu's  of  niodionl  science  wlncli  are  siirroiitMlcil 
by  so  many  tliniciilties,  or  in  which  so  little  has  been  acconi|)lislie(l,  as  the 
invcstipition  of  the  ulliniate  causes  of  disease.  The  subject  oHers  a  wide 
field  for  study,  wliicli  would  no  doul)t  well  reward  the  time  and  labor  which 
might  I)e  expended  u))on  it.  Raspail,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  made 
some  curious  and  ingenious  observations  and  suggestions,  though  he  doubt- 
less erred  in  looking  too  far  for  his  causes,  and  referring  too  much  to  remote 
and  insutlicieut  agents,  such  as  inhalation  of  sporules,  seeds,  See,  and  inges- 
tion of  particles  acting  liurtfully  by  mechanical  agencies  and  other  similar 
accidents.  Those  to  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  refer,  arc  in  their  nature 
obscure  and  dillicult  of  recognition,  but  of  sufficient  gravity  to  explain  all 
the  effects  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  them. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  e.xist  abnormal  states  of  the  system,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  digestion  of  certain  aliments  may  take  place  in 
an  abnormal  manner.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  refer  to  indigestion  which 
in  many  cases  may  even  be  a  wholesome  and  beneficial  effort  of  nature  to 
prevent  the  assimilation  of  a  particular  kind  of  food  which  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  body  may  render  injurious,  but  to  an  action  of  a  very  different 
character.  Food  which  may  in  normal  conditions  of  the  body  yield  pro- 
ducts of  digestion  of  the  most  nutritious  and  wholesome  character,  might 
equally,  in  certain  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  digestive  system,  yield 
more  or  less  active  poison,  which,  though  generated  even  in  very  small 
quantity,  may  gradually  go  on  with  a  slowly  increasing  toxical  effect  until 
the  whole  system  is  disordered  by  it.  Disordered  digestive  functions  of 
this  kind  may  jjerhaps  be  the  key  to  many  of  those  inexplicable  changes  of 
health,  in  which  the  system  is  gradually  broken  down  without  any  visible 
cause. 

One  or  two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  author's  meaning, 
it  not  being  his  intention  to  enter  upon  speculations  belonging  less  to 
chemistry  than  to  chemical  physiology,  but  rather  to  suggest  how  much 
invaluable  information  might  be  obtained  by  subjecting  parts  of  the  body 
after  death  by  disease  to  a  rigid  chemical  analysis  with  a  view  to  detect 
the  presence  of  poisonous  substances  generated  in  the  body  itself  out  of 
aliments  innocuous  in  a  normal  condition  of  the  functions  of  digestion. 

Bidyric  Acid. — This  acid  is  an  active  poison.  M.  Isidore  Pierre'  men- 
tions a  case  reported  to  the  agricultural  society  of  Caen,  in  which  a  number 
of  horses  had  suffered  severely  by  drinking  water  out  of  a  certain  pool,  two 
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of  the  number  having  died  in  consequence.  The  analysis  of  the  water  of 
this  pool,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farmyard,  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  butyric  acid  in  a  saline  form  in  it,  and  other  similar  cases  were 
ascertained.  No  other  substance  could  be  detected  in  the  water  which 
could  have  had  a  poisonous  effect  upon  the  animals.  Some  cider  which 
had  proved  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  had  used  it,  was  found 
on  examination  by  M.  Pierre  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  butyric 
acid,  but  no  other  substance  to  which  the  bad  effects  could  be  ascribed. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  butyric  acid  might,  under  abnormal 
circumstances,  be  produced  in  the  body  in  considerable  quantity.  Many 
substances  which,  under  normal  digestive  functions  may  be  favourably 
assimilated,  might  in  peculiar  states  of  the  body,  scarcely  amounting  in 
themselves  to  absolute  disease,  be  converted  into  butyric  acid,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Leopold  Gmelin,  is  produced  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

Starch  and  sugar,  in  contact  with  proteine  substances,  are  gradually 
converted  into  butyric  acid,  with  or  without  previous  conversion  into  lactic 
acid.  Grape  sugar  in  solution,  which  does  not  of  itself  ferment,  may  be 
made  to  do  so  by  immersion  of  bits  of  paper  previously  exhausted  by 
ehlorhydric  acid  and  water,  with  production  of  butyric  acid.  The  residue 
from  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch,  which  contains  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  starch,  if  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  animal  matter,  undergoes 
fermentation  in  two  or  three  days,  with  production  of  butyric  acid.  Large 
quantities  of  the  same  acid  are  formed  when  starch  remains  in  contact  with 
animal  matters  for  a  few  days,  and  under  other  circumstances  which  might 
occur  in  the  human  system. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  butyric  acid  has 
actually  been  detected  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  in  the  matter  from  a  cancer 
in  the  stomach.  Butyric  acid  may  even  be  in  very  small  quantity  an  occa- 
sional or  even  normal  constituent  of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  But  under 
unfavourable  conditions  of  the  digestive  functions  it  may  easily  be  produced 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  exercise  a  noxious  influence  on  the  organism. 

Butyi'ic  acid  is  in  all  these  cases  an  oxidation  product,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  substances,  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  &c.,  yield  it  by 
treatment  with  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  and  jDeroxide  of  manganese,  or 
chromic  acid.  If,  therefore,  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  particular 
form  of  disease  was  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  butyric  acid,  such  disease 
might  no  doubt  be  successfully  combated  by  deoxidizing  agents,  such  as 
sulphur  baths. 

Cyanogen  Compounds. — Animal  matters  decomposed  by  heat  in  the 
presence  of  fixed  alkalies  give  rise  to  cyanogen  compounds.  The  waste 
nitrogen  of  the  system  is  chiefly  eliminated  as  urea,  isomeric  with  cyanate 
of  ammonia.  Under  abnormal  conditions  of  the  functions  active  cyanogen 
compounds  might  be  generated  instead  of  the  comparatively  inert  urea.  As 
sulphocyanhydric  acid  appears  to  be  in  very  small  quantities  a  normal  pro- 
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duet  of  tlie  tlijrestive  fiiiicti.)iis,  wliicli  iii;iy  easily  be  seeu  by  the  aetioii  of  a 
ferrie  salt  upon  ilio  saliva,'  it  is  by  no  means  im])Ossible  that  under  favour- 
able circumstauees  larjj:er  (|uaMtitii's  of  this  aeid  mijjlit  Ik"  generated.  U|)on 
the  animal  orjranism  it  acts,  like  cyanliydrie  aeid,  as  a  narcotic  poison. 

Fonnir  Acid. — This  acid  is  capaljle  of  bcinir  formed,  under  favourable 
cireumstanees,  by  a  very  larfxe  proiinrtion  of  the  substances  which  we  use 
as  food.  Starch,  suji:ar,  jjum,  easein,  fibrin,  all)U!iuMi,  all  yield  it  by  the 
action  of  oxidizinpf  substances,  in  most  cases  by  treatment  with  sulphurie 
neid  aluue.  That  sueh  a  reaction  is  capable  of  takiu;::  place  in  the  system 
is  proved  l>y  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  formic  acid  has  l)eeu  detected  iu 
chopped  human  flesh.  Should  circumstances  arise  to  give  undue  activity 
to  the  functions  which  ))roduee  it,  the  materials  are  everywhere  most  abun- 
dantly present  in  the  system  for  the  i)roduetion  of  this  highly  poisonous 
aeid. 

Not  only  substances  taken  as  food  may,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  be 
converted  into  poison,  but  medicines  administered  may,  by  peculiar  and 
unusual  decomjiositions,  be  converted  from  substances  comparatively  in- 
nocuous into  dangerous  poisons.  Thus  calomel  may,  possibly,  at  times, 
under  the  influence  of  the  free  chlorhydric  acid  of  the  stomach,  give  rise  to  the 
production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  the  exi)eriments 
of  Mialhe,  quoted  by  L.  (.xineliii,  calomel  exposed  to  the  action  of  free  chlor- 
hydric acid  was  converted  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
to  in'otochloride.  This  may  perhaps  explain  the  unexpected  effects  at 
times  produced  by  the  administration  of  that  medicine.  Chloroform  might, 
by  the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  chlorine  and  taking  up  an  atom  of 
water,  be  converted  into  formic  acid,  the  hydrated  teroxide  of  the  radical 
of  which  chloroform  is  the  terchloride.  This  change  actually  takes  place 
by  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  potash.  Assafcetida,  under  chemical  influ- 
ences, yields  formic  acid. 

With  respect  to  the  production  of  poisonous  substances  by  the  abnormal 
digestion  of  food,  much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  certain 
obscure  diseases  by  the  careful  analysis  of  the  gastric  juice  and  other  secre- 
tions during  the  continuance  of  morbid  influences. 

The  phenomena  here  referred  to,  as  possibly  existing  in  certain  cases, 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  well  recognized  cases  in  which  certain 
substances  not  particularly  noxious  in  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  uric  acid 
and  urate  of  soda,  create  and  sustain  disease  by  obstruction.     In  these  cases 

'  This  very  remarkable  fact  first  observed  by  Previranus,  and  examined  by 
Gmelin,  may  be  rendered  very  evident  in  the  following  manner:  Place  in  the 
bottom  of  each  of  two  test  glasses,  two  or  three  drops  of  acid  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  and  add  to  the  one  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  to  the  other  an  equal 
quantity  of  saliva.  Even  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  saliva  the  reaction  is  per- 
fectly distinct,  causing  the  ferric  solution  to  assume  the  colour  of  sherry  wine, 
while  that  diluted  with  water  becomes  almost  colourless. 
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the  amount  of  poisonous  substance  present  is  large,  and  could  not  well  be 
overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  production  of  certain  active  poisons,  which  may  be  naturally  present  in 
the  system  in  very  small  quantity  without  injury,  may  be  so  far  increased  l)y 
the  abnormal  action  of  the  functions  of  digestion  as  to  occasion  chronic  or 
acute  diseases. 


Art.  X. — Plica  Polonica,  an  Endemic  Disease  at  the  Island  of  "Anno 
Bom.''^     By  Alexander  Yedder,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy. 

During  a  recent  voyage  to  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  U.  S. 
Ship  "  Supply,"  we  stopped  at  the  small  island  of  Anno  Bom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  fresh  provisions  for  the  crew,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  use  for  some  sixty  days  preceding.  This  island  is  situated  about 
eighty  miles  south  of  the  equator,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  from 
the  nearest  land  of  the  African  continent.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  rising 
towards  the  centre  into  numerous  lofty  peaks,  and  may  be  about  thirty 
miles  in  circumference.  From  its  position,  so  near  to  the  equator,  and  the 
considerable  elevation  of  its  highlands,  which  rapidly  condense  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  the  climate,  especially  of  the  low  land  bordering  the  sea, 
is  necessarily  very  hot  and  damp,  being  enveloped  in  rain  and  mist  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  here  that  the  only  village  on  the  island  is 
placed.  We  were  induced  to  believe,  by  the  glowing  description  of  this 
isolated  spot,  its  productions  and  inhabitants,  as  given  by  the  English 
"Sailing  Directions,"  that  we  were  about  to  visit  another  Eden,  where  the 
vices  of  civilized  communities  were  unknown,  and  where  man  enjoyed  the 
choicest  fruits  of  the  earth,  without  expending  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  How 
these  anticipations  were  realized  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  negroes,  descendants  of  a  cargo  of  shipwrecked 
slaves,  and  although  the  island  belongs  nominally  to  Portugal,  that  country 
exercises  no  sovereignty  over  it.  Among  the  numbers  who  immediately 
boarded  our  ships  from  their  canoes,  on  our  dropping  anchor,  were  some 
very  remarkable  from  the  peculiar  disposition  of  their  hair,  or  rather  wool, 
which  hung  down  from  the  head,  in  numerous  small  frizzled  curls,  resem- 
bling the  bullion  of  an  epaulette,  and  attaining  a  length  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  There  is  a  plate  in  Rayer's  "Atlas  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau,'' 
vvhich  is  a  capital  representation  of  this  affection. 

I  was  at  first  disposed  to  think  this  one  of  the  fanciful  arrangements  of 
the  hair,  so  frequently  seen  among  uncivilized  races  ;  but  a  closer  examina- 
tion revealed  it  to  be  that  form  of  plica  called  multiform.  On  landing, 
and  entering  the  village,  numerous  examples  of  the  same  disease  presented 
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themselves,  on  men,  wonu-ii,  aiul  cliildi-oii ;  besides  wliieli,  iuiiiil)ers  luid 
tlu'ir  lionds  closely  sbavixi,  eviiieiitly,  in  order  to  free  tlu'iu  frt)ni  their  dis- 
gust ini;  aiijiendnge. 

No  pain  appeared  to  be  exi)erieneed  in  liandlinu;  the  alVeeted  liair,  one 
woman,  at  my  request,  jjulling  oil"  several  loni::  curls,  whieli  were  extremely 
brittle,  and  composed  of  numerous  malformed  reddish  hairs,  closely  ajrtrlu- 
tiiuited  together.  I  could  gain  no  information  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
nlVection,  nor  its  effects  on  the  health  of  the  individual  ;  but  the  cases  seen 
by  n)e  ai)]>cared  to  affect  the  feeble  and  the  robust  indiscriminately. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  disease,  under  the  name  of  Plica  or  Trichoma, 
fu'st  appeared  in  Poland,  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  occurred  only 
in  those  who  were  extremely  fdthy  in  their  persons,  and  who  lead  a  life  of 
misery.  Of  late  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  this  small  island, 
we  again  lind  it  in  an  endemic  form,  and  evidently  arising  from  causes 
nearly  identical  with  those  which  produced  the  Polish  affection,  viz.,  damp- 
ness of  climate,  misery  of  life,  and  lack  of  cleanliness.  These  islanders, 
live  in  miserable  huts  which  barely  shelter  them  from  rain,  sleep  at  best  on 
bare  boards,  and  still  more  frequently  on  the  damp  earthen  floors,  and  are 
so  scantily  clad  as  to  be  shivering  from  every  passing  blast.  There  being 
neither  law  nor  government  over  them,  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  rights  of 
"  meum  and  tuum,"  the  stronger  taking  without  scru})le  the  pigs,  poultry, 
and  vegetables  of  the  weaker,  whenever  the  opportunity  presents.  In  this 
way  they  have  deprived  themselves  almost  completely  of  the  means  of  life, 
and  the  attenuated  limbs  and  swollen  abdomens  of  the  great  majority  indi- 
cate sufficiently  well,  the  bulky  and  innutritious  nature  of  their  diet.  I 
should  add  that  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  every  tropical  product 
in  abundance.  I  saw  no  other  indications  of  disease  among  this  people, 
with  the  exception  of  vitiligo,  which  appeared  to  be  quite  common,  and 
some  traces  of  the  ravages  of  syphilis,  probably  introduced  by  the  crews  of 
slavers  and  whalers.  The  healing  art  does  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at 
much  perfection  here,  for  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  addressed  to  a  rather 
intelligent  native,  who  speaks  tolerable  English  and  acts  as  interpreter,  I 
was  informed  that  most  diseases  were  treated  by  making  punctures  over  the 
abdomen  with  a  lancet,  and  then  rubbing  in  lime-juice  as  a  counter  irritant. 
The  abstraction  of  blood  appears  to  be  their  principal  remedial  measure, 
judging  from  the  traces  of  venesection  which  many  bore  on  their  arms.  I 
offer  the  above  as  merely  a  slight  contribution  to  our  stock  of  information, 
gradually  accumulating  on  the  etiology  and  topography  of  disease,  trusting 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  devoid  of  interest  to  those  of 
the  profession,  whose  vocation  does  not  lead  them  so  far  from  the  abodes  of 
civilization. 
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Art.  XL — Gunshot  Wound  of  Leg;  Amputation  and  Recovery.     ByW. 
S.  King,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

Richard  Thomas,  in  a  drunken  quarrel,  received  a  gunshot  wound  in 
the  leg  from  a  Colt's  pistol,  navy  size,  while  standing  only  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant therefrom.  He  immediately  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  in  my  charge.  The  ball  had  produced  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of 
the  leg,  the  tibia  being  almost  completely  comminuted  for  nearly  its  whole 
extent,  with  two  external  wounds,  one  produced  by  the  ball,  the  other  by 
the  protrusion  of  pointed  bone  through  the  soft  parts,  probably  at  the  time 
of  falling.  The  displacement  of  the  parts  was  so  great  that  the  toes  of 
the  injured  limb  looked  to  the  rear.  There  was  also  considerable  hemor- 
rhage. The  case  called  for  immediate  amputation,  but  this  was  postponed 
at  the  earnest  pleading  of  the  patient. 

The  leg  was  dressed  lightly,  placed  in  position,  and  supported  by  two 
splints  loosely  applied  ;  lint  steeped  in  solution  of  sulph.  cupri,  pressed  to 
the  wound  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  and  water  dressing  medicated  with  acet. 
plumbi  and  opium  over  all.  A  dose  of  morphia  was  given  to  allay  pain. 
The  patient  being  accustomed  to  drink  a  good  deal,  wine  was  allowed  at 
intervals,  during  the  day.  The  operation  was  postponed  for  another  day, 
on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  patient  to  submit  to  loss  of  the  limb. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  delirium  tremens,  or  traumatic  delirium 
supervened,  the  patient  constantly  whistling  or  talking,  and  fearful  of 
persons  near  him,  who  he  supposed  would  injure  him  ;  much  excited  at 
times,  and  pulse  120.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  injury,  he  had  not  slept 
for  forty-eight  hours  ;  a  watch  had  to  be  placed  to  keep  him  in  bed  ;  skin 
hot  and  dry ;  pulse  125  ;  delirium  the  same,  and  the  leg  much  swollen  and 
discoloured.  In  this  condition  he  was  persuaded  to  blow  into  a  sponge 
containing  ether.  After  repeated  attempts,  he  was  at  length  completely 
etherized,  lifted  on  the  table  and  his  leg  taken  off  just  below  the  knee. 
He  slept  half  an  hour  after  the  operation  ;  pulse  fell  to  90  ;  skin  became 
moist,  and  he  awoke  a  little  nervous,  but  rational. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  amputated  under  similar  circumstances, 
viz.,  during  the  excitement  of  delirium,  and  in  my  reading,  I  see  no  mention 
of  operations  of  this  kind  performed  in  the  same  condition  as  my  patient. 
In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doul)t  that  it  was  the  means  of  saving  life,  as 
I  feel  very  confident,  that  after  the  stage  of  excitement  had  passed,  he 
would  have  fatally  sunk  if  the  limb  had  not  been  removed. 

He  is  now  well  and  walking  about  with  a  crutch.  On  examining  the 
removed  limb,  the  tibia  was  found  to  be  broken  into  more  than  twenty 
pieces,  some  four,  three  and  two  inches  in  length,  others  much  smaller. 

The  above  case  illustrates  well  the  soothing  influence  of  the  inhalation 
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of  otlior,  totrctlu'i"  with   tlu'  n-iiioval  of  tlio  cuiiso  of  irrilatioii  in  i-aliiiiiig 
down  niorl)i(l  oxci'eineiit,  liotli  of  hody  and  mind. 
Alim  wi'KuyUK,  N.  M.,  January  2111i,  li^dU. 


Art.  XII. — Case  of  Face  Presentation ;  ^fento-sac7'al  Foxition  ;  DeJivrnj 
u'itlioid  rhaniic  o/Fo.^ilum.     }ly  ^\'.'M.  Kem.kk,  M.  D.,  of  riuladflpliia. 

Mrs.  II.,  a  German  lady  of  about  30  years  of  ap:e,  and  healthy  constitu- 
tion, was  delivered,  without  any  diflieulty,  on  the  25lh  of  April,  1855,  of  a 
girl  pre.>Jenting  with  the  vertex,  and  again  on  the  lllth  of  February,  1857, 
the  child  ]tresentiug  in  the  same  position. 

On  the  loth  of  Ajn-il,  1859,  in  the  moriung,  at  full  term,  she  was  taken 
in  lal)our  with  her  third  child.  I  found,  at  9  o'clock,  the  os  tincse  opened 
and  of  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Though  the  bag  of  \vaters  was  not  rup- 
tured, I  could  distinguish  a  face  presentation. 

The  progress  of  the  labour  was  very  slow  during  the  day.  In  the  evening, 
about  8  o'clock,  whilst  the  os  tiucie  was  considerably  distended,  the  mem- 
branes bi'oke  during  a  pain,  and  I  found  the  chin  of  the  child  below  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  turned  directly  towards  the  sacrum.  I  made  some  fruitless 
efforts  to  change  the  position  to  a  head  presentation. 

As  the  pains  continued  to  be  fecl>le,  and  as  this  presentation  was  the  (irst 
of  the  kind  I  had  ever  met  with,  I  sent  for  a  very  experienced  obstetrician, 
so  as  to  have  his  assistance  in  case  of  unforeseen  difficulties  occurring.  ]My 
friend  believing,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  nearly  all  accoucheurs,  the 
birth  of  the  child  in  this  ju'esentation  to  be  impracticable,  proposed  to  wait 
for  stronger  pains,  and  then  to  turn  the  child  and  deliver  by  the  feet. 

The  lady,  to  give  more  power  to  her  bearing  down,  knelt  on  a  foot-stool, 
resting  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  on  the  bed.  I  w^as  sitting  behind 
her,  so  as  to  give  her  every  possible  assistance  during  the  pains.  They  set 
in  so  severely  that  I  observed  a  considerable  advance  of  the  child's  face 
during  each  of  them.  Before  half  past  ten,  the  child,  a  boy,  was  born,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge  during  the  hurry  and  excitement  attending  the  birth, 
with  the  left  os  parietale  first. 

Notwithstanding  the  happy  issue  of  this  delivery,  which  required  no  arti- 
ficial help  whatsoever,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  report  the  case,  as  it  is  a  very 
rare  one,  and  one  which  would  have  necessitated,  according  to  the  rules  of 
art,  version  by  the  feet.  Yet  it  was  left  to  itself,  and  an  operation  thus 
avoided,  which  I  consider,  whether  in  head  or  face  presentations  after  the 
waters  have  been  destroyed  for  some  time,  always  serious,  and  sometimes 
highly  dangerous  to  the  mother. 
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Art.  XIII. — Of  the  Transverse  or  Occipito-Iliac  Positions  of  the  Vertex 
Presentation.    By  Joseph  K.  T.  Van  Pelt,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

[t  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  there  are  physicians,  in  extensive 
practice  too,  who  but  seldom  meet  with  cases  of  preternatural  parturition 
and  unusual  presentations,  demanding  a  resort  to  version,  forceps,  and  other 
expedients,  while  others,  in  more  limited  l)usiness,  are  fated  to  encounter 
them  again  and  again.  Strange  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
Facts  within  my  own  knowledge  abundantly  prove  it. 

Instances  of  transverse  presentation  having  come  under  my  own  manage- 
ment, occurring,  moreover,  within  a  comparatively  brief  interval,  I  have 
thought  that  a  communication  respecting  them  might  not  be  an  inappro- 
priate article  for  the  pages  of  this  journal.  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  sup- 
pose that  I  can  present  anything  new  on  this  subject  to  the  profession. 
My  only  object  is  to  show  that  cases  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  do  hap- 
pen, and  that  perhaps  more  commonly  than  is  generallj*imagined  ;  and 
then,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  importance  of  a  thorough  preparation 
to  treat  them  successfully.  As  to  the  method  by  which  the  delivery  in  the 
cases  I  am  about  to  notice  was  conducted,  I  claim  nothing  that  is  either 
original  or  novel,  having  adopted  merely  those  measures  with  which  every 
well-instructed  accoucheur  is  familiar. 

In  the  classification  of  the  vertex  presentations,  as  given  in  some  of  our 
text-books,  no  place  is  assigned  to  those  of  the  character  now  under  con- 
sideration, although  more  justly  entitled,  in  my  judgment,  to  recognition 
than  the  occipito-pubal  and  occipito-sacral  positions,  which  are  invariably 
mentioned  in  obstetrical  works,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
met  with  in  practice.  Different  authors  have  acknowledged  the  transverse 
positions.  Thus,  Madame  Lachapelle  describes  her  fifth  position  as  the 
occiput  directly  to  the  left,  and  her  sixth  as  occiput  directly  to  the  right. 
Professor  Moreau  gives  the  following  classification  : — 


\ 


Anterior. 
\st  Position :  Left  Occipito-Ilium.      -i  Transverse. 
First  Genus:        J  (  Posterior. 

Vertex  Presentation,    j  (  Anterior. 

[  2.(1  Position:  Right  Occipito-Ilium.   }  Transverse. 

(^  Posterior. 

Flamant  designates  his  seventh  as  occipital  fontanelle  above  the  left  iliac 
fossa;  when  above  the  right  iliac  fossa,  as  the  eighth.  Ramsbotham,  in 
like  manner,  enumerates  the  seventh  and  eighth  respectively  as  occipito-left 
and  occipito-right  iliac.  Dr.  Davis's  third  position  is,  "  where  the  right 
ear  lies  immediately  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  occiput  is  directed 
to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis."  The  division  employed  by  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
rington, my  respected  preceptor,  I  here  insert,  as  being  the  most  perfect  and 
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significant  of  all  tabular  (lcni)niinalii)ns  of  tlio  head,  and  on  this  aironnt 
wi'Il  worthy  of  recollection.  It  is  to  be  understood  tliat  the  patient  is 
lyintr  on  the  left  side. 

1.  Oeciput  to  left  ucotabulmn.  Occiput  downwards  and  fdrwards. 

'J.  Occiput  to  riirht  acetabuhini.  Occiput  upwards  and  furwards. 

!^  0«-ciput  to  put)is.  Occiput  directly  forwards. 

4.  Occiput  to  right  sncro-iliac  junction.    Occii)ut  upwards  and  backwards. 

fi.  Occiput  to  left  sacro-iliac  junction.       Occiput  downwards  and  backwards. 

Ci.  Occiput  to  sacrum.  Occiput  directly  backwards. 

7.  Occiput  to  left  ihuni.  Occiput  directly  downwards. 

8.  Occiput  to  right  ilium.  Occiput  directly  ui)wards. 

Other  writers,  as  Kilian,  Smellie,  Chevreul,  Cazeau,  Boivin,  ami  llainant, 
admit  their  occurrence,  and  assign  them  a  place  in  their  catalogue  of  verte.x 
presentations.  Smellie  and  JJnnis  even  contend  that  the  head  docs  not 
turn,  or  execute  its  pivot-like  motion  of  rotation,  until  it  has  arrived  at 
the  inferior  strait;  and  the  latter  remarks  that  when  as  low  down  as  the 
floor  of  the  excavation  it  is  still  found  crosswise. 

In  diagnosing  these  transverse  positions,  I  have  argued  that  they  truly 
deserved  the  appellation,  by  observing  the  vertex,  long  before  it  sank  into 
the  excavation,  to  te  on  the  same  line  with  the  bi-ischiatic  diameter  of  the 
inferior  strait ;  no  conversion  into  an  anterior  or  posterior  position,  by 
rotation  to  either  side  of  the  tuberosity,  ensuing  after  it  engaged  in  the 
true  pelvis.  Indeed,  the  parallelism  of  the  occipito-bregmatic  or  vertical 
diameter  of  the  cranium  with  that  of  the  bi-ischiatic  w^as  not  changed  by 
rotation  until  the  perineal  tumour  had  formed,  as  the  following  cases 
show: — 

Case  1.  Sarah  Ann  F ,  set.  22;  priraipara;  sent  for  me  at  9  P.  M., 

March  17,  1856.  Membranes  ruptured,  and  os  uteri  one-third  dilated;  ver- 
tex plainly  felt  jutting  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  the  seventh  i)osition 
(occiput  to  left  ilium).  By  exerting  a  little  tension  with  the  finger  against 
the  cervix,  the  pains  became  more  violent,  with  large  gushes  of  the  waters 
at  intervals.  Dilatation  of  os  uteri  complete  at  11  P.M.  At  midnight, 
head  at  inferior  strait;  pains  very  violent,  and  rapid  in  their  return;  peri- 
neal tumour  formed;  by  jn'essing  back  the  perineum,  vertex  felt  close  to  the 
left  tuberosity.  Child  born  at  12|^  P.  M. ;  male;  occipito-mental  diameter 
5j^,  occipito-frontal  4|f,  bi-parietal  Syf.     Duration  of  labour;  six  hours. 

Case  2.    Anna  R ,  set.  31;  seventh  pregnancy;  sent  for  April  29, 

1856,  at  7  P.  M.  Os  uteri  dilated  and  contracted  above  the  head ;  ruptured 
the  membranes;  eighth  position ;  pain  ceased  for  nearly  an  hour;  attempts 
to  favour  rotation  by  pressing  against  the  right  parietal  bone,  but  the  head 
appeared  too  firmly  placed  to  allow  of  success.  At  9  the  presentation  com- 
pletely filled  up  the  excavation,  the  pains  increasing  in  violence;  head  still 
in  the  same  position.  At  10^  P.  M.  the  delivery  was  accomplished,  a  few 
moments  elapsing  between  the  beginning  of  rotation  and  the  exit  of  the 
head;  male;  cord  around  neck  once;  occipito-mental  5j'^,  occipito-frontal 
4jf,  bi-parietal  i^^.    Duration  of  labour,  eight  hours. 

Case  3.  Catharine  Adelaide  C ,  ajt.  23;  fourth  pregnancy;  Avas  de- 
livered at  6  A.  M.,  December  28,  1857,  after  eight  hours  of  hard  labour. 
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the  head  being  in  the  seventh  position  till  within  fifteen  minutes  of  delivery. 
All  my  eflbrts  to  force  the  rotation  by  the  hand  having  proved  ineflectual, 
this  part  of  the  mechanism  of  labour  was  accomplished  under  the  intensity 
of  the  last  pains.  Female;  occipito-mental  5|i,  occipito-frontal  5^'jr,  bi- 
parietal  4  inches. 

Case  4.  Elizabeth  K ,  set.  29;  fourth  pregnancy.    I  was  summoned 

at  11  P.  M.,  February  1,  1860,  and  found  the  waters  drained  off',  the  os 
uteri  being  two  inches  in  diameter.  I  diagnosed  the  eighth  position  shortly 
after  the  dilatation  was  partially  completed.  The  pains,  which  were  at  first 
irregular  and  feeble,  became  very  strong  at  4  A.  M.,  the  head  remaining 
transverse  until  after  5,  when,  rotation  having  taken  place,  a  single  uterine 
contraction  finished  the  delivery.  Male ;  occipito-mental  o-^'^,  occipito- 
frontal 4||,  bi-parietal  3}^.     Duration  of  labour,  six  hours. 

With  many  this  disposition  of  the  head  is  associated,  in  idea,  with  that 
condition  known  as  locked  or  impacted,  and  requiring,  necessarily,  the  use 
of  forceps,  if  not  the  perforator  and  crotchet.  This  is  a  mistaken  view,  as 
will  readily  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  cases.  Labours  which 
are  of  a  tedious  and  painful  character,  in  general,  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  first  and  second  positions  of  the  vertex,  may  yet  terminate  naturally 
and  safely,  albeit  demanding  considerable  manual  effort  to  assist,  and  almost 
force,  the  rotation  towards  the  pubal  arch.  My  own  experience  has  tauglit 
me  that,  under  these  circumstances,  we  must  in  some  labours,  however, 
anticipate  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and,  for  ourselves, 
a  recourse,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  accouchement,  to  forceps,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  adequate  delay  would  of  itself  secure  a  natural  termi- 
nation of  the  delivery.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  species  of  refined  cruelty  to 
witness  witli  stoical  indifference  the  most  intense  agony  which  the  human 
frame  can  endure,  while  it  is  in  our  power,  if  not  restrained  by  prejudice  or 
timidity,  to  terminate  it  at  once,  by  means  always  successful  when  used 
with  skill  and  discretion. 

An  increased  bulk  of  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  foetal  cranium  has 
been  regarded  as  inducing  the  transverse  positions.  The  bi-parietal  diame- 
ter, however,  is  not  unfrequently  found  considerably  over  four  inches,  and 
the  presentation,  that  of  the  first  position  of  the  vertex,  attended  by  a 
natural  and  easy  labour.  Indeed,  we  often  find  this  diameter  measuring 
four  inches  in  pelvic  presentations,  and  the  head  disengaging  itself  without 
any  opposition.  A  vitiated  condition  of  the  sacro-pubal  or  conjugate  dia- 
meter of  the  superior  strait  has  been  also  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  iliac 
positions.  I  have  never  yet  encountered  this  in  any  exaggerated  form. 
When  a  great  disproportion  exists  between  the  pelvic  dimensions  and  the 
size  of  the  head,  whether  dependent  on  excessive  volume  of  the  latter  or  a 
contraction  of  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  an  arrest  of  the  lateral  extremi- 
ties of  the  cranium  will  occasion  the  impacted  condition  of  the  transverse 
position. 

As  the  four  inches,  usually  acknowledged  the  average  measurement  of 
No.  LXXYIII.—April  1860.  24 
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the  coiijunate  diainotcr  of  tlic  suporior  strait,  is  not  n  constant  (luantity, 
and  till'  l)i-parietal  in  like  manner  ))ein{i^  subject  to  niucli  variety,  it  is  cer- 
tain tliat  the  eircunistanies  whioli  occasion  tlic  occurrence  of  tliis  position 
will  not  be  invariably  the  same,  since  the  cases  about  to  follow  prove  that 
it  may  exist  with  n  bi-pnrietal  of  snmll  extent,  even  so  low  as  3^"^,  no 
matter  what  the  size  of  the  pelvic  diameter,  and  thereby  render  instru- 
mental interposition  essential. 

Case  5.  Bridpret  D ,  set.  3")  ;  ninth  ])rcp:nancy.     Iva1)our  beiran  at  *.) 

P.  M.,  April  'J('>,  IS;")")  ;  stronj::  and  fretiuent  ))ains  all  nitrht ;  at  3  A.  M. 
the  waters  escaped;  os  uteri  widely  dilated,  and  the  head  plaiidy  felt  in  tin; 
seventh  ])Osition.  The  ])ains  continued  with  f>-reat  violence  until  8  A.  JVl., 
when  they  ceased  entirely,  the  head  remaining  stationary  at  the  brim. 
Symptoms  of  exhaustion  beinj?  (piite  api)arent  at  12  M.,  I  a])plied  Davis's 
forceps,  ]>lacin<i:  the  left-hand  blade  oliliiiuely  over  the  posterior  and  left 
part  of  the  head,  and  the  riffht-hand  blade  over  the  anterior  and  rif^ht  por- 
tion; rotation  was  elfected  within  the  forceps,  their  grasp  being  relaxed  to 
])crmit  that  movement.  Male;  occipito-mental  5|,l,  occi|)ito-frontal  4};1, 
bi-jiarietal  o\'^,.  Duration  of  lal)0ur,  lifteeu  hours.  Treatment  of  mother 
and  child  successful. 

Case  6.  Mary  H ,  aet.  35;  second  pregnancy.    Labour  began  at  12 

P.  M.,  May  3,  1855;  head  presented  in  the  seventh  position  ;  liquor  amnii 
discharged  before  one-fourth  of  the  dilatation  of  the  os  was  complete;  vio- 
lent and  excessive  uterine  action  all  night;  dilatation  of  os  uteri  extremely 
tardy.  During  the  day  attempted  to  assist  rotation,  but  failed.  At  (>•]  P.  M., 
the  pains  having  become  quite  feeble,  I  adjusted  Davis's  forceps  to  the  head, 
now  sunk  in  the  excavation,  obliquely,  as  described  in  the  preceding  case, 
after  i)ushing  the  os  uteri  above  and  away  from  the  presentation;  rotation 
followed,  as  in  that  case.  Female;  occipito-mental  5} J,  occii)ito-frontal 
5-f^,  bi-parietal  3|-y.  Duration  of  labour,  eighteen  hours.  Treatment  of 
mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  1.  Bridget  S ,  vet.  26;  fourth  pregnancy.    Labour  commenced 

at  2^^  P.  M.,  February  11,  1850;  dilatation  of  os  uteri  com])leted  in  five 
hours,  -waters  escaping  spontaneou,sly  soon  after;  head  gradually  sunk  into 
the  excavation  in  the  eighth  position,  the  os  passing  above  its  occipito- 
frontal circumference.  At  9  P.  M.  the  head  became  immovably  fixed;  the 
pains  then  acquired  great  force,  but  proved  inadequate  to  move  the  head 
forwards.  At  3^  A.  M.  I  adjusted  Davis's  forceps  obliquely  over  the  occi- 
put and  sinciput,  and  delivered  a  male  child;  cord  around  neck  once;  occi- 
pito-mental 5^%,  occipito-frontal  4^^^.,  bi-parietal  3|5.  Duration  of  labour, 
thirteen  hours.     Treatment  of  mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  8.    May  12,  1856,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  T to  deliver  Mary 

J ,  aet.  18,  primipara,  who  had  been  in  labour  fourteen  hours;  waters 

discharged,  and  the  head  in  the  eighth  position,  encircled  by  the  os  uteri 
and  engaged  in  the"brim.  As  this  condition  had  already  lasted  many  hours 
without  its  making  the  least  progress,  I  inserted  the  blades  of  Davis's  forceps 
within  the  os  uteri,  placing  them  o))liquely  over  the  occipito-frontal  diame- 
ter of  the  child;  rotation  followed  within  the  blades,  which  were  then  re- 
moved, and  applied  as  is  customary  for  the  first  vertex  position.  Male; 
occipito-mental  5^,  occipito-frontal  4^|,  bi-parietal  3{§.  Treatment  of 
mother  and  child  successful. 
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Case  9.    Anna  S ,  aet.  25;  primipara.    Labour  began  3  P.  Af.,  June 

11,1 856,  attended  with  frequent  and  energetic  contractions;  os  uteri  dilated 
at  12  P.  M.  Three  hours  after  I  ruptured  the  membranes,  hoping  tiiat  the 
head  would  soon  descend  into  tlie  inferior  strait;  discovered  the  eighth  po- 
sition. At  HA.  M.,  finding  that  no  advancement  had  been  made,  and  that 
the  pains  were  still  very  violent,  the  patient's  countenance  flushed,  and  her 
sufierings  exceedingly  great,  I  delivered  the  head  by  placing  the  Davis  for- 
ceps transversely  over  the  occipito-frontal  diameter.  Male ;  occipito-mental 
5|if,  occipito-frontal  5j^^,  bi-parietal  3|~;  cord  around  neck  once.  Duration 
of  labour,  sixteen  hours.     Treatment  of  mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  10.    Anna  C ,  set.  29;  primipara.    Labour  began  near  5  P.M., 

January  2(i,  185T;  waters  had  ruptured  early;  eighth  position;  preternatu- 
ral firmness  and  solidity  of  the  cranial  bones;  os  uteri  rigid,  vagina  hot, 
and  abdomen  tender  to  the  touch.  Tartar  emetic  in  divided  doses  and  v.  s. 
^xvj.  Great  intumescence  of  the  scalp;  pains  very  violent;  os  nearly 
dilated  at  12  M.  of  the  following  day.  At  this  period  meconium  was 
passed.  When  the  head  had  sunk  into  the  excavation,  at  3  P.  M.,  I  locked 
the  Davis  forceps  obliquely  over  it,  delivering  a  still-born  male  child;  occi- 
pito-mental 5j|,  occipito-frontal  4|f,  bi-parietal  3{'^,  Duration  of  labour, 
twenty-two  hours.     Patient's  recovery  was  rapid. 

Case  11.    Cecilia  M ,  set.  18;  primipara.     Labour  began  9  A.  M., 

February  26,  1857,  lasting  twenty-nine  hours,  during  six  of  which  there  was 
scarcely  any  pain ;  seventh  position.  The  os  being  flaccid  and  yielding,  but 
still  embracing  the  head  at  the  superior  strait,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  lock  the 
Davis  forceps  obliquely  over  the  cranium,  while  within  that  organ.  Male; 
occipito-mental  5j^^,  occipito-frontal  4j|,  bi-parietal  3j|.  Treatment  of 
mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  12.    Mary  T ,  set.  35;  primipara.     Pains  began  at  3  P.  M., 

March  18,  1859 ;  seventh  position.  After  eighteen  hours  of  severe  sufFei'ing, 
I  withdrew  the  head  from  the  brim  by  the  Davis  forceps,  locked  obhquely, 
the  patient  being  a  delicate  person,  and  completely  exhausted  from  the 
length  and  character  of  the  labour.  Male;  occipito-mental  5^^,  occipito- 
frontal 4^1,  bi-parietal  B{^.     Treatment  of  mother  and  child  successful. 

M.  de  Leurie  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  adaptation  of  the  forceps 
after  the  manner  shown  in,  the  preceding  cases.  As  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  I  have  never  witnessed  any  disfigurement  or  injury  of  the  features 
of  the  infant  by  thus  applying  them,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  objection 
urged  by  Baudelocque,  who  also  denied  the  possibility  of  any  diminution 
of  the  bi-parietal  diameter  by  this  means,  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  increased.  It  is  easy  to  refute  his  statement  practi- 
cally by  placing  the  head  of  a  still-born  infant  in  the  grasp  of  the  instru- 
ments, as  they  have  been  adjusted  in  my  own  cases.  Not  only  is  the  head 
then  found  to  have  its  rotation,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  started,  but 
an  actual  decrease  of  the  bi-parietal  ensues,  the  occipito-frontal  being  that 
diameter  which  becomes  elongated.  In  fine,  from  the  results  so  frequently 
witnessed  in  practice,  I  regard  this  presentation  as  affording  as  great  a 
field  for  exhibition  of  the  safety  and  usefulness  of  the  obstetrical  forceps  as 
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can  l»e  li;ul  hy  any  other  disposition  of  the  fo'tal  superficies.  Sniellie  ad- 
vises:  "If  the  operator  finds  the  upper  jtarts  of  the  sacrum  juttinfij  in  so 
much  that  the  point  of  the  forcejis  cannot  jjass  it,  let  him  try  with  his 
hand  to  turn  the  forehead  a  little  backwards,  so  that  one  ear  will  Ijc  towards 
the  jrroin,  and  the  other  towards  the  side  of  that  prominence,  consequently 
there  will  be  more  room  for  the  Itlades  to  i)ass  alonp:  the  ears;  but  if  the 
forehead  should  remain  immovable,  or,  though  moved,  return  to  its  former 
jtlace,  let  one  blade  be  introduced  behind  one  ear,  and  its  fellow  before  the 
other." 

In  these  cases  I  have  had  very  little  success  from  em])l()ying  the  vectis  or 
lever  to  assist  rotation.  Veli)eau  asserts  that,  to  use  the  vectis  with  most 
effect,  the  head  should  be  in  the  excavation,  ami  have  executed  its  rotation. 
Most  of  my  cases  have  required  interference  while  the  head  was  still  in  the 
brim.  In  a  natural  labour,  spontaneous  rotation  is  occasioned  through  the 
counter-resistance  of  the  concavity  of  the  pelvic  floor  against  the  occiput, 
when  it  has  sunk  so  low  down  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  bones 
and  ligaments;  it  is,  therefore,  useless  to  attempt  rotation  in  cases  of  dys-. 
focia,  where  the  head  is  situated  higher  up  than  the  soft  tissues  at  the 
inferior  strait. 

Professor  Simpson  represents  the  vectis  as  an  instrument  for  producing 
extraction,  rotation,  and  restoring  the  flexion  of  the  head;  but  recommends 
the  straight  forceps  as  far  superior  to  it  in  securing  rotation  and  extraction, 
while  he  regards  the  curved  forceps  as  inferior  in  that  respect  to  the  vectis. 
Davis's  forceps  always  furnish  a  safe  and  sufficient  extractive  power,  if 
locked  in  the  oblique  or  acetabulo-sacro-iliac  diameter,  over  a  transverse 
presentation  of  the  head,  the  rotation  effected  within  its  blades  being  as 
complete  and  gradual  as  that  occurring  in  a  natural  delivery.  By  thus 
adjusting  the  forceps,  we  avoid  injuring  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  head, 
as  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  anterior  planes  of  the  os  and  vagina  ;  obvi- 
ating, likewise,  undue  compression  of  the  soft  and  delicate  structures  cover- 
ing the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Professor  Simpson  observes:  "The 
blades  of  the  long  forceps  should,  I  believe,  be  placed  obliquely  upon  the 
child's  head — one,  the  posterior,  over  the  side  of  the  occiput;  and  the 
other,  or  anterior,  over  the  side  of  the  brow  or  temple — and  consequently 
they  should  be  generally  situated  somewhat  in  the  oblique  diameter  of  the 
brim." 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  applying  the  forceps  to  the  sides  of  the 
head,  in  occipito-iliac  positions,  is  owing  to  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  coc- 
cyx, and  perineum  offering  such  obstacles  as  will  rarely  permit  of  their 
being  placed  transversely,  or  allow  extraction  to  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  while  in  most  cases  there  is  not  sufficient 
room  for  the  blades  to  be  inserted  between  the  pelvic  bones  and  those  of 
the  foetal  cranium. 

I  ap[)end  the  cases  which  have  presented  the  largest  bi-parietal  diameters. 
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Case  13.    ,  ait.  20;  primipara;  seventh  position.    Applied,  for  Dr. 

S ,  Davis's  forceps,  Iockin<j:  them  ol)liquely,  rotation  l)eing  performed 

while  within  their  hold;  anterior  fontanelle  plainly  felt  hifjli  u]i  in  the  ri<j:ht 
side  of  the  jielvis.  Delivery  accom])lished  at  12  M.,  July,  1855;  duration 
of  labour,  twenty-four  hours.  Bi-parietal,  apparently,  quite  large;  head 
not  measured.     Treatment  of  mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  14.    Matilda  R ,  tet.  30;  fifth  pregnancy;  seventh  position; 

delivered  10  P.M.,  February  19,  1856;  unsuccessful  in  attempting  rotation 
by  the  vectis;  Davis's  forceps  locked  obliquely  over  occiput  and  sinci|)ut. 
Female;  oceipito-mental  5^**v,  occipito -frontal  4]^,  bi-]iarietal  -ifs-  Dura- 
tion of  labour,  sixteen  hours.     Treatment  of  mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  15.    Sarah  C ,  aet.  38;  primipara;  eighth  position;  delivered 

2  P.  M.,  March  12,  185fi;  Davis's  forceps  locked  obliquely  within  os  uteri. 
Female;  oceipito-mental  5^^,  occipito-frontal  4||,  bi-parietal  4^"*^.  Dura- 
tion of  labour,  nineteen  hours.     Treatment  of  mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  16.  Anna  H ,  set.  42;  eighth  pregnancy;  eighth  position,  com- 
plicated with  a  slight  departure  of  chin  from  the  breast ;  efforts  made  with 
vectis  to  restore  the  proper  flexion.  Davis's  forceps  applied  obliquely  in  ex- 
cavation; catheterisni  resorted  to  previously.  Delivery  6  P.M.,  March  24, 
1856.  Female.  This  labour  was  so  severe,  that  I  recommended  at  an  early 
period  a  resort  to  forceps,  which  she  oljstinately  opposed,  until  complete  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue  comiielled  a  compliance  with  my  advice.  A  large  slough 
separated  in  a  few  days  from  each  parietal  boss,  completely  exposing  the  bone, 
and  remaining  unhealed  many  weeks,  a  manifest  result  of  the  great  pressure 
sustained  by  those  surfaces,  which  might  have  been  prevented  l)y  earlier 
resort  to  instrumental  aid.  Duration  of  labour,  twenty  hours.  Occipito- 
mental 5/g-,  occipito-frontal  4\^,  bi-parietal  3||.  Patient's  recovery  was 
rapid. 

Case  It.  Rebecca  J ,  set.  23;  primipara;  eighth  position.  Suc- 
ceeded in  adjusting  the  Davis  forceps  to  the  sides  of  the  head.  Delivered 
at  2^  P.  M.,  March  27,  1856.  Male;  oceipito-mental  f)j\,  occipito-frontal 
4\^,  bi-parietal  4  inches.  Duration  of  labour,  twelve  hours.  Treatment 
of  mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  18.   Rosaline  Gr ,  aet.  31;  eighth  pregnancy;  eighth  position. 

Delivered  lOf  A.  M.,  April  21,  1857.  Davis's  forceps  applied  obliquely. 
Male.  Duration  of  labouf,  fourteen  hours.  Oceipito-mental  5|f,  occipito- 
frontal 5y^^,  bi-parietal  4j-g-.     Treatment  of  mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  19.  Sarah  M ,  ^t.  26;  third  pregnancy;  seventh  position.  Da- 
vis's forceps  adapted  obliquely  to  the  head.  Delivered  of  an  uninjured  live 
male  child  at  3  P.  M.,  Decemljer  6, 1 857.  Duration  of  labour,  fourteen  hours. 
Oceipito-mental  5}§,  occipito-frontal  5yV.  bi-parietal  3}^.  In  her  previous 
labours,  which  were  also  instrumental,  under  other  physicians,  the  children 
were  still-born.     Speedy  recovery  of  mother. 

Case  20.    Ellen  M ,  aet.  39;  primipara;  attended  January  8,  1858; 

seventh  position.  After  she  had  been  twenty-two  hours  in  labour,  I  auscul- 
tated the  abdomen;  foetal  heart  not  heard;  child  evidently  dead;  os  uteri 
rigid  and  unyielding;  its  circumference  felt  a  few  lines  beneath  the  head. 
As  tlie  head  did  not  advance,  and  seemed  perfectly  immovable,  the  patient's 
.  sufferings  being  great,  and  constitutional  disturbance  evident,  I  urged  era- 
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iiiotomy,  wliicli  was  rcjcvtod.  Kit^lit  hours  after,  I  reeeived  penuission  to 
delivi'i*  witli  the  foreeps,  h)ekiug  tlie  l)hi(les  ol)li(piely,  Init  was  coinpeHed  to 
jMiss  ihein  within  the  uterus  for  tliat  purpose;  the  eoni)>ression  made  liythc 
l»resi.'iitation,  as  I  drew  it  down  from  the  brim,  completed  tl»e  dihitation  of 
tlie  OS  uteri.  I  had  never  before,  nor  luive  sinee,  l)een  compelled  to  employ 
so  jjreat  force  in  extractint;  the  head.  Male;  stillborn;  occipilo-nuMital 
ojj,),  oecijiito  frontal  ;">,',,,  bi-parietal  ."{};?.  The  mother  was  snUicieutly  re- 
covered to  leave  her  room  on  the  seventh  day.  I  have  been  informed  that 
this  ])atieiit  died  rei-ently,  in  a  snltse(pu'nt  laltour,  undelivered,  at  a  neiji:h- 
bourinir  city. 

Cask  '2\.  Jane  F ,  sot.  2S;   pi-iinipara;  delivenMl  II  A.  ^f.,  February 

3.  1S.')S;  seventh  jiosition.  Davis's  forceps  a]tplicd  oldiipiely.  Male;  occi- 
])ito-meutal  f»,'V.,  occipito-frontal  5^^^,  lii-parietal  4  inches.  Huration  of 
laltour,  twenty-three  hours.  Treatnu-nt  ol'  mother  and  child  successful.  I 
am  daily  expecting  the  second  accouchement  of  this  patient. 

Case  22.  Bridjret  P ,  fet.  '50;  fourth  ]ire,e:nancy;  delivered  3H*  M., 

February  2.t,  ISnO;  seventh  ])osition.  Davis's  force])S  applied  oblicjuely 
within  the  OS,  head  at  brim.  Female;  occipito-mental  5{'^.,  occipito-frontal 
4j,V.  bi-i>arietal  oj;].  Duration  of  labour,  eighteen  hours.  Treatment  of 
mother  and  child  successful. 

Case  23.    Margaret  G ,  vet.  31  ;  fifth  ]iregiiancy;  seventh  ])osition; 

delivered  12j  A.M.,  November  18,  1859.  Davis's  force})s  ajjjilied  oblicpiely 
to  the  head  at  the  brim.  I  was  compelled  in  this  case  to  ])ass  the  lock  or 
junction  of  the  blades  a  short  distance  within  the  vagina  to  reach  the  head. 
Female;  occipito-mental  Of^,  occipito-frontal  4J;^,  bi-parietal  4-,',-;.  Dura- 
tion of  labour,  eighteen  hours.  Treatment  of  tlie  mother  and  child,  suc- 
cessful. 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  may  he  proper  to  state,  that  in  the  collection 
of  my  obstetrical  cases — now  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  in  number — I 
have  recorded  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  cephalic  presentations,  including 
those  of  eight  twin  labours.  Of  these,  eight  were  of  the  face,  six  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  of  the  first  position  of  the  vertex,  twelve  of  the  second 
position,  five  of  the  fifth  position;  of  the  occipito-iliac  positions  I  have 
had  twenty-three,  thirteen  of  the  seventh,  and  ten  of  the  eighth  position. 
Ramsbotham  says  the  seventh  is  the  most  frequent. 

Of  the  pelvic  presentations  I  have  had  twenty-five  in  the  seven  liundred 
and  forty-two  cases  of  labour.  In  one  individual  the  presentation  occurred 
three  times  under  my  supervision ;  in  another,  twice. 

The  shoulder  presentation,  usually  considered  as  a  deviation  from  the 
original  head  presentation,  was  found  in  seven  cases. 

A  sacrum  too  straight,  of  an  insufficient  curvature,  may  give  rise  to  a 
transverse  condition  of  the  head.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  such  a  case; 
nor  observed  that  species  of  delivery,  described  in  the  three  cases  reported 
by  Madame  Lachapelle,  where  the  vertex  makes  its  exit  at  the  tulierosity 
of  one  ischium,  the  forehead  afterwards  emerging  by  extension  aside  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  opposite  one. 
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Art.  XIV. — Summary  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians 

of  Philadelphia. 

1859.  Nov.  2.  Imperforate  Rectum. — Dr.  Ellerslie  "Wallace  nar- 
rated the  following  case,  in  which  a  child  with  imperforate  rectum  was 
permanently  relieved  by  operation  on  the  closed  end  of  the  rectal  pouch  : — 

Twelve  weeks  ago,  I  attended  a  lady  in  her  first  confinement ;  her  child 
was  of  average  size,  and  appeared  to  be  properly  formed  in  all  respects. 
The  infant  nursed  at  the  breast  for  some  thirty-six  hours,  but  thea  refused 
to  take  its  natural  nutriment,  and  was  restless,  and  evidently  in  pain.  The 
arine  had  passed  occasionally,  and  in  fair  quantity,  but  there  had  been  no 
alvine  evacuation.  I  ordered  an  enema,  which  returned  as  soon  as  given, 
and  produced  no  movement  of  the  bowels.  A  cathartic,  administered  some 
hours  after,  was  instantly  rejected  by  vomiting.  Sixty-four  hoars  after  the 
child's  birth,  I  was  notified  that  the  bowels  had  not  yet  been  opened,  and 
that  it  seemed  to  suffer  great  pain.  I  saw  it  without  loss  of  time,  and  found 
the  child  fretting  constantly,  and  making  repeated  tenesmic  efforts ;  the 
abdomen  was  largely  distended,  the  breathing  was  short,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  lung  incomplete,  from  the  great  amount  of  flatus  in  the  hollow 
viscera,  below  the  diaphragm.  The  vomiting  was  frequent,  with  ejection 
of  meconium.  The  hands  and  feet  were  cold,  the  face  pinched  and  col- 
lapsed, and  the  pulse  was  a  mere  thread. 

I  explored  the  rectum  with  the  finger,  and  found  a  cul-de-sac,  of  an  inch 
in  depth,  passing  upward  from  a  perfectly  well-formed  anus ;  above  the 
terminus  of  the  pouch,  I  could  feel  only  an  elastic  mass,* of  which  the 
character  was  uncertain,  as  I  was,  of  necessity,  in  doubt  as  to-whether  the 
mass  was  a  distended  rectum  only,  or  the  general  bulk  of  the  intestines 
compressed  into  the  pelvis. 

I  explained  the  condition  of  the  child  to  the  family,  and  requested  a  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Keating,  who  met  me  soon,  and  we  advised  the  imme- 
diate performance  of  an  operation  for  the  infant's  relief. 

We  mentioned,  also,  the  possibility  of  the  non-development  of  the  rectum 
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abt>vi'  lilt'  cul-di'-sMf,  and  tlu' cfrtuiiity  of  llic  oporatidii  proving-  iiiisucci'ssrul 
if  the  gilt  had  not  been  formed,  and  likewise  the  possibility  of  the  operation 
yielding;  l)ut  temporary  relief,  even  if  the  intestine  shonld  l»e  reached  by  a 
eutlinir  process. 

Dr.  Keatinjr  held  the  child  for  me  :  I  then  i)assed  a  delicate  sharp-i)oiiiled 
bistoury  into  the  anal  apertnre,  and  nsinjj:  the  little  finj^er  of  my  left  hand 
as  a  jj:uide,  I  i)lunjj;ed  the  bistonry  thronj?h  the  terminal  wall  of  the  cnl-de- 
sac,  makinjj:  a  pnncture  towards  where  the  rectnm  shonld  be.  Upon  with- 
drawinir  both  linj::er  and  knife,  a  drop  of  mcconinm  appeared.  IJeinj^  thns 
cnconrajred,  I  repeated  the  puncture,  enlarji^inj";  the  aperture  backward, 
toward  the  sacrum.  I  then  removed  the  knife  a  second  time,  and  had 
abundant  evidence  of  having  divided  the  intestine  more  perfectly  than 
before.  Again  I  ])assed  the  finger  into  the  pouch,  and  guiding  my  bistoury 
u])on  it,  made  an  incision  of  semicircular  form,  eiuleavouring  to  follow  the 
posterior  half-round  of  the  intestine,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possiliility  of  wound- 
ing the  peritoneum.  Tlie  withdrawal  of  the  linger  and  bistoury  was  now 
followal  l)y  a  free  discharge  of  meconium,  of  well  formed  feces,  and  of 
flatus.  There  was  no  bleeding  worthy  of  notice.  The  distension  of  the 
abdomen  was  at  once  diminished,  the  child  ceased  to  cry  and  whine,  the 
extremities  soon  became  warm  again,  and  the  pulse  increased  in  force. 
Twelve  hours  after  the  operation,  I  again  saw  the  patient;  there  had  been 
no  additional  dejection  ;  the  abdomen  was  again  much  swollen,  and  the 
child  was  now  refusing  its  nourishment,  though  it  had  nursed  frequently 
and  freely  since  I  saw  it  last.  I  passed  my  finger  into  the  bowel,  and 
found  the  opening  obstructed  by  what  proved  to  be  a  dense  blood  clot ; 
upon  breaking  it  away  with  the  finger  another  free  discharge  took  place, 
and  the  infant  experienced  immediate  relief. 

During  the  week  succeeding,  I  once  advised  an  enema  of  warm  water, 
and  administered  a  single  dose  of  oil,  being  unwilling  to  allow  more  than 
twelve  hours  to  elapse  without  an  alvine  evacuation.  This  has  constituted 
the  entire  treatment. 

The  child  has  never  had  colic,  and  has  had  no  difficulty  whatever  with 
the  opening  of  the  bowels,  which  has  taken  place  from  two  to  four  or  five 
times  per  day,  the  matters  passed  being  generally  semi-fluid,  but  occasion- 
ally of  ordinary  solid  consistence.  It  has  always  nursed  w^ell,  and  thrived 
^vell  to  the  present  time. 

I  have  informed  the  parents,  that  when  the  feces  shall  permanently 
assume  the  solid  character,  I  may  deem  it  prudent  to  enlarge  the  communi- 
cation between  the  proper  rectum  above,  and  the  terminal  pouch,  which 
opens  at  the  anus. 

Should  anything  further  present  itself,  in  the  above  case,  I  shall  report 
it  to  the  colle2*e. 
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ISGO,  Feb.  1.  Report  on  Meteorology  and  Epidemics. — Dr.  Wilson 
Jewell  read  the  following  report  on  meteorology  and  epidemics  for  the 
year  1859:— 

The  accompanying  meteorological  observations  are  entirely  reliable,  and 
are  from  the  record  as  taken  by  Prof.  James  A.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Iligh  School,  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  am  indebted  to 
his  uniform  politeness  for  this  abstract. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  (1859)  was  three-quarters  of  a  degree 
below  that  of  1858,  and  almost  two-tenths  of  a  degree  above  the  average 
for  the  last  eight  years. 

The  maximum  temperature  for  the  year,  97°,  was  attained  on  the  13th 
of  July,  and  the  4th  of  August.  The  minimum  temperature  was  two  de- 
grees below  zero,  on  the  10th  of  January. 

The  warmest  day  of  the  year  was  the  13th  of  July,  when  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  865^  degrees. 

The  coldest  day  was  the  lOtli  of  January,  the  mean  for  that  day  being 
but  two  degrees. 

The  winter  and  spring  were  nearly  3°  above  the  average  temperature  for 
the  last  eight  years,  while  the  summer  and  autumn  were  nearly  2°  below 
the  average. 

Of  the  months,  the  greatest  variation  from  the  average  was  experienced 
in  March,  which  was  more  than  7°  warmer  than  usual;  indeed,  the  mean 
temperature  of  that  month  was  5°  higher  than  any  March  in  the  last  eight 
years.  This  change  in  the  temperature  of  March  may  have  been  occasioned 
in  part  by  the  more  southerly  direction  of  the  wind,  the  prevailing  direction 
being  9°  further  south  of  west  than  it  usually  is,  north  of  that  point. 

The  large  amount  of  rain — 4  inches  more  than  the  average — may  also 
have  had  a  modifying  effect  upon  the  temperature. 

The  highest  point  of  pressure  shown  by  the  barometer,  was  30.478 
inches,  on  the  24th  of  January ;  and  the  lowest  was  28.890,  on  the  23d  of 
Ajn-il. 

The  amount  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  year  was  54|  inches,  which  is 
ten  inches  more  than  the  average  for  the  last  eight  years.  It  was  more 
than  13  inches  greater  than  the  quantity  which  fell  in  1858.  The  greatest 
difference  was  in  the  winter  and  autumn,  each  of  which  shows  5  inches  of 
rain  more  than  the  average,  while  the  spring  and  summer  show  an  increase 
of  but  little  over  one  inch. 
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24 

18 

67 

30 

22 

27 

79 

"    10  to    15      " 

8 

9 

17 

34 

15 

12 

16 

43 

"    15  to    20      '" 

18 

21 

37 

76 

22 

22 

21 

65 

"    20  to   30      "          .         . 

83 

82 

101 

266 

81 

81 

80 

242 

"    30  to    40      "           .         . 

83 

89 

86 

258 

86 

79 

86 

251 

"    40  to    .W      " 

64 

63 

83 

210 

56 

57 

72 

., 

185 

"    50  to   60      "          .         . 

49 

46 

54 

149 

47 

49 

51 

147 

"    60  to    70      "           .         . 

41 

33 

45 

119 

43 

36 

43 

122 

"    70  to    80      "           .         . 

37 

35 

45 

117 

22 

34 

88 

94 

"    SO  to    90      "          .         . 

30 

20 

20 

70 

13 

15 

18 

46 

"    00  to  100      " 

1 

2 

4 

7 

4 

6 

3 

12 

"100  to  110      " 

1 

2  1     .. 

3 

1 

1 

Total  of  monthly  mortality 

756 

769      953 

726 

735 

920 

Total  males  for  the  quarter 

.. 

1321 

1278 

"     females           " 

1157 

1103 

"     adults             " 

.. 

1199 

1100 

"     minors            " 

1279 

..    1281 

"     for  the  quarter    . 

•• 

• 

2478 

..   j   .. 

2381 
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for  1859 — Contmued. 


QUARTER, 

THIRD  QUARTER, 

FOURTH  QUARTER, 

c3 

April  2, 1859. 

CoMMBNciNa  Jdlt  2,  1859. 

CoMMENciNa  October  1,  1859. 

<2 

•r 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

- 

fc- 

r^ 

«-• 

u 

^ 

.*J 

£; 

^ 

^_j 

3 

a 

a 

a 

0 

a 

ee 

ce 

<; 

is 

Ei 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

< 

S 

t^ 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

■< 

S 

0 
E-1 

0 

IS 

8 

26 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 

13 

19 

2 

2 

6 

4 

11 

7 

12 

20 

32 

119 

2 

34 

4 

10 

2 

'3 

'i 

1 

.S 

'7 

1 

2 

*i 

'i 

'3 

5 

3 

's 

14 

19 

10 

3 

5 

.5 

3 

1 

23 

27 

3 

2 

5 

6 

4 

4 

20 

4 

24 

92 

39 

99 

138 

4 

5 

13 

11 

12 

4 

11 

38 

49 

14 

7 

34 

28 

36 

27 

39 

107 

146 

544 

10 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

8 

3 

11 

52 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 

23 

30 

38 

68 

10 

10 

16 

11 

9 

8 

28 

36 

64 

12 

10 

12 

10 
1 

10 

11 

40 

25 
1 

65 

1 

257 
1 

1 

2 

i 

o 

1 

2 

2 

4 

8 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

6 

23 

1 

1 

,. 

2 

2 

4 

24 

24 

.3 

1 

6 

2 

3 

1,5 

i.5 

4 

1 

7 

1 

2 

20 

20 

82 

10 

74 

84 

23 

33 

39 

40 

16 

i.5 

9 

157 

166 

12 

4 

7 

7 

7 

9 

35 

44 

366 

20 

20 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

10 

10 

1 

1 

51 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

14 

70 

70 

3 

io 

9 

8 

6 

3 

39 

39 

.5 

2 

4 

11 

5 

34 

34 

210 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

24 

26 

5 

5 

'i 

2 

2 

'i 

4 

20 

21 
'2 

3 

'i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 
1 

1 

'i 

19 
1 

1 

100 
1 
3 

3 

3 

9 

5 

15 

20 

3 
1 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

.. 

4 

7 

.. 

1 

5 

11 

16 

55 
2 

2 

i 

2 

2 

8 

2 

3 

2 

4 

11 

12 

20 

140 

140 

22 

24 

29 

27 

1 

29 

1 

27 

158 

1.58 
2 

29 

28 

38 

36 

33 

30 
1 

194 

194 

1 

658 
5 

3 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

i 

21 

22 

2 

1 

4 

4 

34 

6 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

.. 

1 

2 

2 

22 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

5 

14 
1 
15 

'2 

2 

1 

'i 

2 

3 

i 

'i 

'2 

'9 

i 

10 

1 

i 

i 

3 
2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

7 

11 
6 

1 

2 

2 

12 

19 

1 

•• 

4 

3 

5 

9 

5 

14 

4 

2 

7 

3 

3 

16 

7 

23 

83 

1 

„.. 

1220 

2381 

496 

307 

563 

474  336 

1 

2721025 

1 

1623 

2648 

337 

292 

428 

428 

.398 

352 

1062 

1172 

■^ 

9742 

THIRD  QUARTER, 

1 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

COMMEXCING  JlTLT  2,  1859. 

COMMENCIKG  OCTOBER  1, 

1859. 

<»• 

^ 

oi 

« 

M 

. 

X 

bb 

3 

o 

<S 

_^ 

> 

^ 

3 

o 

cj 

>^ 

< 

m 

< 

S 

Eh 

o 

S 

O 

< 

s 

Eh 

Under  1  year 

450 

395 

188 

1033 

1S6 

208 

219 

613 

From  1  to     2  years 

142 

102 

59 

303 

40 

68 

67 

175 

"     2  to     5      ' 

54 

73 

36 

163 

55 

85 

88 

228 

"     5  to   10      ' 

26 

36 

21 

83 

19 

31 

15 

65 

"    10  to   If.      ' 

12 

9 

15 

36 

10 

9 

8 

27 

"    15  to   20      ' 

16 

27 

22 

65 

18 

30 

16 

64 

"    20  to   30      ' 

66 

112 

57 

235 

72 

98 

75 

243 

"    30  to  40      ' 

75 

76 

62 

213 

63 

94 

54 

211 

"    40  to   50      ' 

40 

60 

50 

150 

49 

63 

59 

171 

"    50  to    60      ' 

36 

51 

32 

119 

44 

60 

67 

161 

"    60  to   70      ' 

44 

44 

32 

120 

39 

52 

41 

132 

"    70  to   80      ' 

19 

23 

19 

61 

18 

37 

30 

85 

"    80  to   90      ' 

15 

27 

13 

65 

16 

20 

20 

66 

"    90  to  100      ' 

7 

2 

1 

10 

1 

1 

2 

"100  to  110      ' 

1 

1 

2 

Total  of  monthly  mort 

ality 

1003 

1037      608 

..          ..     1        .. 

629 

856 

750 

Total  males  for  the  quarter 

1395 

1163 

"     females           " 

1253 

1072 

"     adults             " 

•  • 

965 

1063 

"     minors            " 

..    1683 

117? 

"     for  the  quarter    . 

" 

2648 

2235 
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Tk.W  S.XrTIONS    OF    TIIK 


[April 


T.M'.I.K  IT. — Mordi/itj/  j'nim  Diseases  of  the  Luiujs  ami  Air-pa  sua  (/es. 


niSKASES. 

ANNDAL  AoaRBQATES. 

QVARTKRS  OF  IS.W. 

1867. 

\&:tS.   1   is.'i9. 

l8t. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Anfiinii  pectoris  . 
.•V^plivxia    . 

.\r*tlllllU          .... 

Catiirrli        .... 
Coiijicsitidn  of  tlio  luiijis 
Coiistiinptioii   "          " 
rroup 
,  DUeiise  of  tlie  clicst    . 

1                    "                  hlllRS    . 

Dropsy  of  the  cliost    . 
Ert'usion  on  the  chest  . 
"               lungs 
'  Emphysema 
'  Rnipyeiuiv    . 

Ganirreiio  of  tlie  luiifjs 
:  HeiiKirrhage  from  the  lungs 
Intliu-nza     . 

IiiHannuiition  of  the  broncli 
"               "       chest 
"               "       liirynx 
"                "       lungs 
"                "       [ileura 
"               "       traches 

i 

L 

1 

15 

38 

38 

132 

1544 

125(; 

7 

63 

48 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

18 

;) 

170 

Ki 

14 

504 

27 

11 

87 
12 
22 

78 
1G59 

292 
11 
23 

140 

100 
1 

562 
2 

27 
22 

108 

1505 

812 

159 

28 

119 

34 

544 

23 

"8 
7 

38 

399 

92 

32 

"9 

4^2 

9 

211 

9 

5 

22 

379 

59 

46 

9 
26 

io 

138 
6 

"'3 
3 

18 

343 

44 

42 

19 

7 

49 

2 

8 
7 

30 
384 
117 

39 

i'6 

32 

"8 

146 

6 

787 
18 

805 

Totals          .... 
'  Hooping-cough    . 

2910 
51 

2939 
153 

2881 
52 

856 
9 

708 
11 

530 
14 

544 

Totals 

Total  mortality,  exclusive  of  stillborn 
Per  cent,  from  diseases  of  the  lungs    . 

2961 

3092 

2933 

865 

719 

10338 
28.13 
14.93 

10162 

9084 

3043 
16.38 

32.17 
16.56 

I  Per  cent,  from  consumption 

of  the 

lungs 

1S60.]       College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 
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Table  III. — Deaths  from  Consumption  of  the  Lungs,  during  each  Month  in 
the  year  1859,  at  fourteen  distinct  periods  of  life,  with  the  Sexes  designated 
for  each  month. 


>, 

i* 

u 

fc 

AGES. 

C3 

a 

S 

s 

< 

(A 

1 

a 
a 
>-> 

1 

3 
1 

a 

tso 

a 
< 

1 

.a 
S 

P. 

I* 

<s 
O 
1 

S 

(B 
> 
O 

1 

s 
~2 

3 

8 

Under  1  year 

] 

From    1  to     2  years  . 

_ 

... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

"       2  to     5      "     . 

... 

... 

i 

3 

2 

•  •■ 

3 

1 

... 

10 

"       5  to  10      "     . 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

11 

"     10  to  15      "     . 

2 

2 

... 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

15 

"     15  to  20      "     . 

1 

7 

11 

6 

8 

4 

3 

15 

12 

8 

20 

6    lOll 

"     20  to  30      "     . 

37 

45 

51 

44 

36 

39 

36 

61 

26 

83 

54 

33    495| 

"     30  to  40      "     . 

81* 

44 

39 

39 

34 

35 

30 

28 

24 

32 

38 

27    409i 

"     40  to  50      "     . 

'•  22 

18 

26 

28 

13 

22 

19 

16 

18 

13 

12 

21 1  2281 

"     50  to  60      "     . 

i     ^ 

/ 

14 

9 

12 

9 

2 

7 

7 

10 

14 

16    1161 

"     60  to  70      "     . 

'■     4 

3 

5 

9 

7 

7 

10 

2 

3 

7 

8 

7      72 

«'     70  to  80      "     . 

;     6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

11     23 

'«     80  to  90      "     . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

... 

2 

1 

ij     10 

"     90  to  100      "     . 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

...1       1 
1         1 

Male           .... 

65 

68 

78 

72 

66 

68 

54 

70 

49 

51 

74 

651  780 

Female       .... 

56 

57 

75 

70 

47 

56 

57 

67 

46 

61 

82 

51'  725; 

1         ] 

Monthly  totals    . 
Quarterly  totals  . 

121 

125 

153 

142 

113 

124 

111 

137 

95 

112 

156 

11615051 

!      i 

399 

379 

343 

384       11505! 
'         i 

Table  IV. — Mortalitt/  from 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

ASNUAI,  AGGBEOATES. 

Q0AKTERS  OP  1859. 

DISEASES. 

1    1857. 

18J8. 

1859. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 
31 

Apoplexy 

115 

Ill 

92 

24 

21 

16 

Chorea 

1 

•  •• 

Coma 

1 

Concussion  of  the  brain 

7 

1 

... 

Congestion  of  the  brain 

201 

241 

214 

54 

47 

65 

48 

Convulsions 

!     556 

609 

520 

156 

125 

130 

109 

Coup  de  soleil     . 

6 

26 

5 

1 

4 

... 

Cramp 

10 

... 

... 

Disease  of  the  brain    . 

100 

134 

141 

33 

43 

37 

28 

Dropsy  of  the  brain    . 

173 

261 

234 

57 

70 

72 

35 

EflFusion  of  the  brain 

92 

72 

76 

22 

15 

28 

11 

Epilepsy 

18 

2 

7 

1 

6 

Inflammation  of  the  brain 

306 

315 

330 

98 

88 

91 

53 

Mania  or  insanity 

7 

9 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Mania  a  potu 

62 

85 

82 

23 

24 

15 

20 

Neuralgia   . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Palsy 

92 

105 

100 

34 

26 

21 

19 

Softening  of  the  brain 

14 

3 

... 

Teething     . 

17 

12 

22 

5 

6 

9 

2 

Tetanus 

11 

13 

14 

4 

3 

2 

5 

Trismus 

.     2 

370 

Totals 

Total  mortality,  exclusive  of  stillborn 

1791 

2000 

1843 

511 

471 

491 

1C338 

10162 

9084 

! 

Per  cent,  of  total  mortality 

17.33 

19.58 

20.28 

No.  LXXYIII.—April  1860. 
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Transactions  of  the 


[April 


Taule  V. — Mortality  from  Diseases  of  (he  Ortjaiis  of  2^u(rition. 


AnICDAL  AaaRBQATBB.      1 

Quarters  op  IS-TO. 

DISEASES. 

1S57.    I 

is-w. 

18.W. 

ast 

2d. 
9 

3d. 
3 

4th. 
9 

Abscess 

85 

31 

34 

13 

*•       of  the  liver      .... 

1 

1 

•  ■■ 

1 

... 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  ami  bowels 

7 

■  >■ 

89 

11 

12 

9 

/ 

Cholera 

8 

"       infantum          .... 

534 

662 

408 

79 

321 

8 

"       morbus 

10 

53 

24 

G 

18 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

8 

... 

... 

Colic 

7 

Constipation        ..... 

i 

Consumption  of  the  bowels 

b 

... 

... 

Diarrha?a 

119 

138 

126 

19 

21 

75 

11 

Disease  of  the  liver     .... 

':       41 

08 

12 

2 

10 

"            stomach  and  bowels 

17 

12 

... 

Dropsy        

1     239 

95 

... 

... 

... 

... 

"      abdominal        .         .         .         . 

6 

... 

Dysentery  

198 

240 

129 

12 

42 

63 

12 

Dyspepsia 

2 

1 

1 

... 

] 

Gout 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Icterus 

11 

16 

23 

8 

6 

4 

0 

Inflammation  of  the  liver    . 

1       25 

30 

92 

22 

19 

27 

24 

"              "      peritoneum  . 

56 

55 

52 

19 

15 

/ 

11 

"               "     stomach  and  bowels 

299 

273 

257 

60 

68 

64 

65 

Intussusception 

'         4 

2 

8 

2 

2 

... 

4 

Marasmus 

506 

463 

366 

72 

84 

166 

44 

Obstruction  of  the  bowels  . 

2 

2 

•  •• 

Scrofula      

61 

54 

55 

io 

20 

9 

16 

Tabes  mesenterica       .         .         .         . 

44 

56 

34 

5 

3 

22 

4 

Ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 

Totals 

Total  mortality,  exclusive  of  stillborn 
Per  cent,  of  total  mortality 

i         ^ 

... 

6 

1 

258 

5 
401 

790 

221 

2236 

i 

2253 

1670 

10338 

10162 

9084 

21.62 

22.17 

18.38 
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Table  VI. — Mortality  from  Diseases  of  the  Urino- Genital  Organs. 


DISEASES. 

Anxual  Aooregates.          Quarters  of  1859. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859.    1  l8t. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Albuminuria        .... 
Amenorrhcea 
Cancer  of  uterus 
Childbed     .... 
Chlorosis     .... 
Convulsions,  puerperal 
Diabetes      .... 
Disease  of  the  bladder 

"             kidneys 

'«             ovaries 

"             uterus 
Fever,  puerperal 
Hemorrhage  from  uterus 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder 

"               "       kidneys 

"               "       uterus 
Rupture  of  the  urethra 
Strangury  .... 
Suppression  of  urine 
Syphilis       .... 
Tumour,  ovarian 
Ulceration  of  the  uterus 

1       7 

7 
1 

1 
7 

1 

:    8 

i    2 

2 

49 
5 
9 
7 

8 
1 

'       3 

2 
1 
1 

1 

i 

"3 

1 

36 

"3 
t 

8 
"3 

"l 
52 

i 

"3 

21 

... 
... 

51 

7 

"2 

... 

5 

\2 
"{ 
"{ 
"5 

16 
3 

2 
"2 

1 

7 

i'2 
2 

22 

21 

"i 

"5 

13 

2 

42 

12 

"i 

i'i 

16 
2 

"i 

37 

Totals 

Total  mortality,  exclusive  of  stillborn 

:    126 

63        143 

42 

10338 

10162  ;  9084 

Per  cent,  of  total  mortality 

j    1.21 

0.62 

1.75 

Table  VII 

. — Mortality  from 

Fevers. 

Asncal  Aggregates,     i 

Quarters  of  1858.      | 

DISEASES. 

1857.        1858. 

1859. 

1st.  1 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Fever          

3 

"     bilious 

25 

43 

24 

6 

12 

5 

•    1 

"     cerebral     . 

2 

1 

... 

... 

'<     congestive 

5 

1 

... 

... 

"     continued 

2 

... 

... 

"     enteric 

2 

5 

1 

4 

"     gastric 

4 

"     hectic 

2 

... 

... 

"     intermittent 

5 

2 

0 

1 

4 

"     malignant 

... 

... 

... 

"     nervous 

9 

1 

... 

... 

"     pernicious 

... 

"     puerperal  . 

49 

36 

51 

16 

12 

13 

16 

"     remittent  . 

23 

17 

23 

2 

1 

13 

7 

"     scarlet 

704 

241 

232 

67 

53 

28 

84 

"     typhoid 

i     175 

197 

264 

74 

68 

67 

55 

"     typhus 

!       38 

71 

47 

14 

14 

12 

7 

"         "      icterodes 

16 

'*    yellow 

...   1 

Totals 

Total  mortality,  exclusive  of  stillborn 

'  1048 

626 

,     651 

179 

160 

140 

172 

10338 

10162 

j  9084 

Per  cent,  of  total  mortality 

10  13 

6.16 

7.16 
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Transactions  of  the 


[April 
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Table  I.  The  mortality  of  our  city  for  1859,  as  found  in  this  table,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  record  furnished  at  the  health  office,  has  amounted 
\o  9,742.  This  number  of  deaths  is  955,  or  nearly  9  per  cent,  less  than 
those  for  1858,  and  12.19  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  of  deaths  for  the 
)'  st  four  years. 

Should  the  population  of  Philadelphia  reach  the  estimate  recently 
ascribed  to  it  in  our  daily  journals,  of  650,000 — which  is  a  liberal  calcula- 
tion— the  mortality  gives  but  one  death  in  every  66.72  of  the  population,  or 
14.98  deaths  to  every  1,000  living.  Not  willing,  however,  to  be  adjudged 
as  introducing  an  exaggerated  statement  into  my  report,  I  prefer  to  fix  the 
-tandard  at  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  more  reliable  calculation,  and  base  the 
estimates  upon  a  population  of  625,000.  From  this  assessment,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  deaths  amounted  to  only  1.55  per  cent. — or  equal  to  1  in 
fvery  64.15 — or  as  15.58  in  each  1,000  of  the  population. 

This  death  rate  of  15  in  each  1,000  of  the  population,  is  less  by  2  in 
1,000,  than  the  standard  affixed  to  the  death  rate  of  about  a  million  of 
people  residing  in  sixty- four  districts  selected  from  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  who  were  living  under  the  least  unfavourable  sanitary  condition. 
It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  death  rate  in  large  cities  is  affixed  at 
a  much  higher  point  than  in  rural  districts.  In  London,  it  is  25  in  every 
1,000.  In  New  York  city  in  1859,  estimating  the  population  at  800,000, 
the  death  rate  was  27  in  1,000. 

A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  mortality  to  population  of  our  own  with 
several  other  cities,  will  show  still  more  clearly  the  striking  difference  in  the 
death  rate  pressure  upon  populations  in  different  places. 


Katio  of 

Deaths  to 

Per  cent,  of 

Population. 

Mortality. 

deaths  to  pop. 

each  1,000. 

deaths  to  pop 

Providence     . 

52,000 

982 

1  in  52.09 

19 

1.83 

Boston  . 

180,000 

3,738 

1  in  48.15 

21 

2.07 

New  York 

800,000 

21,645 

1  in  36.09 

27 

2.70 

Philadelphia 

625,000 

9,742 

1  in  64.15 

15 

1.53 

Baltimore 

253,000 

5,039 

1  in  50.02 

20 

2. 

These  figures  are  from  official  records,  and  may  be  relied  upon.  Con- 
sulting the  several  death 'rolls,  we  will  have  an  approximation,  at  least, 
towards  a  comparison  of  the  healthiness  of  the  cities  named.  The  most 
glaring  inequality  will  be  found  to  exist  between  the  death  rate  to  popula- 
tion of  our  own  city,  and  that  of  our  sister  city  New  York.  Notwith- 
standing this  marked  disparity  of  the  low  rate  of  1  in  64.15  in  this  city,  and 
the  high  rate  of  1  in  36.09  in  New  York  ;  the  city  inspector  of  the  latter 
city  holds  the  following  language  in  his  annual  report — "  New  York  city 
at  this  day  can  lay  claim  to  the  privilege  of  being  numbered  with  those  of 
the  most  healthy  in  the  world."  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  this 
extraordinary  statement,  when  the  above  figures  contradict  so  positively  the 
assertion  ;  still,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inspector  had  not  availed  himself 
of  the  above  statistical  information,  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  have 
presented  a  widely  different  statement,  although  one  indicating  a  more 
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severe  pressure  of  sanitary  evils  upon  the  hcahh  of  their  population,  than 
his  report  develops. 

Providonee,  11.  I.,  lias  of  late  been  charaeterized  as  one  of  the  best  regu- 
latetl  eities  in  the  country,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  My  knowledge  of 
the  aecurate  manner  in  which  the  city  registrar,  Dr.  Snow,  performs  the 
duties  of  his  oflice,  especially  in  that  department  which  relates  to  the 
hygienic  defences  of  life,  confirms  this  oi)inion.  Nevertheless,  in  comparing 
the  figures  in  the  above  tal)le,  I  find  that  the  death  rate  in  our  own  city  is 
as  1  in  12  less  than  in  Providence,  and  4  deaths  fewer  in  every  1,000  living ; 
while  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  population  is  ^^'f^  less.  In  each  of  the 
other  cities  named,  in  the  above  tal)lc,  the  difference  is  still  greater  in  favour 
of  the  he^ilth  of  Philadelphia. 

The  returns,  therefore,  of  deaths  for  1859,  present  a  very  high  standard 
of  saluln'ity  for  our  city,  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  the  most 
healthy  city  in  the  world. 

Nor  should  I  be  surprised,  if  the  correctness  of  our  returns  made  to  the 
health  office  of  the  mortality  of  the  city  be  questioned  by  sanitarians 
abroad.  In  order  to  meet  this  distrust,  I  have  instituted  a  rigid  scrutiny 
into  the  manner  by  wliich  the  weekly  returns  of  deaths  are  made  at  the 
health  office,  and  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  received,  but  am  unable 
to  discover  any  defect  upon  which  I  could  build  a  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
do  not  comprehend  all  the  interments  that  are  made  daring  the  year. 

The  unusual  health  of  our  city  during  the  year,  has  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  discussion  among  the  fellows  of  this  College,  as  well  as  by 
the  papers  of  the  day ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  every  practising  physician 
is  competent  to  furnish  a  commentary,  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  prevailed  an  unusual  scarcity  of  cases  of  disease. 

No  epidemic  has  visited  us,  nor  have  our  usual  endemics  prevailed  to 
any  extent.  In  many  instances  the  diseases  of  the  different  seasons  have 
been  less  frequent  and  more  mild  in  their  character. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  and  in  the  early  spring,  croup,  and 
inflammation  of  the  bronchia  and  lungs  among  children  were  the  prevailing 
diseases.  With  croup,  there  was  observed  the  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  cases  which  I  have  alluded  to  in  several  former  reports.  In  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  the  deaths  did  not  reach  the  number  recorded  for 
1858.  There  was  nothing,  however,  unusual  in  any  of  the  winter  diseases, 
beyond  their  general  characteristics.  Scarlet  fever,  which  had  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent  for  several  previous  years,  was  still  among  us  when  the  year 
opened.  For  the  most  part,  the  cases  which  occurred  did  not  present  a 
highly  malignant  type  of  fever,  and  yielded  readily  to  a  mild  treatment. 
The  deaths,  however,  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  year,  and 
amounted  to  232. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  in  this  place  the  appearance  of  a  few  cases  of 
diphtheria,  or  malignant  or  putrid  sore  throat.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  these  cases  increased  in  number ;  several  of  them  were  fatal,  but 
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whether  they  were  certified  to  and  classed  iu  the  record  with  sore  throat, 
scarlet  fever,  or  croup,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  as  I  find  no  death  re- 
corded from  diphtheria.  I  did  not  witness  a  single  malignant  case  of  this 
fatal  disease  in  my  own  practice,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  of  sore  throat, 
accompanied  with  high  fever,  vomiting,  frequent  pulse  and  red  tongue, 
which  came  under  my  care,  I  observed  a  remarkable  tendency  to  congestion 
of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces  of  a  dark  livid  hue,  to  the  exudation  of 
a  whitish  plastic  lymph  and  minute  points  of  ulceration.  These  cases  were 
accompanied  with  great  debility  of  the  system.  They  were  evidently  cha- 
racteristic of  the  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  but  iu  a  mild  form,  as  none  proved 
fatal. 

None  of  these  cases  were  in  any  manner  involved  with  scarlet  fever,  and 
in  one  instance  the  patient  had  passed  through  that  disease  a  few  months 
previously  thereto.     Nor  did  any  of  them  resemble  croup. 

How  nearly  this  malignant  form  of  disease  which  has  prevailed  in  several 
of  our  large  cities  and  towns,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  create  alarm,  is 
identified  with  scarlet  fever,  or  with  membranous  croup,  or  whether  it  de- 
rives its  origin  from  a  distinct  and  peculiar  poison,  becomes  an  important 
question  for  solution.  The  indications  are,  that  ere  long  we  may  have  to 
combat  this  formidable  enemy,  which,  as  yet,  particularly  in  its  malignant 
type,  has  resisted,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  most  watchful  and  judi- 
cious treatment. 

The  invasion  of  cholera  infantum  took  place  about  the  usual  period  of 
the  summer,  and  was  most  prevalent  in  July.  Its  ravages  by  death,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  great  by  254:,  as  during  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  deaths  recorded  were  408,  a  less  mortality,  compared  to  population  or 
deaths  from  all  diseases,  than  has  occurred  for  many  years.  The  cause  of 
this  remarkable  diminution  in  the  deaths  from  this  infantile  endemic  may 
be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  favourable  condition  of  the  summer  heat,  which 
was  2  degrees  below  the  average  for  the  previous  eight  years,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  choleraic  influence,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  hygienic  pro- 
tection afforded  that  class  of  the  population  who  are  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  pure  atmosphere  in  their  unventilated  houses.  They  are  now 
enabled  by  cheap  rides,  in  easy  and  commodious  city  railroad  cars,  in  almost 
every  direction,  to  reach  within  a  few  minutes  the  rural  environs  of  our  city, 
where,  Avith  their  feeble,  sickly  and  emaciated  offspring,  they  can  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  inhaling  the  pure,  cool  and  invigorating  air  of  the  country. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  deaths  for  the  year,  5,157  were  males,  and  4,585 
were  females.  This  proportion  shows  an  excess  of  deaths  in  the  males  of 
12.52  percent,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  records  of  our  mortality  of 
sexes  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Stillborn  children  foot  up  658  during  the  year.  These,  with  the  deaths 
from  casualties  of  various  kinds,  and  from  debility  and  old  age,  amounting 
in  all  to  IjTGO,  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  mortality,  in  order  to 
ascertain  more  correctly  the  deaths  from  morbific  causes.     By  this  arrange- 
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iiiont  I  lind  that  only  8,033  deaths,  or  one  in  every  V0.5  of  the  population, 
were  caused  by  tlie  clTect  of  diseases,  thus  presenting  our  sanitary  position 
in  a  still  more  favourable  lij^ht. 

Of  all  the  deaths,  inehulinjj:  stilHioni,  2,9G9  perished  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  year  of  life.  Between  the  ages  of  one  and  two,  927  died  ; 
between  two  and  five,  815;  between  five  and  ten  years,  294.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  5,005,  or  51.37  percent.,  more  than  half  of  the  annual 
mortality,  occurred  before  the  tenth  year  of  life.  This  large  proportion  of 
infant  mortality  in  our  city,  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  continued 
prevalence  of  every  variety  of  sanitary  evils,  not  exempting  swill  milk. 
These,  together  with  the  mismanagement  of  cliildren  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  others,  who  have  the  oversight  of  this  interesting  portion  of  our 
population,  are  the  prominent  causes  for  the  fatality  among  them.  In 
several  former  reports,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege to  this  single  item  of  our  annual  mortality.  I  would  again  impress  upon 
them  the  importance,  nay  the  sacred  duty,  not  only  of  arousing  the  public 
conservators  of  health  to  the  necessity  for  the  institution  of  a  sanitary 
medical  ])olice,  but  the  enforcement  of  ordinances  drafted  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  health  and  life.  Nor  is  it  of  less  importance,  through  a 
special  committee,  to  make  such  inquiries  and  investigations,  as  will  lead  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  causes  of  the  alarming  waste  of  infantile  life. 
This  course  of  action  may  lead  to  measures  of  sanitary  reform,  that  will 
prove  influential  not  only  in  removing  the  various  preventable  causes  of 
disease  that  exist  in  our  midst,  but  in  diminishing  the  fearfully  increasing 
amount  of  infant  mortality. 

The  deaths  under  twenty  years  were  5,415,  while  those  above  that  age 
were  4,327.  This  division  gives  55.58  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  to  chil- 
dren, or  those  under  twenty,  that  period  constituting  the  division  line  be- 
tween adults  and  children.  In  1858,  the  deaths  in  New  York  city,  of  those 
under  twenty,  were  67.70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  an  excess  of  14.32 
per  cent,  over  those  of  our  own  city  for  the  same  year  and  the  like  period. 

The  highest  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  any  one  decennial  period, 
beyond  those  in  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  will  be  found  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years,  amounting  to  988.  From  this  period,  the  deaths  gradually 
decreased,  in  each  succeeding  decade,  up  to  between  eighty  and  ninety,  when 
they  were  227.  Beyond  that  age,  the  number  of  deaths  reached  but  37, 
and  of  these,  only  six  were  centennarians. 

The  greatest  mortality  in  any  month  was  in  August,  viz.,  1,037  ;  while 
the  least,  608,  was  in  the  following  month  of  September.  July,  however, 
presented  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  among  children,  or  those  under  20 
years,  to  wit,  700. 

I  have  prepared  the  following  table  to  illustrate,  at  a  glance,  the  diseases 
which  have  been  so  fruitful  during  the  year  in  swelling  the  amount  of  mor- 
tality among  children,  together  with  the  number  of  deaths  from  each 
source,  and  the  monthly  periods  when  they  proved  most  fatal. 
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This  table  furnishes  an  account  of  3,0r»4  doatlis.  Of  these,  2,39C)  are 
charged  to  only  ton  diseases,  and  058  are  recorded  stilUiorn.  Convulsions 
maintains  its  ascendency  over  all  other  diseases  of  infancy,  in  jiroducing 
death.  It  numbers  4S8,  and  exceeds  cholera  infantum  by  80.  The  sea- 
sons of  the  year  appear  to  exert  very  little  influence  upon  the  deaths  from 
convulsions,  as  there  is  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  numlx'rs  for  each 
month.  Not  so,  however,  with  cholera  infantum  and  croup.  In  the 
former,  there  is  a  great  disparity,  as  during  the  three  winter,  and  the  first 
sjiring  months,  there  was  not  a  single  death  recorded;  while  in  the  month 
of  June  there  were  03 ;  in  July,  194  ;  in  August,  104  deaths.  Croup  was 
most  fatal  in  November,  when  there  were  ;')3  deaths,  and  least  fatal  in  June, 
when  there  were  only  10  deaths.  The  winter  months  also  ])rovcd  more 
fatal  than  the  spring  or  summer. 

Marasmus  was  the  cause  of  328  deaths  inserted  in  this  table.  The  sum- 
mer months  exhibit  a  large  increase  over  all  others.  The  highest  rate  was 
in  August,  75,  and  the  lowest  in  Decemljor,  9. 

Inllammation  of  the  lungs,  which  stands  rpiite  prominent,  furnished  398 
deaths,  and  was  most  fatal  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

The  stillborn,  numbering  658,  which  I  have  added  to  this  table,  and 
are  equal  to  about  7  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths,  present  less  than  the 
usual  uniformity  of  numbers  for  each  month.  The  highest  rate  of  these 
deaths  was  in  November,  viz.,  74,  and  the  lowest  32,  in  April.  The 
months  of  January,  June,  August,  September,  and  October,  however, 
varied  only  between  56  and  58  in  each  month. 

Table  II.  The  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages  are 
given  in  this  group,  and  amount  to  2,933,  or  32.17  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  stillborn.  This  percentage  shows  higher 
than  in  1858,  when  it  was  only  30.43  per  cent.,  for  the  reason  that  the 
annual  aggregate  mortality  is  less  than  in  1858. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  table  is  the  falling  off  of  the  deaths 
from  hooping-cough,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  when  they  rated 
153.  This  year,  they  were  only  52,  a  decrease  of  101,  equal  to  66  per 
cent. 

Croup,  which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  is  still  on  the  increase.  The 
first  and  last  quarters  of  the  year,  which  include  the  winter  months,  pre- 
sent the  highest  mortality. 

Asthma,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  dropsy  of  the  chest,  inflammation  of 
the  bronchia  and  pleura,  show  a  small  increase  of  deaths  over  the  previous 
year,  whereas,  the  deaths  from  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  have  declined. 

Table  III.  contains  a  statistical  enumeration  of  the  deaths  from  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  amounting  to  1,505.     It  furnishes  also  the  periods 
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of  the  year,  and  the  time  of  life,  when  the  disease  has  proved  most  fatal, 
together  with  a  designation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  monthly  and  quarterly 
mortality. 

The  deaths  from  consumption  this  year  are  9  per  cent,  less  than  they 
were  in  1858.  Another  change  will  be  discovered,  in  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  sexes  ;  as,  contrary  to  the  usual  rate,  the  excess  in  this  instance  is 
on  the  side  of  males,  equal  to  T.57  per  cent,  above  those  in  females. 

This  disease  is  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  our  annual  mortality. 
The  fatal  cases  are  equal  to  61  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  from  the  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  air-passages  ;  and  of  the  annual  aggregate  mortality,  they 
form  nearly  19  l>er  cent.  To  the  population,  they  are  as  1  to  every 
415.29,  or  2.40  in  every  1,000. 

The  heaviest  mortality  was  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  while  the 
month  of  November  records  the  greatest  number  of  deaths,  viz.,  156.  The 
fewest  deaths,  95,  occurred  in  September.  The  first  quarter  of  the  year 
contributed  the  largest  number  of  deaths. 

Table  TV.  records  the  deaths  from  diseases  appertaining  to  the  nervous 
system,  amounting  to  1,843,  or  20.28  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mortality. 

The  highest  mortality  from  any  one  disease  in  this  table  is  claimed  by 
convulsions,  which  amounts  to  520,  or  28.22  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in 
this  group. 

The  diseases  coming  under  this  head  not  being  influenced  by  the  seasons 
to  the  same  extent  as  many  of  those  are  in  other  classes,  the  uniformity  in 
the  number  of  deaths  occurring  from  month  to  month,  and  even  from  year 
to  year,  is  but  little  affected,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  instance  of  coup  de 
soleil,  which  is  an  exception.  An  examination  of  the  record  of  deaths 
for  several  years  back,  will  present  only  a  slight  disparity  in  the  numbers 
for  the  different  quarters  of  each  year. 

Table  Y.  The  diseases  belonging  to  this  class,  the  organs  of  nutrition, 
return  a  mortality  of  only-l,6Y0,  or  18.38  per  cent,  of  the  annual  deaths. 
The  falling  off  of  the  deaths  in  this  group  from  those  of  last  year,  is  equal 
to  about  4  per  cent.  The  disproportion  is  caused  principally  by  the  less 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  dysentery,  and  marasmus.  These 
three  diseases  alone  make  a  difference  of  462  deaths  in  the  table,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  diminished  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  which  has  always  rated  next  highest  to  con- 
sumption in  these  tables,  is  strikingly  perceptible,  to  which  circumstance  I 
have  already  alluded. 

The  diseases  noticed  in  this  table  are  chiefly  those  which  happen  during 
the  warm  seasons  of  the  year ;  hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  2d  and  3d 
quarters  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  deaths,  equal  to  148.62  percent, 
over  the  1st  and  4th  quarters. 
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The  larue  increase  of  deaths  from  iiiflanimation  of  the  liver,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  avernp^e  of  deaths  from  this  disease  for  the  three  previous 
years  was  31.', ;  this  year.  ISf)!),  they  were  02,  nearly  equal  to  the  number 
for  the  three  former  years.  I  am  not  ])reparcd  to  nssig'ii  any  cause  for  this 
incrensc. 

Table  VI.  Those  wlio  cxainiiK'  tliis  tiit)le  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
urino-jrenital  organs,  will  be  struck  with  the  comparative  increase  over 
those  of  the  previous  year.  The  numlicr  in  1858  was  63.  In  1859,  they 
arc  set  down  at  143,  a  dilTerence  of  eighty.  A  little  explanation  will 
place  this  disparity  in  its  true  light.  In  1S5S,  all  the  deaths  from  cancer 
of  the  difforent  organs  were  ])la('ed  in  tlic  health  olTice  re])orts  under  one 
general  head,  cancer;  hence  the  deaths  from  cancer  of  the  uterus  were  not 
found  in  this  talile.  This  year  the  deaths  from  cancer  having  been  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  location,  increases  this  table  52.  The  only 
real  increase,  therefore,  over  the  deaths  of  1858,  is  to  be  found  in  pueri)eral 
fever  and  disease  of  the  kidneys,  amounting  to  36. 

There  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  of  deaths  from  puerperal  fever. 
They  now  number  51,  or  fifteen  over  those  for  1858.  The  highest  number 
for  any  period  occurred  in  the  first  quarter,  the  coldest  season  of  the 
year.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  this  table  to  the  entire  mortality,  was 
1.75  per  cent. 

Table  VII.  Like  the  mortality  from  fevers  during  1858,  so  this  table,  the 
present  year,  exemplifies  the  healthy  condition  of  our  city,  when  placed  in 
contrast  with  those  of  former  years,  and  with  the  deaths  from  fevers, 
in  other  large  cities.  The  proportion,  to  the  mortality  from  all  causes, 
exclusive  of  stillborn,  is  1  in  every  13,  or  T.16  percent.  It  rates  about 
alike  with  that  of  the  former  year.  The  slight  increase  of  percentage  is 
owing  to  decrease  in  the  general  mortality  for  the  year. 

The  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in  this  table  give  nearly  the  like  number  as 
in  1858,  viz.  232.  The  epidemic  influence  still  lingers  with  us,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  for  the  last  quarter,  may  be  on  the  increase. 

I  have  omitted  the  table  for  measles,  smallpox,  and  varioloid.  The 
deaths  from  measles  amounted  to  51.  Of  these,  40  occurred  in  the  two 
first  quarters  of  the  year,  ten  in  the  third,  and  only  one  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. By  this,  it  would  appear  that  our  city  at  this  time  is  almost  free  from 
measles. 

Of  deaths  from  smallpox,  but  two  are  found  during  the  entire  year,  and 
none  from  varioloid. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  conviction,  judging  from  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  statistics  of  former  years,  that  ere  long  our  city  may 
suffer  from  an  epidemic  influence,  which  shall  inflict  upon  us  that  most 
loathsome  of  all  diseases — smallpox.     Adopting  this  opinion,  I  regret  to 
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add  that  we  are  by  no  means  in  a  proper  state  of  protection,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  prophylactic  measures,  to  contend  with  this  dangerous  enemy  to 
life,  from  the  fact  that,  for  several  years,  public  vaccination  has  been  fearfully 
iicsjlected,  through  the  supineness  of  our  public  authorities,  in  declining  to 
:  point  collectors  of  cases  for  vaccination,  as  in  former  years.  As  a  con- 
M-quence  of  this  omission,  only  195  persons  were  vaccinated  under  this  ordi- 
nance during  the  year.  No  censure  whatever  can  be  laid  upon  the  medical 
licntlemen  appointed  by  Councils  as  vaccine  physicians.  Their  duty  is  to  vac- 
cinate, gratuitously,  all  persons  who  call  upon  them  at  their  offices,  which 
duty  they  have  faithfully  performed.  The  imperfection  exists  in  the  want  of 
(Collectors  of  cases,  who  shall  make  house  to  house  visits  in  the  several  wards, 
and  gather  the  names  and  residences  of  the  hundreds  of  children,  and  even 
adults,  who  are  unprotected  by  vaccination,  and  who,  in  the  event  of  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox,  will  fall  victims  to  its  ravages.  For  the  past  six 
years,  but  few  of  those  for  whom  this  humane  ordinance  is  intended,  have 
undergone  the  process  of  protection,  when  compared  with  the  many  who 
received  its  benefit  in  previous  years,  under  the  ordinance  recognizing  col- 
lectors of  vaccine  cases.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  Board  of  Health 
has  called  the  attention  of  Councils  to  the  importance  of  an  improved 
system  of  vaccination,  but  without  any  favourable  response.  The  medical 
lu'ofession  has  spoken  its  mind  freely  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  event  of 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox  visiting  our  city  in  its  present  unprotected  state — 
so  far  as  public  vaccination  is  concerned — let  the  censure  fall  where  it  pro- 
perly belongs. 

Table  YIII.  furnishes  an  analytical  view  of  the  mortality  for  the  year, 
arranged  in  numerical  order.  The  number  of  stillborn,  with  the  sexes,  for 
each  month.  The  monthly  deaths,  with  the  sexes,  at  fifteen  different 
periods  of  life.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls,  or  those  under  20,  that 
have  died,  are  all  enumerated.  A  calculation  of  percentages  of  deaths  for 
each  month  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is  given,  together  with  the  per- 
(•entages  for  the  several  designated  periods  of  life.  This  table  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  preparation  of  comparative  tables. 

Births. — For  several  years  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  present 
board  of  health,  no  systematic  eff"ort  had  been  made  to  secure  a  record 
of  the  births  in  our  city.  Owing  to  this  delinquency,  the  reports  sent  to 
the  health  office  were  so  limited  in  number,  as  to  render  their  publication 
useless.  This  circumstance  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  leaves  a  blank  in  the 
Mrth  statistics  of  our  city,  which  can  never  be  filled  otherwise  than  by  in- 
ference. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births  in  our  city  for  1859,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  returned  at  the  health  office.  *" 
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.laiinary 

I'V'liruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Iiilos. 

Fomulos. 

ToUl. 

t;s4 

G33 

1317 

r.!>7 

577 

1174 

(121 

5G3 

1184 

(;i3 

511 

1124 

032 

575 

1207 

!>ra 

575 

1126 

G35 

•   589 

1224 

(144 

005 

1249 

C8G 

580 

1200 

Gr)r) 

623 

1278 

039 

022 

1201 

712 

710 

1422 

Total 


7009 


71C3 


14,832 


An  examination  of  the  above  figures,  shows  an  aggregate  of  14,832 
birtlis.  A  majority  of  these  are  males,  amounting  to  7GG9  or  51.70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  while  the  females  numbered  1163  or  48.29  per 
cent.,  showing  a  preponderance  of  male  births  for  the  year,  equivalent  to 
3.41  per  cent.  This  excess  of  boy  births,  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes, 
according  to  the  experience  of  Villermfe,  Emerson,  and  other  statisticians, 
indicates  a  favourable  condition  of  the  health,  prosperity  and  vigor  of  a 
community.  Hence  it  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  good  health  of 
our  city  for  the  year. 

The  births  are  stated  in  this  table  for  each  month  of  the  year.  December 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  fruitful  in  births,  yielding  1422;  April  the 
least  so,  furnishing  only  1124;  June  gave  only  112G.  These  returns  de- 
monstrate that  March  was  the  most  prolific  in  conceptions,  while  August 
exhibited  the  least  fecundity. 

The  ratio  of  births  to  population,  according  to  these  returns,  gives  1  to 
every  42.13.  In  the  city  of  Boston  for  1858  it  was,  1  to  every  30.35  In 
the  city  of  Providence  for  the  same  year,  1  to  every  29.15. 

From  these  comparative  estimates,  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  our  re- 
turns of  births  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant  any  reliable  state- 
ment, as  to  the  proportion  of  births  to  population.  For  no  reason  can  be 
adduced  why  the  producing  part  of  our  community  should  not  be  equal  to 
that  of  England,  where,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General, 
there  is  1  to  every  31  of  the  population.  Moreover,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  large  cities  furnish  a  still  greater  proportion  than  States  or  coun- 
tries at  large;  therefore,  based  upon  this  evidence,  our  birth  returns  should 
amount  to  about  20,000. 

When  compared  with  the  deaths,  the  returns  of  births  present  an  excess 
of  4913 ;   a  gain  to  the  population,  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  mortality. 
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Art.  XV. —  Tubercle — its  PathoJogy,  and  especially  its  Relation  to 
Injiammation.     By  C.  Ellis,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

In  the  attempt  to  elucidate  the  above  question,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
an  exposition  should  be  made  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  tubercle. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  subject  has  been  properly  dis- 
cussed, and  that  new  and  more  accurate  methods  of  investigation  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  We  wish  to  know,  therefore,  what  ideas  prevail 
with  regard  to  it  now — the  facts  of  to-day,  which  necessarily  include  the 
real  facts  of  the  past. 

As  the  basis  for  the  inquiry  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  as  concise  a  description  as  possible  of  tubercle,  as  it  is 
now  regarded  by  the  best  observers,  such  as  Yirchow,  Rokitansky,  Lebert, 
and  Paget,  limiting  ourselves  to  facts.  We  shall  afterwards  consider  the 
real  meaning  and  bearing  of  these  facts,  judging  them  by  cases  drawn  from 
our  own  experience  and  that  of  others. 

The  very  object  of  the  present  essay  being  to  give  if  possible  an  idea  of 
the  real  nature  of  tubercle,  we  will  not  attempt  to  frame  any  comprehen- 
sive definition  at  the  commencement,  but  hope  to  show  clearly  when  our 
work  is  done,  that  much  of  that  which  is  called  tubercle  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and,  perhaps,  to  show  approximately  what  the  peculiar  product  is. 

In  the  usual  descriptions  of  tubercle  its  properties  are  so  intermingled, 
and  confounded  with  accidental  appearances  that  but  few  gain  any  precise 
idea  of  them.  This  confusion  seems  entirely  unnecessary,  as,  like  other 
visible  objects,  it  has  some  features  which  are  constant — which  belong  to 
it,  as  a  tubercle,  and  these  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  writer  to  show, 
keeping  carefully  out  of  sight  modifications,  which  are  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, and  which  may  be  alluded  to  in  their  proper  place.  Our  first  labour 
must,  therefore,  be  the  separation  of  the  materials,  which  we  are  to  use,  in 
order  that  each  part  may  find  its  proper  place.  In  rearranging  them,  the 
most  natural  method  to  pursue  appears  to  be  that  of  describing,  first,  the 
most  obvious  properties,  such  as  form,  colour,  consistence ;  then  those 
which  require  a  more  accurate  and  profound  investigation. 

Form  or  Configuration. — We  shall  first  speak  of  the  form,  that  is,  the 
configuration  of  tubercle.  Now  tubercle,  unlike  a  crystal,  a  plant,  or  an 
animal,  has  no  definite  form.  It  is  always  an  infiltration.  Its  configura- 
tion is  often  the  result  of  accident,  and,  yet,  variations  attributable  to  this 
have  been  seized  upon  and  made  the  basis  of  subdivisions,  which  have  only 
added  to  the  previously  existing  obscurity.  To  speak  practically,  however, 
we  meet  with  it  in  two  forms  and  two  only ;  one  regular,  spheroidal,  as  by 
growth  from  a  centre ;  the  other  irregular,  as  if  the  result  of  infiltration 
among  the  tissues.  Under  these  two  heads  may  be  classed  every  variety 
mentioned. 
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The  nodules  in  the  first  form  vary  in  size,  from  those  which  are  just  per- 
ccptiltle  to  those  several  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  smaller,  the  term 
tuU'rclc  is  more  applicaMe,  or,  at  least,  more  often  ap])lie(l  than  to  the 
latter,  which  would  proliaI)ly  \w  spoken  of  as  tubercular  collections  or 
tuUTcnlar  masses;  still  they  have  a  certain  rcjxularity  of  outline. 

In  the  second  form,  the  i)roduct  is  met  with  as  an  inlillration,  cxtendiii!^ 
irreu:ularly  amonjr  the  tissues,  and  often  occupyiuf;  larj^e  j)ortions  of  organs. 
In  connei'tion  with  these  masses  will  l)e  fre(|uently  seen  minute  i)oints  of 
the  same  material — a  kind  of  tubercular  dust — by  tlie  aggregation  of  which 
the  larger  jmrtions  appear  to  l)e  formed,  but,  in  the  latter,  the  component 
particles  are  not  distinguishable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  small  rounded 
bodies  above  deseriljed,  when  they  are  collected  together  in  groups.  This 
infiltrated  variety  is  not  unfre(|uently  i)rimitive,  according  to  llokitansky, 
but,  still  more  frequently,  isolated  tubercles  pre-exist. 

Colour. — Its  colour  is  gray  or  yellow.  When  gray,  it  is  semi-transparent, 
pearly,  at  times  almost  vitreous  in  appearance  ;  when  yellow,  oi)a(|ue.  The 
shade  of  yellow  is  imi)ortant.  According  to  Lebert,  it  is  never  of  an  orange 
or  ochre  colour. 

The  gray  and  yellow  colours  arc  met  with  in  both  forms  of  tubercle,  and 
sometimes  the  two  are  mingled,  a  gray  granulation  being  |Xirhap3  yellow 
in  the  centre,  or  a  large  mass  partly  of  one,  partly  of  the  other  hue. 

Conf<i.-<tence. — The  consistence  varies  according  to  the  stage  in  which 
the  product  is  examined.  We  sometimes  find  near  the  firmer  portions,  a 
viscous  synovia-like  fluid,  resembling  in  color  the  gray  tubercle,  of  which, 
according  to  some,  it  is  the  earlier  stage  ;  Lebert,  however,  regards  it  as  an 
exudation  from  which  connective  tissue  is  formed. 

Gray  tubercle  is  usually  quite  firm,  elastic,  difficult  to  subdivide  with 
the  dissecting  needles,  and  when  divided  it  breaks  into  fragments.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  soft  and  may  be  crushed  into  a  continuous  layer. 

The  j'ellow  variety  is  softer,  caseous,  more  brittle,  and  readily  crushed. 

Vascularity. — The  question  of  vascularity  has  been  so  much  discussed 
that  it  must  be  noticed  here,  although  it  is  introducing  among  positive 
characters,  what  has  no  existence.  AVithout  referring  to  the  statements 
made  jvo  and  con,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  where  bloodvessels  are  found 
within  a  tubercular  mass,  they  belong  to  the  tissue  in  which  it  lies,  and  not 
to  the  tubercle,  which  is  from  its  very  nature  non-vascular. 

Microscopic  Characters. — In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  there  be 
in  tubercular  matter  anything  which  the  microscope  can  detect,  we  should 
if  possible  choose  a  part  of  the  body,  of  which  the  natural  elements  are  so 
simple  as  to  furnish  nothing  which  can  simulate  those  of  the  new  formation. 
Though  all  writers  do  not  refer  to  this  point  there  is  sufficient  correspond- 
ence between  their  observations  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken.  Certain  accidental  products  are,  however,  common  to 
tubercle  everywhere,  and  these  we  shall  mention  in  their  proper  place. 

The  elements  detected  by  the  microscope  are  supposed  to  be  common  to 
both  the  gray  and  yellow  varieties,  and  we  will  for  the  present  accept  this 
view,  reserving  for  the  future  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  question. 

We  must  first  make  a  distinction  between  the  corpuscular  elements  and 
the  substance  which  unites  them. 

The  former  may  be  subdivided  into  those  belonging  to  the  product  when 
in  a  perfect  state,  and  others  probably  resulting  from  some  degenerative 
process  or  other  change.     Here,  too,  we  are  following  the  generally  received 
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opinion,  with  the  intention  of  modifying  it  hereafter  in  conformity  with 
onr  own  views. 

In  the  class  first  mentioned  we  have — 

1.  ]\riimte  molecules  or  granules,  scattered  in  abundance  throughout  the 
mass,  particularly  in  the  yellow  variety.  All  of  these  are  not  similarly 
afil'cted  by  chemical  reagents,  the  greater  part  remaining  unchanged  after 
the  addition  of  the  acids,  alkalies,  or  ether.  These  have  been  regarded  as 
modified  protein  compounds.  We  have,  mingled  with  these,  however,  many 
fat  globules. 

2.  Nuclei  from  0.004  to  0.009  millimetres  in  diameter,  either  roundish 
or  oval,  usually  containing  in  their  interior  some  granules  and  a  nucleolus. 

3.  Xuclei  of  various  shapes  without  distinct  nucleoli,  and  more  or  less 
defective,  as  is  shown  by  their  wrinkled  irregular  outlines. 

•4.  Nucleated  cells,  according  to  Paget,  misshai)en,  withered,  and  irregu- 
lar, or,  as  Wedl  states,  sometimes  elongated,  and  constituting  merely  the 
external  layer  of  the  new  formation. 

5.  Compound  cells  of  large  size,  and  containing  a  number  of  nuclei. 

6.  The  so-called  tubercle  corpuscles.  Although  these  have  a  somewhat 
in'egular  angular  outline,  their  form  generally  approaches  the  round  or 
oval.  A  high  power  is  necessary  for  their  examination,  as  they  are  only 
from  0.005  mm.  to  0.0075  mm.  in  diameter.  A  more  or  less  transparent 
substance,  and  molecular  granules  fill  the  interior. 

The  above  are  the  elements  most  commonly  described  in  connection  with 
tubercle.  Although  they  may  be  accidental,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
separate  them  from  those  which  are  undoubtedly  so,  and  which  are — 

1.  Fragments  of  the  various  tissues  involved  in  the  disease. 

2.  Various  products  of  inflammation,  perhaps  undergoing  degeneration, 
such  as  pus-corpuscles,  granular  cells,  or  masses,  etc. 

3.  Fat ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  sometimes  as  granules  of 
elaine  or  stearin  e. 

4.  Cholesterine,  which,  according  to  Lebert,  is  found  only  in  cretaceous 
tubercle. 

5.  Calcareous  granules  found  in  the  cretaceous  tubercle,  composed  of  the 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.     These  sometimes  form  shapeless  masses. 

6.  Prismatic  crystals,  which  are,  however,  very  rare. 

7.  Pigment,  which  is  met  with  in  three  forms  according  to  Lebert ;  in 
grains,  as  spots,  and  as  spherical  melanic  globules  filled  with  black  granules. 
This  pigment,  as  the  same  author  states,  has  never  been  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  so-called  tubercle-corpuscles. 

8.  Concentric  colloid  corpuscles  are  mentioned  by  "Wedl. 

"We  must  now  consider  the  interglobular  substance,  which  unites  the 
elements  above  described.  This  is  pretty  firm  and  semi-transparent,  but 
presents  no  filamentous  appearance.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  gray 
A^ariety,  and  is  more  or  less  filled  with  molecules  in  the  yellow. 

Chemical  Characters. — When  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  separating 
the  tubercular  matter  from  the  tissues  in  which  it  lies,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that  the  results  of  a  chemical  investigation  cannot  be  very 
satisfactory.  Nothing  peculiar  to,  or  which  throws  any  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  hardly  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  copy  analyses,  which  would  be  useless  in  our  present  inquiry, 
since  they  are  always  accessible  to  those  interested  in  them. 
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Miiainorpliosfti. — Tiiltorclo  I)oiiij::  iHHii\i;'iuii/.o(l  and  iioii-vasciilar,  wo 
niiirlit  suppose  that  tliou«;li  capalilo  of  cxfitiiip;  ('lKmj>;es  in  the  parts  in 
wliicli  it  lit's,  it  woiiKl  uiulorjro  none  itself.  This,  liowevcr,  is  not  the 
case ;  it  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  metamorphoses,  jmrlly  owinfj^  to  the 
inlliienec  of  the  livinj?  tissues,  partly  to  physical  chan<>:es  within  itself. 

In  the  lirst  place,  the  jxray  may  he  transformed  into  the  yellow.  Althonuh 
the  inliltrated  variety  nnderjjcoes  this  chan,t;:e,  it  may  he  best  observed  in 
the  discreet  ^granulations,  in  which  the  centre  (irst  hci'omes  opaque.  This, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  precisely  what  miu^lit  he  cx|H'cted,  the  deeper 
seated  parts  Ikmuu;  the  oldest. 

(Jray  tul)erclcs  in  the  Innj^^s  are  also  sul)ject  to  a  peculiar  chanf^c,  in 
which  they  lose  their  lustre,  become  dry,  hard,  horny,  and  shrivel  into 
sliapclcss  masses.  This  indicates  that  the  sul)stance  is  no  longer  suscepti- 
ble of  change. 

The  yellow  and  mixed  forms  may  grachially  become  cretaceous.  This, 
like  the  previous  change,  is  curative.  A  mass  which  is  undergoing  this 
transformation  becomes  more  consistent  although  the  cohesion  maybe  less; 
it  is  whiter,  gritty  to  the  feel,  and  when  pressed  between  two  slips  of  glass 
resists  much  more  than  before.  At  a  later  ])criod,  it  resembles  plaster  or 
lime  with  which  a  little  water  is  mingled.  Finally,  a  concretion  of  stony 
liardness  may  be  formed,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  though  rarely 
larger  than  a  pea. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  change  the  interglobular  substance  presents, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  molecules,  mineral  particles  which  are  detected 
rather  by  their  resistance  to  compression  than  by  any  other  peculiarities. 
These  ])articles  gradually  increase  until  the  sul)stance  is  occupied  by  them. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  crystals  of  cholesterine  are  found,  and  the  dark 
pigment  i)reviously  described.  This  cretaceous  change  has  been  most  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands. 

Yellow  tubercle  may  also  soften.  This  change  may  commence  in  the 
centre,  at  the  periphery,  or  in  both  places  at  once.  In  the  tubercular 
matter  itself.  It  is  never  a  vital  process,  and  may  take  place  independently 
of  inflammation  or  exudation  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  Though  mor- 
})id  secretions  may  aid  somewhat  in  the  disintegration  of  tubercle,  they  are 
not  essential  to  it.  It  is  a  purely  physical  change,  dependent  upon  the 
absence  of  nutrition,  and  is  therefore  seen  in  the  deeper-seated  or  oldest 
parts  of  the  distinct  nodules,  even  where  these  are  of  considerable  size.  At 
an  early  period,  the  softened  portion  looks  more  crumbling  than  the  re- 
mainder, and  is  very  easily  sei)arated  from  the  firmer  part,  leaving  a  little 
cavity.  At  a  later  period  it  becomes  liquid,  like  pus,  with  flakes  or  gru- 
mous  masses  floating  in  it.  These  last  may  be  undissolved  portions  of 
tubercular  matter.  But  this  liquid  is  not  pus,  for,  into  this,  tubercle  is 
never  transformed.  When  there  is  an  admixture  of  pus  globules,  they  must 
be  derived  from  the  adjacent  tissues,  for  these  alone  possess  the  vascularity 
absolutely  essential  for  the  formation  of  a  purulent  fluid. 

Although  the  frialjle  grumous  condition  may  precede  liquefaction,  it  may 
exist  a  long  time  without  the  latter  taking  place,  and  be  followed  by  the 
cretaceous  change.  Under  the  microscope,  a  mass  which  is  softening  pre- 
sents different  appearances  according  to  the  stage  at  which  it  is  examined. 
At  one  period  the  so-called  tubercle  corpuscles  will  be  distinctly  seen,  but 
they  afterwards  disappear,  and  we  have  nothing  but  an  abundance  of  mole- 
cules, with  particles  of  oily  and  calcareous  matter. 
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The  product  thus  formed  is  usually  discharged,  the  surrounding  tissues 
having  ulcerated;  but  it  may  be  retained.  In  this  case  the  fluid  parts  are 
gradually  absorbed,  while  the  fatty  and  calcareous  matters  increase  until 
it  is  converted  into  a  dry,  friable,  mortar-like  or  hard  concretion. 

G/ianc/(}s  in  the  adjacent  Tissues. — Having  considered  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  tubercle  itself,  we  will  glance  at  those  which  affect  the  tis- 
sues in  which  it  lies.  Its  presence  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the  adjacent 
and  included  parts,  or  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  new  tissue.  The  in- 
flammation excited  may  be  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  tubercular 
mass,  either  before  softening  has  taken  place  or  after.  This  may  be  a 
curative  process,  but  also  one  attended  by  danger,  and,  though  all  the 
tubercular  matter  l)e  expelled,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  more  in  the  walls  of  cavities,  and  in  the  basis  and  borders  of  ulcers.  In 
the  same  parts  new  cellular  tissue  may  also  be  formed,  and  this  may  finally 
become  tubercular.  The  melanotic  condition  so  often  seen  probably  has  its 
origin  in  the  transformation  of  hiematin,  and  is  perhaps  preceded  by  the 
obliteration  of  vessels,  whose  contents  afterwards  become  changed. 

Farts  affected — Xot  only  almost  every  organ  and  tissue  may  be  the 
seat  of  tubercular  disease,  but  new  formations,  such  as  cellular  tissue  iu 
cicatrices,  and  in  the  borders  and  bases  of  ulcers.  Though  showing  a 
decided  predilection  for  some  organs  more  than  others,  its  tendency  is  to 
invade  one  part  after  another,  or  several  simultaneously.  This  disposition 
to  generalization  is  particularly  marked  in  infancy. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  opinions  advanced  with  regard  to  the  exact 
seat  of  tubercle,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  it  is  deposited  particularly  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  organs,  among  the  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, as  between  the  bronchi  and  vessels  of  the  lungs,  between  the  nerve- 
tubes,  or  between  the  tubuli  or  other  elements  of  the  vsecreting  organs.  It 
is  also  seen  on  the  surface  of  membranes,  as  in  the  genito-urinary  organs, 
the  bronchial  vesicles  or  minute  bronchi. 

Frequency  in  different  Orcjans. — It  is  impossible  to  settle  summarily  the 
question  of  frequency  in  different  organs.  No  single  table  will  suffice. 
We  may,  it  is  true,  state  absolutely  that  some  organs  are  particularly  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  this  disease,  while  others  are  almost  exempt.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  former,  the  liability  varies  at  different  periods  of  life  and 
according  to  the  primary  or  secondary  character  of  the  affection.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  we  may  Ije  more  absolute,  as  there  are  some  parts 
which  are  scarcely  ever  affected,  such  are  the  salivary  glands,  the  ovaries, 
the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels,  the  cesophagus  and  vagina. 

The  statements  of  different  authors,  concerning  the  relative  frequency  iu 
organs,  do  not  agree,  and  being  based  upon  facts,  are  of  course  irreconcilable. 
We  shall  therefore  be  justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  one  like  Roki- 
tansky,  who  has  had  the  largest  experience  and  the  best  opportunity  for 
judging.  According  to  him,  the  scale  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  the  lungs, 
the  intestinal  canal,  the  lymphatic  glands  (particularly  the  jugular,  the 
bronchial  and  abdominal),  the  larynx,  the  serous  membranes,  pia  mater, 
brain,  spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  bones,  and  periosteum,  uterus  and  tubes, 
testicles  with  the  prostate  and  vesiculag  seminales,  spinal  cord. 

In  children,  on  the  contrary,  the  lymphatic  glandular  system  holds  the 
first  place  with  the  spleen,  afterwards  the  lungs  with  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  then  the  brain,  serous  membranes,  etc. 

In  estimating  its  frequency  as  a  primary  or  secondary  lesion,  we  arrive 
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at  still  ilinoivnl  results.  'riu)Uii;h  the  luii-;-s  and  lyiniiliatic  ^lamls  still  liold 
till'  same  position,  the  sealo  in  other  respects  may  he  entirely  ehaniicd. 
Thus,  the  urinary  organs,  the  female  sexual  mueous  memhrane,  the  hones, 
the  testieles,  the  prostate  and  vesicuhe  seminales,  whieh  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  follow  closely  the  or<j^ans  first  mentionetl;  while  the  intestines, 
larynx,  trachea,  serous  membranes,  spleen,  and  liver,  arc  almost  never  the 
jtriniitive  seat  of  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  above  peculiarities,  certain  organs  are  likely  to  be 
alTected  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so. 

The  disease  not  only  shows  a  disposition  to  invade  certain  organs,  but 
certain  parts  of  those  organs,  as  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  that  jjortion  of 
the  pia  mater  whith  lies  at  the  base  of  the  bi'ain,  the  gray  snl)stancc  of  the 
brain  itself,  the  si)ongy  ))ones  and  spongy  portions  of  the  long  bones,  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  ttc.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  this  almost  universality  of  invasion  and  destruction  we  see 
certain  limits  to  its  i)ower.  From  the  larynx,  it  almost  never  extends  to 
the  pharynx,  or  from  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  through  the  internal  orifice. 

Incompatible  Dixeai^es. — Fortunately,  also,  there  are  conditions  of  the 
body,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  nearly  or  quite  incompatible.  These, 
according  to  Ilokitansky,  are — 

1.  Cancer,  which  is  extremely  rare  in  connection  with  tubercle. 

2.  Typhus.  (l>y  this  is  probably  meant  our  typhoid.)  This  is  decidedly 
exceptional  in  tubercular  individuals. 

3.  Rickets  is  not  often  seen  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  combination 
of  the  two  is  especially  rare,  when  deformity  has  resulted  from  the  disease 
of  the  bones,  and  the  chest  has  become  narrow. 

4.  Derangements  arising  from  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  circulation 
in  the  heart  and  lungs.  Under  this  head  we  may  class  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 

a.  Obstructions  at  the  orifices  of  the  heart  and  consecutive  enlargement 
of  the  latter. 

h.  Congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  and  the  arterial  trunks,  such 
as  absence,  narrowness,  persistence  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

e.  Many  acquired  anomalies  of  the  arterial  triuiks,  resembling  congenital 
arrests  of  development,  such  as  those  resulting  from  compression;  also 
dilatations,  as  aneurism,  particularly  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart. 

d.  Diminntion  of  the  capacity  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  caused  either  by  a 
great  degree  of  deviation  of  the  vertebral  column,  by  advanced  pregnancy, 
or  by  large  ovarian  cysts. 

e.  The  original  small  size  of  the  pleural  sac  and  lungs. 

/.  An  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  chronic  catarrh,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
or  pulmonary  emphysema. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  facts  which  might  be  alluded  to  in  the  general 
history  of  tubercle,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  above  are  the  most  important 
in  connection  with  the  inquiry  we  are  about  to  make,  and  more  perhaps 
than  we  shall  use. 

Assuming,  then,  that  they  represent  fairly  the  present  opinion  concerning 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  new  formation,  we  have  yet  to  decide  upon 
their  relation  to,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  latter.     For  this  purpose  we 
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must  make  use  of  the  cliuical  histoiy  of  cases  as  well  as  of  the  unaided  eye, 
the  microscope  and  other  means,  which  cau  throw  light  upon  the  physical 
characters  of  the  affection. 

Our  inquiry  should  be  directed  to  three  points,  within  which  appear  to 
be  comprised  the  questions  which  may  arise. 

1.  Is  tubercle  a  "specific  exudation  poured  out  under  the  influence  of  a 
special,  general  pathological  state  ?" 

2.  Is  it  a  degraded  condition  of  the  nutritive  material  from  which  the 
textures  are  formed,  differing  from  that  furnished  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances not  in  kind  but  in  degree  of  vitality  or  capacity  for  organization? 

3.  Is  it  the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  elements  normal  or  patho- 
logical ? 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  met  with  a  variety  of  cases  which 
seem  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  above  points.  In  the  greater  part  of 
them  the  statements  are  mostly  confined  to  the  anatomical  and  microscopi- 
cal characters,  either  because  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  undoubted  and 
too  well  understood  to  render  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  its  name,  or 
because  the  clinical  history  did  not  appear  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
present  investigation. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  the  microscopic  examinations  no  allusion 
.is  made  to  any  of  the  elements  described,  except  the  so-called  tubercle-cor- 
puscle. This  is  the  only  one  about  which  there  is  any  dispute.  The  others, 
certainly,  are  not  peculiar  to  tubercle,  although  so  frequently  found  in  it. 

Cases. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  both  the  gray  and  yellow 
varieties  were  examined  microscopically,  the  so-called  tubercle-corpuscle  was 
found.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  this — that 
it  is  almost  universal  in  formations  which  are  considered  tubercular.  But 
we  must  look  still  farther  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  not  also 
found  elsewhere,  and  under  what  circumstances  it  is  wanting. 

Case  1.  Infiltrated  tubercle:  absence  of  any  peculiar  elements. — In 
Jan.,  1857,  a  child  was  examined,  who  died  with  well  marked  tubercular 
formations  in  various  organs.  In  the  lungs  were  cavities,  yellow  caseous 
matter,  and  a  large  amount  of  grayish-white  material.  The  latter,  examined 
with  the  microscope,  was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  epitheliuvi  cells. 
It  seemed  to  be  characterized  rather  by  the  absence  of  peculiar  elements 
than  by  anything  else. 

Case  2.  Miliary  granulations  containing  hardly  a  trace  of  the  pecu- 
liar corpu.Hcles. — In  1852  a  case  was  examined,  in  which  very  firm  miliary 
granulations  were  found  in  the  lungs.  One  of  these  proved  to  be  so  firm 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  subdivided  by  the  dissecting  needles.  Under  the 
microscope,  much  cellular  tissue  was  noticed  and  many  epithelium  cells; 
but  also  a  very  few  suspicious  looking  bodies,  "  which  resembled  in  some 
respects  the  tubercle-corpuscles." 

Case  3.  Gray  granulations  containing  altered  epithelium  and  tubercle- 
corpuscles. — In  a  person  who  died  of  acute  phthisis,  the  lungs  were  found 
crowded  with  gray  granulations,  softer  than  those  above  mentioned. 
They  contained,  besides  "tubercle-corpuscles,"  large  cells  filled  with  fat 
globules  and  granular  matter.      These  ivere  probably  epithelium  cells 
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irhiili  Jia<J  th'iioirnilt'd.  (Fii?.  1.)  In  llic  appuiviitly  lieallliy  iiilorvouiiij;- 
]>ortioiis  of  liiiifT,  tlie  suiiie  cienK'iils  were  seen,  and  also  cells  in  which  the 
nucliMis  was  still  visilde.  The  pnlnionary  tissno  was  also  intilt rated  with 
fat.   (Fig.  L>.) 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Vig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


a.  Epithelium,     b.  Degenerated  epithelium,     c.  "Tubercle  corpuscle." 

The  above  appearances  were  compared  with  those  presented  by  yellow 
caseons  material  taken  from  a  patient  who  died  of  chronic  tubercnlar  dis- 
ease. In  this,  granular  corjjuscles  of  various  sizes  were  seen,  but  none  as 
large  as  those  spoken  of  above  as  epithelium.  Many  were  of  the  size,  and 
resembled  in  every  respect  the  "tubercle-corpuscle."  (Fig.  3.)  In  the  inter- 
vening portion  of  lung,  however,  the  same  large  degenerated  cells  were 
found  as  in  the  other  specimens.  (Fig.  4.) 

Case  4.  Degeneration  of  epithelium  in  connection  toith  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs. — In  a  case  examined  in  Dec.  1857,  the  lungs  were  found 
crowded  with  tubercles.  Some  ])arts  in  which  no  decided  dei)osit  had  taken 
place,  had  a  yellowish  tinge,  and,  under  the  microscope  were  seen  to  con- 
tain many  large  cells  tilled  with  minute  globules ;  evidently  epithelium  un- 
dergoing fatty  degeneration. 

Case  5.  Same  change  as  in  the  above. — In  the  lungs  of  a  person  who 
died  in  April,  1858,  there  was  found  very  extensive  tubercular  disease, 
partly  in  the  infiltrated  form.  On  examining  the  more  dense  red  portions 
between  the  deposits  and  the  parts  containing  the  fine  tubercular  dust,  there 
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were  seen  many  large  cor])usclcs  filled  with  minute  globules ;  others  of  the 
same  size  containing  nuclei  partially  obscured  by  the  contents ;  and  many 
much  smaller,  down  to  the  so-called  tubercle-corpuscle. 

Case  6.  Same  change.  Resemblance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium  to 
the  "tubercle-corpuscles.^'' — In  Oct.  1858  a  woman  died  suddenly  of  pul- 
monary hemorrhage.  In  the  lungs  was  a  small  amount  of  yellow  tubercle 
and  some  gray,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  an  infiltration.  In  the  last  were 
many  perfect  epithelium  cells  and  some  tubercle-corpuscles,  but  these  resem- 
Vjled  the  nuclei  of  the  first.  In  some  parts  which  had  a  yellowish  tinge  the 
epithelium  cells  had  become  quite  granular  or  had  disappeared,  while  the 
tubercle-corpuscles  were  much  more  abundant. 

Case  Y.  Pneumonia:  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium. — A  man 
died  after  being  sick  a  fortnight  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  pneumonia. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  lung,  from  the  apex  downward,  was  hepa- 
tized,  and  much  of  it  in  the  third  stage.  On  examining  portions  which 
were  still  elastic,  though  probably  somewhat  diseased,  the  epithelium  cells, 
or  others  of  the  same  size,  were  found  opaque,  granular,  and  partially  or 
entirely  filled  with  fat  globules.  There  were  also  many  small  opaque  cor- 
puscles. In  parts  which  had  reached  the  third  stage,  there  were  many  pus 
globules,  with  here  and  there  a  large  cell  like  those  above  described. 

Case  8.  "Yellow  infiltrated  tubercle.''^  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelium. '^Tubercle-corpuscles''''  resembling  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium. 
— In  Sept.  1858  a  man,  after  exposure  to  cold,  was  attacked  with  cough, 
dyspnoea,  and  other  thoracic  symptoms  of  a  subacute  character.  For  some 
time  he  was  able  to  keep  about,  and  several  weeks  after  entered  the  hospital. 
The  physical  signs  were  such  as  are  usually  found  in  connection  with  con- 
solidation of  the  lung.  The  sputa,  however,  were  not  peculiar,  and  the 
symptoms  never  resembled  those  of  ordinary  acute  pneumonia.  He  stead- 
ily failed,  and  died  four  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
At  the  examination,  there  was  found  scattered  throughout  the  left  lung, 
from  apex  to  base,  a  dull  yellow  material  in  the  form  of  small  points  or 
large  irregular  masses,  the  last  evidently  resulting  from  the  aggregation  of 
the  first.  The  lower  lobe  was  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  this  adventi- 
tious product.  In  the  upper  lobe  was  a  cavity  filled  with  dirty  pus.  The 
other  lung  was  similarly  affected,  but  less  extensively.  Near  the  confines 
of  the  disease  were  several  reddish,  firm  portions  of  small  size,  resemljling 
the  pulmonary  tissue  in  a  state  of  red  hepatization.  On  examining  the 
last  with  the  microscope  there  were  seen  epithelium  cells,  in  some  of  which 
nuclei  were  still  visible.  There  were  also  other  cells  of  the  same  size  filled 
with  minute  globules  or  granules;  -^ud  mingled  with  these  many  others  of 
various  sizes  down  to  the  "  tubercle-corpuscle."  The  latter  resembled  in 
every  respect  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium. 

In  the  more  abundant  yellow  material  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung  there 
were  seen  the  same  "tubercle-corpuscles"  and  the  same  large  cells  filled 
with  minute  globules,  but  very  little,  if  any,  healthy  epithelium.  The 
bronchial  glands  contained  a  little  caseous  or  cretaceous  matter.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  were  a  few  small  ulcers  and  a  little  yellow 
material.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged,  and  contained  a  yellow 
tuljercular  deposit. 

Case  9.  "Yellow  infiltrated  tubercle.''^  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelium. — A  young  man,  17  years  of  age,  after  wetting  his  feet,  was  attacked 
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witii  ('oujrli  and  other  thoracic  symptoms,  not  sutlifiontly  severe,  at  first,  to 
confine  him  to  his  bed.  He  raised  a  little  lilood  several  times,  and,  his 
health  declining,  filially  entered  the  hospital,  after  wliieh  the  sputa  were 
several  times  reported  as  rusty.  The  symptoms,  however,  were  more  those 
of  ])litliisis  than  of  pneumonia,  and  the  physical  si^^ns  did  not  point  i)ar- 
ticnlarly  to  the  latter,      lie  diinl  after  an  illness  of  about  ten  weeks. 

Much  of  the  ritiht  Innir  was  occupied  by  larp^e  yellowish-white  masses, 
closely  resemltlinu:  inliltrated  tubercle.  The  other  organs  were  not  examined, 
but  tliere  was  no  reason  to  suspect  disease  in  any  of  them.  The  micro- 
scopic characters  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  descril)ed  in  previous 
cases,  viz.,  epithelium  more  or  less  degenerated,  and  corjiusclcs  of  various 
sizes,  down  to  the  tultercle-eorpuscle. 

In  conna'tion  with  the  last  two  cases,  it  may  lie  well  to  allude  to  those 
pul)lished  l)y  Dr.  Bowditch  in  the  Atncrican  Medical  Montlily  for  July, 
1855,  entitled — 

"Cases  of  anomalous  development  of  tubercle,  commencing/  at  the  base 
of  the  lung  and  cp-adualh/  ertcndim/  iipwardtf;  icilh  the  phi/sical  supts  of 
pneumonia.^^ — In  several  which  were  examined  after  death  the  a]>pearances 
were  such  as  have  always  Ix'en  retiarded  as  belonging  to  tubercle.  In  one 
in  which  the  microscope  was  used  the  results  were  as  follows: — 

"To  the  naked  eye  the  tubercular  deposit  was  present  in  tlirce  distinct 
forms:  1st,  as  isolated,  round,  yellowish-white  granulations,  about  a  line  iu 
diameter,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  ])ale  red  pulmonary  substance ;  2d, 
as  a  yellowish-white,  almost  diffluent  or  gelatinous  matter,  a  small  quantity 
of  which  only  was  seen  ;  3d,  as  a  yellowish  granular  substance,  containing 
bat  little  moisture.  This  last  form  was  most  abundant,  occupying,  in  large 
irregular  masses,  the  pulmonary  tissue.     On  microscopic  examination,  the 

Fig.  5. 


a.  Epithelium,     b.  "Inflammation-corpuscles."     c.  "Tubercle-corpuscles.'' 

first  two  varieties  were  found  to  contain  essentially  the  same  elements  as 
represented  in    Fig.  5,  viz.,   epithelium,    '  iuflammation  corpuscles,'   and 
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others  of  various  sizes  (the  latter  unaffected  by  acetic  acid),  forming  a 
regular  series  down  to  the  so-called  tubercle-corpuscle.  In  addition  to  the 
well-marked  epithelium  cell,  others  were  seen  in  which  the  nucleus  was 
almost  obscured  by  the  minute  globules,  which  entirely  filled,  and  gave  the 
peculiar  character  to,  the  'inflammation  corpuscle.' 

"The  appearances  in  the  third  variety  are  represented  in  Fig.  6.     Here 

Fig.  6. 


6.  "Inflammation-corpuscles."     c.  "Tubercle-corpuscles." 


the  larger  corpuscles  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  a  few  fragments  only 
remaining,  while  the  number  of  so-called  tubercle-corpuscles  had  much 
increased.  Numerous  minute  globules  and  granules  were  floating  about  in 
all  the  specimens." 

Case  10.  Cancer,  containing  xc  ell -marie  ed  ^^tubercle-corpuscles.'''' — 
In  a  breast  removed  at  the  hospital  by  Dr.  Cabot  in  March,  1859,  the 
appearances  were  those  of  ordinary  scirrhus,  and  there  were  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  degeneration.  It  was  found  to  be  composed  of  fibroid  tissue 
and  corpuscles  of  various  sizes,  none  very  large,  and  many  so  small  and 
granular  as  to  resemble  precisely,  when  examined  with  a  high  power,  the 
so-called  tubercle-corpuscle. 

Case  11.  Cancer  presenting  the  usual  aj/pearances  of  tubercle,  attri- 
butable to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells. — It  is  so  common  to  find 
yellow  "phymatoid"  material  in  growths  unquestionably  cancerous,  that 
we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  cite  any  single  case,  but  make  the  general 
statement  that  in  a  large  number  of  instances  we  have  found  the  change 
owing  to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells,  which  may  still  retain  the  form 
of  the  more  healthy  cues  among  which  they  lie. 

Case  12.  Caries  of  the  spine.  Cavities  in  the  bone  filled  with  a  yel- 
lovj  caseous  substance,  which  extended  downwards  along  the  spnne  and 
pjsoas  muscle  to  the  tJdgh. — In  this  case  the  bodies  of  the  three  last  lum- 
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Itar  verU'lir;o  and  tlie  ii|»]tcr  half  of  tlu'  satTiiiii  were  extoiisivt'ly  t-aricMis. 
Deop  ravilios  in  [he  fornioi"  were  tilled  with  a  yellow,  soft  caseous  suhslanee 
like  soft  tuln'rele  or  inspissated  pus.  Those  portions  whieli  still  retained 
their  usual  form  were  intiltrated  with  a  tliiek  reil  fluid.  A  enseous  material 
like  that  deseril)ed  aliove  tilled  a  cavity  between  the  diseased  bones  and  tis- 
sues around,  and  extended  downwards  in  the  substance  of  each  i)soas  muscle, 
on  the  left  side  as  far  as  I'oupart's  lijrunient,  and  on  the  rijj:ht,  apparently 
as  low  as  the  thiuh.  The  sulistanee  within  the  muscle  was  consi(leral)ly 
ilrier  than  that  in  the  i\eii;h!)ourli()od  of  the  bone. 

Takin;;  into  consideration  the  disease  of  the  bone  and  the  course  pursued 
by  the  caseous  material,  there  can  l)e  no  doul»t  that  the  latter  was  merely 
inspissated  pus,  and  yet  it  is  ]»recisely  like  what  Nelaton  describes  as  tuber- 
cle in  connection  willi  tubercular  disease  of  bones. 

Cask  13.  A  formation  npparcnlb/  lubrrculnr  in  the  (Jiaphi^ar/m.  No- 
thinij  pi'culiar  noliird  wifh  (fic  viicroscojx: — rln  a  ]tatient  who  died  of 
tubercular  disease  of  various  or^-ans,  there  was  also  seen  beneath  the  serous 
inemitrane  covering:  the  diaphrajijm  a  yellow  de))Osit  resenii)lin,<>;  those;  found 
elsewhere.  Unlike  them,  however,  it  contained  no  peculiar  corpuscles,  but 
merely  irregular  masses  and  small  fragments. 

Case  14.  A  formation  apparently  tubercular  in  a  supra-renal  capsule. 
Not/ling  peculiar  noticed  icilli  the  microscope. — In  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules of  a  patient  who  died  without  manifesting  any  decided  symptoms 
e.Kcept  debility,  yellow  deposits  were  found  resembUng  very  closely  yellow 
tuljercle,  but,  on  microscopic  examination,  nothing  was  seen  but  an  amor- 
phous mass. 

Case  15.  Disease  of  the  kidnei/  simulatiny  t\thercle. — A  sacculated 
kidney,  in  which  the  sacculi  were  evidently  dilated  calices,  was  filled  with  a 
soft  substance  like  thin  mortar,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  tubercle. 
This,  on  microscopic  examination,  proved  to  be  composed  of  minute  glob- 
ules and  irregular  granular  corpuscles,  some  like  those  so  commonly  found 
in  tuljercle,  but  many  much  larger.  The  material  was  undoubtedly  inspis- 
sated pus,  as  there  was  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  and  the  patient  had  had 
urinary  symptoms  for  four  or  five  years. 

Case  16.  Fibroid  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta,  resemblinr/ 
yellow  tubercle. — A  case  of  this  kind  is  reported  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (vol.  ii.  p.  292).  In  the  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta  were  a  number  of  firm  yellowish-white  masses,  some 
of  which  closely  resembled  tubercle.  These  were  found  to  be  non-vascular, 
and  the  villosities,  where  seen,  had  a  more  or  less  filjroid  appearance,  and 
contained  granular  matter  or  minute  fat  globules.  This  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon appearance,  and  has  been  described  as  "tubercular  degeneration." 

With  these  cases  before  us,  let  us  see  if  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  anatomical  character  of  tubercle,  or  the  relation  of  the  latter 
to  other  morbid  processes. 

Examining,  in  the  first  place,  the  appearances  which  the  naked  eye  can 
appreciate,  can  we  trust  to  them  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  product  ? 
Let  us  first  take  into  consideration  the  yellow  variety,  as  this  is  the  most 
common  and  the  one  about  which  there  probably  prevails  the  largest 
amount  of  error. 
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We  have  seen  this  yellow  material  mingled  with  the  semi-transparent, 
also  in  cases  which,  judged  clinically  or  anatomically,  might  leave  us  iu 
doubt  about  their  pneumonic  or  tubercular  character;  in  cancer  (Case  11) ; 
in  caries  of  the  spine  (Case  12);  iu  the  supra-renal  capsule  (Case  14);  ia 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (Case  15);  and  in  the  placenta  (Case  IG).  As  far 
as  the  unaided  eye  can  teach  us,  this  peculiar  appearance  belongs  to  a  great 
variety  of  ))roducts. 

On  pushing  our  inquiry  still  farther  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we 
find  that  in  the  lungs  the  epithelium  becomes  fatty  and  is  gradually  de- 
stroyed, that  the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  cells  of  cancer  and  in  the 
villous  structure  of  the  placenta;  that  in  the  spine  and  kidney  the  products 
of  inflammation  have  evidently  undergone  a  change ;  that  iu  the  supra- 
renal capsule  there  is  nothing  which  would  indicate  the  original  character 
of  the  disease.  With  nearly  the  same  external  characters,  these  formations 
present  very  different  appearances  when  examined  with  the  microscope, 
but  they  have  one  projyerfy  in  common;  they  show  the  most  undoubted 
signs  of  def/eneration. 

But  this  does  not  settle  the  question.  Do  they  not  contain,  in  addition, 
some  elements  which  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other? 
Now  the  only  one  which  has  been  considered  at  all  peculiar  to  tubercle  is 
the  small  granular  corpuscle.  As  we  have  seen,  that  exists  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  but  even  in  those,  about  the  nature  of  which  there  could  hardly 
be  a  dispute,  it  is  found  in  such  a  connection  that  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
it  is  only  a  shrivelled  cell  or  free  nucleus.  But  its  existence  in  cancer  (Case 
11),  in  products  evidently  inflammatory,  etc.,  furnishes  us  with  still  stronger 
evidence  of  its  non-specific  character. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  this  material  is  simply  the  result  of 
degeneration,  and  not  necessarily  indicative  of  any  special  disease. 

But  the  conclusion  implies  that  something  existed  which  could  degen- 
erate. Can  we  not  still  then  find  a  product,  which  we  may  call  tubercle, 
possessing  this  tendency  to  decay  in  common  with  other  new  formations. 
Now,  if  there  be  anything  anterior  to  the  yellow  variety,  it  is  the  gray, 
and  to  this  we  necessarily  turn. 

We  have  seen  that  it  may  be  converted  into  the  yellow  (in  other  words, 
may  degenerate),  and  therefore  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  ele- 
ments (such  as  tubercle  corpuscles)  found  in  it  belong  to  the  latter  (yellow), 
and  they  appear  to  increase  as  the  colour  changes  and  deepens  (Cases  1,  2, 
and  3).  In  Case  1  the  infiltrated  gelatinous  material  contained  nothing 
which  could  be  considered  at  all  characteristic,  and  the  same  substance  in 
Case  6  was  almost  as  free  from  peculiar  elements,  which  were  also  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  Case  2. 

May  we  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  gray  tubercle,  at  an  early  period, 
possesses  no  anatomical  element,  which  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  morbid  products  ? 

Must  we,  therefore,  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  new  formation  as  tubercle? 
Not  at  all.     We  only  deny  that  it  has  any  special  structure. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  product  is  its  tendency,  of  which  we  have  numer- 
ous instances  every  day.  This  we  cannot  understand  any  more  than  we 
can  the  property  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  which  produces  such  a  variety  of 
changes  in  the  human  body.  Yet  no  one  doubts  its  specific  power.  (This 
is  used  merely  as  an  illustration.) 
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Wo  aro  cortaiiily  lot'l  with  ratluT  a  vairuo  iJriiicipU'  with  whirh  \o  work 
out  the  irreat  (luestioii,  the  decision  of  whicli  is  tlie  chief  object  of  the  essay, 
niul  it  appears  all  the  more  dillicult  to  solve,  when  we  consider  that  inflam- 
mation itself  is  a  very  vn}?"e  and  l)nt  i)artially  understood  ))roccss. 

Still,  acceptinji:  the  term  in  its  nsnal  sense,  we  may  iX'j^a'm  refer  to  onr 
cases. 

In  Xo.  V,  which  was  one  of  ,i;eiuiiiie  ])neu!nonia,  the  (le<renei'atioii  of  tho 
epithelium  was  ([uite  as  marked  as  in  any  of  those  which  were  decidedly 
tulterciilar.     Pus  corpuscles  were  also  found. 

In  tlie  next  ease,  No.  8,  we  have  a  formation  a  little  older;  one  which 
would  certainly  l)e  called  inliltratcd  tul>ercle.  Here  the  same  dej^eneralcd 
cells  were  found  and  others  of  various  sizes,  down  to  the  "tubercle-corpus- 
cles," which  resemhled  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium,  increasing  as  before  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  yellow  material. 

The  cases  reported  by  I)r.  Bowditch  are  very  valuable  in  this  connection. 
Commencing  with  the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia,  they  jjursued  a  subacute 
or  chronic  course  until  they  terminated  in  death.  The  lungs,  in  those  ex- 
amined, were  occupied  by  what  were  considered  well-marked  tubercular 
formations.  In  the  one  which  was  examined  microscopically  some  of  the 
changes  noticed  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  belonging  to  acute  pneu- 
monia, and  the  other  appearances  were  such  as  we  might  expect  to  result 
from  the  progressive  degeneration  in  the  older  product. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  relation  between  the  yellow  material  and 
inflammation  is  very  intimate;  that  the  so-called  tul)ercle  is  merely  the  re- 
snlt  of  the  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  product  and  the  elements  of 
tlie  tissues  in  which  it  lies. 

Taking  this  view,  we  must  conclude  that  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  and  others  resembling  them,  originated  in  inflammation. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  products  like  those  described  are  always 
preceded  by  inflammation.  The  connection  between  the  two,  though  fre- 
quent, is  accidental,  as  we  have  shown  by  a  number  of  cases.  The  great 
mistake  in  attempting  to  decide  the  question,  has  been  that  of  basing  the 
conclusions  upon  the  degenerate  formation. 

The  appearances  noticed  in  a  number  of  specimens  of  pneumonic  lungs, 
examined  with  the  microscope,  seem  to  explain,  to  a  certain  extent,  how  tiie 
peculiar  change  of  colour  and  consistence  may  take  place  in  inflammation. 
On  examining  portions  of  ])ulmouary  tissue,  which  appeared  to  be  but 
slightly  affected,  and  which  still  retained  much  of  the  red  colour,  we  found, 
contrary  to  what  was  to  have  been  expected,  according  to  the  description 
usually  given,  a  decided  diminution  or  absence  of  red  globules,  while  the  tis- 
sue was  filled  with  many  small  granular  corpuscles,  closely  resembling  those 
of  pus  or  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  If  the  absence  of  blood  continues,  and 
the  corpuscles  described  remain  or  increase,  the  pulmonary  substance  must 
degenerate  and  become  dry,  or  soften.  In  the  first  case,  we  should  have 
precisely  the  appearances  seen  in  what  is  called  yellow  infiltrated  tubercle, 
without  the  acute  symptoms  which  attend  the  rapid  formation  of  the  pus, 
as  in  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia,  when  softening  takes  place. 

We  have  now  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  gray 
variety  of  tubercle  and  inflammation.  The  inquiry  here  must  necessarily  be 
more  or  less  of  a  speculative  character.  We  have  no  anatomical  elements 
to  compare,  for  we  have  declared  our  belief  that  the  peculiarity  of  tubercle 
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is  its  tciulciicy.  Now  it  is  possible  that  as  exudations  are  often  the  result  of 
inflammation,  their  character  may  be  so  influenced  by  general  or  local  causes 
that  "tubercle"  is  the  consequence,  when  it  might  never  have  been  developed 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Examining  the  question  clinically,  we  can 
come  to  no  more  positive  decision.  Tubercle  makes  its  appearance  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and,  certainly, 
the  recent  granulations,  in  most  cases,  show  no  signs  of  an  inflammatory 
origin  :  the  tissue  in  their  neighbourhood  is  remarkably  healthy.  If  there- 
fore they  generally  or  often  exist  without  apparent  inflammation,  the  i)re- 
sence  of  the  latter  should  rather  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  and  not  a 
cause. 

Although  the  questions  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry 
have  been  sufficiently  answered,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  state  our  conclu- 
sions here. 

It  is  not  a  specific  exudation.     It  does  not  exist,  as  such,  in  the  blood. 

The  yellow  variety  is  alicays  the  residt  of  metamorphosis — of  degene- 
ration. 

It  is  altogether  j^i'ohable  that  it  is  owing  to  a  "  degraded  condition  of 
the  nutritive  material,^''  ivhich  differs  from  that  furnished  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  "  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  of  vitality  or  capacity  for 
organization.^'' 

The  descriptions  usually  given  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  tubercle  are 
for  the  most  part  correct,  but  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  almost 
universally  misunderstood,  and  the  term  applied  to  lesions  of  an  entirely 
diflerent,  character.  All  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  forming  an  opinion  about  such  cases. 

These  results  are  based  upon  observations  of  our  own,  made  before  we 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  only  confirmed  what  was  announced 
long  ago,  and  quite  well  demonstrated  too.  In  1692  a  dissei'tation  was  pub- 
lished by  Z willing,  "De  natura  et  cura  phthiseos."  In  this  he  asserts  that 
"Quicquid  potest  causari  pulmonum  inflammationem,  potest  etiam  causari 
phthisin."  Many  men  of  note  have  since  taken  the  same  ground;  but  with 
the  means  which  they  possessed  for  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  their 
views  could  not  be  so  satisfactorily  proved  as  those  of  the  writers  of  the 
present  time. 

To  the  last,  therefore,  we  shall  appeal  for  the  corroboration  of  our  own 
statements. 

The  writings  of  Rokitansky,  Paget,  and  Wedl,  show  that  gray  tuljercle 
may  undoubtedly  be  converted  into  yellow,  though  the  change  is  sometimes 
so  rapid,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  formation  is  originally  yellow. 
Even  Lebert  admits  that  when  it  takes  place,  the  number  of  "tubercle  cor- 
puscles" increases.  This  metamorphosis,  however,  is  like  that  seen  in  the 
elements  of  tissues  and  adventitious  growths,  which  have  no  connection 
with  gray  tubercle.  It  occurs  in  such  as  are  composed  of  nuclei  and  nucle- 
ated cells  ;  in  cancer,  in  the  elements  of  exudations,  in  pus,  and  in  the 
material  met  with  in  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Formations  in  the  bones, 
cellular  and  adipose  tissues  have  also  been  mistaken  for  it. 

Paget  states  that — 

"It  is  common  to  find  in  medullary  cancers,  and.  more  rarely  in  others,  por- 
tions of  yellow,  half  dry.  crnmhlino-  and  cheesy  substance,  so  like  tubercle  that 
with  the  naked  eye,  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  cancers  in 
which  ihey  occur  have  been  described  as  mixtures  of  cancerous  and  tuberculous 
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luuttors;  l)Ut  tho  inicroscoiu'  fiiids  that  the  tiiljt'rcviluiil,  or,  as  M.  Lrlicrl  calls 
it,  till*  phyinatoiil  inatorial  in  tlu'iii,  consists  of  cancer  corpuscles,  withered,  wiili 
fatty  anil  calcanMnis  lU'^'eneralion.  and  niin;;le(l  with  molecidnr  and  j:ramil:ir 
matter.  IJy  similar  do<,'eneraliMn,  niati'rial  like  tuln-rcles  may  lie  i'muiil  in  cai- 
lila^Muous.  nulimental,  liliro-cellular,  and  prohaMy  other  tumours.  In  all  these 
instances  the  niicrosci^pe  may  usually  insure  a  j\ist  diaunosis,  and  may  ))rove 
that  the  tul)ercu!i>us  aj>pearance  is  only  due  to  u  witherinu'  and  i'atly  dei;'ener;i- 
tion  ol' materials,  that  nave  nothinjr  l»ut  their  deyeneration  in  common  wilii  true 
tuberculous  matter." 

Iliivinu;  thus  roiifinned  our  former  statciiiciit,  that  yellow  tiiltcrelc  is  a 
deirenerateil  product,  wc  may  uow  take  into  coiLsideratioii  the  character  of 
the  other  variety. 

Virchow  {Gcsainnwlte  AhhandhuKjcn,  p.  210)  states  tliat — 

"YonnjT  pray  tulierclos  roserahlc  so  closely  the  material  which  forms  the 
follicles  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  lymjihatic  <;lands,  that  they  may  he  mistaken 
for  it,  and.  certainly  uo  greater  corresjiondence  can  ho  found  than  that  which 
exists  lietween  the  follicles  of  the  spleen  and  the  small  interparietal  tuliercles  of 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  in  tubercular  arachnitis." 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  the  microscope,  the  above  remarks  probably 
refer  to  the  appearances  of  such  bodies  when  examined  with  the  naked  eye. 
If  so  lie  might  also  liave  alluded  to  the  small  fibroid  granulations  sometimes 
met  with  in  serous  membranes. 

AVith  regard  to  the  gray  gelatinous  material,  Reinbardt  (Annalen  (hs 
(Jharite — Kranl-enhausct<.  Berlin,  1850)  describes  it  as  a  clear,  transpa- 
rent and  somewhat  viscous  fluid,  resembling  in  consistence  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  albumen.  Under  the  microscope  it  appears  coin- 
])letely  homogeneous  and  transparent,  but  sometimes  contains  ei)ithelium 
cells  enlarged  and  infiltrated  with  fat,  and  also  pus-corpuscles  from  tlic 
bronchi. 

The  gray  granulations,  he  seems  to  think,  are  composed  of  the  same 
material,  which  may  form  cellular  tissue.  This  is  certainly  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  Rokitansky,  who  declares,  that  if  adventitious  gruwtlis 
resembling  tubercle  in  external  form  and  original  composition  show  a  fibrous 
structure,  they  cannot  be  tubercle. 

The  view  taken  by  us  of  the  nature  of  the  latter  seems  to  explain  these 
differences  sufficiently  w^ell.  A  fluid  may  exist,  apparently  homogeneous ; 
but  a  part  of  it,  however,  possesses  sufficient  vitality  to  form  cellular  tissue; 
the  remainder  may  become  w^hat  is  called  tubercle,  may  present  no  definite 
structure,  and  show  a  marked  tendency  to  degenerate. 

As  our  conclusions  with  regard  to  gray  tubercle  seem  to  be  also  sustained, 
we  will  now  consider  the  relation  of  the  new  formation  to  inflammation. 
As  the  views  of  Yirchow  and  lleinhardt  include  those  which  have  been 
advanced  by  other  writers,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  an  abstract  of 
them. 

We  will  commence  with  a  description  by  Reinhardt  {Annalen,  etc.)  of  a 
class  of  cases  resembling  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  several  reported 
by  us. 

"  We  see  in  persons  previously  healthy,  and  not  predisposed  to  tubercular 
disease,  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  are  usually  the  result  of  great, 
exposure  to  the  cold.  They  begin  with  fever,  pain  in  the  side,  dyspncca,  the  ex- 
pectoration  of  bloody  sputa,  and  the  physical  signs  of  infiltration  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  a  lung.  In  a  word,  they  resemble  those  ofordinary  acute  lobar  pneumonia, 
but  differ  from  the  latter  in  their  farther  course.     After  the  subsidence  of  the 
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fever  and  other  rational  symptoms,  there  is  no  absorption,  no  resolution  of  the 
exudation ;  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung-  remains  impermeable  to  the  air. 
After  the  disappearance  of  the  rational  symptoms  in  such  cases,  the  patients 
may  regain  their  health,  although  the  exudation  in  the  lungs  is  not  absorbed ; 
but  more  frequently,  particularly  where  the  infiltration  is  very  extensive  the 
health  is  not  entirely  regained,  and  the  case  finally  terminates  fatally.  Such 
cases  have  been  regarded  as  chronic  pneumonia. 

•'  On  examination  we  find  no  traces  of  previous  tuberculosis.  Where  Inflam- 
mation has  been  excited  anew  a  short  time  before  death,  we  find  the  part  most 
recently  affected,  voluminous,  without  air,  not  granular,  and  of  a  whitish-gray 
colour,  perhaps  bordering  upon  red.  The  infiltrated  pulmonary  tissue,  although 
its  elasticity  is  diminished,  is  not  as  friable  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  On 
pressure  thei-e  escapes  a  clear,  transparent,  somewhat  viscid  fluid.  reseml>ling  in 
consistence  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  albumen.  This,  uudcr  the 
microscope,  appears  completely  homogeneous  and  transparent,  though  it  some- 
times contains  epithelium  cells  enlarged  and  infiltrated  ivitli  fat,  also  pus-cor- 
puscles from  the  bronchi. 

"  After  the  disease  has  lasted  several  weeks  we  find  the  external  surface  of 
the  lung  either  smooth  or  depressed  at  certain  points.  The  cut  surface  is 
smooth  and  of  a  gray  colour,  and  presents  a  varigated  appearance,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  products ;  one,  yellow  or  yellowish-white,  is  composed 
of  the  enlarged  and  fatty  epithelium  cells  ;  the  other,  which  is  whitish  or  grayish- 
white,  results  from  the  increase  or  thickening  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  The 
exudation  pressed  from  the  affected  part  appears  somewhat  thicker  and  more 
opaque  than  in  the  earlier  stage.  With  the  microscope  we  recognize  the  usual 
forms  of  degenerating  epithelium,  the  cells  being  enlarged  and  more  or  less  filled 
with  fat  and  large  protein-granules.  A  part  have  smooth  outlines  and  distinct 
nuclei,  while  others  want  the  latter  and  are  shrunken.  We  also  have  irregular 
fragments  as  well  as  fat  and  protein-molecules,  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
the  above-mentioned  elements. 

"  At  a  later  period  the  lung  may  shrink  still  more  and  be  converted  into  a 
solid,  gray,  or  blackish-gray  mass,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  and  bloodvessels, 
and  finally,  when  the  vascularity  diminishes,  be  transformed  into  a  firm  cicatrix- 
like  substance." 

But  cases  do  not  always  terminate  in  this  way.  Spiess  (Pathologische 
Physiologie,  p.  423)  states  that  "  the  exudation  which  has  become  hard, 
and  more  or  less  dry  and  shrunken,  may  undergo  further  changes,  may  be 
decomposed  like  the  original  inflammatory  products  and  give  rise  to  mate- 
rials which  may  excite  inflammation  in  the  organs,  perhaps  of  a  slow  and 
destructive  kind." 

Isolated  tubercles  Reiuhardt  thinks  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
more  extensive  iufiltratioji ;  the  change,  however,  is  confined  to  limited  por- 
tions of  the  lungs. 

He  speaks  also  of  a  form  in  which  the  affected  part  is  the  seat  of  gela- 
tinous infiltration  and  yellow  points  surrounded  by  it,  the  whole  having 
the  appearance  of  tubercular  infiltration  composed  of  gray  and  yellow 
material  In  a  case  which  had  lasted  three  weeks,  he  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  gelatinous  substance  numerous  small  yellow  points  which  proved  to 
be  pus,  and  he  traced  this  through  various  changes  down  to  the  j-ellow 
tubercle.  The  pus  l)ecame  thicker  and  thicker,  while  the  globules  lost  their 
regularity  of  outline  and  were  less  affected  by  reagents.  At  the  same  time 
the  nuclei  became  indistinct  and  finally  disappeared,  so  that  the  cell  was 
transformed  into  a  solid  homogeneous  mass,  precisely  resembling  the  so- 
called  tu!)ercle  corpuscle. 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  chronic  pneumonia,  but  precisely  the  same 
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dill  Hires  wore  iiutireil  in  casos  wliicli  woukl  uiRKnilikHlly  bo  coiisiilcrod 
tulu'rcular. 

TliL'  same  transronnation  of  jms  into  a  yellow  caseous  substance  is  seen 
in  the  liver,  testicles,  kidneys,  kc.  In  the  mucous  membranes,  tiilicrcle 
corresiionds  with  dried  purulent  formations ;  also,  sometimes,  with  an 
amorphous  diphtheritic  exudation.  Ulcers  result  from  the  separation  of 
the  j)arts  thus  alTected,  or  they  may  orij^inate  in  follicular  abscesses,  or  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  caseous  masses,  the  so-called  free  tubercle  on 
mucous  surfaces,  as  in  the  I)ronchi,  the  Falloiiian  tubes,  the  vas  deferens, 
the  vesicuhe  semiiiales,  etc.,  are  only  thickened  i)iirulent  secretions  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

[This  last  we  consider  altogether  too  swcc})iiig  a  statement.  Undoubt- 
edly much  and  in  many  cases,  the  whole  of  the  formations  in  those  ])arts 
which  are  regarded  as  tul)ercle,  result  entirely  from  changes  in  the  products 
of  indammation,  but  it  does  not  ft)llo\v  that  they  may  not  originate  in  some 
other  way.] 

The  couuCction  between  tubercle  and  inflammation  is  also  seen  in  the 
serous  membranes.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  in  tuberculous  indi- 
viduals, we  find  the  synovial  membrane  crowded  with  l)lood,  swollen,  and 
infiltrated  with  a  serous,  gelatinous,  or  purulent  exudation.  Sometimes 
small  abscesses  are  seen  in  the  membrane.  The  cavity  of  the  joint  is  filled 
M'ith  a  sero-purulent  or  purulent  fluid.  We  also  meet  with  large  masses  of 
fibrin,  containing  more  or  less  pus.  When  the  inflammation  su))sides,  the 
])us  and  amorphous  fibrin  degenerate  and  form  yellow  tul)crcular  matter. 
These  changes  may  be  observed  where  the  inflammation  is  owing  to  me- 
chanical causes,  such  as  wounds,  fractures,  etc.  If  such  a  joint  be  exa- 
mined some  time  after  the  Inflammation  has  subsided,  we  find  the  same 
appearances  as  in  tubercular  affection  of  the  part;  small  granulations  in 
the  synovial  membrane  ;  the  infiltration  of  the  same  with  yellow  caseous 
material,  and  finally  deposits  of  a  yellow  tuberculoid  substance  in  the 
cavity. 

Yirchow  (Verhandlungen  der  Physicalisch-3Iedicinisc7ien  Gesellschaft 
in  Wiirzhurg,  vol.  i.),  in  speaking  of  what  he  calls  tuberculous  inflamma- 
tion, states  that — 

"We  may  in  many  cases  convince  ourselves  that  cellular  tissue  and  tubercle 
make  their  appearance  on  serous  membranes,  in  the  same  layer,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exudation,  originally  consisting  of  coagulated  fibrin.  The 
question  now  arises  whether  the  tubercle  has  arisen  from  this  coagulum,  that 
is,  from  the  inflammatory  exudation  ?  Rokitansky  has  assumed  that  the  elements 
of  the  two  are  originally  mingled.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  demonstrated. 
It  is  much  more  rcasonalde  to  suppose,  that  while  one  part  is  transformed  into 
cellular  tissue,  nuclei  and  cells  form  in  the  other.  Then  degeneration  begins ; 
after  a  partial  fatty  metamori)hosis  the  cells  decay,  leaving  behind  a  granular 
detritus,  in  which  the  nuclei  are  still,  for  some  time,  to  be  seen  as  shrunken, 
irregular,  opaque  bodies,  which  finally  also  decay,  and  nothing  remains  but  an 
amorphous  granular  mass." 

This  still  seems  to  confirm  our  own  views,  whatever  the  intention  of  the 
writer  may  have  been.  We  have  assumed  that  the  marked  characteristic 
of  tubercle  is  its  want  of  vitality.  In  the  exudation  above  mentioned,  a 
part  is  converted  into  cellular  tissue.  In  the  remainder,  are  formed  feeble 
cells,  which  soon  degenerate.  At  the  commencement,  the  material  from 
which  both  were  formed  appeared  homogeneous,  but  a  part  only  would 
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admit  of  organization  ;  the  remainder  made  a  feeble  effort  in  the  same 
direction  and  degenerated. 

Reinhardt,  after  insisting  thus  strongly  upon  the  connection  between 
tubercle  and  inflammation,  asks  whether  a  general  disorder,  at  all  events  a 
disease  of  the  nutritious  materials,  does  not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
temporaneous appearance  in  various  organs  of  the  tuberculous  material? 
The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

"  When  we  see,"  he  says,  "  how  children  of  phthisical  parents,  although 
bronght  up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  guarded  from  injurious  external  inHu- 
enoes,  are  attacked  by  tubercular  arachnitis,  or  at  a  later  period,  by  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  we  cannot  possibly  doubt  the  existence  of  a  hereditary  general 
disorder  upon  which  the  local  affections  depend.  But,  in  cases  of  accjuired 
tuberculosis  also  we  have  often  an  opportunity  to  see  how  the  local  affection  is 
preceded  by  general  derangement,  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  and  debility.  In 
acute  tuberculosis  this  general  disorder  assumes  even  the  character  of  typhoid 
fever.  Still  farther,  the  influences  under  which  tuberculosis  is  developed,  such 
as  bad  nourishment,  impure  air,  want  of  exercise,  etc.,  are  precisely  those  which 
are  followed  by  derangement  of  nutrition." 

Reinhardt  throughout  is  labouring  to  prove  that  the  relation  between 
tubercular  disease  and  inflammation  is  a  very  intimate  one,  and  he  does 
prove  it.  He,  however,  overlooks  one  very  important  point:  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  connected.  We  cannot  close  this  essay  more  appropriately 
than  by  giving  a  summary  of  Virchow's  views  {Verhandlungen,  etc.,  vol. 
ii.),  as  they  include  most  of  the  important  points  upon  which  we  have 
insisted.     They  seem,  however,  to  refer  particularly  to  the  yellow  material. 

"1.  Tuberculization,  the  undoubtedly  local  process  by  which  is  formed  the 
jproduct  known  as  tubercle,  does  not  consist  in  a  peculiar  specific  exudation,  hut 
tn  a  peculiar  transformation  of  the  elements  of  tissues,  which,  in  1847, 1  described 
in  cancer  under  the  name  of  tuberculoid  metamorphosis. 

2.  The  tuberculoid  metamorphosis  is  coordinate  with  the  fatty,  waxy,  creta- 
ceous and  atheromatous  change,  but  not  at  all  with  inflammation,  dropsy,  sup- 
puration, or  the  formation  of  cancer.  [This  is  the  exact  truth ;  the  products 
of  the  last  processes  must  undergo  fatty  or  other  changes  before  they  resemble 
tubercle.] 

3.  The  tuberculoid  metamorphosis  is  met  with  in  newly-formed  pathological 
tissues,  in  the  old  or  physiological,  and,  lastly,  in  both  at  the  same  time,  which 
is  the  common  and  characteristic  occurrence.  It  affects  the  transitory  elements 
composed  of  cells,  or  the  permanent  fibrous  parts. 

4.  It  consists  in  a  cessation  of  the  nutrient  and  formative  processes,  or  a 
mortification,  necrosis  of  the  elements  of  tissues,  with  subsequent  peripheric 
absorption  of  the  fluid  parts  and  the  drying  of  those  which  are  no  longer  nour- 
ished. This  necrosis  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  cell-elements,  which 
compress  the  vessels  of  the  part.  [This  last  remark  is  very  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  results  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  a  number  of  cases 
of  pneumonia,  mentioned  on  page  412. J 

5.  These  cells  may  be  either  newly  formed,  or  result  from  an  increased  forma- 
tion of  the  normal  elements  (epithebum,  etc.),  or  may  have  an  endogenous 
origin.  The  processes  by  which  they  arise  have  the  characters  belonging  to 
simple  hypertrophy,  suppuration,  cancerous  or  sarcomatous  formations,  or  to 
the  infiltrated  products  of  typhoid  fever  and  glanders. 

6.  All  these  processes  show  a  marked  local  derangement  of  nutrition,  especially 
altered  exudation,  and  point  back  accordingly  either  to  inflammation  itself  or 
analogous  disorders,  whether  they  originate  in  the  irritation  caused  by  local 
trouble,  or  are  consecutive  to  constitutional  causes,  primary  alterations  of  the 
blood,  etc. 

7.  We  have,  therefore,  an  inflammatory,  cancerous,  typhoid,  glanderous,  and 
sarcomatous  tuberculization,  which  are  the  same  as  far  as  the  character  of  the 
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loonl  process  is  ooncornod — that  is,  tlio  inotiim(iri)hosis  of  tissue — hut  dilViT 
more  or  less  in  tlie  clmraeter  of  the  ii-hnlr  process,  wliether  the  latter  be  regarded 
as  attrilmtaliK'  to  local  or  jreneral  coiistitulioiial  causes. 

^i.  Tiilierculosis  is  the  entire  inorliiil  |)nici'ss,  which  includes  the  conditions  of 
the  local  deranijeuient  of  nutrition,  with  the  clnuij;cs  in  the  exudation  belonging' 
thereto,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  and  transfornialion  of  cells.  It  llnds  its 
constant  regular  ex])ression  in  tul»ereulization. 

All  tul)ereulization  (tul)erculoid  metamorphosis)  does  not  originate  in  tu1)er- 
eulosis.  The  latter  may  in  its  earlier  stage  (that  of  exudation,  cell-formation) 
be  ])resent  even  if  there  be  no  tubercle.  Tuberculosis  we  consider  that  morbid 
jtrocess  which,  when  it  pursues  its  usual  course,  always  leads  to  tuberculization; 
while  we  ascril>o  cancer  and  sarcoma,  whicti  accidentally  tulierculize,  to  an 
entiri'ly  dilU'rent  process,  and  should  never  give  the  name  of  tubercle  to  thick- 
ened caseous  jtus. 

9.  lnasmu(  h  as  tubercle  arises  from  the  aceumulalion  in  the  ti.ssues  of  a  great 
variety  of  cells,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  di'st  roved,  if.  is  enfirc///  iniUi- 
(iiif  pmprr  vJuinictvristic  ilt'inoifs.  Of  the  remains  of  the  cells,  the  shrivelled 
nuclei  present  the  most  constant  external  characters;  we  may  therefore  retain 
for  these  the  name  tubercle-corpuscle." 

"We  are  tluTcforc  justified  in  again  asscrtinji:  tliat  the  peculiarity  of  tuber- 
cle is  a  certain  tendency,  and  any  attempt  to  decide  ujion  its  real  nature,  by 
appealing  to  its  anatomical  characters  alone,  would  be  as  futile  as  to  i)re- 
dicate  upon  the  extenud  aspect  of  a  number  of  new-born  infants,  tlieir 
future  mental,  moral,  or  pliy.sical  condition.  They  all  contain  germs  of 
something  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  time  alone  can  show  what  their 
traits  are  to  be.  And,  if  in  after  years  they  become  tlie  [)ests  of  society, 
we  must  not  trace  the  fallen  condition  of  tliem  all  to  original  sin,  but  remem- 
ber that  they  have  been  surrounded  by  various  influences,  and  that,  though 
reduced  to  the  same  low  level,  their  downfall  may  be  owing  to  various 
causes. 
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EEVIEWS. 

Art.  XVI. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  By 
Frank  Hastings  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo;  Surgeon  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity;  Consulting  Surgeon,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  wood-cuts,  Philadelphia:  Blauchard  &  Lea,  isGO. 
8vo.  pp.  157. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  the  practice  of  surgery  which 
is  more  important,  and  more  likely  to  interest  the  practitioner,  than  that 
treated  of  in  the  excellent  work  before  us.  And,  although  a  lamentable 
want  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  these  injuries  is  undoubt- 
edly often  manifested,  there  is  no  branch  of  practice  which  has  more  fully 
and  frequently  exercised  and  developed  the  intelligence  and  tact  of  Ameri- 
can surgeons.  The  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations  is  as  well  under- 
stood and  taught  in  this  country,  we  believe,  as  in  any  other;  and  the 
advance  in  the  study  of  the  whole  subject  has,  at  least,  kept  pace  with 
European  progress  in  all  that  is  essential  of  its  theory  and  practice. 
Under  this  view  the  wonder  is  that  a  monograph  like  this  of  Professor 
Hamilton's  has  not  long  ago  appeared. 

It  is  not  our  intention  by  these  remarks  to  underrate  the  difficulties  of 
the  task,  or  to  depreciate  the  great  obligation  under  which  the  signal  aljility 
and  industry  of  the  learned  author  of  the  present  treatise  have  placed  the 
whole  profession.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  only  complete  one  of  the  kind  in 
the  English  language,  and  that,  since  the  times  of  Desault  and  Boyer,  but 
one  of  similar  extent  has  appeared  in  French,  must  be  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking ;  but  this  does  not  afford  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  deficiency  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  the 
literature  of  our  own  and  the  mother  country.  Certain  it  is  that  a  judi- 
cious and  available  digest  of  the  invaluable  experience  which  has  been  fully 
and  repeatedly  recorded  in  both  England  and  America,  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  in  admirable  monographs  and  papers,  was  greatly  needed. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  fortunate  in  having  succeeded  in  filling  the  void,  so  long 
felt,  with  what  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  accepted  as  a  model  monograph 
in  some  respects,  and  a  work  of  classical  authority.  Before  going  further, 
let  us  quote  a  portion  of  the  author's  unpretending  preface  : — 

"The  English  language  does  not  at  this  moment  contain  a  single  complete 
treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  The  two  small  volumes  of  Desault,  and 
the  one  of  Boyer,  issued  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  translated  into 
English  early  in  this,  may  perhaps  properly  enough  have  t)een'  regarded  as  com- 
plete treatises  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  but  they  certainly  cannot  be  so 
considered  now.  The  several  chapters  on  '  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Bones,' 
contained  in  the  Legons  Orales  of  Dupuytrcn,  translated  in  1846,  and  the  Trea- 
tise on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  and  on  Certain  Forms  of  Acciden- 
tal and  Congenital  Dislocations,  by  Robert  Smith,  are  invaluable  monographs, 
'but  neither  of  them  claims  to  be  anything  more  than  a  collection  of  occasional 
and  miscellaneous  papers.     The  writings  of  AmesV)ury  and  of  Lonsdale  relate 
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only  to  fracturos.  Kvon  llio  justly  rilolnatril  (luarto  of  Sir  Astlov  Coo])or  is  no 
moiv  tliiin  what  its  titlo  plainly  (U'llaiTs  it  to  lio,  A  Tnnlisi'  i>n  Di.slocatiintsdnd 
v)t  Fi-'ii-tiins  (i/tlw  Jiiiiifs  ;  but  simo  tho  announti'mcnt  of  the  i>n'sent  volumo, 
a  translati»)n  of  MulfraiLrne's  ^-^rrat  and  c'n>wninu:  work  on  Frarturos  and  Dislo- 
cations has  boon  (.nnnnonrt'd  bv  l>r.  Packard,  of  riiiladclpliia.  and  the  lirst  vol- 
uiiu"  has  bi'on  ]>la«-i'd  in  the  iiantls  of  the  American  jirofcssiou.  Should  the 
n'niainiuir  volume  be  rendered  into  Kni^lish,  the  gap  in  our  literature  will  be 
measurably  tilled. 

••  I'nder  these  circumstances  I  miuht  have  scarcely  thou^-ht  it  worth  while  to 
rontintie  my  laltours,  already  so  near  their  comidetion,  had  it  not  seemed  to  me 
that  Maltraiirne,  whose  researches  have  been  truly  marvellous,  had  failed  in  S(mic 
measure  to  pve  a  just  representation  of  the  oliservatiuns  and  improvemeuts 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  liy  my  own  ciuuitrymen. 

"  The  contributions  of  American  surjreons  to  this  dei)artm('nt  had  to  bo  soupht 
cbieHy  in  medical  journals,  many  of  which  have  lonir  l>ten  discontinued,  and 
most  of  which  were  inaccessil)le  to  the  jrreat  French  writer.  Even  to  an  Ameri- 
can, the  laltour  of  exhumation  from  archives  hitherto  alnidst  unexplored  has  not 
been  small ;  and  it  is  prol)al>le  that  many  valuable  papers  have  been  overlooked; 
indeed  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

"1  am  free  to  say,  also,  that  1  have  been  enconrajred  by  a  hope  that  my  own 
perstinal  experience,  obtained  duriufr  many  years  of  public  and  private  service, 
miirht  be  of  some  value  to  my  contemporaries. 

••  Very  little  space  has  been  devoted  to  what  is  now  only  historical,  except  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  correct  certain  time-consecrated  errors,  or  to  confirm 
and  illustrate  the  practice  of  the  present  day;  but,  by  a  pretty  full  report  of 
characteristic  examples,  selected  from  more  than  one  thousand  cases  already 
puldished  by  myself,  by  copious  references  to  the  examples  recorded  by  others, 
and  l>y  a  careful  exclusion  of  whatever  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience  or 
established  by  dissection.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  treatise  useful  both 
to  the  student  and  practical  man,  and  a  reliable  exponent  of  the  present  state 
of  our  art  upon  those  subjects  of  which  it  treats." 

The  first  of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  work  is  devoted,  in  thirty-five 
chapters,  to  fractures;  and  the  second  is  occnpiied,  in  twenty-six  chapters, 
with  dislocations.  The  first  seven  chapters  of  the  first  part  treat  of  general 
topics,  in  the  following  order:  1st.  General  Division  of  Fractures;  2d. 
General  Etiology  of  Fractures;  3d.  General  Semeiology  and  Diagnosis; 
4th.  Repair  of  Broken  Bones;  5th.  General  Treatment  of  Fractures;  6th. 
Delayed  Union  and  Non-Union  of  Broken  Bones;  Tth.  Bending,  Partial 
Fractures,  and  Fissures  of  the  Long  Bones.  The  succeeding  twenty-eight 
chapters  present  us  with  an  extended  and  elaborate  study  of  the  special 
fractures  of  all  the  cartilages  and  bones  of  the  body,  except  those  of  the 
skull.  In  part  second,  the  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  general  con- 
siderations respecting  dislocations,  twenty-four  chapters  are  devoted  to  spe- 
cial dislocations,  and  chapter  twenty-sixth  treats  of  congenital  dislocations, 
these  last  being  very  fully  considered  in  seventeen  different  sections. 

Our  readers  may  find  themselves  already  conversant  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  matter  which  has  been  condensed,  arranged,  and  amply  illustrated  in 
the  first  part.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  elaborate  reports  which  have  l^een 
presented  in  successive  years  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
published  in  the  Transactions,  as  well  as  other  papers  of  value  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  and 
in  this  and  other  medical  journals,  have  been  embodied  in  his  systematic 
treatise.  The  reputation  acquired  hj  Dr.  Hamilton  through  these  various 
contributions,  and  the  extensive  researches  which  he  has  been  long  engaged 
in  on  account  of  his  important  study  of  deformities  after  fracture,  have 
aroused  an  interest  in  the  resulting  volume  on  fractures  and  dislocations, 
which  must  insure  a  prompt  success  to  it  as  a  scientific  publication.     In 
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fact,  the  position  of  the  work  and  of  its  autlior  is  so  well  established,  and 
many  of  his  views  and  inferences,  as  expressed  in  different  chapters,  are  so 
familiar  to  the  profession  p:enerally,  that  we  may  he  excused  from  dwelling 
on  many  matters  which  might  otherwise  require  some  notice. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  Dr.  H.  has  brought  together  in  a 
lucid,  compact,  and  convenient  form,  a  great  deal  of  information  which 
is  drawn,  not  only  from  an  unusually  wide  range  of  reading,  but  a  large 
amount  of  personal  experience  and  lal)oriously  careful  observation.  The 
numerous  published  cases  and  authorities,  which  are  faithfully  dcscril)ed 
and  cited,  and  the  considerable  number  of  new  cases,  introduced  through- 
out the  volume,  would  afford  invaluable  assistance  to  the  student  and 
practitioner,  were  it  only  in  clinical  illustration  of  the  department  of  prac- 
tice which  they  are  intended  to  portray.  But  the  characteristically  inde- 
pendent and  ingenious  comments  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  and 
the  generally  clear  and  full  directions  as  to  diagnosis  and  treatment,  which 
are  added  by  our  author,  render  his  book  as  instructive  and  reliable  in  its 
teaching  as  it  is  interesting  and  authoritative  in  its  narrative  and  litera- 
ture. In  short,  although  some  of  the  cases  are  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  while  in  some  minor  details  as  to  dressings  it  may  not  always  supply 
the  wants  of  the  beginner,  there  is  very  little  left  undone  for  all  the  proper 
purposes  of  such  a  work  ;  so  that  as  a  guide  for  students  of  every  class, 
as  a  means  of  reference  for  all  grades  of  practitioners,  and  as'  an  index 
and  a  model  for  other  writers  on  its  different  topics,  it  must  long  continue 
among  the  best  of  its  class  in  our  language,  if  not  without  a  superior 
in  any  other. 

"We  have  teen  much  interested  in  the  introductory  chapters,  and  would 
recommend  them  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  young  practitioner.  He 
may  safely  depend  upon  them  as  replete  with  sound  doctrine,  and  as  afford- 
ing many  easily  comprehended  practical  precepts  and  very  important  guid- 
ing principles.  The  first  of  these  chapters  contains  a  clear  and  concise 
account  of  the  different  forms  of  fracture,  as  divided  and  defined  in  accord- 
ance with  English  and  American  established  usage.  In  these  definitions 
Dr.  H.  very  prudently  takes  the  nomenclature  as  he  found  it;  and,  although 
he  refers  to  the  logical  superiority  of  the  French  interpretation  of  the  terms 
simple,  compound,  and  complicated,  as  designating  fractures,  he  avoids 
incurring  the  risk  of  crippling  his  phraseology,  in  a  vain  effort  to  substi- 
tute the  foreign  idiom  for  our  own.  Chapter  II.,  on  the  general  etiology 
of  fractures,  presents  several  interesting  cases  of  intra-uterine  fracture. 
Chapter  III.  is  ver}'  instructive,  and  especially  important  to  the  learner, 
while  it  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study  by  experienced  surgeons.  Among 
other  practical  hints  of  moment,  we  may  refer  especially  to  two.  In  dis- 
cussing the  difficulty  and  occasional  impossibility  of  producing  crepitus,  he 
says  :— 

"  Whatever  mere  theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and  notwithstanding  sur- 
geons up  to  this  time  have  rarely  ventured  to  aHude  to  this  subject,  the  fact  is 
so  that  we  do  not  usually  '  set'  broken  bones.  AVe  do  not.  even  at  the  first,  bring 
them  into  complete  apposition  unless  it  is  as  the  exception.  I  speak  of  bones 
once  completely  displaced  by  overlapping,  and  these  constitute  the  majority  of 
examples  which  come  under  the  surgeon's  observation."  (p.  42.) 

On  the  next  page  he  c^uotes  Malgaigne,  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

"Second.  That  overlapping  is  the  most  stubborn  of  all.  Here  I  will  add  a 
disagreeable  truth,  which  classical  authors  have  kept  too  much  out  of  sight, 
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nuunly,  ihiit  it  is  so  stulilmni  that  in  an  iuuuonse  majority  of  cases  the  elVorts 
of  art  are  unable  to  overcome  it." — TraH6  ties  J'^raduri's  el  dcs  Luxations,  t.  i. 
p.  lifj. 

There  is  no  irreater  lumltear  lunniiu:  patients,  or  sonree  of  fallacy,  vexa- 
tion, unci  injustiee  anionir  snrtreons,  than  this  idea  of  "settinj;"  hioken 
bones;  and  it  is  very  satisfaetory  to  lind  it  so  nnceremoniously  handled  by 
our  author.  In  thus  anain  fnllillini;  his  well  known  mission,  the  reporter 
on  deformities  from  fractures  renders  a  service  to  the  future  members  of 
the  i)rc)fession  which  has  not  been  without  elVect  u])on  his  older  bre- 
thren. Few  snrireons  will  demur  to  his  proposition,  as  liroadly  stated,  but 
it  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  iuvolviu}:;  any  serious  rellectiou  on  the  sulli- 
cieney  of  our  art.  It  simply  admits  a  very  natural  truth,  which  ou<i;ht  to 
be  acknowledjjed  by  every  reasonable  ])erson,  out  of  the  ])rofession  as  well 
as  in  it,  that  no  one  should  expect  a  bone  once  badly  broken  to  l)e 
re.stored  by  human  intervention  to  the  intepjrity  orifi:inally  conferred  upon 
it  by  Almighty  power.  The  true  aim  is  to  effect  as  near  an  a))])roach  to 
restoration  as  usefulness  and  ordinary  ai)])earanees  may  require.  It  is  the 
lack  of  this  usefidness  and  tolerable  contour,  oidy,  that  constitutes  the  lame- 
ness and  deformity  which  are  to  be  reprol»ated  ;  and,  even  here,  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  and  the  attendant  circumstances,  must  alone  determine  the 
amount  of  deviation  from  the  original  condition  which  should  be  regarded 
as  excusable.  The  investigations  and  statements  of  Dr.  Hamilton  have 
already  done  much  towards  the  removal  of  the  misconce})tion  and  embar- 
rassment attendant  on  this  question;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may 
succeed,  if  such  a  thing  be  i)racticable,  in  erecting  something  like  a  stand- 
ard which  may  be  generally  agreed  u])on  for  the  protection  and  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  who  may  hereafter  be  involved,  either  as  plaintiCf  or  defend- 
ant, in  the  miseries  of  a  prosecution  for  "malpractice." 

The  next  point  to  which  attention  may  be  invited  is  less  novel  in  its 
character  ;  but  it  is  still  more  imi)ortant  in  its  bearings,  since  it  refers  to  the 
mode  of  examining  a  fracture,  in  making  out  the  diagnosis.  Our  author's 
advice  is  so  good  and  so  well  expressed,  that  we  quote  the  concluding  ])ara- 
graplis  in  full.  They  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  every  one,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  afford  a  fair  idea  of  his  style  and  mode  of  teaching. 

"I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
exercising  care  and  gentleness  as  well  as  skill  in  the  examination  of  broken 
limb^i.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  betrays  a  lack  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  com- 
mon humanity  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  so  much  as  a  rude  and  reckless  hand- 
linir  of  a  limb  already  pricked  and  goaded  into  spasms  )jy  the  sharp  points  of  a 
l)roken  bone.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  rouiili  manipulation  is  generally 
unnecessary,  it  is  positively  mischievous,  provoking  the  muscles  to  more  violent 
contractions;  increasing  the  displacement  which  already  exists,  and  not  unlVe- 
([ucutly  producing  a  complete  separation  of  impacted,  denticulated,  transverse, 
or  partial  fractures,  which  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  remedied;  augment- 
injr  the  pain  and  inflammation,  and  not  uulVequently,  I  have  no  doubt,  deter- 
mining the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  death. 

"In  proceeding  to  establish  the  diagnosis  in  any  case,  the  surgeon  should  sit 
down  quietly  and  patiently  l)y  the  sufferer,  so  as  to  inspire  in  him  from  the  first 
a  confidence  that  he  is  not  to  be  hurt,  at  least  unnecessarily.  He  ought  then  to 
inijuire  of  him  minutely  as  to  all  the  circumstances  immediately  relating  to  the 
accident,  in  order  that  he  may  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  its  cause,  which 
alone,  to  the  experienced  surgeon,  often  affords  presumptive,  if  not  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  and  precise  point  of  the  injury.  From  this,  he  should 
proceed  to  examine  the  disabled  limb;  removing  the  clothes  with  the  utmost 
care  by  cutting  them  away  rather  than  by  pulling;  and,  when  completely  ex- 
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posed,  he  should  notice  with  his  eye  its  position,  its  contour,  the  points  of  abra- 
sion, discoloration,  or  of  swelling;  and  not  until  he  has  exhausted  all  these 
sources  of  information,  oug-ht  the  surgeon  to  resort  to  the  harsher  means  of 
touch  and  manipulation.  Nor  will  his  sensations  guide  him  to  the  point  of  frac- 
ture by  any  other  method  so  accurately  as  when,  the  patient  being  compo'sed 
and  his  muscles  at  rest,  he  moves  his  fingers  lightly  along  the  surface  of  the 
limb,  pressing  here  and  there  a  little  more  firmly,  according  as  a  trifling  indent- 
ation or  elevation  may  lead  him  to  suspect  this  or  that  to  be  the  point  of  frac- 
ture. If  the  skin  is  more  than  usually  tender,  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil  or  of 
fresh  lard  laid  upon  its  surface,  or  even  moistening  the  skin  with  tepid  water, 
will  render  this  examination  less  painful,  whilst  it  will  facilitate  the  diagnosis, 
by  rendering  the  tactile  sensation  somewhat  more  acute. 

'■  The  limb,  in  case  of  a  supposed  fracture  of  a  long  bone,  may  now  be  mea- 
sured with  a  tape  line,  and  compared  with  the  opposite  limb,  having  first  marked 
with  a  soft  pencil  or  with  ink  the  several  points  from  which  the  measurements 
are  to  be  made. 

■'  Finally,  if  any  doubt  remains,  the  limb  must  be  firmly  but  steadily  held  while 
the  necessary  manipulations  are  performed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  mobility  and  of  crepitus.  Mobility  is  most  easily  determined  by 
giving  to  the  limb  a  lateral  motion,  but  in  general,  crepitus  is  most  effectually 
developed  by  gentle  rotation.  If  the  place  of  fracture  is  already  pretty  well 
declared  by  the  previous  examinations,  the  surgeon  should  place  one  finger  over 
the  suspected  point,  during  this  manipulation,  by  which  means  the  crepitus  will 
be  more  certainly  recognized. 

"I  do  not  often  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  antesthetics  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  quietude  and  annihilating  pain  in  making  these  examinations,  since  it 
is  seldom  that  the  patient  need  to  be  much  disturbed ;  but  if  the  examination  is 
not  satisfactory,  and  the  diagnosis  is  important,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  render  the 
patient  completely  insensible,  after  which  the  questions  in  doubt  may  be  more 
thoroughly  investigated  and  perhaps  definitively  settled. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  earlier  the  examination  is  entered 
upon,  the  more  readily  will  the  diagnosis  be  made  out ;  and  if,  unfortunately, 
some  time  has  unfortunately  elapsed  before  the  patient  is  seen  by  the  surgeon, 
and  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  the  examination  is  still  not  to  be  omitted, 
and  whatever  doubts  remain  we  must  endeavour  to  remove  by  repeated  examina- 
tions made  from  day  to  day  until  the  subsidence  of  the  tumefaction  has  brought 
the  surfaces  of  the  bone  again  within  the  reach  of  our  observation."  (pp.  43-4.) 

Chapter  TV.,  on  the  repair  of  broken  bones,  is  highly  interesting  also,  al- 
though Dr.  H.  does  not  profess  to  enter  into  a  very  full  consideration  of  the 
process.  There  is,  nevertheless,  much  characteristic  and  positive  knowledge 
afforded  in  his  discussion  of  the  practical  relations  of  the  subject,  and 
as  complete  and  satisfactory  an  exposition  as  need  be  looked  for,  of  what 
we  really  know  in  relation  to  a  question  which  appears  to  have  been  over- 
loaded with  a  very  troublesome  amount  of  speculation.  As  our  author's 
views  on  these  subjects  are  already  well  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  them  here.  Instead  of  cpioting  the  six  different  paragraphs  in  which 
be  describes  at  length  as  many  different  modes  of  union,  we  give  his  sum- 
mary in  the  following  words : — 

"In  short,  we  conclude  that  fractures  of  adult  human  bones,  whether  placed 
end  to  end  or  overlapped,  unite  most  naturally  and  most  promptly  either  imme- 
diately or  mediately,  and  in  the  same  manner  that  soft  tissues  unite ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  interposition  of  any  reparative  material,  or  through  the  medium 
of  an  intermediate,  permanent  callus ;  and  that  all  deviations  from  these  simple 
methods  are  accidental,  or  the  result  of  disturbing  influences."   (p.  49.) 

The  old-fashioned  notions  about  provisional  callus,  which  our  author,  to 
some  extent,  in  common  with  Paget,  was  instrumental  in  overturning,  are 
treated,  as  might  be  expected,  with  very  little  consideration. 
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"  rrovisional  callus  is  just  as  much  the  nocossary  result  (^f  natural  laws  as  is 
(Icliuitivc.  It  is  lornu'd  because  in  that  comlition  oi  the  ]»arts  and  of  the  t;en(>ral 
litV'  its  ti>rmati(vn  was  inevital)le.  Wliether  useful  for  the  ])uri)(ises  of  re])air  or 
not.it  will  under  certain  circumstances  exist.  In  the  repair  of  certain  fractures, 
]<n\\  isioual  callus,  it  is  conceiled,  seldom  occurs."  (p.  411.) 

Dr.  II.  exposes  the  absurdity  of  rcfjardiiig  that  as  a  "provisionar'  cfTort 
t)f  nature,  wliicli  is  found  in  action  so  often  where  it  is  not  actually  needed, 
and  yet  does  not  occur  in  the  cases  of  the  patella,  olecranon,  and  other  simi- 
lar hones,  where  such  provisional  arraiifjeinent  would  seem  to  he  especially 
desirahle.  Provisional  or  temporary  callus,  therefore,  "has  no  final  ))uri)0se, 
but  is  the  unavoi<l:ible  result  of  certain  abnormal  conditions,"  which  he 
ppeeilies  as  a  jrreater  or  less  amount  of  irritation  occurrin<i;  in  vascular  soft 
parts,  which,  being  susceptible  of  irritation,  are  conse(|uently  involved  in 
it.  lie  is  not  so  certain  as  to  fractures  occurring:  in  children,  the  observa- 
tions not  having  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  determine  absolutely  the 
laws  of  repair  at  this  age.  lie  is  inclined,  however,  so  far  as  he  may  be 
justified  by  a  few  examinations,  in  the  rej^air  of  young  bone,  to  accept, 
with  but  little  qualification,  the  doctrine  of  Dupuytren. 

The  succeeding  three  chapters  are  among  the  best  in  tlie  book.  Chapter 
v.,  on  the  general  treatment  of  fractures,  is,  of  course,  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive,  as  it  is  the  most  important.  AVe  need  not  say  that  it  evinces 
a  large  share  of  judgment  and  experience,  as  well  as  practical  skill  and 
ingenuity.  The  care,  precision,  and  fulness  of  detail,  and  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  language  with  which  its  topics  are  generally  discussed  and  the 
various  practical  rules  laid  down,  are  well  calculated  to  increase  our  con- 
fidence in  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  volume.  We  are  much  pleased 
with  many  of  his  ideas,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  his  counsels  as 
reliable  throughout.  Although  liberal  towards  opposing  views,  he  is  none 
the  less  decided  in  delivering  his  own,  wherever  really  important,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  abundantly  conservative. 

Something  more,  perhaps,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  might  have  been 
occasionally  said  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  manipulating  and  to  the  appli- 
cation of  rollers,  splints,  and  other  appliances,  although  such  elementary 
instruction  Ijelongs  rather  to  the  works  on  bandaging  and  minor  surgery. 
Ourauthor  seems  to  expect  the  necessary  tact  to  have  been  already  acquired 
by  his  readers;  and  hence  merely  alludes  to  the  indispensable  qualifications 
of  a  dresser,  without  dwelling  on  the  mode  and  course  of  training  by  which 
these  qualifications  may  at  least  l)e  very  much  improved,  if  they  cannot  be 
developed.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  same  tendency  to  take  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  practical  knowledge  for  granted  in  the  reader  is  observable  in 
some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  modes  of  dressing  special  fractures.  Greater 
particularity  may  not  have  been  compatible  with  the  author's  plan,  and  a 
natural  desire  to  limit  the  size  of  his  volume;  but,  while  inclined  to  yield  to 
his  better  judgment,  our  desire  is,  nevertheless,  to  put  in  a  ])lea  for  the 
benefit  of  the  untrained  practitioner,  since,  with  very  little  direction,  in 
addition  to  what  the  author  gives,  even  the  tyro  might  be  enabled  to  dis- 
pense with  the  otherwise  necessary  assistance  of  less  desirable  preliminary 
teachers. 

A  few  of  the  points  which  have  attracted  our  attention  in  tliis  chapter 
may  be  briefly  noticed.  After  cautions  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  the 
broken  limb,  Dr.  H.  lays  down  the  rule,  as,  with  certain  explanations,  one 
rarely  to  be  departed  from,  to  restore  the  displaced  fragments  to  their 
nearest  practicable  apposition  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  injury.      Excellent  reasons  are  given  for  avoiding  the  questionable 
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]>ractice  of  waitin<r  blindly  for  the  subsidence  of  the  often  trifling  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  before  the  coaptation  is  attempted.  He  justly 
considers  it  important  to  effect  the  reduction  and  comparative  repose  of 
the  broken  limb,  in  time  to  anticipate,  and,  in  some  degree,  prevent,  the 

flammatory  action ;  but  he  does  not  pretend  to  advocate  a  resort  to  the 

ilence  which  would  be  inevitaljle  in  an  attempt  at  complete  reduction 
after  the  injured  parts  had  l)ecome  seriously  excited,  under  the  prolonged 
irritation  of  the  displaced  and  unsupported  fragments.  Xor  does  he  urge 
the  application  of  the  dressings,  except  for  mere  support,  so  long  as  this 
unfortunate  state  of  things  continues.  In  this  he  only  obeys  the  rational 
precept  of  Hippocrates,  and  adopts  the  practice  of  most  hospital  surgeons, 
including  Malgaigne,  whose  refinements  on  the  subject  do  not  seem  to 
]ilease  him.  The  use  of  anaesthetics,  in  some  cases,  gives  the  practitioner 
of  the  present  day  a  material  advantage  over  his  predecessors  in  the  reduc- 
tion and  proper  dressing,  as  well  as  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  in  fractures. 
We  are  glad,  also,  to  find  that  Dr.  H.  does  not  approve  of  the  employment, 
except  in  rare  instances  and  for  esjiecial  purposes,  of  any  kind  of  l)andages 
next  to  the  skin.  In  objecting  to  the  resort  to  roller  dressings  under  the 
splints,  as  often  injurious  and  generally  useless  for  any  purpose  not  attain- 
able in  the  adjustment  of  the  splints,  he  justly  regards  the  former  as  more 
dangerous  than  the  latter.  A  careful  and  experienced  surgeon  may  some- 
times do  Ijetter  for  some  fractured  limbs  with  the  primary  bandage  than 
without  it ;  but  most  young  surgeons  would  act  more  wisely  in  following 
Dr.  Hamilton's  precepts. 

The  various  materials  for  splints  are  mentioned,  with  comparative  ap- 
preciation of  each  kind.  Of  these  Dr.  H.  prefers  plain  straight  strips  of 
wood,  carefully  padded  with  cotton  batting,  and  the  gutta-|)ercha.  He  does 
not  fancy  metallic  splints,  except  the  wire  gauze  as  improved  by  Dr.  Bauer; 
nor  is  he  an  admirer  of  the  many  sophistications  and  delusions  in  the  shape 
of  patent  carved  splints  and  beautifully  jointed  apparatus.  Pasteboard, 
binders'  board,  leather,  bark,  felt  stiffened  with  shellac,  and  even  old  hat  in 
an  emergency,  are  approved  of  as  often  useful.  He  prefers  the  gutta  percha 
as  more  available,  on  account  of  its  malleability  in  the  warm  state  and 
stiffness  in  the  cold,  and  gives  special  directions  for  its  use  and  mode  of 
application.  The  immovable  apparatus  of  dextrine,  starch,  and  other 
similar  materials,  is  fully  described,  and  the  different  kinds  compared.  He 
approves,  occasionally,  of  using  the  starch  bandage,  after  Suetin's  movable- 
immovable  mode — which  is  to  cut  the  casing  open  so  as  to  admit  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  limb  and  readjustment  of  the  fragments — but  he  objects  decidedly 
to  any  use  of  this  form  of  dressing  in  the  early  stage  of  the  treatment,  and 
gives  the  usual  reasons  for  the  rejection.  In  most  of  the  views  above 
alluded  to  we  entirely  concur.  We  prefer  a  kind  of  agglutinated  bandage, 
however,  which  he  does  not  describe.  It  may  be  made,  as  employed  by 
some  French  surgeons,  of  the  calcined  plaster  in  powder,  mixed  with  warm 
starch  mucilage  at  the  moment  of  application,  and  well  laid  on  with  a 
brush ;  but  a  still  more  convenient  and  efficient  method  is  to  mix  calcined 
plaster  with  pulverized  gum  Arabic,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  bulk 
of  the  latter  to  about  twelve  parts  of  the  former.  This  last-named  com- 
pound is  to  be  made  into  a  liquid  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  quickly  laid  on  with  a  large  varnish-brush,  in  the  usual  manner,  before 
it  has  had  time  to  set.  It  is  sufficiently  elastic,  smooth,  firm,  light,  dries 
promptly,  is  easily  cut,  and  having  a  polished  surface,  is  readily  kept  clean. 

Chapter  Y.  ends  with  a  few  paragraphs  in  relation  to  compound  frac- 
tures.    His  remarks  on  the  subject  are  excellent,  so  far  as  they  go ;  but  it  is 
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to  ho  iv^^rctti'tl  that  lie  did  not  dovotc  a  separate  and  oiitiro  cliaplcr,  in- 
stead i)f  two  or  three  pages,  in  iliiVereut  phues,  to  the  eonsideration  of  this 
often  must  embarrassing  form  of  double  injury.  There  is  so  mueli  to  be 
said,  and  yet  so  little,  generally,  to  be  fonnd  on  this  to|)ie,  that  we  arc  sur- 
])ri>ed  that  Dr.  JIamilton  did  not  seiz.e  the  opportunity  to  lill  a  blank  \vhi<'h 
the  young  i>raetili«)ner  meets  in  nearly  every  work  on  surgery. 

Chapter  VI.  is  a  well-arranged  and  eomprehensivedis.sertation  on  retarded 
union  and  ununited  fraelure.  A  very  eompletc  sketch  of  the  snlijeet,  toge- 
ther with  u  ei)i)ious  array  of  referenees  and  a  summary  of  indications  for 
the  treatment,  is  jiresented  in  this  ihajjter,  for  much  of  which  the  antlmr 
acknowledges  his  obligation  to  the  well-known  and  ()flen-(iunlcd  monograph 
of  Dr.  Ci.  \V.  Norris,  pulilished  in  this  journal  in  1SJ2. 

The  seventh  and  last  chapter  of  the  introductory  series  is  an  instructive 
essay  on  bemling,  partial  fractures,  and  lissures  of  the  long  bones,  in  which 
are  given  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  original  investigation,  experimental 
as  well  as  clinical,  in  addition  to  a  full  share  of  critical  in(piiry.  As  this 
article  has  already  been  published  and  very  generally  noticed,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it  here,  except  to  say  that  the  author  agrees  with  Mal- 
gaigne  in  doubting  the  reality,  as  at  least  not  demonstrated  by  dissection, 
of  permanent  bending  of  bone  without  more  or  less  partial  fracture  of  the 
sub-))eriosteal  fibres. 

A  disproportionate  share  of  attention  has  i)erlia])S  been  given  in  the 
foregoing  i)aragraphs  to  the  i)rclimiiiary  j)ortion  of  Dr.  ]Iamilton's  work. 
It  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  however,  and  must  necessarily  have  a 
material  inlluence  in  determining  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  treatise. 
Our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  the  subsequent  special 
applications  of  the  princij)les  announced  in  the  early  chapters,  is  i'ully 
justified  l)y  the  soundness  of  those  iirinciples,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  set  forth.  We  cannot  undertake  the  task  of  discussing 
many  of  the  points  which  we  have  noted  in  looking  through  the  very 
interesting  chapters  on  the  different  fractures  and  luxations.  They  cau  be 
fairly  comprehended  only  through  a  careful  study  in  the  pages  of  the  book 
itself;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  such  a  study  to  every  member 
of  the  profession  who  may  be  exposed  to  the  grave  responsibility  of  treating 
the  always  distressing  and  too  often  seriously  comi)romising  injuries  which 
are  therein  forciljly,  carefully,  and  concisely  explained  and  their  proper 
treatment,  under  all  probable  contingencies,  pointed  out. 

The  chapters  on  fractures  of  the  jaw,  of  the  vertebne,  and  of  the  clavicle, 
among  those  of  the  smaller  bones,  have  especially  interested  us;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  lalwurs  and  progress  of  our  countrymen  are 
exhibited  and  discussed  with  much  industry  and  candour,  as  well  as  inde- 
pendence of  practical  ai)preciation. 

With  regard  to  fractures  of  the  vertebras,  whether  of  the  bodies  or  pro- 
cesses, Dr.  II.  decidedly  objects  to  operative  procedures  of  all  kinds,  and 
recommends  a  palliative  treatment,  which  we  agree  with  him  in  regarding 
as  the  only  safe  one ;  nor  does  he  neglect  to  remind  us  that  very  im})ortaut 
assistance  and  alleviation  may  be  afforded  by  the  surgeon. 

Under  the  head  of  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  ribs,  he  rather  surprises 
us  with  the  remark  that  "death  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  ribs  have  been  broken."  This  state- 
ment is  not  in  accordance  with  our  own  impression  derived  from  reading 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  public  and  private  experience.  Some  sta- 
tistical evidence  in  support  of  such  a  proposition  is  surely  needed.  Cer- 
tain complications  of  fractured  ribs  are  obviously  very  serious,  but  it  is 
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hard  to  believe  tbat  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  fracture  is  so  often 
dangerous  in  the  extent  of  violence  produced ;  and  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  even  the  proportion  of  bad  complications,  which  would  seem  to 
be  referred  to,  is  somewhat  overrated  by  our  author.  There  is  little 
doubt,  at  all  events,  that  simple  fracture  of  the  ribs  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  alarming  imputation  without  a  decided  qualification  as  to  the 
danger  being  due  to  the  mischief  done,  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  viscera 
of  the  chest,  or  to  other  parts.  In  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  ribs, 
Dr.  Hamilton  prefers  the  band  or  broad  roller  to  the  more  recently  devised 
expedient  of  semicircular  adhesive  strips.  He  objects  to  the  latter  as  too 
liable  to  become  loosened,  after  a  few  hours,  by  the  slight  but  uninterrupted 
play  of  the  ribs.  We  regret  this,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  he  is  in  error. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  comfort  of  the  adhesive  plaster  dressing, 
carefully  applied  on  the  affected  side,  and  that  of  the  old-fashioned  circular 
bandage;  nor  is  the  latter  by  any  means  equal  to  the  former  in  permanence. 
if  it  be  in  actual  efficiency.  We  have  so  often  seen  the  superiority,  for  all 
essentially  practical  purposes,  of  the  plaster  over  flannel  or  muslin,  that  we 
should  insist  upon  its  trial  in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  the  com])licated 
forms.  The  circular  adhesive  bands  are  less  apt  to  slip,  or  to  yield,  than 
the  circular  bandage ;  and  hence  their  application  around  the  chest  may 
be  desirable  sometimes  instead  of  the  semicircular  strips,  which  are  apj)lied 
only  to  the  injured  side.  This  latter  plan,  however,  is  vastly  more  com- 
fortable and  very  often  all-sufficient,  as  it  does  not  require  as  much  atten- 
tion as  either  of  the  other  bandages,  and  can  almost  always  be  applied  so 
as  visibly  to  check  the  action  of  the  ribs  under  it,  while  the  movement  on 
the  other  side  is  very  little  altered.  The  plaster  dressing  has  long  been 
known  to  be  almost  equally  efficient,  when  properly  applied,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractured  clavicle,  being  assuredly  less  likely  to  slip,  except  perhaps 
in  very  warm  weather,  than  ordinary  muslin  or  flannel  rollers;  but  it  is 
disagreeable  to  the  patient,  and  troublesome  to  the  surgeon ;  and  this  dis- 
advantage is  not  only  greater  than  in  the  application  to  the  chest,  but  it  is 
not  compensated  for  by  an  adequate  increase  of  comfort  and  security  in  the 
retention  of  the  parts  concerned. 

Whatever  the  kind  of  retentive  means  employed,  the  patient  ought  to  l)e 
confined  to  his  bed  during  the  early  portion  of  the  course  of  treatment  for 
fracture  of  the  ribs.  This  rule  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  should  admit  of  very  few  exceptions  for  the  first  few  days,  and  is 
imperative  where  no  bandage  can  be  borne.  The  advantage  of  the  supine 
position — with  only  a  large,  well-stuffed  pillow,  too — is  very  striking  in  the 
treatment  of  fractured  clavicle,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  displacements 
of  the  fragments  of  this  bone  which  are  otherwise  unmanageable.  We 
have  seen  this  demonstrated  often  enough  to  have  acquired  more  faith  in  the 
simple  method  of  Hippocrates  than  in  the  best  of  the  modern  contrivances, 
whether  the  patient  be  young  or  old,  and  especially  if  young,  notwithstand- 
ing the  well-known  difficulty  in.  confining  these  two  classes  to  their  beds. 
Dr.  Hamilton  reminds  us  that  the  treatment  by  the  recumbent  position, 
with  or  without  a  pad  or  small  pillow  between  the  shoulders,  and  with  or 
without  a  bandage  or  other  supports  for  the  arm,  is,  and  has  been  a  favour- 
ite one  with  many  surgeons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  British 
channel.  We  prefer  combining  the  occasional  use  of  Fox's  apparatus,  as 
a  placebo  no  less  than  an  additional  support,  with  position  on  the  back, 
in  most  of  the  easy  and  all  of  the  bad  cases.  It  is  probable  that  the  im- 
portance of  bodily  repose  in  every  case  of  fracture,  during  the  inflammatory 
stage,  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.     In  short  there  is  not  a  fracture  in 
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nny  pnrt  of  the  frame  in  wliicli  tlie  jintiont  would  not  ho  safer  in  bed  tlian 
out  of  it,  and  a  material  trainer  l)y  tiieaddiiioiuil  restraint,  for  at  least  a  week 
after  the  reeeption  of  the  injury,  and  in  nniny  eases  for  a  longer  jx'riod. 

The  views  of  Pr.  Hamilton  in  re  pi  rd  to  the  rarity  of  eures,  without  more 
or  less  (lisidaeement,  of  certain  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  are  well  known  and 
doulttless  very  trenerally  atrreiMl  to.  His  chapter  on  this  variety  of  broken 
Itoue  is  al)le  and  interestiIlL^  irplete  with  learninyj:  and  yet  eminently  jjracli- 
cal.  The  author  fully  sustains  his  position  as  to  the  persistence  of  a  certain 
ann)unt  of  deformity  after  these  fractures,  and  jrives  a  very  instructive  his- 
tory of  the  various  theories  and  moiles  of  treatment  advocated  from  the  time 
of  the  father  of  medicine  and  surjxery  to  tlic  jiresent  day.  lie  presents 
two  cases,  in  conclusion,  which  incline  him  to  the  belief,  alonp^  with  many 
surjreons  of  experience,  and  in  which  we  fully  coincide,  that  the  recumbent 
])ostnre  on  the  back  may  secure  as  jjood  a  residt,  in  many  cases,  as  any 
form  of  apparatus. 

He  descrii)es  and  represents  an  apjiaratus  of  his  own,  however,  which  is 
a  modilieation  of  that  of  Dr.  Fox,  and  would  seem  to  be  ))erliaps  rather  more 
eHicient,  and  therefore  an  imjirovement  ;  althonirh  it  is  scarcely  e<|nal  to 
the  convenient  and  complete  contrivance  of  Dr.  11.  J.  Levis,  which  he  does 
not  even  mention.  The  deviations  in  Dr.  Hamilton's  dressin<i^  from  the 
arrantjements  of  Fox's  a))])aratus,  which  we  have  seen  employed  in  the 
rennsylvania  Hosjiital,  and  have  resorted  to  ourselves,  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  distiufjuish  it  as  anythinji!:  more  than  one  of  the  numerous  variations, 
like  the  neat  and  infj;enious  one  of  Dr.  Ijcvis  just  alluded  to,  of  the  ordinary 
form.  The  excellence  of  the  typical  apparatus,  as  contrived  by  Drs.  Wash- 
ington and  Fox  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and 
tirst  descrilied  by  Dr.  Geo.  Fox  {PIdlad.  Med.  Exam.,  March,  1888,  p. 
108),  is  admitted  by  our  author.  He  refers  also  to  a  very  similar  combina- 
tion of  sling,  pad,  and  ring,  which  has  been  at  least  as  long  in  common  use 
in  England,  and  which  is  probably  the  apparatus  designated  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Chapman  {Atlas  of  Suyyical  Apparatus,  London,  1832,  i)l.  viii.);  but  he 
very  properly,  as  we  think,  refuses  to  allow,  what  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  in  any  fracture  apparatus,  that  this  dressing  completely  answers  all 
the  indications  in  a  majority  of  cases.  A  needless  amount  of  space,  how- 
ever, is  expended  by  our  author  on  the  discussion  of  its  merits,  as  claimed 
to  be  established  in  the  use  of  it  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  appa- 
rent ditference  of  opinion  as  to  the  curability  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle, 
which  seems  to  have  exercised  him,  was  one  of  words  more  than  of  actual 
doctrine,  since  the  extravagant  expressions  in  the  works  of  Drs.  Smith  and 
Sargent  were  too  vague  and  sweeping  to  justify  the  amount  of  importance 
awarded  to  them  in  the  present  volume.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  have  seen  repeated  instances  of  more  or  less  deformity,  as  well  as 
others  in  which  there  was  no  perceptible  displacement  left,  after  fracture  of 
the  clavicle  in  cases  treated  at  the  Peun.sylvania  Hospital.  We  have  wit- 
nessed them  in  private  practice  also,  after,  the  careful  employment  of  the 
sling  and  pad  of  Fox.  For  years  past  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  alter- 
ing and  adding  to  the  apparatus,  according  to  the  requirements  of  indi- 
vidual cases  ;  and  never  have  regarded  it  as  either  perfect  in  its  operation 
or  stereotyped  in  form  and  character.  And  yet,  with  the  ordinary  qualifi- 
cations, in  speaking  of  the  dressing  of  a  notoriously  unmanageable  form  of 
fracture,  it  was  surely  fair  enough  to  say  that  "the  chief  indications  in  the 
treatment  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  are  perfectly  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  this 
apparatus."     All  that  can  be — and,  probably,  is — claimed  for  it  is,  that,  in 
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skilful  and  attentive  hands,  it  accomplishes  as  much  as  any  other  mere  appa- 
ratus ;  while  it  is  more  available,  because  more  easily  constructed,  more 
easily  watched  and  readjusted,  and  less  irksome  to  the  patient. 

No  public  hospital  should  be  held  responsible  for  particular  forms  of  appa- 
ratus or  modes  of  treatment,  without  a  precise  and  formal  recognition  of 
that  responsibility  by  the  surgical  authorities  of  the  institution  interested. 
And  we  would  be  sorry  to  believe  that  the  hospitals  of  the  country  were  not 
all  of  them  sufficiently  progressive  in  their  operations  to  admit  of  the  con- 
tinual resort  not  only  to  minor  adaptations  of  old  means  and  appliances, 
but  to  entire  changes,  when  properly  suggested.  This  has  been  the  custom 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;  and  it  will  doubtless  continue,  with  respect 
to  fractures  of  the  clavicle  as  to  other  lesions.  Indeed,  we  happen  to  know 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  six  different  kinds  of  dressings 
have  been  tried  in  fractured  clavicle  alone  in  that  hospital,  some  of  these 
having  been  repeatedly  employed.  Under  this  impression  we  regret  to  see  it 
stated,  in  a  work  of  such  authority  as  this,  that  since  the  introduction,  in 
1828,  of  Fox's  Apparatus  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  "no  other  has  ever 
been  used  in  that  institution  for  the  treatment  of  broken  clavicles."  (p.  199.) 

Fractures  of  the  extremities,  as  might  well  be  expected  in  such  a  work, 
are  very  thoroughly  and  honestly  discussed,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrated 
with  many  interesting  cases,  and  numerous  engravings.  No  one  can  study 
our  author's  very  able  and  elaborate  exhibition  of  the  history,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  fractures  in  the  shafts  and  joints  of 
these  all-important  locomotive  organs,  without  acquiring  a  greatly  increased 
confidence  in  the  various  resources  of  our  art,  as  well  as  a  much  higher  esti- 
mate of  the  enlightening  influence  of  true  science  upon  a  branch  of  practice 
which  is  too  often  regarded  as  the  province  of  the  empiric  and  the  mecha- 
nician. We  have  read  his  chapters  on  fractures  of  the  arm,  shoulder  and 
elbow,  the  forearm  and  wrist,  the  hip-joint,  the  thigh,  knee,  the  leg,  and  the 
ankle,  with  great  interest  and  care,  and  have  noted  many  views  and  facts 
as  entitled  to  particular  attention.  We  are,  however,  obliged  to  forego  the 
satisfaction  of  remarking  upon  these  and  of  venturing  to  express  some 
difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  a  few  of  them ;  and  are  forced  to  confine 
our  notice  to  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  notwith- 
standing the  paramount  importance  of  the  topics.  We  regret  this  the  less, 
however,  because  the  work  is  of  so  much  intrinsic  value  that  we  are  sure  it 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American  surgeon. 

Passing  over,  therefore^  for  want  of  opportunity  to  discuss  their  many 
interesting  and  frequently  novel  points,  fractures  of  the  scapula,  fractures 
about  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus,  oblique  fractures  of  the  humeral 
shaft,  the  embarrassing  and  too  often  permanently  mischievous  fractures  of 
its  condyles  and  of  the  articular  heads  and  apophyses  of  the  adjoining 
bones  of  the  forearm;  passing  over,  too,  the  fractures  of  the  forearm,  and 
especially  the  fractures  of  the  radius  in  its  lower  third,  including  the  vexa- 
tious and  still  disputed  complications  wnth  the  carpal  joint,  we  can  merely 
stop  to  invite  attention  to  a  few  of  the  valuable  hints  aff"orded  by  our  author. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  very  useful  tabular  arrangements  of  the 
symptoms  or  diff'erential  diagnosis  of  fractures  and  other  injuries  about  the 
shoulder  and  elbow-joints  respectively.  These  tables  present  precise,  full,  and 
comprehensive  exhibitions  of  these  difficult  questions,  in  so  clear  and  metho- 
dical a  manner  as  to  bring  the  diagnosis  in  all  ordinary  cases  within  the  reach 
of  every  intelligent  surgeon.  The  remarks  on  the  displacements  in  oblique 
fractures  of  the  humeral  shaft,  the  author's  plan  of  overcoming  them,  and  the 
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(link'ulty,  not  to  sny  impossiltility,  of  nialiitaiiiiiij;  i)crnianont  oxtonsioii,  in 
siicli  cases,  art'  also  hiuflily  iiiti'irstiiiij.  Still  more  so  are  the  oltserva- 
tions  in  re^'^anl  to  the  ilanirers  and  causes  of  anchylosis  and  deforniily  ol"  the 
ell)t)\v  and  wrist-joints;  the  importance  of  early  resort  to  jiassive  motion  ;  the 
cautions  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  this  exorcise;  the  danfi'er  of  slon<rliinj? 
in  certain  displacements;  the  impropriety  of  p:ra(huited  compresses  in  the 
maimjjement  of  fractures  of  the  forearm;  the  advantap:es  of  Lonsdale's 
supine  position  in  the  treatment  of  these  fractures;  the  treatment  of  the 
fractures  of  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  radius,  in  which  are  discussed  the 
comparative  value  of  the  dilVerent  plans  of  Marton,  IJond,  the  author,  and 
others,  in  this  country,  and  of  numerous  British  and  continental  surt^eons. 

Leavinp:  the  u])per  extremities,  the  fractures  of  the  ])elvis  will  he  found 
to  l»e  fully  considered;  and  the  succeedinu-  cha])ter  (XWIII.)  ])resents 
an  admirable  and  most  instructive  monouraph  on  fractures  of  the  femur. 
This  important  injury  is  here  faithfully  and  minutely  studied  in  all  of  its 
varied  and  dillicult  aspects.  Tiiere  is  probably  not  so  com])le1e  and  coni- 
jirehensive,  ])ractical  and  theoretical  survey  of  the  whole  suly'ect  in  the 
Entrlish  lanp:uag-e,  and  wc  doubt  whether  there  is  any  in  existence.  It  is 
well  worth  an  analysis  by  itself,  and  would  stamp  the  character  of  the  book 
as  one  of  high  authority,  even  if  it  stood  alone  in  its  peculiar  merits.  By 
this  we  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  subscribing  to  all  of  its  doc- 
trines, since  some  of  its  positions  must  be  regarded  as  open  to  discussion. 
A  few  matters  only  can  I)c  glanced  at,  which  ouglit  not  to  be  jiassed  by  in 
silence.  In  the  first  ])lace,  it  may  be  said  that,  after  as  fair,  full,  and  close 
an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  within  his  reach,  and  an  impartial 
summing  up  of  the  testimony  upon  the  interesting  but  dillicult  subject  of 
union  within  the  capsule,  Dr.  Hamilton  arrives  at  the  safe  conclusion  that 
"in  it  all  we  think  we  see  enough  to  warrant  a  belief  that  under  certain 
favourable  circumstances  bony  union  may  occur,  but  not  enough  to  establish 
it  beyond  all  doubt."  So  far  he  is  in  the  position  assumed  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  fifty  years  ago,  and  as  we  firmly  believe,  never  since  successfully  con- 
futed, lie  goes  beyond  Sir  Astley,  however,  in  expressing  his  scepticism  as 
to  every  specimen  of  bony  union  which  he  has  yet  examined.  He  is  entitled 
to  all  the  benefit  of  the  very  reasonable  doubt  which  be  so  frankly  expresses; 
esijeeially  as  he  does  all  that  he  could  do  for  his  patients,  by  giving  them  the 
same  benefit  in  making  an  attempt,  by  proper  treatment,  to  bring  about  the 
consummation  which  he  so  slightly  expects.  The  great  advantage  of  treat- 
ment, when  it  can  be  tolerated,  in  addition  to  the  approximative  union  to  be 
hoped  for,  is,  as  he  intimates,  due  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an 
extni-cai)sular  instead  of  an  intra-capsular  fracture.  AVe  would  prefer  the 
careful  employment  of  a  modified  Hartshorne's  splint,  one  of  Gilbert's,  the 
usual  Physick  and  Desault,  or  Haynes  Walton's  modification  of  Liston's 
splint,  w'ith  a  particular  arrangement  of  extending  and  counter-extending 
bands,  to  the  Ilagcdorn  apparatus  of  Gibson,  or  the  bed  of  Daniel,  which 
are  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton.  The  latter  of  these  tAvo  is  expensive 
and  insufficient,  and  the  former  is  not  more  available,  while  it  is  more  com- 
plicated, and,  according  to  common  experience,  much  more  disagreeable  to 
the  patient  than  either  of  the  single  long  splints  just  enumerated. 

The  next  point  to  be  referred  to  is  the  prognosis,  as  to  overlapping  and 
■shortening,  in  oblique  fractures  of  the  femur.  The  frequent,  if  not  invari- 
able, occurrence  of  shortening  after  these  fractures,  wliich  Dr.  Hamilton 
has  demonstrated  in  his  "deformity"  reports,  has  reopened  an  old  question, 
which  has  been  very  considerably  discussed  since  general  attention  was 
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attracted  to  it  by  our  antlior.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  his  statements 
and  those  of  the  authors  quoted  have  yet  been  formally  controverted,  or  that 
they  can  be,  so  far  as  the  mere  question  of  fractions  of  an  inch  is  concerned, 
until  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  testing  his  conclusions.  Nor  do  we  think  that  even  then  the  nega- 
tive position  can  have  a  much  better  basis  than  it  has  at  present,  which 
is  one  of  mere  opinion,  unless  some  mode  of  measuring  can  be  established 
which  will  meet  with  general  approbation.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that, 
within  certain  limits  which  are  not  easily  defined,  the  result  depends  more 
upon  the  amount  of  vigilance  and  good  management  of  the  surgeon  in  each 
individual  case  than  is  made  to  appear  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  or  than  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  to  the  particular  kind  of  apparatus  used. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  expressed  this  idea  of  relative  reco- 
very, at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  himself  more  certainly  against 
being  misunderstood  by  careless  readers  ;  since,  in  the  very  laudable  desire 
to  establish  the  actual  frequency  of  what  he  terms  deformity,  he  runs,  we 
fear,  the  risk  of  aifording  mischievous  aid  and  comfort  to  incompetent  pre- 
tenders, and  a  corresponding  amount  of  injurious  discouragement  to  skilful 
practitioners.  The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  the  difference  in  frac- 
tions of  an  inch  between  the  dimensions  of  the  reunited  fragments  of  a  bro- 
ken bone  and  of  its  uninjured  fellow,  as  it  is  a  question  of  perceptible  disparity 
between  them  in  shape  and  function.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
opinion  among  high  authorities  as  to  the  effect  of  a  few  lines  or  centimetres 
of  shortening,  we  should  care  little  about  the  loss  of  half  an  inch  in  length, 
or  the  gain  of  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  provided  the  patient  could  walk 
without  a  limp,  and  had  escaped  without  an  evidently  crooked  limb.  Arith- 
metical investigations,  supposing  the  accuracy  of  measurement  to  equal  the 
precision  of  the  record  of  it,  are  doubtless  very  useful  as  perhaps  the  only  une- 
quivocal means  of  describing  a  series  of  definite  results;  but  until  the  patho- 
logical significance  of  these  merely  mechanical  data  in  fractures  has  been 
positively  ascertained  by  a  long  series  of  comparisons  with  the  corresponding 
amount  of  impairment  of  form  and  function,  and  by  a  still  longer  series  of 
comparisons  l)etween  the  lengths  of  unbroken  limbs,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
admit  the  argument  afforded  by  them  as  conclusive  against  the  authority  of 
ordinary  observation  for  a  more  favourable  opinion  than  that  expressed  by 
Dr.  Hamilton.  The  extent  of  permanent  damage  resulting  to  a  broken  limb 
is  surely  not  much  to  be  regretted,  when  it  reciuires  an  examination  with 
the  square  and  rule  for  its  detection. 

We  have  not  been  able 'to  find  any  precise  directions  given  by  Dr.  H.  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  measuring,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  at  a  loss  in 
regard  to  his  practice  in  this  important  matter.  He  appears,  however,  to  use 
the  tape  altogether,  since  no  mention  is  made  of  Mayor's  dividers  or  of  any 
other  instrument,  and  the  "fixed  points"  selected  are  the  anterior-superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  above,  as  usual,  and  the  "  internal  condyle  or 
the  malleolus  internus"  below,  (p.  385.)  Now  unless  the  numerous  mea- 
surements appealed  to  by  Dr.  H.  as  confirming  his  theory  of  invariable  short- 
ening were  made  with  the  malleolus  internus  as  the  lower  fixed  point,  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  accept  them  as  entitled  to  attention.  If  this  excep- 
tion be  not  in  accordance  with  Dr.  H.'s  own  views,  which  we  can  hardly 
believe,  it  is  certainly  sustained  by  good  authority ;  and  at  all  events  it  has 
sufficient  force  to  damage  seriously  the  statistics  which  may  be  based  upon 
that  mode  of  measurement.  Without  taking  the  time  to  discuss  the  compa- 
rative value  of  the  malleolus  and  the  internal  condyle  as  recognizable  "fixed" 
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l)oints,  we  shall  take  for  grniiteil  that  the  malleolus  was  the  ])oint  seleeted 
ill  all  eases  by  Dr.  II.  Even  then,  however,  we  are  not  released  from  doiiht, 
since  this  only  i)art  whieh  is  really  available  as  a  point,  is  sometimes  not  fixed 
enonLrh  to  enaljle  the  most  experiencrd  and  expert  snr{:;eons  to  aj^ree  u|>on  a 
measurement,  or  even  to  arrive  at  the  same  measurement  themselves  in  suc- 
cessive attem)>ts  on  the  same  liml).  We  have  known  this  to  be  the  case  with 
anatomists  and  hospital  surgeons  who  have  been  measuring  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  are  as  well  altje  to  arrive  at  a  result  as  any  oj)erator  in  the 
world.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  nunute  accuracy  of  the  taj)e  measure,  and 
not  nmch  more  in  that  of  the  dividers.  We  prefer  a  wooden  or  metallic  <;;ra- 
duated  rule,  lonsi-  eiiouj;h  to  reach  from  head  to  foot,  and  furnished  with  slid- 
ing cross-pieces,  also  graduated,  like  the  ganger's  measure;  but  we  doubt  evcu 
this  for  some  cases,  on  account  of  the  dilliculty  as  to  i)oints.  But,  admitting 
our  certainty  of  measurement,  how  arc  we  to  be  sure  that  our  patients,  or 
some  of  the  other  i)atients  measured,  were  originally  symmetrical '?  We  may 
here  present  an  imaginary  dilliculty,  but  insist  upon  it,  nevertheless,  until  the 
fact  of  constant  eciuality  of  length  between  the  right  and  left  limbs  has  been 
established.  We  arc  not  i)repared  with  positive  data  as  to  the  amount  and 
frecpiency  of  deviations  in  what  are  supposed  to  be  healthy  frames,  espe- 
ciallij  in  males,  although  from  the  case  with  which  left-handed  persons  are 
recognized  l)y  the  glovemaker  and  the  shoemaker,  and  from  our  knowledge 
of  freciucnt  inequalities  in  the  chest  and  other  parts,  we  have  some  very  rea- 
sonable suspicions  on  the  sul)ject.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
not  uncommon  occurrence  of  inequality  from  disease,  under  circumstances, 
too,  which  would  be  likely  to  mislead  attention  unless  it  were  suspected. 
We  remember  a  curious  instance  of  this  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  re- 
cently, in  which  the  sound  limb  was  found  to  Ije  elongated  by  a  thickened 
acetabulum.  We  have  heard  also  of  limbs  being  actually  lengthened  under 
treatment  for  fracture ;  and,  of  course,  have  met  with  limbs  recently  frac- 
tured on  one  side,  and  shortened  from  old  fracture  on  the  other. 

lu  short,  although  the  good  effects  of  treatment  in  oblique  fracture  of 
the  femur  have  undoubtedly  been  exaggerated,  in  the  desire  to  vaunt  the 
different  forms  of  apparatus,  we  see  no  good  reason  for  denying  the  fact 
that  immunity  may  occur  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  average  result  of 
the  author's  115  observations,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Malgaigne  and 
others.  Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  positive  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  many  interests  involved  are  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the 
quotation  of  our  author's  negative  conclusions  in  his  own  words  : — 

•'  By  a  reference  to  my  '  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures'  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  shortening  in  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  in  the 
cases  examined  by  me,  was  about  four-fifths  of  an  inch ;  in  the  lower  third  it 
was  a  fraction  over  three-quarters,  and  in  the  middle  third  a  fraction  less  than 
three-quarters,  of  an  inch ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole  number  was  almost 
exactly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (three-quarters  and  £^).  These  analyses  were 
made  upon  simple  fractures,  and  were  exclusive  of  those  in  which  no  shortening 
at  all  occurred.  An  analysis  which  included  also  those  which  had  not  shortened, 
reduced  the  average  shortening  to  half  an  inch  and  about  one-tenth. 

'•An  examination  of  cabinet  specimens  does  not  present  a  result  so  favourable 
even  as  this.  Of  nineteen  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  contained  in  Dr. 
Mutters  cabinet,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  shortened  less  than  one  inch. 
Specimen  B  63,  a  fracture  of  the  middle  third,  is  united  with  a  shortening  of  two 
inches  and  a  quarter;  and  specimen  B  130,  imperfectly  united  after  a  fracture 
through  the  middle  third,  is  overlapped  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say,  briefly,  that,  in  view  of  all  the  testimony  which 
is  now  before  me,  I  am  convinced — 
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'•1.  Tliat  in  the  case  of  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  occur- 
rinj^  in  an  adult,  whose  muscles  are  not  paralyzed,  but  which  offer  the  ordinary 
resistance  to  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  where  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  have  once  been  completely  displaced,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by 
which  an  overlapping  and  consequent  shortening  of  the  bone  can  be  prevented. 

"2.  That  in  similar  fracture  occurring  in  children,  or  in  persons  under  fifteen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age.  the  bone  may  sometimes  be  made  to  unite  with  so  little 
shortening  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  measurement ;  but  whether  in  such 
cases  there  is  in  fact  no  shortening,  since  with  children  especially  it  is  exceed- 
ingly dinicult  to  measure  very  accurately,  I  cannot  say. 

"3.  That  in  transverse  fractures,  or  oblique  and  denticulated,  occurring  in 
adults,  and  in  which  the  broken  fragments  have  become  completely  displaced,  it 
■will  generally  be  found  equally  impossible  to  prevent  shortening;  because  it  will 
be  found  generally  impossible  to  liring  the  broken  ends  again  into  such  apposi- 
tion as  that  they  will  rest  upon  and  support  each  other. 

"  4.  That  in  all  fractures,  whether  occurring  in  adults  or  in  children,  where 
the  fragments  have  never  been  completely  or  at  all  displaced,  constituting  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  these  fractures,  a  union  without 
shortening  may  always  be  expected. 

"  .T.  That  when,  in  consequence  of  displacement,  an  overlapping  occurs,  the 
average  shortening  in  simple  fractures,  where  the  best  appliances  and  the  utmost 
skill  have  been  employed,  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

"  If  we  consider  the  muscles  alone  as  the  cause  of  the  displacement  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft,  the  shortening  of  the  limb,  other  things 
being  equal,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number  and  power  of  the  muscles 
which  draw  upwards  the  lower  fragment.  This  will  vary  in  different  portions  of 
the  limb,  but  nowhere  will  this  cause  cease  to  operate,  nor  will  its  variations 
essentially  change  the  prognosis. 

"  I  have  not  intended  to  say  that  other  causes  do  not  operate  occasionally  in 
the  production  of  shortening,  but  only  that  muscular  contraction  is  the  cause 
by  which  this  result  is  chiefly  determined,  and  that  its  power  will  be  ordinarily 
the  measure  of  the  shortening."  (pp.  403,  404.) 

The  only  remarks  we  have  to  make  in  regard  to  these  conclusions  are — 
1st,  that  tliey  speak  well  for  the  average  success  of  the  treatment  in  the 
cases  examined ;  2d,  tliat  tape  measurements  are  not  certain  enough  to 
afford  reliable  data  when  quarters  of  an  inch  are  in  dispute  ;  3d,  that,  until 
the  rule  of  conformation  between  limbs  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  is 
shown  to  be  that  of  a  constant  equality  in  length,  the  small  amount  of 
difference  detected  in  the  mechanical  survey  may  sometimes  be  an  imaginary 
or  theoretical  rather  than  a  real  or  practical  effect  of  fracture;  4th,  that  the 
question  of  shortening  may  be  influenced  by  accidental  variation  through 
previous  disease  or  injury,  whatever  the  normal  equality  may  be,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  the  amount  of  perceptible  lameness  may  vary  in  different 
individuals  with  the  same  amount  of  physical  deformity;  and  lastly,  that  no 
amount  of  negative  testimony,  such  as  Dr.  Hamilton  presents,  can  overturn 
the  evidence  of  the  positive  facts  which  Ave  are  satisfied  have  been  observed. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  donl)t  that  oblique  fractures  of  the  thigh  have 
been  and  can  be  united  without  observable  overlapping  or  shortening; 
and  that  they  are  not  so  rarely  united  without  material  deformity  as  our 
author  would  have  us  to  believe. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  fractures  of  the  femur,  Dr.  Hamilton,  we  think, 
rightly  prefers  the  straight  position.  In  this  he  differs  from  some  American 
surgeons,  of  authority,  who  still  adhere  to  the  flexed  position  or  the  double 
inclined  plane  for  certain  forms  of  this  lesion,  although  for  fractures 
of  the  middle  third  there  are  very  few  who  now  resort  to  this  nearly 
obsolete  plan. 
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••  In  my  tour  of  Is  14."  says  ln',  "(luriiiij:  wliicli  I  visitod  very  muny  of  tin-  lios 
pituls  of  (iroat  Hritain  auil  upon  the  ((Jiitincut  of  Kiiropi',  1  do  not  rciiu'inlx  r 
Id  havo  seen  the  Hexed  jiosition  oiu-e  employed  in  the  treatment  ol"  a  broken 
tliii^li;  and  T  shall  presently  sliow  that  the  straiu:lit  position  is  at   the  ))resont 
moment  very  frenerally  adopted  liy  the  best  Ameriean  surjj^-eons. 

"There  have  been.  then,  tliree  t;rand  epochs  in  the  liistory  of  the  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  thiixh. 

"1.  That  in  whieh  the  strai;rht  jxisition  was  universally  adopted,  and  whieh 
reaches  from  the  earliest  pi'riods  to  the  period  of  the  writings  of  roll,  or  to 
about  the  niidille  of  the  last  cent\iry. 

■•  2.  The  e])och  of  the  Hexed  jxjsition,  which,  inaugurated  by  Pott,  had  already 
be^fun  to  decline  at  the  be<rinnin<>-  of  the  present  century,  and  whieh  may  bo  said 
to  have  l)een  completed  within  less  than  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  its 
first  announcement. 

■•;{.  The  ejnich  of  the  restoration,  or  that  in  which  the  surffcons,  by  the  vote 
of  an  ovt'rwhelming-  majority,  have  declared  again  in  favour  of  the  straight  po- 
sition.    'I'his  is  the  epoch  of  our  own  day. 

"Although  American  surgeons  have  generally  adopted  the  straight  splint  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  yet  the  form  and  constructiim  of  the 
splint  have  been  greatly  varied.  The  simple  long  splint  of  Dcsault,  and  the 
more  complicated  apparatus  of  Boyer  (Fig.  133),  have  each  their  advocates; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  these,  or  with  any  other  forms  of  apjjaratus 
originally  emjjloyed  in  foreign  countries,  without  noticing  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  consideral)k'  modifications  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  straight  si)lints  as 
well  as  double  inclined  ])lanes  iu  use  at  ])resent  among  American  surgeons  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  original  inventions."   (pp.  40G,  407.) 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  originality,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
introducer  reached,  of  many  of  these  various  contrivances;  but  vvc  are 
equally  well  satisfied  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  them  present  a  single  mecha- 
nical expedient  of  value  which  has  not  been  anticipated,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  long  ago  in  European  practice.  The  best  of  them  are  more  or  less 
modified  repetitious  of  older  instruments  in  this  country,  which,  again,  are 
revivals  of  forgotten  predecessors  in  the  old  world.  The  great  majority  of 
them  have  the  very  serious  objection  of  complexity,  which  ought  to  be 
opposed  by  every  true  surgeon ;  and  too  many  of  their  devisers  add  the 
disgrace  and  folly  of  patent-right  restrictions  to  the  already  heavy  bur- 
then of  perplexity  in  application  and  unnecessary  cost  of  construction. 
Expense  is,  of  course,  a  minor  consideration  in  a  question  of  humanity, 
\vhere  anything  material  is  to  be  gained  by  the  outlay,  even  for  those 
who  are  not  among  the  fortunate  in  this  world's  goods;  but  there  is  no 
need  of  hesitation  on  that  score  as  to  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  in  selecting 
fracture  apparatus.  Instead  of  exemplifying  the  general  sense  of  the  in- 
sufficiency, for  all  proper  ])urpo.ses,  of  the  common  splints,  as  Dr.  Hamilton 
supposes  in  respect  to  fracture  of  the  thigh,  the  multiform  machines 
which  are  advertised  to  "meet  every  indication"  are  quite  as  apt  to  be  so 
many  inventions  of  the  enemy,  to  save  the  labour  of  the  responsible  attend- 
ant, and  to  flatter  him  with  the  expectation  of  accomplishing,  by  means  of 
screws,  and  bolts,  and  joints,  what  his  indolence  or  ignorance  would  prevent 
him  from  doing  with  the  ordinary  means.  The  advantages  of  simplicity  in 
fracture  dressing  are  so  obvious,  and  the  dangers,  hindrances,  and  delusions 
of  a  departure  from  it  are  so  frequent  and  glaring,  that  we  regret  to  see 
some  very  formidable  pictures  of  these  apologies  fgr  want  of  vigilance  and 
skill  allotted  so  large  a  space  among  Dr.  Hamilton's  generally  excellent 
illustrations.  They  are  out  of  place  in  such  a  work,  even  as  examples  to 
be  shunned,  which,  from  his  preface,  we  understand  to  be  the  i)art  he  intends 
them  to  perform.    Our  author  is  clear  enough  in  his  own  record  and  position 
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on  the  question  of  simplicity,  and  we  are  sorry  that  any  portion  of  his  book 
is  in  the  least  dei^ree  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  being  less  so  than  its 
author.  Some  of  these  instruments  are  certainly  ingenious,  and  creditable 
to  the  good  intentions  of  their  authors ;  and,  when  free  from  the  stain  of 
patenting,  may  be  entitled  to  notice.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with 
others;  the  inclination  of  an  inexperienced  practitioner  is  so  strong  to  the 
resort  to  these  often  plausible  sutjstitutes  for  intelligent  attention  to  the 
simple  indications,  and  the  temptation  to  rely  upon  the  supposed  mecha- 
nical efficiency  of  the  usurping  instrument  employed,  is  so  injurious,  that 
the  less  such  things  are  seen  in  respectable  company  the  better  for  the 
profession  generally,  as  well  as  for  their  patients. 

It  has  surprised  us  to  find  that  Dr.  Hamilton  positively  awards  to  Dr. 
Josiah  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  credit  of  having  brought  the  use 
of  the  adhesive  plaster. extending  bands  "into  notice,  if  not  indeed  of  the 
first  suggestion."  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  unless  Dr.  Crosby's  own 
account  be  erroneous.  {A7n.  Journ.  Med.  (S'ci.,  1854,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  YY.) 
This  gentleman  claims  only  to  have  used  it  "for  the  first  time  in  1849  ;" 
that  is,  at  least  five  years  after  it  had  been  in  constant  use  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  in  many  cases,  and  one  year  after  a  description  had  been 
given  of  it,  with  a  strong  recommendation,  by  Dr.  Sargent  in  his  Minor 
Surgery  (edition  of  1848,  p.  201),  and  in  his  American  edition  (the  second) 
of  Druitt's  Surgery,  also  published  in  1848.  Dr.  Crosby  appears  to  have 
presented  some  account  of  the  adhesive  extending  bands  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Xew  Hampshire  Medical  Society  in  18.50.  This  is  noticed  in  a  review 
of  Dr.  Sargent's  Minor  Surgery  in  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  for  Au- 
gust, 1850,  M'hich  also  refers  to  Dr.  Wallace's  employment  of  the  strips  as 
described  by  Dr.  S.  (See  also  A\  H.  Journ.,  Oct.,  1850,  p.  65.)  Dr.  Gilbert, 
in  a  paper  published  in  this  journal  in  1851  (vol.  xxi.  p.  10),  rightly  attri- 
buted its  then  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  general  practice  to 
Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  who  had  first  resorted  to  it  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital in  January,  1844  (See  also  Med.  Exam.,  Philad.,  Dec,  1852.)  Dr. 
Gilljert  was  preceded  by  Dr.  Crosby  only  in  a  paragraph  in  Dr.  Mussey's 
report  on  surgery  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  3Iedical  Associa- 
tion for  1850  (p.  387),  and  probably  has  quite  as  much  right  to  the  credit 
of  success  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject  as  Dr. 
Crosby  or  Dr.  Mussey,  although  neither  is  entitled  to  priority  of  actyal 
publication,  and  still  less  to  the  credit  of  original  invention.  The  only 
other  claimant  is  Dr.  Gross  (Med.  Exam.,  Philad.,  Nov.,  1852),  in  behalf 
of  Dr.  Swift,  of  Easton,  as  inventor,  and  of  himself  as  the  promulgator  of 
the  practice,  in  his  work  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Diseases,  and  Inju- 
ries of  the  Bones  ami  Joints,  published  in  1830  (p.  50).  This  last  claim 
is  more  reasonable,  although  it  rests  on  a  rather  slender  iDasis,  inasmuch  as 
the  only  allusion  to  the  subject  consists  in  the  mention  that  the  author's 
preceptor.  Dr.  Swift,  had  used  two  parallel  strips  of  muslin,  spread  at  their 
upper  ends  with  adhesive  plaster,  as  extending  bands  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  complicated  fractures  of  the  leg,  this  allusion  being  followed  by  a 
general  recommendation  of  the  method  as  a  good  one.  This  statement  merely 
shows  that  the  writer  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  valuable  improvement,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  pursued  it  beyond  the  first  step,  though  this  was 
an  exceedingly  suggestive  one.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  Dr.  Gross  is 
right  in  his  claim  for  Dr.  Swift,  since,  as  Dr.  Wallace  has  recently  informed 
us,  the  first  employment  of  the  plan  in  question  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
was  due  to  a  vague  hint  given  him  incidentally  by  Dr.  Enuis,  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
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Swift,  ill  wiiicli  the  foniu'r  iiu'rcly  siiid  tliiit  liis  "old  jjirccptor  was  in  llic 
haltit  of  iisinu;  stirkint;-|»laslor  instead  of  jfaiters  for  koi'pinj!:  up  extension  in 
fractured  tliijrhs."  The  idea  was  soon  worked  out  l)y  Dr.  W.,  and  resulted, 
after  many  trials,  in  the  arranjreinent  first  deserihed  l)y  Dr.  Sar^;'ent.  Six 
inontlis  after  his  first  sueee.ssfiil  experiment  Dr.  W.  afi-ain  saw  Dr.  Kiiiiis,  and 
learned  fiMin  him  that  Dr.  Swift  had  found  that  one  long  parallel  strip  on 
each  side  of  the  leg,  without  bandage  or  eircular  strips,  was  all  that  was 
needed  for  the  purpose,  as  they  held  (heir  places  snlliciently  under  the  pressure 
of  the  junk  liags  and  splints.  This  led  to  the  ])resent  mode  of  application, 
which  is  erroneously  awarded  to  l)r.  Crosl)y  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Miissey. 
Dr.  Crosliy,  in  his  pajier,  prefers  securing  the  itaiids  with  the  ordinary  circular 
l)aiidage,  according  to  the  original  ])lan  of  Dr.  Wallac(>.  Undi'r  the  circum- 
stances, it  seems  strange  that  the  great  importanci!  of  tliis  iin))rovement  of 
Dr.  Swift  should  not  have  been  recognized  and  generally  adojjted,  as  it  is 
now,  long  l)eforc  Dr.  AN'allace  lirst  heard  of  it  from  Dr.  Ennis.  Tiie  coun- 
ter-extending adhesive  strijjs  of  (Jilbert  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  Dr. 
Hamilton,  who  probably  undcr-cstimates  them  as  much  as  J)r.  Gilbert  may 
possibly  overrate  them.  We  arc  inclined  to  think,  from  what  we  have  seen, 
that,  with  care  in  adjusting  them  and  adapting  their  width  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  parts,  and  protecting  them  from  moisture,  they  are  more 
manageable  than  any  other  perineal  band,  and  hence  a  decided  improve- 
ment, notwithstanding  some  little  practical  dilTiculty  in  their  occasional 
application.  Dr.  Hamilton  says  nothing  of  the  method  of  resorting  to 
counter-extension  from  the  other  thigh,  which  is  sometimes  practised  in 
this  country,  and  is  recommended  in  some  cases  by  Fergusson  and  others 
abroad. 

A  i)lan  entirely  new  to  ns,  and  proba])ly  undescribed  hitherto,  has 
been  for  some  time  past  in  operation  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the 
hands  of  its  contriver,  Dr.  11.  Lenox  Hodge,  one  of  the  resident  surgeons. 
It  consists  in  the  application  of  a  broad  counter-extending  adhesive  strap 
to  the  front  and  back  of  the  chest,  near  the  shoulder,  of  the  injured  side; 
these  straps  are  securely  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  by  three  trans- 
verse strips  so  applied  as  not  to  constrict  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  are 
then  attached  to  a  short  and  bent  iron  bar  which  extends  from  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  long  outside  splint,  over  the  shoulder  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  the  counter-e.xtending  force  exactly  in  line  with  that  of  the  extending 
bands  below.'  This  application  of  the  adhesive  strip  is  certainly  ingenious, 
and  promises  well.  It  is  simple,  comfortable,  and  effectual,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried;  and  it  may  be  recom- 
mended as  an  advantageous  alternative  in  many  cases,  if  not  a  general  sub- 
stitute, for  Gilbert's  method,  as  well  as  for  all  the  older  plans.  There  may 
be  theoretical  objections  to  the  manner  of  making  the  counter-extension 
from  the. chest;  but  we  doubt  whether  they  will  be  sustained  in  practice,  as 
there  are  some  positive  advantages,  in  the  mode  of  fixing  the  trunk,  attend- 
ant on  its  employment.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  extension  and  counter-extension  in  the  same  line,  and  therefore 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Gilbert  in  his  somewhat  plausible  idea  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  oblique  over  the  straight  direction  for  the  counter-extend- 
ing force. 

•  See  "American  Intelligence"  of  this  No.  for  a  description  by  Dr.  Hodge,  with  a 
wood-cut  diagram  and  sketch.  We  are  now  attending  a  bad  case  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  in  which  this  arrangement  has  been  thus  far  found  to  answer 
remarkably  well,  and  have  seen  it  applied  with  success  in  two  other  cases. 
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Before  leaving;  this  topic,  we  may  as  well  remark  that  the  use  of  the  adhe- 
sive plaster  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  dates  back  more  than  forty  years 
ago  in  Philadelphia,  since  it  is  known  by  former  residents  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  araona;  whom  we  may  mention  Prof.  H.  L.  Hodge,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have  Ijeen  frequently  employed  in  the  wards 
of  that  hospital,  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  as  the  only  dressing 
in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  and  as  a  protective  one  to  the  groin,  heel,  and 
other  parts,  in  fractures  of  the  limbs.  "We  remember  assisting  Dr.  Harts- 
horne, in  1839,  in  this  application  of  adhesive  strips  to  a  case  of  dislo- 
cated clavicle,  at  the  acromial  end,  and  were  then  told  by  him  of  his  prac- 
tice in  fracture  of  the  same  bone. 

So  little  time  is  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  second,  and,  if  possible, 
more  important  and  valuable  part  (on  dislocations)  of  this  treatise,  that  we 
pass  very  rapidly  over  the  remaining  pages  on  fractures. 

These,  like  those  of  the  preceding  chapters,  are  very  interesting  and 
instructive,  as  well  as  suggestive.  Fractures  of  the  patella  are  carefully 
discussed,  with  the  usual  amount  of  reference  to  American  experience.  The 
dressing  represented  and  described  as  the  author's  mode  presents  nothing 
novel  in  its  features.  The  history  and  rationale  of  this  fracture,  and  of 
its  treatment,  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  chapter  on  the  same  subject 
by  Malgaigne.  The  clamps  of  this  able  surgeon  are  not  noticed,  as  we  think 
they  might  as  well  have  been,  either  in  objection  or  approval ;  and  we  think 
one  or  two  other  forms  of  simple  apparatus  might  have  been  exhibited,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Wood  and  Lonsdale,  and  to  the  very  old-fashioned  spe- 
cimen of  Dorsey's  splint,  which  is  given  as  the  type  in  common  use.  The 
method  shown  in  Wood's  apparatus  was  familiar  to  us  in  a  simpler  form,  at 
least  eighteen  years  ago,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  {Phil.  Med.  Exam., 
March,  1842,  pp.  202-3),  without  being  considered  novel  then. 

"We  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Hamilton  in  the  opinion  that  too  much  con- 
fidence has  been  placed  in  the  efficiency  of  "Dupuytren's  splint"  in  fractured 
fibula.  He  believes,  "indeed,  that  this  splint  ought  generally  to  be  preferred 
as  a  means  of  support  and  retention  after  this  accident,  and  I  have  myself 
usually  employed  it ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  able  to  accomplish  more  than 
a  moiety  of  all  that  its  illustrious  inventor  proposed."  "\^^e  have  seen  frac- 
tures followed  by  deformity,  notwithstanding  great  care  and  the  faithful 
resort  to  Dupuytren's  expedient,  and  we  have  seen  many  others  get  well 
without  any  trouble  in  the  ordinary  fracture-box.  "We  have  seen  a  very  bad 
fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  fibula  recover  without  deformity  under 
treatment  in  Pott's  position  on  the  injured  side,  the  leg  and  foot  being 
maintained  at  rest  in  a  narrow  fracture-box,  adapted  to  the  part.  This 
fracture-box  was  a  somewhat  rude  form  of  the  splint  which  Dr.  Hamilton 
recommends  in  applying  Pott's  method  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  which  he  prefers,  without  meaning  to  make  an  arbitrary  or 
invariable  rule,  in  "probably  nine-tenths  of  all  simple  fractures  of  the  leg." 
In  most  cases  this  plan,  whether  for  one  or  both  bones,  of  treating  frac- 
tures of  the  leg  by  the  flexed  position  on  the  outside,  may,  doubtless, 
answer  very  well,  and  in  some  cases  better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  position 
on  the  heel  and  calf,  in  splints  or  fracture-box,  whether  they  be  suspended 
or  not.  There  are  not  many  cases  of  painful  or  excoriated  heel,  however, 
that  would  not  be  manageable  either  by  suspension  or  in  bran,  or  with  a 
bran  or  sand  cushion.  According  to  Mr.  Skey,  the  position  on  the  side, 
which  was  formerly  common  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  has  long  been  aban- 
doned there  in  favour  of  the  position  on  the  calf,  as  more  uncertain  than 
the  latter.     Xor  have  we  the  dislike  or  distrust  of  the  fracture-box  which  is 
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(•xprosstnl  l>y  Dr.  ITamiltou  ;  in  .ltddiI  lumds  it  mny  l>o  roliod  uptui  for  ilic 
larirt'  majority  of  casi's,  i's|it'ci!illy  in  liositita!  praclicc;  wliicji  is  nil  Unit  can 
Ih"  said  in  I'avonr  t>l'  any  one  Itirni  of  dirssintr  or  ])lan  of  treatment. 

\Ve  feel  reinclant  to  apiiroaeli  thesnl»Jeet  of  dislocations,  with  wliicii  the 
seconti  part  is  so  aMy  and  faitld'nliy  oecui)ied,  l)ecanse  we  have  not  the  time 
to  treat  it  with  tlie  respect  which  is  certainly  its  dne,  anil  hecanse  we  dare 
not  try  tin'  patience  of  onr  readers  any  Inrlln  r,  al'ur  havin.L!;  taxed  it  so 
thoronirhly  in  the  previous  pajres. 

The  liest  that  can  he  done,  to  ^rive  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  onr 
author  views  his  task  and  its  re(|nirements,  is  to  (piuto  the  lollowing  j)aru- 
irraphs  on  the  t;eneral  treatment  of  dislocations: — 

"  Many  dislocations  may  he  reduced  ]iroin)tlIy  hy  niniiiin\lation  alone;  \vlii(  Ii 
mode  is  always  to  lie  jirefi'rred  when  it  will  prove  sallicieiit.  lor  the  reasons  tlnl 
it  is  irenerally  the  least  i)ainful  to  the  patient,  and  the  least  apt  to  inllict  addi 
tional  injary  npon  the  muscles  antl  lii;aments. 

"A  ])erson  wholly  uuae(|uainted  with  anatomy  or  sar^cry  laay  oceasionall;. 
succeed  in  reihieim;-  a  dislocated  limh  ;  indeed,  it  IVi'cpienlly  happens  thai  tii 
]Kitient  himself,  hy  mere  accident  in  n'ettinij:  u])  or  in  lyiny-  down,  accomplislic 
the  redaction  ;  ami  even  in  a  very  larLTc  majority  of  cases  force  and  ])erseverani( 
will  finally  sncceed.  hy  whomever  they  may  l»e  employed;  bat  th(>  ohservinj,''  sin 
dent  of  snrirery  will  soon  discover  the  diU'erence  between  accident  and  liinlr 
force  on  the  one  hand,  and  intellifrent  manipnlalicm  on  the  other,  'i'he  charlatan 
bone-setter  does  not  often  allow  himself  to  fail,  unless  the  conrajfc  of  his  jiaticnt 
trives  out,  or  he  ignorautly  supposes  the  reduction  to  be  efHu-ted  when  it  is  not  ; 
i)Ut  his  success,  achieved  throujih  <rreat  and  unnecessary  sunerinfr,  is  often  oli- 
tained.  also,  at  the  expense  of  the  limb.  "Whde  the  sur<reon,  whose  kucwlediic 
of  anatomy  enables  him  to  understand  in  what  direction  the  muscles  are  oll'erim; 
resistance!  and  throujih  what  lin-aments  the  head  of  the  bone  must  be  f>ui(l(<l. 
lifts  the  limb  <rently  in  his  hands,  and  the  bone  seeks  its  socket  promptly  and 
without  distiirbance.  as  if  it  needed  only  the  opportunity  that  it  mig'ht  demon- 
strate its  willingness  to  return. 

"  AVc  must  understand  not  only  wdiat  muscles  and  ligaments  antagonize  the 
reduction,  if  we  would  be  most  successful,  l)ut  also  what  muscles,  by  beinnr  pro- 
voked to  contraction,  will  themselves  aid  in  the  reduction.  In  short,  to  beconn 
expert  bone-setters  in  the  department  of  dislocations,  one  must  possess  a  com- 
plete knowledire  of  the  ]diysioonomy  or  the  external  aspect  of  joints,  ac(pui-eil 
only  by  repeated  and  careful  examinations,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  anatomy 
and  functions  of  the  mus(des,  he  must  understand  thoroughly  the  ligaments,  he 
must  have  experience,  tact,  and  fertility  of  resource. 

••  Without  these  (|ualifications  he  will  do  better  never  to  undertake  to  treat 
dislocations,  since  he  is  constantly  liable  to  mistake  fractures  for  dislocations, 
and  dislocations  for  fractures;  he  wdl  sid)mit  a  sprained  wrist  to  violent  exten- 
sions, under  the  convicticm  that  the  joint  is  displaced;  he  will  mistake  natural 
projections  for  deformities,  and  fail  to  recognize  the  real  deformity  when  it  actu- 
ally exists  ;  he  will  leave  bones  unreduced,  fully  believing  that  they  are  reduced  ; 
and  he  will,  all  in  all.  within  a  few^  years  accomplish  vastly  more  evd  than  he  can 
ever  do  good.  Let  a  man  practise  any  other  Itranch  of  surgery,  if  he  wUl,  without 
experience  or  scientific  knowledge,  but  he  must  not  attempt  to  reduce  dislocated 
bones.  The  most  learned  and  the  most  skilful  we  shall  find  falling  into  error, 
embarrassed  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis,  or  successfully  resisted  by  the 
power  of  the  'op]iosing  agents;  what.  then,  can  be  expected  of  those  who  are 
both  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  but  fadures  and  disasters?"  (p.  493.) 

Ttmay  be  said,  in  a  few  w^ord.s,  that  the  particular  luxations  are  methodi-. 
cally  discussed  in  all  tlicir  aspects  of  diagnosis,  pathology,  prognosis,  and 
treatment,  with  unusual  care  and  fulness,  and  in  the  same  concise,  althougli 
generally  i)ers]dcuous  style,  which  characterizes  the  other  portions  of  the 
work.  The  various  questions  of  theory  and  practice  are  richly  illustrated 
with  numerous  American  cases,  many  of  which  had  been  under  the  personal 
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observation  of  the  author.  The  chapter  on  dislocations  of  the  spine  is  espe- 
cially interostinp:  in  this  resi)ect.  The  various  manipulating  ])rocesses  for 
different  dislocations  receive  a  full  share  of  attention.  The  history  of  the 
mode  of  reducing  dislocation  of  the  thigh,  in  connection  with  the  method 
and  demonstrations  of  Keid,  is  very  elaborately  drawn  up,  as  many  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  from  having  already  seen  the  substance  of  his  remarks 
on  the  sul)ject  in  the  journals. 

Viewing  Dr.  Hamilton's  work  once  more,  as  a  whole,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  few  matters  of  omission,  an  occasional  want  of  regard  for  minute- 
ness of  detail,  and,  in  some  instances,  rather  indiscriminate  quotations,  by 
which  authorities  of  little  value  and  doubtfnl  cases  are  cited  on  efjual  terms 
with  others  of  a  much  higher  class.  There  is  little  to  find  fault  with,  how- 
ever, in  comparison  with  what  is  entitled  to  high  praise,  and  we  sincerely 
congratulate  the  profession  of  the  United  States  on  the  appearance  of  such 
a  publication  from  one  of  their  number.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it 
as  an  original  work,  both  in  a  literary  and  scientific  point  of  view,  and  to 
esteem  it  as  a  valuable  guide  in  a  most  difficult  and  important  branch  of 
study  and  practice.  On  every  account,  therefore,  we  hope  that  it  may  soon 
be  widely  known  al^road  as  an  evidence  of  genuine  progress  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  further,  that  it  may  be  still  more  widely  known  at  home 
as  an  authoritative  teacher  from  which  every  one  may  profitably  learn,  and 
as  affording  an  example  of  honest,  well-directed,  and  untiring  industry  in 
authorship  which  every  surgeon  may  emulate.  E.  H. 


Art.  XVII. —  Tlie  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Instituted  1847.     Vol.  XII.     Philadelphia,  1859.     8vo.  pp.  722. 

The  articles  comprised  in  this  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  are  but  few  in  number.  By  two  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  those  on  Medical  Education,  and  on  Medical  Literature, 
no  reports  were  made  at  the  session  of  1859,  and  of  the  long  list  of  com- 
mittees appointed  at  previous  sessions  for  the  investigation  of  sjiecial  sub- 
jects, and  to  prepare  histories  of  the  meteorology,  and  epidemics  of  the 
several  sections  of  the  United  States,  from  five,  only,  were  reports  received. 

To  insure  the  efficiency,,  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Association 
as  a  scientific  body,  some  change  seems  to  be  required  in  the  plan  of  its 
proceedings.  The  system  now  pursued  of  referring  particular  subjects 
for  investigation  to  special  committees  of  one  member  each,  has  been  found 
by  experience  not  to  be  well  adapted  to  elicit  a  regular  series  of  valualjle 
communications  in  either  of  the  departments  of  medical  science.  It  is 
true  that  among  the  reports  heretofore  made  to  the  Association  by  its 
special  committees,  there  are  several  of  a  very  high  character.  These 
reports,  however,  we  suspect,  are  to  be  viewed  rather  as  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  their  respective  authors — with  whom  the  sul)jects  embraced  in 
them  had  been  favourite  specialities,  upon  the  investigation  of  which  their 
minds  had  been  engaged  for  some  time — than  as  immediate  results  of 
investigations  originated  and  accomi)lished  solely  at  the  instance  of  the 
Association.  It  would  be  better,  we  are  persuaded,  were  all  the  committees 
dispensed  with,  save,  perhaps,  the  preseiit  standing  committees,  and  such  as 
occasionally  shall  be  required  for  the  investigation  of  any  subject  that  may 
occur,  of  especial  interest.     We  believe  that  the  Association  could  rely,  with 
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entire  confulonco,  upon  the  presentation  of  valualjle  voluntary  coiitrihutions 
from  its  members,  were  its  sessions  so  eondueleil  as  to  alVord  sullieient  time 
for  the  free  ihsenssion  vif  (he  views  set  forth  in  sneh  eontril)ntions;  or  were 
tlie  rule  adopted  to  refer  them  to  snital)le  committees,  to  earefnily  examine 
them,  and  report  npuii  their  respective  merits:  no  i)ai)er  presented  to  llic 
Association,  at  any  of  its  sessions,  l)ein^  allowed  to  appear  in  the  jirintcd 
transactions  unless  the  same  has  received  the  favonral)le  verdict  of  ii  com- 
mittee of  reference. 

lh)W  far  the  interest  of  the  meetin,ii:s  of  the  Association  will  he  au<;mente(I, 
and  the  value  of  its  'J'ransdclioiis  insured  by  the  carrying-  out  of  the 
recommendation  adopted  at  its  last  session,  to  divide  it  into  sections,  time 
ah)ne  must  determine.  It  is  the  plan  which  is  already  ado|>ted  by  nearly  all 
other  scientilic  associations,  and  from  this  fact  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  it  has  been  found  to  work  well. 

A  concise,  but  very  terse  and  pointed  report  on  the  subject  of  Criminal 
Abortion,  investigated  with  a  view  to  its  general  sup])ression,  is  ]»resented 
by  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  Horatio  K.  Storer,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
chairman. 

The  rejiort  denounces,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  procurement  of 
abortion,  as  no  trilling  ollence  against  public  morality  and  decency — no 
mere  misdemeanor — no  unjustilialjle  risking  of  the  life  of  a  pregnant  female 
for  the  attainment  of  some  itaramount  good — but  a  crime  of  the  most 
heinous  character  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  it ;  being  no  less  than  a 
wanton  and  murderous  destruction  of  a  living  human  being ;  a  delil)erate 
taking  away  of  life,  justifiable  in  no  instance  by  any  defensible  motive,  nor 
counterbalanced  by  any  possible  benefit  that  can  result  from  it  under  any 
supposable  contingency  ;  but,  in  all  cases,  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude, 
deserving  of  unmitigated  detestation. 

There  can,  certainly,  be  no  surer  evidence  of  the  moral  decadence  of  a 
community  than  the  prevalence  in  its  midst  of  criminal  abortion,  and  the 
toleration  of  its  acknowledged  practitioners.  That  the  crime  has  fearfully 
increased  of  late  years  in  our  own  country,  more  especially  in  all  of  our 
larger  cities,  is  shown  by  the  clearest  and  most  incontestable  evidence.  So 
venial  an  offence  has  the  procurement  of  abortion  come  to  be  considered,  and 
so  readily  obtained  arc  the  means  for  its  aecorai)lishment,  that  it  is  resorted 
to  daily,  not  merely  by  such  as  would  conceal,  through  its  instrumentality, 
the  results  of  illicit  sexual  intercourse,  but  by  even  the  mothers  of  families, 
to  relieve  them  from  the  suffering  and  confinement  incident  to  childbirth, 
and  from  the  care,  the  responsibility,  and  the  expense  that  would  be  entailed 
upon  them  by  a  family  of  children. 

The  causes  of  this  general  demoralization  are  manifold.  While,  in  many 
instances  abortionism  is  the  legitimate  result  of  preceding  sinfulness,  from 
the  consequences  of  which  it  is  adopted  as  a  means  of  escape;  in  not  a  few 
cases  it  is  resorted  to  from  motives  based  in  utter  selfishness — a  selfishness 
so  debasing  and  denaturalizing  in  its  effects,  as  to  render  a  female  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  fruit  of  her  own  womb,  and  to  forego  the  pleasures — the  sweet 
and  holy  sympathies  of  maternity,  for  no  higher  object  than  to  administer 
to  her  personal  ease  and  comfort ;  or  to  enable  her  to  continue  without  hin- 
dcrance  or  restraint  in  the  path  of  folly. 

In  the  report  before  us,  three  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  preva- 
lence of  criminal  abortion  are  referred  to,  as  tho.se  with  which  the  medical 
profession  have  especially  to  do. 

The  first  is  a  widespread  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the  crime. 
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A  belief  existing,  even  among  mothers,  that  the  foetus  is  destitute  of  life 
previously  to  the  so-called  period  of  quickening. 

The  second  cause  is  the  popular  belief  that  the  medical  profession  is  itself 
careless  of  foetal  life.  That  is,  physicians,  without  being  knowingly  or 
intentionally  accessary  to  the  crime  of  criminal  abortion,  are  supposed  to  be, 
at  times,  liable  to  omit  the  precautions  or  means  adapted  to  prevent  its 
occurrence. 

The  third  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  defects  of  our  laws — both  common 
and  statute — in  their  non-recognition  of  the  actual  and  independent  exist- 
ence of  the  child  before  birth  as  a  living  being;  in  consecpience  of  which, 
conviction  for  the  crime  of  abortion  is  prevented  in  almost  every  instance. 
AVith  a  strange  inconsistency,  while  the  law  fully  acknowledges  the  exist- 
ence of  the  foetus  in  utero,  in  providing  for  its  civil  and  pecuniary  rights,  it 
fails  to  recognize  it  personally  and  as  criminally  affected,  denying  to  it  any 
protection  from  attempts  upon  its  life. 

The  evil  and  its  leading  causes  being  thus  exposed,  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  every  honest  member  of  our  profession  is  perfectly  plain. 

"  If  to  want  of  knowledge  on  a  medical  point,  the  slaughter  of  countless  children 
now  steadily  perpetrated  in  our  midst,  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  our  duty,  as  phy- 
sicians, and  as  good  and  true  men.  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  to  enlighten  this  ignorance. 

"  If  we  have  ever  been  thought  negligent  of  the  sanctity  of  fcetal  life,  the  means 
of  correcting  the  error  are  before  us.  If  we  have  ever  been  so  indeed,  there  are 
materials,  and  there  is  good  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  an  obstetric  code, 
which  rigorously  kept  to  the  standard  of  our  attainments  in  knowledge,  and 
generally  accepted  by  the  profession,  would  tend  to  prevent  such  unnecessary 
and  unjustihable  destruction  of  human  life. 

"  If  the  tenets  of  the  law,  here  unscientific,  unjust,  inhuman,  can  be  bettered — 
as  citizens,  and  to  the  best  of  our  abihty.  we  should  seek  this  end.  If  the  evi- 
dence on  this  point  is  especially  of  a  medical  character,  it  is  our  duty  to  proffer 
our  aid.  and.  in  so  important  a  matter  to  urge  it.  But  if,  as  is  also  true,  these 
great  fundamental,  and  fatal  defects  of  the  law  are  owing  to  doctrinal  errors  of 
the  profession  in  a  former  age,  it  devolves  upon  us,  by  every  bond  we  hold 
sacred,  by  our  reverence  for  the  fathers  in  medicine,  by  our  love  for  the  race, 
and  by  our  responsibility  as  accountable  beings,  to  see  these  errors  removed 
and  their  grievous  i-esults  abated." 

The  report  concludes  with  recommendation  of  the  following  resolutions 
for  adoption  by  the  Association  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  while  physicians  have  long  been  united  in  condemning  the 
act  of  producing  abortion,  -at  every  period  of  gestation,  except  as  necessary  for 
preserving  the  life  of  either  mother  or  child,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  As- 
sociation, in  view  of  the  prevalence  and  increasing  frequency  of  the  crime, 
publicly  to  enter  an  earnest  and  solemn  protest  against  such  unwarrantable  de- 
struction of  human  life. 

''  Eesolved.  That  in  pursuance  of  the  grand  and  noble  calling  we  profess,  the 
saving  of  human  Uves,  and  of  the  sacred'responsibiUties  thereby  devolving  upon 
us,  the  Association  present  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  several  legisla- 
tive assemblies  of  the  Union,  with  the  prayer  that  the  laws  by  which  the  crime 
of  procuring  abortion  is  attempted  to  be  controlled  may  be  revised,  and  that 
such  other  action  may  be  taken  in  the  premises  as  they  in  their  wisdom  may 
deem  necessary. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Association  request  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  va- 
rious State  Medical  Societies  in  pressing  this  subject  upon  the  legislatures  of 
their  respective  States,  and  that  the  President  and  Secretaries  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  hereby  authorized  to  carry  out,  by  memorial,  these  resolutions." 

A  most  able  report  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemics  of  Call- 
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fornia,  is  from  tlio  jioii  of  Dr.  Tliomiis  M.  Lopin,  of  Sncranionto.  'I'liorc 
are  few  pliicos  which,  in  rcspocl  to  the  etioh>!iv  Jiiid  ]);itlioh)j>y  of  disease, 
pri'si'iit  so  fruitful  juid  iiitcrrst  intra  lii'ld  for  olworvation,  as  doos  California. 
luinarkal)l('  in  tlic  contitrnration  of  its  surfacT,  in  its  Ljoolourical  conditions, 
in  its  varieties  of  climate,  in  the  character,  condition,  pursuits  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  crowds  who  first  Hocked  there  to  appropriate  its  g'olden  trea- 
sures, as  well  as  of  those  who  constitute  the  liulk  of  its  ]»resent  population, 
it  at  the  same  time  presents  hefore  our  vxi's.  the  rapid  transition  staj^os 
which,  in  this  country,  occur  "  between  the  rudeness  of  lirst  .settlements,  and 
the  metre  iriined  condition  of  countries  loufj  suhject  to  civilization.'' 

The  cliaracter  of  the  climate  of  California,  considered  in  a  {general  man- 
ner, may,  aceordinj?  to  Dr.  Ijofjan,  be  desifrnated  as  Asiatic.  In  the  greater 
portion  of  the  State,  the  temperature,  during  the  summer  season,  rises  in 
the  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  the  very  slight  amount  of  surface  moisture 
and  the  absence  of  clouds,  as  high  as  it  does  in  districts,  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  ten  or  twelve  degrees  further  south,  and  sinks  pro])ortionately  low 
during  the  night;  rendering  this  ))ortion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  cool  and 
chilly.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons — the  one  dry  and  the  other 
rainy.  The  lirst  embracing  the  months  of  October,  November,  December, 
January,  Fel»ruary,  March,  Ajtril,  and  May;  the  highest  amount  of  rain 
falling  during  the  last  winter,  and  (irst  two  spring  months.  The  dry  sea- 
son jtrevails  through  the  months  of  Juno,  July,  August  and  Se})tember, 
during  which  but  a  very  slight  amount  if  any  rain  occurs. 

"Although  the  thermometer,"  says  Dr.  L.,  "  has  been  known  to  fall  as  low  as 
33-  as  late  as  the  lOth  of  February,  still,  the  leafinji-  jirocoss  generally  cora- 
nicmes  during  the  lirst  week  of  Feliruary.  ami  is  coaipleled  at  a  temperature  not 
much  exc-eetling  that  of  the  mean  annual.  The  measure  of  heat  increases  very 
gradually  from  mouth  to  month;  indeed,  the  same  uniformity  of  temperature 
ol)taius  throughout  the  meteorological  seasons.  In  summer  the  greatest  vicissi- 
tuiles  of  lemi)erature  are  found  to  occur.  The  commencement  of  autumn  is 
([uite  similar  to  the  lieginniug  of  s})ring  in  its  mean  of  daily  temperature.  The 
earth  remaining  warmer  than  the  atmosidiere  under  the  decline  of  temperature, 
activity  is  jiartially  renewed,  after  the  drought  of  summer,  by  the  influence  of 
the  light  early  showers  of  October.  The  first  frosts  occur  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  the  decline  into  winter  is  prolonged  until  the  latter  pait  of 
December.  Ice  is  seldom  formed  liefore  the  beginning  of  January,  and  then 
rarely  remains  unthawed  for  twenty-four  consecutive  hours." 

In  a  general  point  of  view  the  climate  of  California  may  be  pronounced 
salutary.  For  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  and 
who  observe  the  leading  hygienic  precautions,  there  are  few  locations  in 
which  a  larger  amount  of  health  may  be,  with  certainty,  enjoyed.  Autumnal 
fever  prevails  every  year,  and,  occasionally,  as  in  1858,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent— but,  usually,  of  so  mild  a  character  and  so  amenable  to  treatment,  as 
seldom  to  terminate  fatally. 

The  causes  of  disease  have  heretofore  been,  according  to  Dr.  L.,  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  peculiar  meteorological  and  physical  conditions  of  the 
country,  modified  by  temperament.  The  varieties  of  disease — as  cholera, 
diarrhoea,  typhoid  fever,  etc. — formerly  met  with,  being  entirely  referable 
to  the  mode  of  life — the  l)ad  hygienic  condition  of  the  earlier  ])0])ulation. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  disappearance  of  these  diseases  have  cor- 
responded with  the  Increase  of  the  comforts  of,  and  ameliorations  generally 
in  the  conditions  of,  the  community. 

As  in  all  other  countries,  malarial  fever,  almost  unknown  in  the  early 
period  of  its  settlement,  has  developed  itself  in  California  with  the  increased 
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cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  general  advance  of  industry  and  civilization. 
In  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  however,  where  the  prevalence  of 
autumnal  fever  has  followed  upon  the  changes  induced  ))y  cultivation,  it 
has  been  the  result,  usually,  of  the  extermination  of  forests  and  the  clear- 
ing off  of  the  luxuriant  primeval  vegetation,  in  consequence  of  which 
land  that  had  been  previously  shielded  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  of  course 
saturated  with  moisture,  has  become  exposed  to  their  influence.  In  Cali- 
fornia, however,  districts  of  country,  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  naturally 
arid,  have  been  rendered  moist  and  malarious,  in  consequence  of  the  copious 
distribution  of  water  for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes. 

"  From  the  study  of  medical  topography  with  reference  to  autumnal  fever  in 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley,"  we  quote  from  the  report  before  us,  "we  find, 
according  to  Dr.  Drake,  that  it  is  a  safe  generahzation  to  conclude  that,  all 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  fever  prevails  most  where  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  is  greatest,  and  least  where  it  is  least.  In  valleys,  where  it  is 
washed  down  from  the  hills,  and  deposited  with  the  debris  of  rocks,  this  sub- 
stance rapidly  augments  itself  by  promoting  more  luxuriant  crops  of  vegetation. 
Whereas,  in  the  pine  lands  of  our  Southern  Atlantic  States,  it  is  small  in  quan- 
tity from  the  sandiness  of  the  surface,  just  as  it  is  in  our  desert  lands,  where  the 
fever  is  unknown. 

"Now,  with  respect  to  the  Sacramento  Valley,  we  iind  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  very  different  in  different  parts ;  for  its  production  depends  on  the  fer- 
tility of  the  sod,  and  on  the  temperature  and  moisture.  Where  these  elements  are 
all  present,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  rivers,  sloughs,  and  overflowed  lands, 
and  their  agency  is  not  counteracted  by  a  growth  of  tule  or  other  vegetation — 
there  we  always  find  more  or  less  of  fever  every  year ;  indeed,  it  is  an  endemic 
of  such  localities.  Especially  do  we  find  the  disease  most  constant  alons:  those 
river  courses,  whose  turbid  waters,  being  confined  in  the  dry  season  within  nar- 
row bounds,  leave  a  great  part  of  their  channels  uncovered,  and  thus  expose  an 
immense  amount  of  deposit  brought  down  from  the  washings  of  the  auriferous 
soil — as  the  Yuba,  the  Feather,  and  the  American  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
There  are,  however,  regions  of  our  valley  where  the  loose  upper  stratum  consists 
chiefly  of  the  debris  of  rocks  beneath,  or  of  the  deposits  of  the  debris  of  other 
rocks'  spread  over  the  surface  by  ancient  inundations,  and  likewise  tracts  in 
which  the  rocks  themselves  appear  at  the  surface,  and  from  the  general  dechvity 
of  the  land,  the  organic  matters  are  washed  off  by  the  rains  of  winter,  into  the 
innumerable  ravines  and  channels  of  creeks  and  rivers  with  which  the  face  o! 
the  country  is  diversified,  and  which  becoming  dried  up  in  summer,  the  whole 
region  has  remained  perfectly  healthy.  Since,  however,  the  introduction  of  water 
for  mining  purposes — the  digging  of  ditches,  the  building  of  dams,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  large  reservoirs — we  find  these  very  regions  subjected  to  the  disease ; 
and  this,  too,  we  find  to  be-in  perfect  accordance  with  all  that  has  been  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  where  intermittents  prevail.  For  it  appears  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  efficient  cause,  be  it  malaria  or  whatever  we  please  to 
term  it,  that  there  should  be  a  surface  capable  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  this 
surface  should  be  flooded  and  soaked  with  water,  and  then  dried ;  and  the  higher 
the  temperature,  and  the  quicker  the  drying  process,  the  more  powerful — more 
probably  because  more  plentiful — is  the  effect.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  legiti- 
mate, that  decaying  organic  matter  brought  and  deposited  in  various  directions, 
in  a  condition  and  under  circumstances  most  favourable  to  decomposition,  has 
been  instrumental  in  occasioning  the  late  epidemic  (that  of  18.58)  in  California. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  this  decaying  organic  matter  co-operates  with  the  other 
essentially  necessary  conditions,  beat  and  moisture,  in  the  production  of  the 
morbific  effect,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge,  nor  would  the  discussion  of  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  been  framed  in  relation  thereto,  inure  to  any  prac- 
tical good.  It  may  supply  the  material  out  of  which  a  poisonous  gas  is  formed, 
as  maintained  by  some,  or  it  may  prove  a  nidus  or  hot-bed  for  animalcules,  or 
vegetable  germs,  according  to  the  theories  of  others.  In  either  case,  we  know 
the  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  give  it  efficiency.     As  long  as  these  condi- 
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tions  coexist,  certain  eU'ects  ure  prmliu-ed  ;  interrupt,  counteract  tlieir  coefli- 
eiencv.  and  tlie  |n<il)al>ility  is  we  n\ay  never  ul'terwanl  iiear  of  such  another 
wide-spread  epidemic  as  (tluit  oflt^j^i)  we  have  been  studying  in  its  etioUiiiv." 

In  the  course  of  tlie  history  jriveu  in  the  report  before  us  of  tlie  epideuiie 
of  intermittent  lever  which,  in  the  antuinn  of  1S5S,  ]trevnile(l  so  extensively 
thrnnjilioiit  ('aiifornia.  Dr.  Loiran  presents  some  judicious  remarks  in  rehi- 
tion  to  the  character  and  manatienient  of  the  disease,  wliich  will  apply 
etiually  to  malarial  fevers  j^euerally,  wherever  these  ])revail  annually  as  wide- 
spread endemies.  There  is  nothinjr,  it  is  true,  in  the  renuirks  of  Dr.  L. 
tliat  ean  lie  considered  as  particularly  novel ;  they  reveal  no  new  facts  in 
reference  to  the  pathology  of  these  affections;  no  develojimeut  of  any  new 
therapeutical  jilan  or  means  for  their  treatment;  they,  however,  recall 
attention  to  ])rinciples  and  rules  of  practice  that  had  become  in  a  great 
measure  forgotten,  if  not  entirely  ignored. 

AVe  pass  by  the  report  which  follows,  "On  a  Uniform  Plan  for  Kegis- 
tratiiin  Reports  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,"  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Sutlon, 
of  Kentucky,  as  we  have  already  one  which  occurs  ])reviously,  "On  CJovern- 
luent  Meteorological  Reports,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Richard  ]I.  Coolidge;  not 
liccause  of  any  want  of  interest  or  of  value  in  these  reports,  but  from  the 
inipossiljility  of  ])reseuting  any  satisfactory  summary  of  either  of  them.  The 
views  presented  in  both  appear  to  us  judicious,  and  adapted,  if  carried  out, 
to  secure  a  valuable  series  of  statistics.  We  would  ])ress  the  report  of  Dr. 
Sutton  more  especially  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
generally.  They  having  the  power  within  their  own  hands  of  inaugurating 
in  every  portion  of  the  United  States  a  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  in  accordance  with  the  ])lan  recommended  I)y  its  author. 

The  next  report  in  order  is  "On  the  Tojiography  and  Epidemic  Diseases 
of  ^lichigan."     It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Beech. 

In  respect  to  its  medical  toi)ogra))hy.  Dr.  B.  divides  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan into  three  sections.  The  lirst  embracing  the  uorthern  peninsula.  This 
district  has  a  climate  whose  salubrity  renders  it  an  admirable  resort  for  that 
class  of  invalids  in  whom  the  depressing  influences  of  heat  and  humidity 
have  so  far  deranged  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs,  as  to  lay  them 
open  to  the  attacks  of  acute  disease  when  they  remain  exposed  to  the 
annual  changes  which  occur  in  the  lower  latitudes  and  inferior  altitudes. 
The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  district  has  been  noticed  by  every 
observer.  Malaria  is  there  unknown,  and  the  summer  solstice  never  brings 
with  it  its  enervating  blight.  The  only  epidemic  visitation  experienced  by 
the  white  inhabitants,  of  which  Dr.  B.  has  obtained  information,  was  that 
of  typhus  fever,  which,  according  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Pitcher,  prevailed 
at  Fort  Brady,  in  the  years  1826  and  1827. 

The  second  of  the  three  sections  referred  to  by  Dr.  B.  includes  that  por- 
tion of  the  southern  ]ieninsula  of  Michigan  which  lies  north  of  the  valley 
of  Au  Sable  and  the  Manistee  River.  This  section,  we  are  told,  is  but  little 
inferior  to  the  former  in  point  of  salubrity.  The  atmosphere  is  usually  dry, 
while  the  temperature  is  not  high,  excejiting  under  the  direct  rays  of  nearly 
the  mid-day  sun.  The  character  of  the  diseases  which  occur  in  this  second 
section,  and  the  season  of  their  greatest  jirevalence,  correspond  in  some 
degree  with  those  of  the  distinctly  malarious  regions.  Aside  from  the 
charms  of  the  scenery  about  Lake  Superior,  and  the  conveniences  of  sojourn, 
it  is  very  probable,  Dr.  B.  remarks,  that  it  is  a  more  desirable  residence  for 
invalids  than  the  northern  peninsula. 

The  third  section,  according  to  the  division  suggested  by  the  reporter, 
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comprises  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  State.  It  borders  closely 
upon  the  epidemic  zone,  althou<2;h  still  beyond  the  range  of  the  more  de- 
structive of  the  epidemic  maladies. 

"A  rich  alluvial  soil,  a  large  portion  of  wliicli  is  deeply  covered  with  an 
exceedingly  porous  vegetable  mould,  and  watered  or  drained  by  streams  but 
slightly  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  affords  unquestionably  sources 
of  humidity  at  temperatures  in  summer,  which  favour  decomposition  less  rapid, 
it  is  true,  but  equally  certain  as  in  the  torrid  zone." 

"Scarcely  a  stream  exists  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  which  does 
not  in  every  few  mdes  of  its  course  widen  into  a  lakelet  of  several  hundred  acres, 
skirted  on  one  or  more  sides  by  savannas  which  might  diversify  and  adorn  the 
landscape  without  noxious  influence,  if  properly  cleared  and  drained ;  but  which 
too  frequently  have  been  inundated  by  a  mill-dam  at  the  debouchr.  converting 
the  semi-aquatic  trees  and  grasses  into  vast  rotten  quagmires,  to  be  left  unco- 
vered and  seethe  in  the  summer's  sun,  germinating  diseases,  like  Python  of 
Egyptian  fable,  to  encircle  its  sallow  victims  in  folds  of  endemics  and  epi- 
demics." 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  endemics  of  typhus  fever  described  by 
Dr.  Pitcher  asoccurring  at  Fort  Brady  in  the  years  1826  and  1827. 

"In  these  two  epidemics  there  were  most  dissimilar  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  first  visited  a  section  proverbially  healthy,  intensely  cold  weather  prevading, 
and  neither  want  nor  other  depressing  causes  being  known,  nor  any  possibility 
of  importation.  The  latter  in  a  humid  locality,  in  a  hot  summer,  and  among  a 
portion  of  population  imperfectly  cared  for,  in  a  city  whose  accommodations 
were  certainly  not  at  that  time  above  the  demands  of  necessity." 

Dr.  Bailey  describes  an  epidemic  of  a  typhoid  character,  which  prevailed 
chiefly  among  children,  in  Lapeer  County,  in  1841,  and  another  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  population  generally  throughout  the  middle  and  southern 
portions  of  the  State  in  the  year  1848.  A  similar  fever  is  noticed  by  Dr. 
Peyry,  of  Washtenaw  County,  as  having  prevailed  in  T^orthfield  and  Saline 
during  the  spring  of  185.5.  In  various  other  parts  of  the  State  typhoid 
fever  is  described  as  having  occurred  in  different  years  under  certain  anoma- 
lous forms.  The  description  furnished  us  of  the  general  characteristics 
presented  by  the  fever,  as  it  appeared  in  these  epidemic  visitations,  would 
lead  us  to  sus^DCct  that  the  disease  described  as  typhus  fever  was,  in  some  of 
them  at  least,  the  affection  known  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  That  it 
bore  all  features  of  the  latter,  in  certain  localities,  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Peyry 
in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  observed  by  him. 

Dr.  Bailey  notices  a  severe  and  fatal  epidemic  that  prevailed  in  different 
portions  of  the  State  diJring  the  early  period  of  1848,  but  especially  in 
Almont  and  Detroit. 

"The  winter,"  he  says,  "was  an  'open  one,'  there  being  a  thaw  every  fourteen 
days,  when  what  little  snow  had  fallen  would  melt  off,  leaving  the  ground  wet. 
As  soon  as  the  wind  commenced  blowing  from  the  south  every  one  would  begin 
to  complain  of  chilliness.  On  exposure  to  the  wind,  a  sense  of  coldness  would 
pervade  the  whole  body,  attended  with  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  producing  an  inclination  to  draw  the  head  back.  A  person  would  feel, 
only  to  a  greater  degree,  all  the  symptoms  usually  called  '  aguish.'  Attending 
this  coldness  was  a  cool,  clammy  sweat,  especially  on  the  lower  limbs,  and  severe 
pains  from  the  knees  down." 

If  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  within  twenty-four 
hours  a  severe  pain  began  to  be  felt  in  some  part  of  the  body,  generally  in 
a  joint — as  of  the  great  toe,  the  knee,  the  hip,  etc. — which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  intense  headache,  great  coldness  of  surface,  redness  of  eyes,  rigors, 
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ami  other  iiulii'atioiis  of  jjroat  ili'prossion.  Tho  piilso  liccaiuc  slutrtjish,  and 
slowor  tliaii  luitunil — it  was  rallicr  full  in  some  cases,  but  always  easily 
comitiTssi'il ;  the  tonp:uo  was  pale  or  of  a  leaden  hue,  and  s])oiigy  or  Hal)l)y, 
hut  seldom  coated.  In  most  cases  reaction  took  i)lace  witliin  a  few  hours. 
Occasionally  the  patient  would  sink  into  a  comatose  state,  and  die  under 
all  the  appearances  of  compression  of  the  hniin.  The  amount  of  feiirile 
excitement  which  succeeded  the  cold  stajre  was  proportionate  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  latter.  It  usually  passed  off  in  ii  \'v\v  hours  with  a  jirofnse 
sweat,  leavinj;  the  patient  free  from  pain,  hut  much  debilitated.  If  the 
course  of  the  disease  was  still  uninlerfered  with  by  remedial  measures,  after 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  another  chill  would  occur,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded by  reaction  as  before,  attended  with  delirium  and  other  more  severe 
symptoms  than  the  ))revious  exacerbation,  'i'his  would  <!:o  off  with  i)er- 
spiration;  and  if  the  proper  remedies  were  still  withheld,  a  third  paroxysm 
would  occur  at  an  interval  six  hours  less  than  the  lirst.  With  few  excep- 
tions, death  took  ])lace  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  third  paro.xysra. 

In  many  ca.ses  the  symi)toms  of  the  first  ])aro.\ysm  were  so  slight  as  to 
induce  the  ])atient  to  consider  them  of  triflinp;  importance,  no  uneasiness 
being  exj)erienced  by  him  until  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  second  paroxysm. 
During  the  latter,  delirium  and  all  the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of 
congestion  of  the  brain  would  usually  supervene,  such  as  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  strabismus,  convulsions,  and  in  some  cases  a  firm  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  sjdne  and  those  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  limbs, 
causing  the  body  to  become  bent  backwards  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  the 
occiitnt  and  heels  alone  touching  the  bed  as  the  ])atient  lay  upon  his  back. 
Occasionally  the  spasmodic  symptoms  resembled  those  of  chorea  or  of  opis- 
thotonos. After  a  third  })aro.\ysm,  uniformly,  the  congestive  symi)toms 
became  permanent,  or  only  interrupted  occasionally  by  an  exacerbation  of 
the  convulsive  phenomena,  occurring  at  some  particular  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  usually  at  night.  There  was  little  derangement  detected 
of  the  stomach  or  the  other  assimilative  organs  on  the  iirst  attack  of  the 
disease;  subsequently,  however,  constipation  set  in,  with  scantiness  of  urine 
and  of  the  other  secretions.  Puerperal  females,  we  are  told,  were  especially 
lial)le  to  be  attacked  by  the  epidemic  during  the  winter  season.  The  initial 
chill  was  generally  experienced  about  the  third  day  after  confinement.  So 
common  an  occurrence  is  a  more  or  less  decided  chill  at  this  period,  when 
the  secretion  of  milk  commences,  that  at  first  its  serious  import  was  over- 
looked, and,  the  true  character  of  the  case  not  being  understood,  a  second 
chill  would  be  allowed  to  ensue,  accompanied  by  all  the  formidable  pheno- 
mena indicative  of  cerebral  disease. 

The  degree  of  severity,  both  in  the  attack  and  subsequent  symptoms, 
varied  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  temperament,  and  pre- 
vious habits  of  the  patient.  The  disease  attacked  most  usually  individuals 
of  adult  age,  of  the  male  sex,  and  who  were  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  and  of  irregular  habits. 

Examination  after  death  revealed  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
with  pus  in  the  points  w^here  the  extravasation  first  took  i)lace,  which  was 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  generally  lying  upon  the  cerebellum  at  different 
places.  Dr.  B.  states  that  it  was  impossible,  in  any  case  he  examined,  to 
determine  the  exact  spot  where  the  lesion  occurred.  The  spinal  cord  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  examined. 

When  cases  of  the  disease  came  early  under  treatment,  they  yielded  readily 
to  simple  remedies.     Usually  the  patient  was  covered  up  in  bed,  with  sina- 
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pisras  to  the  ankles,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  inside  of  the  thighs.  Hot  bricks 
wrapped  in  wet  cloths  were  applied  around  different  parts  of  the  l)ody, 
particularly  of  those  places  where  severe  pain  was  experienced,  and  bladders 
containiug  snow  or  powdered  ice  upon  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck.  As 
soon  as  the  extremities  became  warm,  and  the  circulation  equalized,  the 
patient  would  experience  relief,  and  commence  to  sweat.  Quinine,  combined 
with  opium,  capsicum,  or  other  remedy  indicated  by  the  particular  symptoms 
and  circumstances  of  each  case,  was  given  to  the  extent  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  grains,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  every  two  or  three  hours, 
until  the  period  of  the  night  paroxysm  had  passed.  In  cases  attended  with 
collajjse,  brandy  and  other  stimulants  were  required  to  be  given  freely.  It 
was  generally  found  advisable  to  aj)ply  warmth  to  the  extremities,  and  em- 
ploy other  means  to  prevent  a  second  attack,  half  an  hour  or  more  Ijefore 
it  is  expected  to  occur.  When  alteratives  were  indicated,  they  were  combined 
with  the  antiperiodic  remedies,  or  withheld  until  the  paroxysms  were  sus- 
pended. In  most  cases,  during  the  first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  the 
tongue  was  clean  and  pale,  and  no  vomiting  or  other  derangement  of  stomach 
was  observed;  but  subsequently,  in  some  cases,  the  tongue  would  become 
coated,  or  red  and  dry,  when  the  case  was  treated  on  general  therapeutic 
principles. 

"It  was  a  common  thing."  says  Dr.  B.,  "to  meet  people  in  the  street  complain- 
ing of  the  peculiar  coldness  and  pain  in  the  neck  above  mentioned,  and  in  such 
cases  we  were  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  quinine,  thirty  grains,  divided  into  six 
doses,  combined  with  capsicum  or  piperine.  one  to  be  taken  every  two  hours, 
with  as  much  brandy  as  could  be  borne  without  affecting  the  head — and  it  was 
astonishing  how  much  could  be  taken  without  producing  intoxication. 

"Bleeding  was  tried  in  two  cases  attended  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  but 
with  bad  rather  than  good  effect.  The  only  hope  of  saving  the  Ufe  of  the  patient 
was  to  get  the  disease  under  control  before  the  occurrence  of  the  second  par- 
oxysm." 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  always  sustained  a  high  reputation — and. 
Dr.  B.  is  convinced,  deservedly  so — as  a  residence  for  such  as  possess  a 
decided  predisposition  to  phthisis  pulmonalis.  It  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
marked, and  the  truth  of  the  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
Dr.  B.,  that  individuals  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  of  marked 
hereditary  or  acquired  tuberculous  diathesis,  usually  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  malady  while  residing  in  Michigan  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  before  immigration,  or  than  members  of  their  own  families  who  remain 
at  home.  They  would  appear  also  less  liable  to  transmit  the  tuberculous 
taint  to  their  offspring. 

"  With  full  conviction,"  remarks  Dr.  B.,  "  of  the  general  correctness  of  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  work  on  'the  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Yalleyof 
North  America,'  we  have  not  found  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  colder 
regions  upon  consumptives,  substantiated  by  the  reports  of  invalids,  except 
where  the  effect  of  purulent  absorption,  or  other  depressing  influences,  were 
diminished  for  a  time,  through  the  additional  vigor  given  to  the  circulation  by 
a  journey,  and  the  early  periods  of  sojourn  in  Lake  Superior  regions.  Tubercu- 
lous patients  returning  to  the  southern  portions  of  the  State  from  there,  appear 
to  have  declined  rapidly  after  the  excitement  of  new  scenes  had  passed ;  and, 
although  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  would  render  insensible,  and  undoubtedly 
diminish  the  perspiration  which  had  bathed  the  skin  in  more  humid  climates, 
and  the  appetite  generally  improves,  still  the  cough  often  became  more  irritating, 
and  pleuritic  pains  more  troublesome,  sometimes  demanding  a  hasty  retreat." 

Tlie  fact  of  the  extreme  infrequeucy  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  indeed 
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of  tulKMVulosis  fjcnorally,  amonuj  (lio  iiilml)itantsof  cold,  dry,  equable  dimnlos, 
is  inc()ntestal)lycstal)lislie{l  liy  a  series  of  tlie  most  reliable  statisties  collected 
l)y  dilVcrent  observers,  williiii  the  jmst  few  years,  and  many  striking;  and  well- 
autliciiticated  facts  wovdd  even  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  individuals  who  are 
striMiuly  pre<lis]>osed  to  tuliermlosis,  a  residence  in  a  climate  as  we  have  just 
descriltcd,  will  so  far  ward  olVtlie  occurrence  of  ]>uhnonary  consum})tion  as 
to  enal)le  them  to  ])ursue  without  impediment  any  active  occupation,  their 
lives  l)ein<!:  extended  to  the  ordinary  limits  of  huninn  existence,  lint  we 
liave  no  reason  for  su|)i)osinjjj  that  a  cold  climate,  however  dry  and  ecpiable, 
would  prove  a  ])roper  one  for  ]iatients  who  are  actually  labourini!;  under  pul- 
niomiry  consumption.  With  the  views  we  entertain  in  respect  to  the  i)atho- 
loiry  of  jmlmonary  consum])tion,  we  should  anticipate  that  an  increase 
rather  than  a  diminution  of  the  disease  woidd  be  caused  by  the  removal  of 
the  jiatient  in  whom  it  had  already  developed  itself  from  a  mild,  warm,  or 
even  hot  climate,  into  a  cold,  althout-'h  ccjuable  and  dry  climate,  thouji;h  wc 
believe  that  the  evil  influence  of  such  a  climate  would  be  far  less  than  that 
of  a  cold,  damp,  variable  one. 

The  only  paper  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is  one  by  Dv.  Joseph  Jones, 
of  the  Medical  Colle<re  of  Geor<>-ia,  entitled,  "Observations  on  some  of  the 
Physical,  Chemical,  I'hysiological,  and  Patholotrical  Phenomena  of  Malarial 
Fever."  It  is  a  production  of  very  larj^c  pretensions,  extcndinjif  over  a 
wide,  almost  limitless  field  of  intpiiry  ;  and  occupying  ui)wards  of  four  hun- 
dred ])ages  of  the  jircsent  volume  of  Tran^artioni<. 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  we  were  inclined  to  enter  upon  the  task, 
to  do  justice  to  a  theme  so  vast  as  that  discussed  by  Dr.  Jones,  in  a  review 
or  analysis  of  any  reasonal)le  limits.  His  first  chapter,  alone,  which  treats 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  exterior  universe — the  relations  of  astronomical, 
terrestrial,  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  phenomena,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  })hysiological  and  pathological  investigations  established 
by  the  relations  of  man  to  the  exterior  universe,  opens  out  before  us  a  field 
of  incjuiry  so  extensive,  and  intricate,  that  even  a  superficial  glance  at  its 
leading  propositions,  and  the  facts  and  reasoning  upon  which  they  are 
based,  would  extend  our  notice  far  beyond  all  reasonable  limits. 

The  essay  of  Dr.  Jones  is  unquestionably,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  able 
and  instructive  one.  Some  few  of  the  general  propositions  of  the  author 
can  be  viewed,  it  is  true,  in  no  other  light  than  as  mere  truisms,  dressed  up 
in  a  somewhat  new  phraseology,  and  most  diffusively  set  forth  ;  while  others 
are  but  of  doubtful  accuracy,  and  several  are  expressed  in  terms  too  loose 
and  indefinite  to  convey  any  clear  and  positive  idea. 

The  foregoing  remarks  a])ply  more  especially  to  the  general  matter  con- 
tained in  the  first  three  chapters.  Those  portions  of  the  essay  which  treat 
of  the  changes  the  blood  undergoes  in  malarial  fever — the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  several  types  of  this  disease — the  coinparisou  of  the  morbid 
changes  detected  after  death,  with  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  disease 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  with  similar  changes  in  other  maladies,  and 
with  the  condition  of  the  diseased  organs,  tissues,  and  apparatus  in  the 
normal  state,  are  marked  by  a  closer  process  of  reasoning;  the  conclusions 
being  sustained,  also,  by  a  series  of  more  pertinent,  positive,  and  definite 
observations.  In  the  elucidation  of  the  important  questions  embraced  in 
the  three  concluding  chapters  of  the  essay,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Dr. 
Jones  has  exhibited  no  common  ability,  and  not  a  little  research ;  every  por- 
tion of  these  chapters  is  marked  by  extended  and  careful  observation,  and, 
in  most  instances,  by  a  spirit  of  cautious  induction.     They  are  throughout 
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most  interesting  and  instmctive.  Altliodgli  we  cannot  give  assent  to  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  premises  assumed  l)v  the  author,  nor  to  the  entire  legiti- 
macy of  all  his  eouclosions,  yet  we  feel  very  confident  that  no  one  can  rise 
from  the  attentive  study  of  the  essay  without  having  acquired  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  pathology,  generally  speaking,  of  malarial  fever  than  he 
before  possessed. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  offer  an  analysis  of  the  several  premises  which 
Dr.  J.  believes  that  he  has  established,  nor  can  we  attempt  to  follow  him  in 
the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  he  is  led  to  the  pathological  conclusions 
he  advocates.  The  utmost  wp  can  do  is  to  present  a  general  summary  of 
the  more  prominent  of  his  leading  conelosions,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  his 
own  words. 

In  relation  to  the  changes  the  blood  undergoes  in  malarial  fever,  Dr. 
J.  believes  that  the  observations  he  has  adduced  prove  its  coloured  cor- 
puscles, together  with  its  albumen,  to  lie  diminished,  whilst  the  extriictive 
matters  of  the  serum  are  increased,  and  that  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  these 
changes  correspond  with  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  disease.  The  de- 
struction of  the  coloured  blood-corpusc-les  being  more  uniformly  observed 
and  more  rapidly  accomplished  in  malarial  fever  than  in  any  other  acute 
affection.  The  destruction  is  effected  mainly  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  The 
fixed  saline  constituents  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  also,  are  shown,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  J.,  by  the  same  series  of  observations,  to  be  often  diminished  in 
malarial  fever.  The  alteration  and  destruction  of  the  coloured  blood-cor- 
pnscles  are  invariably  attended,  Dr.  J.  affirms,  by  aberrated  muscular  and 
nervous  action. 

The  destruction  of  its  coloured  corpuscles  is  not  the  only  change  the 
blood  undergoes  in  the  liver ;  Dr.  J.  has  found  that  daring  malarial  fever 
animal  starch  accumulates  in  that  organ,  whilst  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  absence  of  grape  sugar. 

In  malarial  fevers,  and  in  fever  generally,  he  remarks,  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  is  rarely  increased.  It  either  remains  within  its  normal  limits,  or  is 
diminished  in  quantity.  So  far  as  his  observations  extend,  the  amount  of 
the  diminution  of  the  fibrin  corresponds  with  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

These  changes  in  the  blood,  and  the  resulting  modifications  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  solids.  Dr.  J.  believes  to  take  place  in  those  who  have  been 
subjected  to  the  morbific  influence  of  the  malarial  poison,  before  any  of  the 
phenomena  constituting  the  disease  termed  fever  have  developed  themselves 
— to  a  sufficient  extent  to  attract  attention — constituting  what  he  denomi- 
nates the  malarial  cachexy?  He  denies  that,  in  malarial  fever,  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  is  the  seat  of  irritation  or  of  inflammation,  provided  these 
terms  be  limited  to  the  meaning  commonly  adopted  ;  but  that  when  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  do  oc-ctir  in  the  progress 
of  the  fevers  referred  to,  they  are  strictly  accidental  phenomena,  and  by  no 
means  dependent  upon  the  definite  and  uniform  action  of  the  malarial  poison. 

The  following  is  the  rationale,  according  to  Dr.  J.,  of  the  phenomena 
which  constitute  a  paroxysm  of  malarial  fever  as  exhibited  in  its  most  com- 
mon and  regular  form,  that  of  an  intermittent  : — 

'•  The  poison,  as  we  have  demonstrated  in  the  chapter  on  the  blood,  first  alters 
the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  interferes  with  the  actions  and  secretions  of 
those  organs  which  elaborate  the  blood,  before  producing  any  perceptible  changes 
in  the  phenomena  of  either  the  sympathetic  or  cerebro-spinal  systems,  this  alter- 
ation of  the  blood  progresses  until  a  point  is  reached,  where  either  such  com- 
pomids  are  generated  in  the  cvcle  of  chemical  changes,  induced  by  the  malarial 
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poison,  nr  tlio  cotisfitucnts  of  tlic  hlood.osjtcciiilly  Iho  rolonrod  hlootl-corpiisclos 
aiul  lilniii.  l>i>coinc  so  iillorcil  that  liisturlmiices  iiro  prodnccd  in  the  cluMnical 
chanirrs  liy  which  the  rai)illary  <.-iitiihition  is  niaintainiMl,  and  as  a  ncct'ssary 
c'onsi'i|iu'nci',  thi'  action  of  the  heart,  which  depends  as  all  other  ninsciilar  action.^ 
thi.  upon  tlie  chemical  chani,^'s  in  the  capillaries,  is  iniiieded,  ami  tlie  blood  gene- 
rally stairnatos  in  the  capillaries,  ami  accumulates  in  the  Inrjic  bloodvessels  of 
the  trunk  and  internal  ori..rans,  and  the  temperature  of  tlie  extremities,  due  to 
the  chemical  chanires  of  the  Mood  in  the  ca|)illaries  and  the  surrounding^  tissues. 
sinks  far  l)elow  tlie  nornnil  standanl;  this  arrest  of  the  capillary  ciiculation  in 
the  extremities,  and  prol)al)ly  also,  in  the  luntrs.  is  attended  by  the  retention  of 
the  products  of  excretion,  as  carbonic  acid,  and  the  nuitters  thrown  otf  from  the 
skin  and  kidni'ys  :  these  excrementilious  olVcndin^-  mattens.  together  wilii  the 
produits  resulting  from  the  perverted  (diemical  changes,  due  in  part  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  many  degrees  below  the  normal 
standard,  .stimulate  the  sympathetic  and  cerehro-s])inal  nervous  .system;  the 
sensation  of  cold  is  felt,  attended  by  twitching  and  jum]ting  of  the  muscles,  en- 
tirely beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  because  they  are  due  to  aberrated  muscular 
and  nervous  action,  arising  from  disturbances  in  tlie  capillary  circulation,  and 
from  the  action  of  the  jx-rverted  elements  of  the  blood,  the  respiration  is  aroused, 
more  oxygen  is  introduced,  ami  th(>  temix-rature  of  the  trunk  elevated,  provided 
the  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  have  not  proceeded  too  far,  or 
the  nervous  system  been  so  overwhelmed,  either  by  the  action  of  the  altered 
products,  or  of  the  malarial  poison,  that  they  cannot  respond  to  the  excitation 
produced  by  the  altered  and  retained  pnMluctions;  the  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  trunk  is  attended  by  more  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  heart  and  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  consecpiently  by  a  more  rapid 
and  ])owerful  action  of  the  heart  and  generation  of  nervous  force,  the  oxygen  is 
introduced  and  distributed  with  greater  rapidity,  the  chemical  changes  in  the 
capillaries  arc  again  excited,  the  cajjillary  circulation  is  linst  restored  in  the 
trunk,  and  then  in  the  extremities,  the  elevation  of  temperature  becomes  general, 
and  we  have  the  phenomena  called  fever." 

During  the  active  chemical  changes  of  fever,  the  malarial  poi.son  and  the 
altered  products  of  the  blood  are  drawn  into  the  round  of  chemical  change, 
physically  and  chemically  altered,  and  are  finally  thrown  off  from  the  lungs, 
skin,  kidneys,  and  intestinal  canal.  After  the  removal  of  these  offending 
products,  the  excitants  of  the  sympathetic  and  cercbro-s[)inal  system,  after 
the  system  has  been  purified,  as  if  by  lire,  then  the  nervous  system  returns 
back  to  the  normal  exercise  of  its  functions  ;  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
heart  diminish;  the  panting,  full  respiration  subsides  into  the  calm  regu- 
larity of  health ;  the  temperature,  both  in  the  trunk  and  in  the  extremities, 
returns  to  the  normal  standard,  and  we  have  what  is  called  the  remission 
of  fever. 

"  If  remedies  have  been  applied  which  effect  the  permanent  alteration,  and  de- 
struction, and  removal  of  the  malarial  poison,  there  is  no  return  of  the  chill, 
succeeded  by  fever.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poison  has  not  thus  been  re- 
moved, the  same  round  of  phenomena  is  repeated.  th(!  blood  is  again  altered, 
the  capillary  circulation  is  again  retarded,  and  the  whole  round  of  phenomena 
are  repeated." 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  colour  of  the  liver  during  malarial 
fever,  is  referred,  by  Dr.  J.,  to  changes  in  the  amount  and  ])hysical  and 
chemical  constitution  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  organ,  and  to 
the  physical  and  chemical  changes  in  the  bile,  and  the  contents  of  the 
secretory  apparatus. 

Alterations  of  the  spleen  are  laid  down  by  Dr.  J.  as  among  the  very 
first  of  the  pathological  effects  of  the  malarial  poison,  and  previously  to 
the  development  of  the  phenomena  constituting  the  febrile  paroxysm.    The 
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alterations  consist  chiefly  in  the  engorg'enient  of  the  spleen  with  blood,  the 
softening  of  its  texture,  and  rupture,  in  many  places,  of  the  trabeculai. 

The  following  propositions  are  laid  down  by  Dr.  J.  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain ])heuomena  characteristic  of  the  several  forms  of  malarial  fever. 

"  I.  During  the  cold  stage  {dull)  there  is  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  full,  rapid  respi- 
ration, and  a  hot  trunk  and  cold  extremities. 

•'  n.  During  the  cold  stage,  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  is  reduced  far 
below  that  of  the  trunk,  and  even  below  the  standard  of  health,  because  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  bloodvessels  and  capillaries  is  feeble. 

"111.  The  diminution  of  the  capillary  circulation  and  reduction  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  extremities,  precede  the  aberrated  nervous  and  muscular  phe- 
nomena denominated  chill. 

'•  lY.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  during  the  cold  stage,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  ecpialization  of  the  circulation  and  temperature. 

"V.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  during  the  cold  stage  (stage  of 
equalization  of  the  circulation  and  chemical  action),  the  milder  and  shorter 
will  be  the  attack  as  a  general  rule,  provided  there  be  no  complication,  as  con- 
gestion of  the  brain. 

"  YI.  In  malarial  fever  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  state  of  the  skin, 
pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  of  the  extremities  and  trunk. 

••  YII.  The  phenomena  of  the  cold  stage,  preceding  the  hot  stage  of  remittent 
fever,  are  simdar  to  those  of  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever. 

"  YIII.  The  most  important  difference  between  the  cold  stage  of  remittent, 
and  that  oi  intermittent  fever,  is  a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  cold  stage  of  remittent  fever,  are  more  protracted  than  those  of 
intermittent  fever,  the  sympathetic  system  is  not  so  rapidly  aroused,  and  the 
circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  extremities  is  not  so  rapidly  restored  in  re- 
mittent as  in  intermittent  fever. 

"  IX.  In  remittent  as  in  intermittent  fever,  the  increase  of  the  action  of  the  pulse 
and  respiration  is  attended  by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  the  elevation  of 
temperature  corresponds  more  accurately  with  the  increased  actions  of  the  cir- 
culatory and  respiratory  systems  in  intermittent  than  in  remittent  fever — that  is, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  are  more  accelerated  in  remittent  fever,  whilst  the  tem- 
perature does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  intermittent  fever. 

"  X.  The  elevation  of  the  temperature  is  more  persistent  in  remittent  than  in 
intermittent  fever. 

"  XL  The  pain  upon  pressure  of  the  epigastrium  is  more  acute,  and  the  vomit- 
ing more  obstinate,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  more  common  and  dangerous,  in 
remittent  than  in  intermittent  fever. 

"XII.  The  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  more  completely  checked,  and  the 
tongue  is  drier,  redder,  and  rougher  to  the  feeling,  in  remittent  than  in  intermit- 
tent fever. 

''  XIII.  The  glowing  tongue  of  remittent  fever  is  not  an  index  of  inflammation. 

"  XIY.  The  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  are  not  only  more  diminished,  but  they  are  also  more  perverted  in  remit- 
tent than  in  intermittent  fever.  The  acidity  of  the  saliva  is  greatest  in  remittent 
fever. 

"  XY.  The  coma,  delirium,  and  severe  pain  in  the  head,  so  often  present  in 
the  severe  cases  of  remittent  fever,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  indicative  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  but  of  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  and  perversion  of 
the  chemical  changes  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  action  of  the 
altered  blood  upon  the  nervous  elements,  and  of  the  direct  action  of  the  malarial 
poison  upon  the  nervous  structures. 

'•  XYI.  The  changes  of  the  urine  in  remittent  fever  are  the  same  in  kind,  but 
different  in  degree  from  those  of  intermittent  fever. 

"XYII.  The  malarial  poison  may  produce  such  profound  alterations  in  the 
blood,  and  such  profound  impressions  upon  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  ■ 
sy-^tems,  and  upon  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  that  both  the  capillary  circulation 
and  the  general  circulation  will  be  greatly  deranged,  the  chemical  changes  in  the 
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capilliuios  and  orufiuis  from  which  tho  iumvdus  and  muscular  forces  are  developed 
urrostfd.  anil  llir  ti'ni|n'ratuiT  ol'  the  trunk  diniinishod. 

"XVlll.  Till'  malarial  ))oisi>n  may  inodiue  such  doranjromcnts  in  the  blood 
and  its  containing'  vessels  that  liltiinous  ci>aj;ula  will  he  i'ormcd  in  the  heart  and 
large  bloodvessels,  and  produce  suddenly  ami  without  previous  warning  the  phe- 
nomena denominated  congestive. 

"XIX.  The  action  of  drastic  ])urgatives.  or  of  an  emetic,  or  profuse  blood- 
letting, may  act  in  conjunction  with  the  malarial  puison,  and  induce  phenomena 
denominated  congestive,  jieruicious,  or  nndignant. 

"XX.  There  is  always  a  want  of  co-ordination  between  the  actions  of  the 
cireulatitui  and  respiration  and  animal  temjieratuie  in  congestive  fever. 

"XXI.  The  iihenomeua  of  congestive  fever  dill'er  from  those  of  the  cold  stage 
of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  in  the  want  of  elevation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  trunk. 

"  XXll.  The  phenomena  of  congestive  fever  are  due  to  depression  of  the  fever, 
and  not  to  excitation,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly." 

As  a  p^encral  rule,  Dr.  J.  has  found  llic  uric  acid  of  the  uriiio  to  be  cither 
normal  in  amount  or  diniinislied  in  the  active  stages  of  malarial  fever,  and 
that  the  amount  increases  during  convalescence. 

The  chemical  pathology  upon  whicli  Dr.  J.  bases  his  theory  of  the  action 
of  the  malarial  poison  on  the  animal  organism,  and  in  the  production  of 
])eriodical  fevers,  is  extremely  attractive  from  its  simplicity  and  the  appa- 
rently easy  and  consistent  exi)lanation  it  gives  of  the  efforts  of  tlie  vital 
forces  of  the  sy.stcm  to  restore  to  the  blood  and  to  the  solids  their  normal 
condition,  and  through  tlicsc  to  the  sympathetic  and  ccrebro-spinal  system 
its  healthful  functions.  It  still  remains  to  be  proved,  however,  that  the  first 
act  of  the  malarial  poison  is  the  production  of  "chemical  changes  in  the 
elements  of  the  blood  and  organs  different  from  the  chemical  changes  of 
health,"  and  that  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the 
body,  thus  induced,  by  stimulating  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem, arouses  those  functions  to  increased  energy,  which,  by  their  action,  are 
adapted  to  bring  about  again  the  normal  chemical  changes  of  the  living 
organism,  and  to  cause  a  modification  of,  and  the  elimination  from  the  body 
of  the  malarial  poison  itself,  and  of  the  abnormal  products  of  the  blood 
which  had  been  jiroduced  by  its  presence. 

Dr.  J.  admits  that  his  series  of  oljservations  on  the  subject  of  malarial 
fever,  notwithstanding  they  have  cost  hiin  three  years'  labor  and  study, 
based  upon  the  careful  observation  of  more  than  three  hundred  cases  of  the 
several  forms  of  malarial  fever,  as  they  are  met  with  in  different  ])ortions 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  are  incomplete;  he  claims  for  them,  in  fact,  no 
higher  character  than  as  mere  beginnings  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  in 
this  light  we  have  no  objection  to  accord  to  them  a  most  favourable  recep- 
tion, joining,  at  the  same  time,  earnestly  in  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
author  that  the  entire  series  of  observations,  and  the  statements,  relations, 
and  laws  deduced  from  them,  may  be  tested  by  careful,  conscientious  ob- 
servers, in  order  that  the  errors  they  may  be  found  to  contain  may  be 
eliminated,  their  imperfections  removed,  the  results  to  which  they  legiti- 
mately lead  enlarged,  and,  in  this  manner,  "the  positive  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  malarial  fever,  and  of  all  fevers,  established  by  observation, 
experiment,  and  reason."  D.  F.  C. 
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EIBLIOGEAPHICAL   NOTICES. 

Art.  XYIIT.  Reports  of  American  Institidions  for  the  Insane. 

1.  Of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  for  the  year  1859. 

'J.  Of  the  Vermont  Asylum,for  the  fiscal  year  1858-9. 

3.  Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  Worcester  ;  fiscal  year  1858-9. 

4.  Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  Taunton  ;  fiscal  year  1858-9. 

5.  Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  Northampton ;  fiscal  year  1858-9. 

6.  Of  the  Butler  Hospital,  for  the  year  1859. 

7.  Of  the  State  Hospital,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  1859. 

8.  Of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  the  year  1859. 

9.  Of  the  Western  Asylum,  Virginia;  fiscal  years  1857-8,  and  1858-9. 

1.  The  operations  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  for  the  year  terminating 
■with  the  30th  of  >.ovember,  1859,  furnish  the  following  results  : — 


Men.     "Women.     Total. 
Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  .         .     117  91         208 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year   . 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


81  68  149 

198  159  357 

71  49  120 

127'  110'  237 

38  20  58 

12  5  17 


Died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  7  ;  chronic  mania  and  old  age,  2  ;  dysentery,  2  ; 
exhaustion  following  acute  mania,  1 ;  marasmus,  1 ;  epilepsy,  1 ;  serous  apo- 
plexy, 1 ;  dropsy,  1 ;  parcdysie  g6n6rale,  1. 

The  number  of  patients  has  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  and  never  has 
there  been  a  greater  immunity  from  illness  or  serious  accidents.  The  hospital 
has  been  in  operation  more  than  nineteen  years,  and  the  number  of  patients 
received  is  2,127.  Of  these,  871  have  been  discharged  recovered,  and  207^  have 
died.  Only  two  suicides  have  occurred  among  this  mass  of  upwards  of  two 
thousand  patients — an  exemption  from  casualties  of  this  kind  as  gratifying  as  it 
is  remarkable.  "The  last  death  by  suicide  was  in  the  spring  of  1845,  since 
which  there  have  been  190  patients  whose  symptoms  were  decidedly  suicidal, 
and  many  of  whom  attempted  the  act  at  several  different  times." 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  course  of  the  year  has  gradually  increased  from 
129  in  1840-41,  to  357  in  1858-59.  The  male'department  is  now  crowded,  and 
that  of  the  females  nearly  full.  Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Harlow  says, 
"  some  immediate  action  should  be  had,  either  to  enlarge  the  present  building, 
or  to  erect  a  new  hospital  in  some  other  section  of  the  State."  He  recommends 
the  latter,  alleging  the  sufficient  reasons,  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  diseased  per- 
sons, congregated  together,  are  as  many  as  one  man  ought  to  have  in  charge. 
Every  superintendent  should  know  each  patient  and  see  him  daily,  which  he 
could  not  do  if  the  number  was  much  greater."  As  another  argument  in  favour 
of  increased  hospital  provisions,  he  asserts  that  "there  are,  at  this  time,  a  large 
number  of  insane  persons  confined  at  the  various  almshouses  in  our  State,  many 
of  whom  are  chained  or  caged,  and  in  the  most  loathsome  condition.  Benevo- 
lent and  sympathizing  humanity  calls  for  their  release." 

The  patients'  library  of  this  hospital  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 

'  The  report  says  129  and  108  ;  but  those  are  not  the  numbers  deduced  from 
the  preceding  figures.     We  cannot,  of  course,  tell  where  the  error  lies. 
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of  its  kind  in  (ho  rountry.    it  rontnins  iipwiiril.s  of  two  thousand  vohnnos.    Tliirty 
UL'WspaiHTS  arc  .sont  to  (ho  hospital  yratuitously. 

Anioni:  thi'  iniprovi'incnts  of  tlu'  year  arc  the  ciTction  of  a  new  barn,  SO  loot 
by  42.  and  tho  introdiKtinn  ot'^as  Tor  tin-  liulitini;-  of  tlu'  hospitnl.  "An  incroascd 
quiotiu'ss  is  disliuclly  oltservi-il  annm^  tin;  patients,  since  the  introduction  of 
this  new  light.'" 

2.  The  statistics  of  the  Veniw)d  A.<i>fluin  fi>r  llv  /iis<t>ii\ 
ending  August  1.  ISf)".),  arc  as  follows  : — 

Men. 

Patients  at  tlio  beginning  of  the  year                   .  207 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year     .         .         .  HO 

AVhole  nunilxT .  2H7 

Discharged,  including  deaths        ....  7."» 

lleniaining  at  the  (dose  of  the  year      .         .         .  212 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 

Since  the  asylum  was  opened,  3,025  patients  have  been  received,  and  1,433 
discharged  recovered.     The  whole  number  of  deaths  is  not  mentioned. 

After  portraying  the  injurious  effects,  upon  curable  ])atients,  of  visits  from 
their  relatives  and  friends,  Dr.  Rockwell  makes  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  " Occasionally,"  says  he,  "there  is  a  case  wherein  the  i)atient  seriously 
believes  that  some  of  his  dearest  friends  are  dead,  or  that  he  is  guilty  of  some 
lieiuous  misconduct.  In  such  instances,  and  at  a  ])roper  time,  an  interview  with 
his  friend  may  correct  these  mistakes,  and  prove  beueticial.  In  such  ca.ses  we 
never  fail  to  advise  the  friends,  and  encourage  a  visit  from  them." 

In  reference  to  the  means  of  furnishing  manual  labour  to  the  patient.'?,  it  is 
stated  that  the  workshoj)  has  been  enlarged,  and  that  there  is  "  a  considerable 
number  of  mechanics  who  are  agreeably  and  profitably  employed  in  the  business 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  before  they  were  insane.  *  *  *  They  not  only 
perform  much  useful  labour  for  the  asylum,  but  also  execute  some  curious  work- 
manship for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  and  others." 

A  new  barn  has  been  erected,  and  gas  introduced  for  lighting  the  building, 
during  the  past  year. 

3.  The  general  features  of  the  medical  history  of  the  3Iassar1wse((s  State 
Lunatic  Hospital,  at  AYorcester,  for  the  oflicial  year  ending  with  the  30th  of 
September,  1859,  are  presented  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

Men.     Women.     Total. 
Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year   . 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Ilemaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Catises  of  Death. — Epilepsy,  6;  consumption,  5  ;  marasmus,  4;  palsy,  4;  ex- 
haustion, 3 ;  old  age,  2 ;  apoplexy,  asthma,  pulmonary  gangrene,  maniacal 
exhaustion,  suicide,  and  typhomania,  1  each. 

As  will  be  perceived,  "  two  patients  only  have  died  during  the  year  from  any 
form  of  acute  disease.  They  were  females,  and  suffering  from  attacks  of  recent 
mania.  Both  were  brought  to  the  hospital  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  died 
in  two  weeks  after  admission." 

Of  the  200  patients  admitted,  7  men  and  13  women  had  suicidal  mania,  and 
4  men  and  3  women  homicidal  mania. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  hospital,  January  18,  1833,  the  number  of  patients 
received  is  5,970 — men,  2,933  ;  women,  3,043.  Discharged,  cured,  2,747 — men, 
1,307  ;  women,  1,440.     Died,  696— men,  356  ;  women,  340. 

As  a  matter  of  psychological  interest  we  extract  a  description  of  the  delusions 
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of  some  of  the  patients  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Dr.  Bemis  has  not  informed  us  in  what  manner  he  treats  such 
patients  as  the  one  first  mentioned,  and  the  one  who  believes  himself  to  be  Na- 
poleon the  Creat.  Does  he  recognize  these  imaginary  titles,  and  address  the 
patients  by  them,  or  permit  the  attendants  so  to  address  them  ?  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  he,  when  circumstances  require  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  treat 
those  titles  as  delusions,  and  persist  in  addressing  the  patients  by  their  appro- 
priate names?  We  conscientiously  believe  that  the  physician  who  pursues  the 
former  course  becomes  himself  in  part  responsible  for  the  persistence  of  the 
delusion,  and  the  permanence  of  the  patients  insanity. 

"  One  of  our  females  firmly  believes  she  is  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  disUkes  to  answer  to  any  other  name  or  title  than  that  of  the  Duchess. 
Another  fancies  she  is  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  is  in  constant  dread  of  being 
set  on  fire  and  blown  up.  A  third  thinks  she  has  some  other  persons  head,  and 
fears  the  rightful  owner  may  call  for  it ;  while  a  fourth  believes  she  has  swal- 
lowed the  sun. 

'•  One  male  patient  believes  he  is  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  is  often  violent  if 
addressed  by  other  patients  in  his  proper  name.  A  second  thinks  he  is  a  spirit 
living  in  the  next  world,  and  is  surrounded  by  spirits  who  control  his  actions, 
and  cause  all  his  troubles.  A  third  is  filled  with  devils,  who  look  out  through 
him  and  who  torment  him  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  rendering  his  life  inexpres- 
sibly miserable.  A  fourth  does  not  labour  with  edged  tools  for  fear  that  some 
being  will  descend  upon  and  '  cut  him  up.'  Another  always  speaks  of  himself  as 
the  Son  of  God. 

'•  In  strong  contrast  to  these  and  others  like  them,  are  two  patients,  one  male 
and  one  female,  who,  with  constant  exhibitions  of  violence,  destructiveness,  and 
filth,  have  discovered  no  delusion,  but  have  been  clear  and  coherent  amid  all 
their  noise  and  madness." 

The  two  cases  last-mentioned  are  particularly  interesting  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view.  They  are  fresh  examples  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  prevent 
the  attainment  of  a  clear,  lucid,  definite,  and  exact  system  of  the  medical  juris- 
prudence of  insanity. 

We  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  so  graphic  a  description  of  the  general  phy- 
siogTiomy  of  melancholia,  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  mental  disorder, 
as  that  which  is  contained  in  this  report.  For  this  reason  we  present  it  to  our 
readers. 

"Thirty-six  patients  were  admitted  whose  insanity  was  of  the  type  of  melan- 
cholia. Perhaps  no  class  of  patients  suffer  so  keenly  as  those  whose  disease  is 
of  this  form.  Their  lean,  slender,  stooping  persons  ;  pale,  saUow  features  ;  brown, 
dry,  scaly  skins  ;  reddened  noses ;  hollow,  changeless  expression ;  uneasy,  suspi- 
cious glances ;  all  speak  of  their  gloomy  fears  and  forebodings  of  evil.  Fear 
with  all  its  terrors  hangs  over  them ;  one  believes  that,  given  up  to  the  power 
of  the  devil,  he  shall  be  led  to  take  the  life  of  his  wife  or  child,  and  flies  from 
them  to  seek  an  asylum  where  he  may  be  controlled  and  his  family  left  in  safety. 
Again,  he  fears  he  has  in  some  mysterious  manner  committed  a  heinous  crime, 
and  the  wrath  of  God  rests  upon  him. 

"Another  sees  all  about  him  persons  bent  upon  his  ruin  and  destruction.  To- 
day he  is  to  sufi"er ;  his  time  is  come  ;  his  friends  have  already  been  most  cruelly 
treated,  and  he  can  look  for  nothing  better. 

"Another  accuses  herself  of  having  committed  the  greatest  of  crimes,  and 
justly  brought  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Now  she  prefers  instant 
death  to  the  agony  of  uncertainty,  and  again  she  prays  for  delay  in  the  execution 
of  a  sentence  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

"This  class  of  patients  know  well  what  is  done  for  them,  and  understand 
perfectly  all  that  is  said ;  yet  kindness  and  attention,  argument  and  persuasion, 
always  fail  to  convince  them.  They  can  reason  clearly  enough,  and  appreciate 
whatever  is  brought  before  them.  But  they  are  so  changed ;  all  their  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  afiections  are  changed.  Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  are  changed. 
Their  relation  to  external  objects  is  changed.  No  feeling  of  security  can  triumph 
over  their  fears.  No  argument  can  subdue  their  prejudices.  No  pleasure  can 
divert  their  apprehension  of  evil." 
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The  insane  arc  so  jronornlly  niisundctstood,  tlio  roal  niituro  of  the  dispasc  is  so 
ponorally  niisapiJiTlicmli'd,  that  wo  cannot  lorhcar  to  (inoto  Iho  followiny'  remarks, 
to  tlie  tnitlil'nlnoss  ofwliieli  there  is  no  liouht  we  nii<rlit  obtain  the  testimony  of 
every  physician  who  has  any  consitleral)h'  experience  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
aberration  : — 

"The  insane  always  appreciate  that  kindness  of  heart  and  that  benevolence 
of  feelinir  which  will  interest  itself  in  their  unreal  and  extravajjant  miseries,  and 
is  ever  solicitous  to  relieve  tlieir  sKflcrinLT.  They  are  keenly  alive  to  that  i)ene- 
volence  which  will  take  them  by  the  iiatul  and  lilt  them  uj),  and  be  to  them  a 
friend  and  a  compani(m.  Tliey  always  look  for  one  in  whom  are  the  qualities  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  fellow-fi'elinjr. 

"  It  is  true  that  kindness  of  heart  may  do  harm  by  jriving  way  to  unreasonable 
demands  and  iiidulirin?  vicious  propensities.  It  may  even  l)ecomc  so  passive 
as  to  streiiijthcn  the  delusions  whi(di  are  characteristic  of  the  disease.  But 
when  minuled  with  a  pure  devotion  to  duty  and  a  keen  perception  of  ripht,  it 
becomes  the  most  powerful  means  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane." 

Dr.  Ueniis  has  a  thoroufrh  conviction  of  the  importance  of  manual  labour,  as 
a  hypienic  and  curative  aji'ent  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  lie  candidly 
ai'knowledEres,  in  allusion  to  the  hospital  under  his  charge,  that  "the  great  evil 
in  this,  as  in  many  similar  institutions,  is  idleness." 

For  the  purpose  of  more  generally  applying  this  restorative  means  to  the 
patients,  "more  extensive  farming  operations  than  have  hitherto  been  carried 
on  will  present,  in  a  great  variety  and  abundance,  opportunity  and  inducement 
to  engage  in  that  best  of  all  occupations.  Increased  facilities  for  various  kinds 
of  labour  in  the  workshops  will  also  atlord  to  many  agreeable  employment,  and 
occupy  and  strengthen  their  mental  faculties  without  irritation  or  fatigue." 

A  broader  scope  is  given  to  the  moral  treatment  by  the  improvements  men- 
tioned below. 

"The  reading  and  billiard-rooms,  snggested  in  the  report  of  last  year,  are  now 
completed  and  furnished  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 

Similar  rooms,  not  so  large,  and  with  the  substitution  of  a  bagatelle  board 
instead  of  a  billiard  table,  have  been  prepared  in  the  women's  department. 

In  the  notice  of  a  former  report  it  was  mentioned  that  the  modern  system  of 
forced  ventilation  had  been  adopted  at  this  hospital.  Its  effects  are  thus 
stated : — 

"In  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  results  of  our  system  of  ventilation  cannot 
be  overstated.  Patients  who  formerly  were  violent,  filthy,  and  disgusting,  are 
now  tran([uil  and  tidy.  Those  who  were  uniformly  pale,  feeble,  and  sickly,  are 
now  improved  in  health  and  appearance.  The  standard  of  general  health  has 
been  greatly  elevated  since  the  introduction  of  the  present  plan  of  warming  and 
ventilating  the  house." 

4.  The  report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  the  30th  of  September,  18.59,  contains  elaborate  tables  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  patients  of  that  institution.  We  extract,  as  usual, 
the  most  important  items : — 

Men.     Women.     Total. 

Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year   . 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Died  of  phthisis,  12 ;  softening  of  brain,  .5  ;  chronic  mania,  5 ;  maniacal  ex- 
haustion, 4;  paralysis,  4;  dysentery,  3;  diarrhoea,  3;  marasmus,  2;  epilepsy, 
disease  of  h(!art,  inanition,  and  suicide,  1  each. 

"Insanity,"  says  Dr.  Choate,  "operates  in  shortening  life  in  several  ways; 
first,  by  diminishing  the  nervous  or  vital  energy;  secondly,  by  developing  dis- 
ease in  the  various  vital  organs ;  and  thirdly,  by  its  influence  in  masking  or 
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concealing  any  disorder  which  may  accidentally  supervene,  until  it  assumes  a 
serious  form.  To  the  operation  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  influences  may 
be  ascribed  the  fatal  termination  of  most  of  the  cases  of  disease  in  Ihnatic 
hospitals." 

In  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  locality,  as  a  generative  cause  of  the 
disorder,  it  is  said  that  "  in  the  rural  districts  the  prevailing  habits  and  passions 
are  less  exciting  and  turbulent  than  in  the  large  towns.  Domestic  troubles  and 
the  passions  common  to  human  nature  in  all  places,  love,  anger,  disappointment, 
and  grief,  are  the  predominant  moral  causes  of  insanity.  To  these  in  the  cities 
are  added  greater  depravation  of  manners,  habits  of  vicious  indulgence  of  all 
kinds,  the  strife  of  ambition  and  competition  and  speculation,  late  hours,  reverses 
of  fortune,  and  in  all  respects  more  excitement ;  and  consequently  in  the  latter, 
insanity  prevails  more  extensive!}-.  'J'he  four  counties  in  this  district,  which 
contain  all  the  large  towns  and  cities,  have  sent  us  this  year  ninety-two  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number." 

The  case  given  below  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  hospital 
treatment  in  mitigating  the  symptoms  and  correcting  the  habits,  in  cases  of 
incurable  mental  disorder,  as  well  as  of  the  mistakes  which  are  but  too  frequently 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  patients.  There  is  abundant  experience  of  this  kind 
at  every  institution  for  the  insane. 

"  A  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  after  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis,  exhibits 
symptoms  of  a  weakened  intellect.  He  soon  becomes  uncomfortable  in  his 
family,  wilful,  unwilling  to  listen  to  advice  or  remonstrance,  gets  up  at  night 
and  wanders  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  finally,  among  other  freaks,  refuses 
obstinately  to  wear  his  clothing.  He  comes  to  the  hospital,  and  in  a  short  time, 
by  the  force  of  example,  by  constant  care  and  attention,  by  the  i-estraining  in- 
fluences of  the  place,  by  the  absence  of  all  sources  of  irritation,  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  regularity  in  all  his  habits  of  life,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
change  to  a  strange  scene  and  strange  companions,  he  becomes  perfectly  mild 
and  manageable,  and  never  thinks  of  taking  off'  his  clothing,  or  of  walking  about 
at  night,  but  conducts  himself  in  all  respects  with  propriety  and  decorum.  Still 
his  conversation  indicates  that  the  disease  is  not  removed.  In  this  condition 
he  is  found  by  his  friends  at  their  first  visit.  Mistaking  the  effects  of  hospital 
treatment  for  permanent  improvement,  they  immediately  consider  the  matter  of 
his  removal ;  and  refusing  to  give  credence  to  the  statement  that  a  short  resi- 
dence at  home  will  bring  back  his  former  condition,  they  soon  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  their  duty  to  him  requires  them  to  make  the  trial.  In  the  case 
which  has  called  forth  these  remarks,  the  patient  was  brought  back  in  ten  days, 
with  the  statement  that  on  the  second  day  after  his  return  home  he  tore  off  his 
clothing  and  conducted,  in  all  respects,  as  before  his  first  admission  here.  From 
the  time  of  his  recommitment  his  deportment  has  been  quiet  and  gentlemanly ; 
his  habits  in  all  respects  those  of  a  rational  being,  and  he  has  conformed  wil- 
lingly to  all  the  regulations  of  the  institution." 

In  common  with  many  ofher  subjects,  that  of  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances 
to  the  body  of  the  patient  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  violence  of  mania,  or 
restraining  the  propensity  to  suicide,  is  susceptible  of  both  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive arguments.  At  the  present  time,  when,  without  having  yielded  the  position 
that  such  restraining  apparatus  is  sometimes  both  justifiable  and  useful,  the 
tendency  among  the  superintendents  of  American  hospitals  is  gradually  and 
constantly  toward  their  abandonment.  oi\  at  least,  toward  their  minimum  of 
wholesome  use,  it  is  proper  that  Dr.  Choate's  view  should  be  presented.  Be- 
ginning with  the  generally  recognized  proposition  that  at  all  institutions  for  the 
insane  there  is  a  class  of  patients  requiring  some  restraining  treatment,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  The  only  question  is.  in  what  form  can  this  be  applied  without  injury,  or 
rather  with  positive  benefit  to  the  patient.  And  when  we  hear  that  in  this  or 
that  hospital  no  mechanical  restraint  of  any  kind  is  made  use  of,  the  inquiry  at 
once  comes  up,  is  the  treatment  which  is  substituted  for  it  equally  safe,  equally 
judicious,  and  not  liable  to  even  greater  objections  than  the  mode  of  treatment 
which  is  avoided  ?  For  the  restraint  of  violent,  destructive,  and  dangerous 
patients,  four  methods  of  restraining  treatment  are  known  and  practised.    They 
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are  lirst.  seclusion  in  stroiijj  rooms  ;  socoiuliv,  iiu'chaninil  rrstraiiit  ;  tliinily,  the 
hamls  of  atlcmlants ;  ami  lastly,  what  are  calKd  ilipressinn-  rcincilies.  '  'J'hc 
(luestioii  is,  wliieh  shall  we  use?  In  most  of  these  cases,  which  I'ortunali'ly  are 
few  in  niiml)er,  I  prefer  to  use  ini'chanical  restraint.  On  tlie  male  side  oi"  the 
house  this  has  been  useil  u  very  few  times  in  the  eour.se  of  the  year,  anil  for  short 
periods,  many  weeks  toiretlier  often  passintr  without  any  man  beiuf^f  restrained 
in  any  way.  On  the  feniale  side  it  has  been  used  somewlial  more  fretpiently. 
'l"he  only  form  in  use  in  this  hospital  is  the  camisole,  which  consists  of  uu  ordi- 
nary waist,  made  of  8ome  slronjr  materials,  with  lonjf  sleeves  sewed  up  ut  the 
ends.  This  is  iu  all  respect.s  comfortalde  to  tiie  patient,  and  elVectually  prevents 
the  success  of  attempts  at  self-destruction,  and  to  denuih"  the  person.  Jf  pro- 
perly a])plied  in  cases  judiciously  selected,  I  can  see  no  valid  objection  to  its  use." 
lie  then  ;,^ives  his  o]iinion  of  the  sulistitutes  for  mechanical  means.  >Srdusiu7i 
III  sli-Diiii  roniits  he  believes  to  l>e  "in  every  respect  injurious;  that  it  increases 
the  haliits  of  dcstructiveness  and  violence,  and  leads  almost  inevitably  to  solitary 
vice  and  filthy  i)ractices,  or,  if  these  are  already  learned,  conlirms  and  strenji^thens 
them.  -^  *  *  To //ic /ifn((/.s  (/a/Zc/H/ff/z/.s  llu'ro  are  ecpially  weijihty  objections. 
To  control  by  opposing-  muscle  to  muscle,  with  the  insane  as  with  the  sane,  only 
arouses  more  obstinate  resistance,  and  increases  the  excitement."  'J'he  nse  of 
dil>n'ssiit(i  remedies — antimony  and  the  like— he  thinks  "  a  practice  in  the  hij^hest 
deirree  injurious,  unsafe,  and  liable  to  the  most  flagrant  abuses."  He  believes  it 
injurious  because  the  disease  is  asthenic,  cttusecpiently  contra-indicating  the 
application  of  such  remedies;  and  liable  to  abuse,  from  the  fact  that  they  may 
be  so  easily  and  secretly  administered.  The  whole  tenor  of  liis  argument  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Samuel  Take,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Dr. 
Jacobi's  work  on  hosjtitals,  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  IJy  this  remark 
we  intend  no  imputation  or  intimation  that  it  was  borrowed.  We  simjdy  wish 
to  show  that,  nearly  at  the  origin  of  the  non-restraint  system,  an  acute  and 
sagacious  oltserver  of  the  insane  met  the  scheme  with  nearly  all  the  arguments 
which  can  even  now  be  alleged  against  it.  They  are  such  as  it  would  seem  can- 
not fail  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  every  experienced  alienist ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

5.  The  Massachusetts  S/ale  Lunatic  IToqiUal,  at  Northampton,  was  erected 
under  all  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  hospital  architec- 
ture in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  has  been  tested  by  the  expe- 
rience of  more  than  a  year,  and  its  superintendent,  Dr.  Trince,  asserts  that  "in 
the  convenience  of  its  general  arrangements,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  various 
parts  to  their  purposes,  it  is  probably  second  to  no  other." 

Patients  in  the  hospital,  Sept.  30,  1858 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year  . 

AVhole  number     . 

Discharged,  including  deaths 

Remaining,  Sept.  30,  18;VJ    . 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

<)3 

127 

220 

45 

48 

93 

138 

175 

313 

40 

40 

80 

98 

135 

233 

18 

15 

33 

7 

12 

19 

Causes  of  Death. — Phthisis,  9  ;  maniacal  exhaustion,  7  ;  epilepsy,  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  anjemia,  1  each. 

"Dysentery  and  fever  of  the  severer  forms  have  been  strangers  to  our  halls, 
and  the  few  cases  of  acute  disease  which  have  come  under  treatment  have  yielded 
readily  to  remedies.  There  has  been  no  death  from  acute  disease  originating  in 
the  house.  The  healthfulness  of  tlie  location;  our  exposure  to  purifying  winds; 
the  dryness  of  the  soil ;  the  efficient  system  of  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  the 
strict  attention  paid  to  the  laws  of  health,  have  preserved  them  from  those  dis- 
eases to  which  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  a  great  majority  of  the  patients 
would  naturally  make  them  susceptible." 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  introduction 
into  this  new  institution  of  the  various  means  which  modern  experience  has 
shown  to  be  instrumental  in  forming  a  proper  plan  of  hygienic  and  curative 
treatment. 
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6.  The  general  results  at  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  1859,  were  as 
follows : — 

Men.  Women.    Total. 

Patients  in  the  hospital,  Jamiary  1          ...     67         68  13.5 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year         .         .         .30         12  42 

Whole  number 97         80  177 

Discharged,  including  deaths 29         13  42 

Remaining,  December  31 68         67  13.5 

Of  those  discharged  there  were  cured 14 

Died 10 

Aggregate  of  patients,  1848  to  1859,  inclusive        .        .        .  904 

Discharged '68 

Recovered 296 

Died 180 

According  to  his  usual  practice,  Dr.  Ray  gives  but  few  statistics  in  his  report, 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  details  which  it  is  customary  among  the  superintendents 
of  most  other  institutions  of  the  kind  to  furnish.  The  report  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  an  essay  upon  the  influence  upon  mental  health  of  that  principle  in  human 
nature  which  "has  long  been  recognized  under  the  names  of  sympathy,  and  pro- 
pensity to  imitation."  It  is  an  interesting  article,  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of 
every  physician.  We  will  endeavour  to  impart  as  good  an  idea  of  it  as  our 
limits  will  permit. 

He  says  of  this  principle:  "It  has  been  regarded — too  much,  perhaps — as  a 
supplementary  element  in  our  mental  constitution,  manifesting  itself  in  curious 
and  anomalous  phenomena,  rather  than  as  an  all-pervading,  indispensable  prin- 
ciple, without  which  the  great  ends  of  our  being  would  utterly  fail.  It  needs 
no  profound  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action  to  perceive  that  every 
man's  daily  experience  reveals,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  operation  of  this  law 
of  our  nature.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  in  populous  communities 
it  determines,  more  than  anything  else,  not  only  those  great  social  movements 
which  possess  an  historical  importance,  but  also  the  sentiments  and  impulses 
which,  for  good  or  for  ill,  shape  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  individual.  Inde- 
pendent, self-originating  movement  is,  probably,  a  far  rarer  thing  than  that 
which  springs,  more  or  less  directly,  from  some  outward  and  distant  source. 
The  character  of  the  latter,  in  any  individual,  must  obviously  be  determined, 
therefore,  by  the  character  of  the  movements  immediately  around  him.   *   *  * 

"  In  looking  for  the  orign  of  insanity,  we  are  apt  to  confine  our  attention  to 
the  class  of  influences  which  lie  near  at  hand  and  directly  before  our  face,  and 
fail  to  discern  those  agencies  which,  though  more  remote  and  obscure,  may  be 
none  the  less  efficient.  The  bereavement  or  misfortune  which  apparently  drove 
reason  from  her  throne  may  have  had  less  to  do  with  this  result  than  the  habitual 
train  of  thought  and  emotion  which  supplies  the  mind  with  no  additional  power, 
but  rather  diminishes  its  energy  by  its  fruitless  activities.  True,  activity  is  the 
law  of  our  nature,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  promotive  of  mental  health ;  for 
there  is  a  kind  of  activity  which,  while  it  produces  agreeable  sensations,  leads 
to  enfeeblemeut  and  disease.  And  it  is  precisely  because  these  sensations  are 
agreeable  that  this  kind  of  activity  is  far  more  common  than  that  whose  results 
may  be,  on  the  whole,  more  salutary  and  satisfactory. 

"  Now,  it  is  in  regard  to  this  class  of  influences  that  the  mind  is  governed 
very  much  by  the  law  of  sympathy.  The  deductions  of  reason  are  deliberately 
wrought  out,  each  man  working  for  himself;  while  moral  movements,  even  of 
the  deepest  character,  are  propagated  with  a  kind  of  electric  rapidity.  Nearly 
related  to  this  law  of  sympathy,  and  perhaps  only  another  form  of  it,  is  the 
propensity  to  imitate,  which  is  witnessed  in  every  kind  of  mental  temperament 
and  every  grade  of  mental  culture.  AVe  say  and  do  what  others  say  and  do,  and 
often  for  no  other  reason.  Indeed,  so  completely  is  this  propensity  independent 
of  reason,  that  it  is  exercised  automatically,  and  without  reference  to  the  quality 
of  the  object.  Especially  is  it  active  among  those  who  are  labouring  under 
excessive  nervous  irritability,  or  some  other  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous 
system.     Even  muscular  movements,  which  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be 
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t^Xflusivcly  undor  the  control  of  llic  will,  aro  often  propac^ntod  in  this  manner 
with  a  (li'irree  of  force  and  continuance  which  no  elVorl  of  the  will  could  reach. 
We  ull  know  how,  in  i\  school,  tin'  conviil.-^ive  movement.^  of  chorea  may  be 
propairatcd  from  one  child  to  another,  and  how  the  example  of  a  stammerer  is 
followed  by  many  other.s.  In  the  lii.'^tory  of  those  fi:reat  awakenings  which 
occurred  in  the  Western  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  jiresent  cenltiry  this 
phenomiMion  a|)pears  on  the  >rrandest  scal(>.  *  *  *  Durini,^  the  tweU'lli,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries  this  class  of  phenomena  prevailed  epidemically 
in  Kurope,  and  hirire  numbers  of  jieople  were  afT'ccted.  In  most  of  those  cases 
the  bodily  ajritation  was  accompanietl  by  some  deirree  of  mental  disorder,  eipially 
independent  of  the  will,  and  in  some  instances  predominating  over  the  bodily 
atVection. 

"  1  dti  not  say  that  mania,  in  its  most  commtui  forms,  is  ever  propagated  in 
this  manner,  although  it  might  be  said  with  some  show  of  support;  but  there 
can  be  no  (piestion  that  the  preliminary  alierrations  are  very  much  under  the 
control  of  this  law.  'I'hc  same  may  l)e  said,  especially,  of  other  mental  affec- 
tions, which,  though  they  do  not  ])ass  under  the  name  of  insanity,  certainly 
indicate  an  abnormal,  if  not  a  morbid,  condition  of  the  l»rain.  'I'he  epidemical 
character  of  suicide,  de])ending  s(dely  on  this  propensity  to  imitate,  has  been 
often  observed.  At  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  in  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a  soldier 
was  found  one  day  hanging  by  the  neck  to  a  post,  and  within  a  short  time  twelve 
others  hanged  themselves  to  the  same  post.  When  the  ])ost  was  removed,  this 
strange  epidemic  ceased.  A  volume  would  scarcely  contain  the  accounts  that 
might  be  gathered  of  epidemical  suicide.  Even  acts  of  homicide  have  been 
known  to  spring  from  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  by  hearing  of  other 
similar  acts.   *   *   * 

"  In  every  community  there  are  multitudes  readv'  to  receive  impressions  that 
will,  more  or  less  seriously,  derange  their  mental  health.  They  are  marked  by  no 
peculiarities;  they  are  supposed,  perhaps,  to  l)e  perfectly  straight  and  sound; 
and  when  the  disaster  comes,  it  seems  like  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky.  It  is 
this  latent  susceptibility  to  mental  disorder  which  often  renders  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  sympathy  so  pernicious,  and  converts  an  agency  intended  only  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  enjoyment  into  an  instrument  of  mischief  and  woe. 

"The  slightest  examination  of  this  our  modern  life  will  show  us  a  host  of 
agencies  belonging  to  the  ordinary  routine  which,  by  means  of  this  law  of  sym- 
pathy and  propensity  to  imitation,  produce  an  unhealthy  tone  of  feeling,  which 
not  only  deranges  the  proper  order  and  balance  of  the  moral  sentiments,  but 
often  terminates,  at  last,  either  in  unequivocal  disease,  or  in  conduct  where  the 
element  of  moral  depravity  is  mingled  in  some  uncertain  proportion  with  that  of 
cerebral  disorder  and  disease.  In  no  age  of  the  world  have  these  agencies  been 
so  effective  or  so  numerous  as  at  the  present.  Far  above  and  beyond  all  others 
is  that  of  the  press,  whose  power,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  been  extending 
at  an  unexampled  rate.  There  is  not  a  single  phasis  of  human  passion — not  a 
single  combination  of  its  various  elements  —  not  a  single  development  of  its 
slumbering  activities — not  a  single  abnormal  deviation  from  its  ordinary  chan- 
nels— not  a  single  manifestation  of  its  effects  on  actual  life,  which  is  not  displayed 
by  the  public  press  in  the  strongest  colours  which  an  ambitious  rhetoric  can  give 
it.  *  *  *  The  columns  of  a  single  newspaper,  without  exaggeration,  it  may  be 
said  contain  more  materials  for  stirring  the  sympathies  of  men,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  than  the  unwritten  lives  of  countless  multitudes.  They  occupy  the  leisure 
moments  of  thousands,  which  would  otherwise  be  given  to  listless  rest,  and  fur- 
nish inexhaustible  materials  for  thought  or  emotion — the  only  kind,  perhaps, 
which  they  ever  obtain.  *  *  *  A  murder  or  a  suicide,  a  breach  of  trust  or  an 
audacious  robbery,  committed  in  the  obscurest  corner  of  the  land,  is  proclaimed 
to  all  the  world.  The  details  of  a  disgusting  criminal  trial,  exposing  the  darkest 
aspects  of  our  nature,  find  an  audience  that  no  court-room  less  than  a  hemisphere 
could  hold ;  and  a  tale  of  railroad  or  steamboat  disaster  stirs  the  blood  of  the 
Eastern  lumberman  in  his  camp,  and  of  the  California  gold-hunter  in  his  digging, 
even  before  the  coroner's  jury  has  rendered  the  usual  verdict,  'nobody  to  blame.' 
The  appeals  of  an  aspiring  demagogue,  the  debates  of  an  excited  convention, 
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the  platform  of  a  political  party,  the  last  letter  of  the  last  presidential  candidate, 
exercise  the  minds  of  millions  who,  without  this  agency,  would  have  moved  on 
to  their  dying  hour  in  hajipy  ignorance  of  them  all. 

"It  is  not  every  occurrence  whose  communication  to  the  world  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  unmingled  good.  For  reasons  just  given,  no  small  proportion  of  those 
•which  are  thrust  upon  the  reader's  attention  leave  a  positively  unhealthy  im- 
pression ;  and  when  we  consider  that  besides  the  multitudes  who,  in  addition  to 
other  reading,  never  pass  a  day  without  looking  over  a  newspaper,  there  is  a 
scarcely  smaller  number  who  read  nothing  else,  we  may  get  some  faint  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  result.  The  details  of  vice  and  crime  which  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  the  daily  sheet,  repeated  day  after  day,  familiarize  the  mind  with 
their  hideous  features,  and  thus  blunt  the  edge  of  its  finer  sensibilities.  The 
etiect  of  it  all  is,  that  the  mind  not  only  becomes  careless  of  moral  distinctions, 
but  incapable,  in  some  degree,  of  perceiving  them ;  its  relish  for  the  simply  good 
and  beautiful  and  true  is  lost,  and  in  its  place  we  find  an  insatiable  craving  for 
what  will  create  a  strong  sensation,  and  a  positive  sympathy,  perhaps,  with 
wnmg  and  wrongdoers.  By  a  well-known  law  of  the  animal  economy,  excessive 
activity  of  a  function  leads,  at  last,  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  organ ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  this  kind  of  mental  activity  becomes  a  prolific  source  of  cerebral 
disorder ;  not  of  the  more  palpable  forms — such  as  inflammation  or  softening — 
but  of  a  degree  of  irritability  or  abnormal  erythism  which  often  terminates  in 
overt  disease. 

"  The  operation  of  the  principle  in  question  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  preva- 
lence of  suicide,  as  I  have  already  intimated.  *  *  *  The  propensity  to  homicide 
is  often,  unquestionably,  propagated  in  the  same  way.  In  Paris,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  a  young  woman  murdered  a  neighbour's  child.  The  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  act,  and  the  vivid  discussions  which  it  provoked  among 
medical  men,  gave  it  an  unusual  degree  of  publicity,  and  awakened  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  public  mind.  At  a  session  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Esquirol 
stated  that  within  two  months  after  this  event  there  came  to  his  knowledge  six 
instances  of  attempted  homicide,  among  persons  previously  correct  and  beyond 
suspicion,  led  to  it,  according  to  their  own  statement,  by  reading  or  hearing  the 
details  of  this  case.  Several  other  members,  on  the  same  occasion,  bore  similar 
testimony  touching  the  effect  of  that  example.  This  is  not  an  insulated  fact.  It 
happened  to  have  been  observed  by  men  who  understood  its  full  significance, 
and  therein  alone  was  it  peculiar  or  exceptional. 

The  correctness  of  these  views  may  not  be  readily  recognized  by  all ;  but  let 
it  not  be  supposed,  for  that  reason,  that  we  are  fighting  with  shadows.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  by  surrounding  influences  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  matter  of  temperament  and  culture,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  dif- 
ferent than  the  impression  thus  made  on  different  individuals  under  circum- 
stances apparently  similar.  *  *  *  An  event  scarcely  noticed  by  one,  is  regarded 
by  another  with  the  deepest  concern.  An  occurrence  which  to  one  suggests 
only  matter  of  curious  speculation,  in  another  touches  the  inmost  springs  of 
emotion.  A  popular  movement  which  is  viewed  with  pity  and  disgust  by  one 
class  of  minds,  awakens  the  sympathies  of  another,  and  bears  them  along,  wil- 
ling captives,  in  its  irresistible  course.  Hence  it  is  that  persons  of  a  certain 
culture  and  moral  temper  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  sheet,  whose  con- 
tents they  scan  with  more  or  less  indifference,  can  be  so  potent  an  instrument  of 
agitation  to  any  description  of  readers.   *   *  * 

"  The  tales  of  fiction,  too,  which  abound  in  the  newspaper  press,  often  appeal 
to  the  coarsest  sentiments  of  our  nature,  and  are  prized  solely  for  the  thrilling 
sensations  which  they  excite.  Nobody  can  suppose  that  such  sensations  help 
one  to  accomplish  the  true  ends  of  living ;  and  if  so,  their  effect  must  necessarily 
be  pernicious  and  unhealthy. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  the  blame  of  all  this  mischief  at  the  door  of  those 
who  manage  the  newspaper  press.  *  *  *  The  fault  really  lies  in  the  public 
taste  which  craves  and  demands  such  reading;  and  the  true  remedy  consists, 
not  in  blaming  the  people  connected  with  the  press,  or  addressing  to  them  philo- 
sophical reflections  on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  but  in  refining  and  elevating 
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the  ]Mil)lir  tnsto,  hv  inijirovinp  our  methods  of  odnoiilion.  and  multiiilyinjr  the 
means  :ind  a|tiiliiiiict's  ot"  ii  hiirlier  luid  sounder  enltivalion. 

••Anion','  tlie  mental  exercises  eliaraeleristic  of  our  day  and  penerat  ion,  which 
arc  )infa\i>ural)le  to  the  mental  health,  it  would  he  something,'-  like  aetinjj^  the 
play  with  the  ])art  of  Mamlet  left  out.  were  we  to  omit  all  mention  of  one  scarcely 
secondary  in  importance  to  that  we  have  heen  eonsiderintr.  Never  Ix'foro  did 
so  larire  a  jiroportion  of  the  current  literature  consist  of  worlcs  of  imagination, 
and  never  before  did  they,  a.s  a  class,  display  so  much  ability  and  artistic 
skill.  *  *  *  Novels  are  now  read  by  every  deserijition  of  persons,  and  by 
many  who  read  nothinsr  else.     ••••** 

"  (Jenerally  spcakiniT,  there  can  be  no  (piestion  that  excessive  indulgence  in 
novel-reailinjj  necessarily  enervates  the  mind,  and  diminishes  its  power  of  en- 
durance. In  other  departments  of  literature,  such  as  l)ioijraphy  ami  history, 
the  mental  jiowers  are  more  or  less  exercised  by  the  ideas  which  they  convey. 
Facts  are  stored  up  in  the  memory,  hints  are  olitained  for  the  further  ])ursuit  of 
kninvled<;e,  judpnents  are  formed  res]iectinaf  character  and  actions,  original 
thoughts  are  elicited,  a  spirit  of  investigation  is  excited,  and,  more  than  all,  life 
is  viewed  as  it  really  has  been  and  nnist  be  lived.  A  mind  thus  furnished  and 
disciplined  is  provided  with  a  fund  of  reserved  power  to  fall  back  u|)on  when 
assailed  by  adverse  forces,  which  all  of  ns.  in  some  shape  or  other,  at  some  time 
or  other,  must  expect  to  encounter.  In  novel-reading,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind 
passively  contemplates  the  scenes  that  are  brought  before  it,  and  which,  being 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  passions  and  emotions,  naturally  please,  without  the 
necessity  of  effort  or  preparation.  Of  late  years  a  class  of  books  has  arisen, 
the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  stir  the  feelings,  not  by  ingenious  plots — not  by 
touching  the  finer  cords  of  the  heart,  and  skilfully  unfolding  the  springs  of  action 
— not  by  arousing  our  sympathies  for  unadulterated,  unsophisticated  goodness, 
truth,  and  beauty,  for  that  would  assimilate  them  to  the  immortal  productions 
of  Shakspeare  and  Scott — but  by  coarse  exaggerations  of  every  sentiment,  by 
investing  every  scene  in  glaring  colours,  and,  in  short,  by  every  possible  form  of 
nnnatural  excitement.  In  all  this  there  is  little  or  no  addition  to  one's  stock  of 
knowledge,  no  element  of  mental  strength  is  evolved,  and  no  one  is  better  pre- 
pared by  it  for  encountering  the  stern  realities  of  life.  The  sickly  sentimentality 
which  craA^es  this  kind  of  stimulus  is  as  different  from  the  sensibility  of  a  well- 
ordered  mind  as  the  crimson  flush  of  disease  from  the  ruddy  glow  of  high  health. 
A  mind  that  seeks  its  nutriment  chiefly  in  books  of  this  description  is  closed 
against  the  genial  influences  that  flow  from  real  joy  and  sorrow,  and  from  all  the 
beauty  and  heroism  of  common  life.  A  refined  selfishness  is  apt  to  prevail  over 
every  better  feeling ;  and  when  the  evil  day  comes,  the  higher  sentiments  which 
bind  us  to  our  fellow-men  by  all  the  ties  of  benevolence  and  justice  and  venera- 
tion furnish  no  support  nor  consolation.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  say  that  no  one  can  read  a  novel  without  endangering  the  health  of  his  mind, 
for,  under  certain  qualifications,  nothing  could  be  further  from  producing  such  a 
result  than  this  kind  of  recreation.  Who  can  number  the  hours  of  discomfort 
and  sorrow  which  have  been  relieved  of  half  their  burden  by  the  delightful 
fictions  of  Scott?  The  specific  doctrine  I  would  inculcate  is,  that  the  excessive 
indulgence  in  novel-reading,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  our  times,  is  chargeable 
with  many  of  the  mental  irregularities  that  prevail  among  us  in  a  degree  un- 
known at  any  former  period." 

7.  The  report  of  1860  of  the  State  Lnmatic  Hospital  of  Pennsylvania  is 
nnusually  brief,  the  medical  portion  of  it  comprehending  little  else  than  the 
customary  tabular  information. 

Men.     Women.     Total. 

Patients  in  the  hospital,  January  1st  . 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year 
"Whole  number     ...... 

Discharged,  including  deaths 

Remaining,  December  31st  .... 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


150 

117 

267 

83 

60 

143 

233 

177 

410 

84 

52 

136 

149 

125 

274 

18 

13 

31 

12 

11 

23 
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"  The  causes  of  death  were,  in  three  cases,  epilepsy;  in  thirteen  cases,  chronic 
mania;  in  one  case,  consumption;  in  one  case,  apoplexy;  and  in  five  cases,  dis- 
ease of  the  brain." 

"  The  lectures  and  magic  lantern  exhibitions  have  been  regularly  continued 
during  three  evenings  of  the  week,  from  October  to  April,  and  funiish  to  all 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  attend  them,  an  agreeable  means  of  spending  the  long 
winter  evenings." 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May.  the  barn  belonging  to  the  hospital  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  together  with  several  horses  and  most  of  the  farming  implements. 
It  is*  supposed  that  the  conflagration  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary— a  patient 
who,  about  two  years  before,  had  eloped  from  the  hospital.  The  barn  of  the 
poor-house,  in  Harrisburg,  at  which,  also,  the  man  had  formerly  been  placed, 
was  discovered  to  be  on  tire  about  three  hours  after  that  at  the  hospital.  The 
man  is  in  prison. 

A  new  barn,  102  feet  in  length  by  56  in  width,  internally  arranged  in  the  most 
commodious  and  convenient  manner,  has  been  erected. 

8.  Senor  Eamon  De  La  Sagra,  a  Spanish  gentleman  who  had  held  offices  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  government  of  his  native  country,  made  a 
tour  through  the  United  States  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  after  his  return 
published  an  accoimt  of  his  travels.  The  book  was  the  work  of  a  utilitarian,  a 
savant,  a  philanthropist.  It  was  translated  into  French,  and  had  an  extensive 
circulation  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  contains  expressions  of  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  this  country,  and  more  especially  of 
their  manner  of  growth  out  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  people.  Accustomed  as 
he  was  to  seeing  institutions  of  the  kind  originate  directly  from  the  government 
alone,  it  was  a  new  idea  to  him  to  behold  them  springing  from  the  enterprise 
and  humanity  of  private  citizens,  and  it  appears  that  he  derived  from  it  a  more 
exalted  oi^inion  of  his  fellow-men.  Nor  was  he  backward  in  recognizing  the 
propriety,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  the  custom,  that  when  individuals,  or  pri- 
vate corporations,  have  borne  the  onus  of  establishing  an  institution,  and  have 
fully  demonstrated  its  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  at  large,  the 
State  government  lends  its  aid,  and  gives  to  that  institution  a  scope  and  power 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  report  now  before  us — that  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  origin  and  progress  of  that  institution 
have  been  such  as  those  which  in  other  cases  won  the  encomiums  of  La  Sagra. 
May  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  not  neglect  the  complete  fulfilment  of  its 
duties  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  praiseworthy  work  ! 

The  new  building,  345  feet  in  length,  and  consisting  of  a  central  portion,  with 
a  wing  upon  either  side,  was  commenced  in  May,  1859,  and  before  the  work  was 
suspended  for  the  winter,  the  walls  were  erected  "to  the  height  of  the  first  or 
main  story." 


Men.     "Women.     Total. 


Patients  in  hospital,  January  1.  1859  . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year    . 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining.  January  1,  1860 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


52 

38 

90 

71 

37 

108 

123 

75 

198 

62 

36 

98 

61 

39 

100 

28 

16 

44 

7 

3 

10 

exhau 

=tion,  2  ; 

"  one  from 

Died  from  tubercular  consumption,  4  ;  epilepsy,  2  : 
convulsions  (and)  one  from  puerpera." 

The  report  of  Dr.  Reid  is  mostly  occupied  by  an  exposition  of  the  importance 
of  treating  insanity  in  its  early  stages,  supporting  his  own  views  by  quotations 
from  various  authorities  upon  the  subject. 

We  invite  Dr.  Reid's  attention  to  the  suggested  usefulness  of  adding  to  his 
list  of  tables,  one  showing  the  ages  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  first  attack  by 
insanity. 


on. 

M'oinen. 

Total 

2rt 

1(11 

:{H9 

fi'i 

50 

102 

SO 

211 

491 

(il 

58 

119 

I'J 

If):} 

372 

21) 

:{;{ 

(Vl 

23 

17 

40 
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9.  The  nport  of  the  ITcs/jm  Lunatic  Asyluvi,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in- 
cludes a  periutl  of  two  of&ciul  years. 

ratietils  in  asylum.  October  1.  1857     . 

Aiiiiiitteil  in  course  of  two  years 

Whole  number     ...... 

Discharireil,  including  deatlis 
Keniaiuiufr,  Sei)leinlier  30,  1S59  . 
Of  liio.^e  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Causrs  of  Death. — Marasmus,  12;  pulmonary  consumption,  9;  epilepsy,  5 ; 
cerebral  disease.  3  ;  typhoid  fever,  2  ;  diarrluea.  chronic  diarrhoea,  colic,  ascites, 
general  dropsy,  dyspepsia,  paralysis,  a])ople.\y,  and  suicide,  1  each. 

Among  the  patients  is  one  who  is  blind,  one  a  deaf  mute,  and  one  a  blind  deaf 
mute. 

Dr.  Stribling  says — and  his  long  devotion  to  the  care  of  the  insane  gives  great 
value  to  his  ojiinion — '"Every  year's  experience  but  enhances  our  estimate  as  to 
the  value  of  occupation.  It  should  be  the  (jnat  i(vm  in  any  system  designed  to 
promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  require  the  appliances  of  an  asylum. 
The  farm,  garden,  grounds,  workshops,  itc,  afford  congenial  employment  to 
many  of  our  male  patients.  In  sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  house-work,  Arc, 
many  of  the  females  are  employed.  Those  who  thus  engage  most  willingly  and 
systematically,  are  uniformly  l)est  contented,  and  enjoy  a  condition  of  mental  and 
]diysical  health  and  comfort  far  more  desirable  than  others,  who  restrict  them- 
selves merely  to  reading  and  to  amusements." 

A  long  and  large  list  of  garments,  bedding,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use, 
which  have  been  made  at  the  asylum  in  the  course  of  the  two  years,  furnishes 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  industry  of  the  female  patients. 

The  library  has  been  increased,  and  pictures  hung  u])()n  the  walls  of  the  gal- 
leries and  the  rooms  of  the  patients.  "A  billiard-saloon  has  just  been  completed, 
in  which  is  an  excellent  table  with  marble  board." 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  use  of  the  nose-tube  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

"Several  years  since.  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  then  and  now  a  valued  assistant 
in  this  institution,  suggested  that  we  substitute  for  other  modes  (of  compulsory 
injection  of  food  to  the  stomach)  the  nose-tube.  This  had  been  tested  elsewhere, 
but  the  reports  as  to  its  utility  were  few,  and  not  encouraging.  In  so  far  as  we 
knew  (and  still  believe),  it  had  failed  to  receive  the  indorsement  of  any  one  in 
charge  of  an  institution  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States. 

"For  more  than  three  years  past  no  other  means  have  been  allowed  here  for 
forced  alimentation ;  and  as  a  matter  of  duty,  I  can  but  record,  as  the  result  of 
this  experience,  my  unqualified  preference  for  it  over  any  other  appliance  yet 
suggested.  As  with  the  stomach-tube  and  pump,  the  spoon,  <S:c..  it  is  important 
that  he  who  officiates  understands  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  be  cautious  as 
well  as  skilful.  In  this  institution  none  other  than  a  medical  officer  ever  under- 
takes to  force  food  upon  a  patient." 

The  number  of  patients  at  the  asylum  is  constantly  such  that  a  large  number 
of  applicants  are  necessarily  rejected.  "  A^ery  many,",  says  Dr.  Stribling,  '•  re- 
main in  the  jails  and  elsewhere,  whose  wretched  condition  calls  for  sympathy 
and  aid — such  aid,  indeed,  as  can  only  be  afforded  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
our  State.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  proceeding  was  initiated  for 
the  establishment  of  a  third  asylum.  Those  to  whom,  under  the  law,  its  interests 
were  confided,  will  of  course  report  fully  in  regard  thereto.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  report  will  be  such  as  not  merely  to  justify,  but,  in  view  of  public  sentiment, 
to  require  the  approaching  legislature  to  appropriate  ample  means  with  which 
to  complete  the  good  work."  P.  E. 
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Art.  XIX. — On  Criminal  Abortion  in  America.  By  Horatio  R.  Stoker, 
M.  D.,  of  Boston,  etc.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  <fe  Co.,  18G0.  8vo.  pp. 
107. 

1\  our  re%-iew  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  A)nerica7i 
ifjdical  Association,  contained  in  the  present  number,  will  be  found  a  nutice  of 
the  able  report  made  by  Dr.  Storer  and  others  on  the  subject  of  criminal  abor- 
tion. In  this  report  reference  is  made  to  certain  evidence  that  had  been  collected 
by  the  committee,  in  proof  of  the  leading  positions  laid  down  by  them  as  to  the 
criminality  of  abortion,  its  frequency,  and  the  causes  of  its  prevalence.  The 
evidence  in  question  was  published  orioinally  in  the  Xoiih  American  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  and  is  now  issued  in  a  separate  fonu  for  more  general 
circulation. 

The  investigation  into  which  Dr.  Storer,  to  whom  is  to  be  credited  the  collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  evidence  referred  to,  has  entered,  is  full,  alile,  and 
satisfactory,  and  well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  not  only  of  every  member 
of  the  medical  profession  who  has  a  just  appreciation  of  the  important  mission 
he  has  undertaken,  but  of  every  legislator,  every  expounder  and  administrator  of 
the  laws — of  every  individual  member  of  the  community,  in  fine,  who,  while  he 
defends  his  own  individual  rights,  would  extend  an  equal  defence  to  the  rights  of 
others,  even  the  humblest  and  most  insignificant  of  the  human  family,  from  the 
moment  of  conception  until  the  period  when  they  are  called,  by  that  fiat  within 
whose  scope  all  are  included,  to  leave  this  for  another  state  of  existence. 

Dr.  Storer  has  established  most  conclusively,  and  upon  data  the  validity  and 
sufficiency  of  which  will  scarcely  be  denied,  the  extreme  criminality  of  abortion 
in  every  case  in  which  it  is  procured  intentionally  and  for  the  sole  object  of  de- 
stroying the  life  of  the  fa-tus — without  such  destruction  being  necessitated  by 
a  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  equally  imperative 
cause — and  in  cases  where,  had  not  the  product  of  conception  been  thus  prema- 
turely got  rid  of,  it  would  doubtless  have  survived  to  the  termination  of  the  full 
period  of  utero-gestation,  and  been  then  born  alive. 

The  more  difiBcult  questions  of  the  frequency  of  the  crime,  and  its  rapid  in- 
crease in  our  midst,  are  cautiously  and  skilfully  handled.  Although  the  data 
within  our  reach,  by  which  the  extent  to  which  criminal  abortion  has  been  and 
is  now  practised,  are  too  imperfect  and  uncertain  to  lead  to  any  other  than  an 
approximate  result,  still,  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  in  respect  to  both  these 
particulars  may  be  formed  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  derivable 
from  the  comparative  increase  of  population  ;  the  published  records  of  still- 
births :  the  number  of  accusations  and  trials  for  abortion;  the  published  lists  of 
immediate  maternal  deaths ;  the  comparative  size  of  families  now  and  formerly ; 
the  experience  of  physicians,  either  from  direct  applications  for  abortion,  or  the 
frequent  evidence  he  meets"  with  in  his  practice  of  forced  abortion  having  oc- 
curred recently  or  at  some  previous  period,  more  or  less  remote;  and,  finally, 
from  the  pecuniary  success  of  known  abortionists,  and  from  the  very  great  and 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  abortion-producing  nostrums,  rendering  the 
traffic  in  them  throughout  the  country  a  common  and  highly  profitable  occupa- 
tion. From  these  various  sources  a  mass  of  evidence  may  be  deduced  sufficient 
to  compel  all.  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it.  to  the  painful  conviction 
that  the  practice  of  criminal  abortion  is  carried  on  among  us  to  a  fearful  extent, 
and  that  it  is  every  year  rapidly  on  the  increase ;  that,  notwithstanding  our  high 
pretensions  to  enlightenment,  our  wide-extending  philanthropy,  our  vaunted  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion,"  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  tolerate 
— if  we  do  not,  in  fact,  countenance  and  encourage — in  our  very  midst  a  crime 
from  which,  when  perpetrated  from  the  same  motives  and  for  the  same  ends,  we 
should  imagine  that  all  save  the  most  debased  and  ruthless  savage  would  shrink 
with  disgust. 

The  causes  assigned  bv  Dr.  S.  for  this  general  turpitude  are  numerous  and 
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(livcrsilicd.  Ainon^jf  tlio  cliicl'  of  tlu-m  lio  onumoriilos  (hn  low  mordlc.  of  the 
nommuiiily  as  roiriirds  the  cnonnily  of  the  crime;  the  ease  witli  wliiiih  its  true 
eh'.irueter.  in  individual  cases,  may  lie  concealed  ;  the  iin\villin;ine.ss  of  its  victims 
to  jrive  testimony  that  would  also  criminate  themselves;  the  y)ossil)iIily  of  the 
crime  heinir  i)eri)etrated  Ity  liie  prcirnant  female  on  herself,  without  assistance; 
ihe  ease  with  which  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  prevention  of  criminal 
:il»ortion.  may  he  evaded;  the  lack  of  proper  and  ellicient  judittial  ])reventives, 
such  as  leiral  provisions  for  rej^istration,  utrainst  the  concealment  of  l)irths,  and 
:\irainst  secret  interments;  the  prevalent  iirnorance  of  the  juris])rudence  of  ob- 
stetric operations  in  both  trovernment  orticials  and  medical  witnesses;  the  doc- 
trines of  political  economists,  that  tlie  welfare  of  the  lal)onrinj,'-  classes,  and  the 
i^eneral  prosjierity  of  a  community,  are  impeded  liy  a  numerous  oll'spriug;  and. 
lastly,  the  fi'ar  of"  cliiliiliirth. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  Dr.  S.  in  his  exposition  of  the  deleterious  cfTocts 
of  the  practice  of  abortion  upon  the  health  and  lives  of  the  females  who  submit 
to  it  ;  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  occurrt'nce  of  aliortion  may  l)e  established; 
the  cause  of  its  occurrence,  whether  natural.  accid(>ntal,  or  intentional ;  and  the 
several  circumstances  connected  with  its  perpetration,  when  criminally  practised. 
For  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  examination  of  all  these  (juestions  we  refer  our 
readei-s  to  the  essay  before  us,  a  careful  perusal  of  every  portion  of  which  will 
be  found  fruitful  in  instruction. 

Dr.  !^.  refers  to  the  fact  that  medical  men  often  liecome  the  "innocent  abet- 
tors" of  the  practice  of  abortion,  by  the  apparent  disre<;ard  they  exhii)it  for  the 
sanctity  and  value  of  fcrtal  life,  by  their  frequent  recourse  to  the  procurement 
of  premature  labour  as  a  means  of  safety  to  the  mother,  or,  in  place  of  such 
])rocedure.  substituting  the  less  justifiable  measure  of  the  destruction  of  ihc 
f(etus  l)y  craniotomy.     In  respect  to  the  induction  of  premature  labour,  Dr.  S.,  , 
while  he  admits  that  cases  do  occasionally  un(iuestionalily  occur  in  which  it  may 
be  correctly  viewed  as  the  sole  means  by  which,  while  the  greatest  chance  is  • 
afforded  for  the  safety  of  the  fcetus,  the  life  of  the  mother  can  be  preserved. 
He  believes,  however,  that  the  operation  is  seldom  rerpiired  for  the  sake  of  the  , 
fcetus,  and  in  general  only  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  month  ofi 
pregnancy.     To  warrant  a  resort  to  it  in  any  case,  its  necessity  must  be  clearly 
shown.     Even  then,  however,  it  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  | 
the  child's  safety ;  and  when  practised,  it  must  be  by  such  means  as,  whilst  most 
efficient,  are  the  least  liable  to  injure  the  child. 

The  induction  of  premature  laljour  is  most  frerpiently  resorted  to  in  order  to 
■avoid  the  performance  of  craniotomy  after  labour  has  set  in.  The  necessity  of 
-eraniotomy.  unless  extreme,  can,  it  is  evident,  only  be  known  with  certainty, 
before  the  expiration  of  pregnancy,  from  the  experience  of  past  labours. 

"  But  here,"  remarks  Dr.  S.,  "  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  ;  the  rules  • 
of  the  books  and  of  accepted  authorities  are  not  to  be  blindly  followed.     Crani- 1 
otomy  at  the  full  time  is  still  too  frecpieutly  performed ;  where  even  it  has  been  ' 
SHggested  by  the  character  of  a  previous  labour,  children  arc  often,  or  might  be, 
bora  living ;  where  it  seems  indicated  by  direct  exploration,  as  ruled  even  by  I 
recent  writers,  children  are  sometimes,  or  might  be,  born  living ;  where  it  was 
■fomaerly  thought  absolutely  essential,  the  progress  of  obstetric  science  has  now 
rendered  it  often  unnecessary."  i 

Other  points  are  referred  to,  in  which  physicians  are  directly  interested,  as  \ 
tecdiiHg.  by  their  apparent  disregard  of  foetal  life,  to  render  themselves  innocent  j 
•abettors  of  criminal  abortion  :  such  as  neglect  of  efforts  to  prevent  miscarriage  I 
when  threatened,  or  when  it  has  become  an  established  habit ;  neglect  of  well-  j 
directed  attempts  at  resuscitating  stillborn  children  where  there  is  the  slightest  { 
chante  of  success ;  the  performance  of  operations  of  any  kind  upon  a  pregnant  | 
woman,  even  toothdrawing,  that  might  be  delayed ;  the  careless  or  unnecessary  j 
use  of  ergot ;  the  relying  upon  a  single  and  unaided  opinion,  where  not  one  life  ' 
only,  but  two,  may  be  endangered.     "  Other  instances,"  Dr.  S.  remarks,  "  might ; 
be  adduced ;  but  enough  has  already  been  said  to  prove  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  we  are  considering,  and  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  pro- 
fession regarding  it,  demand,  as  I  have  elsewhere  suggested,  that  physicians 
should  possess,  should  acknowledge,  and  should  govern  themselves  by  an  obste- 
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trie  code."  The  necessity  of  such  a  code  will  become  the  more  manifest  the 
more  arc  investigated  the  several  questions  pertaining  to  obstetric  jurisprudence. 
"  Distressing  in  the  retrospect,  inconvenient  frequently  in  the  present,  such  a 
code  would  undoubtedly  prove;  but  it  is  demanded  of  the  profession  by  the 
progress  of  our  science,  by  humanity,  morality,  and  religion.  Were  the  facts  in 
the  case  more  generally  known,  and  the  existence  and  sanctity  of  foetal  life  more 
universally  appreciated,  it  would  be  also  demanded  by  public  opinion. 

"  We  have  thus  seen  that '  the  absurd  enactments  still  remaining  on  the  statute- 
book,  the  careless  indifference  with  which  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  its  oc- 
currence, its  increase,  and  its  frequent  induction  by  obstetricians,  are  all  evils 
which  loudly  and  imperatively  call  for  the  closest  investigation.' " 

After  an  examination  of  the  legal  provisions  in  existence,  more  especially  in 
the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the  crime  of  abortion,  the  causes  of  the  ineflB- 
ciency  of  these  provisions  for  its  suppression,  are  noticed ;  the  difficulties  they 
present  to  the  conviction  of  the  parties  concerned  in  its  perpetration,  the  absurd 
distinctions  they  create  between  the  condition  of  the  foetus  in  the  early  and  the 
later  periods  of  pregnancy,  and  the  trifling  light  in  which  they  recognize  the 
practice  of  abortion.  In  but  few  instances  is  the  crime,  intrinsically  considered, 
viewed  by  the  law  as  a  heinous  one,  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  child, 
as  deliberate  murder ;  but,  under  many  very  loosely  defined  circumstances,  it  is 
held  even  as  a  perfectly  justifiable  act. 

The  all-important  question  next  presents  itself,  Can  the  practice  of  criminal 
abortion  be  entirely,  or  in  any  degree,  restrained  bylaw?  Dr.  S.  believes  that 
it  may  be  prevented,  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least,  by  judicious  and  well-exe- 
cuted legal  enactments  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and 
against  the  concealment  of  births,  and  secret  burials ;  the  establishment,  under 
proper  regulations,  of  foundling  hospitals  by  the  different  State  and  municipal 
governments ;  the  prohibition,  under  severe  penalties,  of  the  sale  or  dispensing 
of  any  drugs  popularly  known  as  emmenagogues,  excepting  upon  the  prescription 
of  a  respectable  pi*actitioner  of  medicine ;  an  entire  revision  of  all  the  laws 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  criminal  abortion,  so  that  the  legal  definition  of  the 
crime  may  be  rendered  more  clear  and  positive;  the  evidence  required  for  the 
establishment  of  the  guilt  of  all  the  parties  implicated  made  to  bear  directly  upon 
the  fact  of  the  act  of  abortion  being  intended  as  well  as  consummated  during  any 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  by  whatever  means,  or  of  its  having  been  attempted  in 
cases  of  presumed  pregnancy,  even  where  pregnancy  shall  be  proved  not  to  have 
existed;  the  punishment  of  the  female  in  whose  case  criminal  abortion  has  been 
practised,  either  as  a  principal  or  particeps  crhninis ;  the  fixing  of  a  correct 
and  uniform  standard  of  justification  for  the  practice  of  necessary  abortion; 
and  the  making  penal  the  encouragement  of  criminal  abortion  by  any  publica- 
tion, lecture,  advertisement,  or  announcement,  or  by  the  sale  or  circulation  of 
any  such  publication. 

The  essay  concludes  with  some  judicious  remarks  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  practice  of  criminal  abortion,  in 
order  that  no  portion  of  the  guilt  involved  in  the  practice  may  rest  upon  them. 
"Enough,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "has  already  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  need  of 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  lest  they  themselves  become 
innocent  and  unintentional  abettors  of  the  crime.  If  the  community  were  made 
to  understand  and  to  feel  that  marriage,  where  the  parties  shrink  from  its  highest 
responsibilities,  is  nothing  less  than  legalized  prostitution,  many  would  shrink 
from  their  present  public  confession  of  cowardly,  selfish,  and  sinful  lust.  If  they 
were  taught  by  the  speech  and  daily  practice  of  their  medical  attendants  that  a 
value  attaches  to  the  unborn  child,  hardly  increased  by  the  accident  of  its  birth, 
they  also  would  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  a  similar  belief  in  its  sanctity,  and 
to  a  commensurate  respect." 

"  It  follows,  from  the  evidence  we  have  adduced,  that  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
profession  to  urge  upon  individuals  the  truth  regarding  this  crime,  it  is  equally 
their  duty  to  urge  it  upon  the  law,  by  whose  doctnnes  the  people  are  bound,  and 
upon  that  people,  the  community,  by  whose  action  the  laws  are  made.  And  thi.s 
should  be  done  by  us,  if  we  would  succeed  in  suppressing  the  crime,  not  by 
separate  action  alone,  but  conjointly,  as  the  profession,  grandly  representing  its 
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hielu-st  claim — tho  saving  of  lumiau  litV.  Kvory  stop  towards  lliis  (mkI  sliouUl 
ho  liailod  with  onthusiasm."  *  *  * 

••'I'lto  muoli  zoal  cannot  bo  shown  l>y  jjhysioians  in  roliovinir  tlionisolvos  from 
tho  woijrlit  ol"  rosponsiliility  tlioy  may  have  inourrod  l>y  innocently  onusinir  tho 
inoroasoil  dostnution  ol"  human  lilo.  Lot  it  not  Ito  supjuisod  l)y  tho  ]>ul>lic  that 
thoro  is  amonjr  us.  oithor  in  theory  or  jiractioo,  any  disregard  of  tho  unl)orn  child. 
If  sucli  imi)rossion  have  already  ol)tainod.  from  our  own  noirlincnco.  tho  falsohoods 
of  irreirular  practitioners,  or  otherwise,  it  should  at  once  he  removed."  *  *  * 

••  Wo  should,  as  a  profession,  0|)only  and  with  one  accord  a])peal  to  the  com- 
munity in  words  ui'  earnest  warning,  setting  forth  the  de])loral)le.  conso(|uencos 
of  criminal  ahortion — tho  actual  and  indi'pendent  existence,  from  tho  moment 
of  oonce])tion,  of  fiotal  life.  And  that  tho  elVort  should  not  iio  one  of  words 
merely ;  wo  should,  us  a  profession,  recommend  to  tho  legislative  hodies  of  the 
land  tho  revision  and  suhsoipiont  enforcemi'nt  of  all  laws,  statutory  or  otherwise. 
])ortaining  to  this  crime,  that  the  present  slaughter  of  tho  innocents  may  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  lie  made  to  cease.  For  it  is  'a  thing  deserving  all  hate 
and  detestation,  that  a  man  in  his  very  originall.  whiles  he  is  formed,  whiles  he 
is  enlived,  should  he  put  to  death  under  the  very  hands  and  in  tho  shop  ol 
ualuro."  "  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XX. — ]ieport  on  the  Smallpox,  in  the  City  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  from 
January  to  June,  1859.  By  Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
Health.     Providence,  1859. 

The  smallpox  was  introduced  into  the  city  of  Providence  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1858,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  New  York.  Ho  was 
attacked  soon  after  his  return  with  varioloid.  He  had  been  vaccinated  in  child- 
hood, forty-four  years  previously.  The  attack  was  a  very  mild  one,  rofpiiring 
no  medical  attendance,  and  as  no  suspicions  wore  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
character,  no  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion. 
From  this  case  were  traceable,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  seventy-three  cases 
which  occurred  in  the  city  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  1859.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  cases  were  unmodified  smallpox,  and  fifty-two  varioloid  ;  thirty- 
three  were  in  males  and  forty  in  females.  In  January  there  were  ten  cases, 
three  smallpox,  seven  varioloid ;  in  February  six  cases,  three  smallpox,  three 
varioloid  ;  in  March  twenty-nine  cases,  nine  smallpox,  twenty  varioloid  ;  in  Ajjril 
seventeen  cases,  four  smallpox,  thirteen  varioloid  ;  in  May  eleven  cases,  two 
smallpox,  nine  varioloid.  In  those  under  five  years  of  age,  there  were  nine  cases 
of  smallpox  and  three  of  varioloid  ;  between  five  and  ten  years,  there  were  four 
cases  of  smallpox  and  five  of  varioloid  ;  between  ten  and  fifteen  years,  there  were 
one  case  of  smallpox  and  eight  of  varioloid ;  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years, 
there  were  one  case  of  smallpox  and  three  of  varioloid ;  and  in  those  of  twenty 
years  and  over,  there  were  six  cases  of  smallpox  and  thirty-three  of  varioloid. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  cases  forty-six  occurred  in  Americans,  and  twenty-seven 
in  foreigners;  sixty-four  in  whites  and  nine  in  colored  persons.  Four  of  the 
cases  only  terminated  fatally ;  of  these  one  was  three  months  old,  one  three 
years,  one  four  years,  and  one  thirty-five  years ;  one  was  a  male  and  three 
females;  three  were  white,  one  was  colored;  all  were  of  American  parentage. 
One  died  on  the  8th,  one  on  the  9th,  one  on  the  10th,  and  one  on  the  11th  day 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  Of  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  small- 
pox (twenty-one),  eight  were  confluent  and  sevei-e.  Of  these,  four,  or  one-half, 
died.  Xo  case  of  distinct  smallpox  or  of  varioloid  proved  fatal.  Of  the  four 
cases  of  confluent  smallpox  which  recovered,  one  was  an  infant  only  seven  weeks 
old  when  attacked ;  one  was  a  boy  five  years  old  ;  one  a  boy  of  fifteen  years ; 
and  one  a  colored  man  of  thirty  years. 

Of  the  fifty-two  cases  of  varioloid,  four  were  very  severe,  and  undistinguish- 
able  from  confluent  smallpox  until  the  7th  or  8th  day,  when  the  sudden  cessation 
of  fever,  and  speedy  dessication  of  the  pustules  showed  that  the  previous  vacci- 
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nation  had  modified  the  disease,  and.  proV^ably.  saved  the  lives  of  the  patients. 
All  the  severe  cases  of  varioloid  were  in  persons  -who  had  been  only  once  vacci- 
nated, and  that  many  years  previously.  In  many  the  marks  of  vaccination  were 
not  satisfactory.  Eighteen  of  the  cases  of  varioloid  were  extremely  mild,  with 
very  few  pustules,  and  attended  with  very  little  inconvenience  to  the  patients. 
By  one  of  the  mildest  of  these  cases,  in  which  but  six  imperfect  pustules  were 
formed,  the  variolous  contagion  was  communicated  to  a  child,  resulting  in  a 
severe  attack  of  smallpox. 

In  nine  of  the  cases  of  smallpox,  including  three  of  the  confluent,  and  in 
thirteen  of  the  cases  of  varioloid,  no  medicine  whatever  was  administered. 

The  average  duration  of  the  four  fatal  cases  of  smallpox  was  nine  and  a  half 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  eruption. 

All  the  facts  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  smallpox  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  prove  in  the  clearest  and  most  striking  manner  the 
protective  power  of  vaccination.  Between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  16th  of 
July.  18.t9,  one  child,  vaccinated  eight  days  after  exposure  to  the  contagion  of 
smallpox,  was  attacked.  Two  other  persons,  vaccinated  six  days  after  expo- 
sure, had  the  varioloid.  Beside  these,  not  a  single  individual,  so  far  as  known, 
of  the  probably  three  thousand  persons  who  were  vaccinated  or  revaccinated, 
subsequently  to  the  first  of  January,  had  the  slightest  indication  of  varioloid, 
notwithstanding  their  exposure  to  the  variolous  contagion.  In  one  locality, 
twenty-one  children  vaccinated  for  the  first  time,  were  repeatedly,  and  for  weeks 
continuously,  exposed  to  smallpox,  with  entire  impunity.  It  was  known,  in 
another  case,  where  over  two  hundred  had  been  vaccinated  or  revaccinated  oj'ttr 
exposure  to  smallpox  or  varioloid,  that  in  no  one  of  them  was  a  single  sj-mptom 
of  disease  developed.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  of  varioloid,  some  years,  and  in  the 
greater  proportion,  many  years  had  elapsed  since  vaccination.  Xot  a  single 
person  who  had  ever  been  vaccinated,  at  any  period  of  life,  died  from  smallpox 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  Dr.  Snow  is  satisfied  that  no  person 
took  the  smallpox  in  its  unmodified  form  who  had  ever  been  vaccinated.  Two 
individuals  who  had  the  disease  and  recovered,  believed  they  had  been  vacci- 
nated, but  had  no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  exhibited  no  cicatrix  upon 
the  arm. 

In  regard  to  the  supposed  danger  of  the  communication  of  other  than  the 
vaccine  disease  by  vaccination,  the  whole  of  the  facts  developed  during  the 
prevalence  of  smallpox  in  Providence  are  opposed  to  the  possibility  of  such 
communication.  In  no  one  of  the  1203  persons  vaccinated  at  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Health  after  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  were  injurious  results  experi- 
enced from  the  operation,  and  the  same  is  the  testimony  of  other  physicians 
■with  respect  to  the  cases  vaccinated  by  them.  With  the  care  taken  by  every 
conscientious  physician  to  obtain  vaccine  virus  only  from  young  and  healthy 
children.  Dr.  SnoW  does  not  believe  there  is  the  least  cause  to  fear  the  commu- 
nication of  any  disease  by  vaccination  besides  that  for  the  production  of  which 
the  operation  is  performed. " 

Dr.  Snow  believes  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  vaccine  virus  becoming  effete 
by  its  being  passed  frequently  through  the  human  body,  and  rendering  necessary 
it's  being  renewed  from  the  cow  at  short  intervals.  The  virus  used  in  Providence 
for  vaccination  had  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  had  consequently  passed 
through  a  large  number  of  persons.  Still  the  vesicle  produced  by  it  is  perfect 
in  every  respect,  according  to  the  description  of  Jenner.  It  follows  precisely 
the  described  course,  from  the  insertion  of  the  virus  to  the  separation  of  the 
scab,  leaving  a  perfectly  characterized  vaccine  cicatrix.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  vaccinations  with  it  have  afforded  invariably  absolute  protection  against 
repeated  and  continued  exposure  for  weeks,  to  infection  from  severe  cases  of 
smallpox. 

Many  persons,  when  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  contract  the  dis- 
ease in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  although  they  had  been  efi"ectually  vacci- 
nated. Though  in  this  its  modified  form  the  disease  is  generally  mild  and  without 
danger,  still  it  is  always  unpleasant,  and  even  in  its  mildest  form  may  communi- 
cate smallpox  to  the  unprotected,  and  varioloid  to  such  as  have  been  vaccinated. 
The  production  of  the  modified  form  of  smallpox  in  the  vaccinated  has  been 
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attoniptod  <o  lip  nrrountrd  for  in  two  ways.  7'Vr.s7,  that  altliouph  n  first  vacci- 
nalioii  is  successful  and  cliaractcristic,  il  may,  in  certain  cases,  fioni  consti- 
tutional insusceptiliility  or  some  other  cause  not  well  understood,  allord  only  a 
jiartial  or  imperfect  protection  airainst  smallj)o.\  ;  or  .s('co»r//(/,  that  a  first  suc- 
cessful vaccination  urives  only  durinyfa  certain  jicriod  full  and  ])erfect  protection, 
wliicli  becomes  jrradually  impaired  in  the  course  of  tiie  or^janic  chanf^^es  con- 
stantly takinir  ])lace  in  the  human  organism,  especially  the  chanf^e  from  child- 
hood to  adult  life. 

'•  My  opinion,"  says  l>r.  Snow,  "  has  always  boon,  that  the  first  theoiyis  true; 
hut  the  facts  I  have  collected  durim,'  the  ])ast  season,  seem  to  favour  the  last 
theory.  Uut  whichever  of  them  is  true,  tlw.  iifnssily  nf  rcvacfination  is  fully 
vstnhlishcd.  A  revaccinatiou,  with  its  jieculiar  mollified  cilecls.  is  the  only 
certain  proof  that  the  first  vaccination  was  sr»»<>d,  and  that  the  person  is  fully 
protected.  And  if  a  person  has  been  vaccinated  and  revaccinated  until  no 
characteristic  effect  is  produced  by  it,  he  may  rest  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  is 
safe  from  all  dancfer  of  contract ini,'  eitlu^r  smallpox  or  varioloid." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  established  by  a  long  series  of  the  most  impos- 
ing statistics.  1).  F.  C. 


Art.  XXI. — Report  of  a  Select  Commiltee  of  the  New  Yo7-k  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  Quarantine.    Adopted  July  7,  1859.     8vo.  pp.  48. 

CoNsinERKD  in  all  its  aspects  and  relations,  the  subject  of  quarantine  is  one 
•which  presents  strong  claims  to  the  serious  consideration  of  every  enlightened 
community.  In  the  correctness  of  the  views  entertained  in  reference  to  it,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  means  by  which  those  views  are  attempted  to  be  carried 
out  in  practice,  are  involved  not  merely  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  classes, 
l)ut  the  safety  and  comfort  of  every  individual  resident  within  the  limits  of  a 
commercial  city. 

AVhen  we  take  into  account  the  state  of  popular  and  even  professional  know- 
ledge as  to  the  nature  and  etiology  of  diseases,  and  the  gross  errors  which 
])revailed  as  to  the  mode  of  their  propagation,  when  quarantine  was  first  adopted, 
little  surprise  need  be  entertained  at  the  absurdities — the  unwise  restricticms — 
the  personal  annoyances  by  which  it  was  characterized  at  its  inauguration,  and 
for  a  long  period  subsequently ;  nor  at  the  controversy  to  which  almost  every 
cpiestion  in  relation  to  it — its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  disease — its  proper  duration,  or  the  best  plan  for  its  practice  and  enforcement 
■ — has.  from  time  to  time,  given  rise.  The  only  thing  surprising  in  the  case  is,  that 
the  experience  derived  from  a  close  observation  of  the  results  of  (piarantine  at 
the  different  ports  at  which  it  has  been  most  strictly  enforced,  and  during  a  series 
of  extensive  epidemics  of  malignant  disease,  together  with  the  light  derived  from 
our  increased  and  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  character  and  causation  of  many 
of  the  maladies  as  a  barrier  to  which  quarantine  was,  at  first,  more  especially 
designed,  that  any  difference  of  opinion  should  continue  upon  the  subject — that 
there  does  not  exist  an  almo'st  unanimity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  actual  objects 
to  be  attained  by  a  judicious  system  of  quarantine,  as  well  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  such  a  system  must  be  administered  in  order  that  its  legitimate  purposes 
may  be  .secured.  There  are  certainly  no  inherent  or  any  other  very  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  entire  question  of 
quarantine.  We  are  persuaded  that  were  it  left  to  a  commission  composed 
of  enlightened  and  experienced  physicians  a  system  of  quarantine  could  be 
devised,  the  faithful  execution  of  which,  while  it  secured  to  the  community 
all  the  safety  from  the  introduction  of  disease  into  its  midst,  that  it  is  possible 
by  the  best  devised  and  most  strictly  observed  precautions  to  afford,  would  be 
divested  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  onerous  burdens,  arbitrary  and  unwise  re- 
strictions, pecuniary  sacrifices,  and  positively  mischievous  results  which  are 
justly  chargeable  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  quarantine  regulations  now  in  force. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  quarantine  by  conventions  held  during  the 
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vears  1847, 1848,  and  1849,  and  composed  of  delojratcs  from  llielcadinEf  commer- 
cial ports  of  the  United  States,  of  unquestionable  character  and  intelHgence. 
and  selected  because  of  their  supposed  familiarity  with  the  important  questions 
involved  in  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  disease  by  and  through  the  com- 
mercial marine,  has  brought  the  subject  of  quarantine  prominently  before  those 
most  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  in  a  form  the  best  adapted  to  furnish  the  true 
data  upon  which  alone  correct  views  and  practices  in  respect  to  it  can  be  based. 

The  final  action  of  the  last  session  of  the  National  Quarantine  Convention, 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  past  year,  is  the  cause  which  prompted 
the  appointment  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  of  a  sjjecial  commit- 
tee to  report  on  "the  general  subject  of  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  State,  and 
the  legislation  required  to  give  practical  efl'ect  to  the  declared  sentiments  of  the 
National  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention." 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  and  embodied  in  the  report  which 
lies  before  us  are  based  mainly  upon  the  reports  and  discussion  of  the  last-named 
convention,  and  the  opinions  furnished  to  the  committee,  at  its  request,  by  emi- 
nent members  of  the  medical  profession  of  New  York,  in  regard  to  the  scientific 
questions  involved  in  the  general  subject  submitted  to  it  for  its  investigation. 
Although,  occasionally,  somewhat  loosely  worded,  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  arrived  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  which  are  deducible  from  the  history  of  quarantine — the 
observations  of  the  most  enlightened  physicians  in  respect  to  the  correct  etiology 
and  mode  of  propagation  of  diseases,  and  the  lights  derived  from  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  age  generally. 

The  committee  recommends  that  '■  the  persons  of  the  sick  and  the  well  should 
be  relieved  from  the  confined  and  impure  atmosphere  of  the  vessel,  and,  instead 
of  being  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  quarantine  station,  they  should 
at  once,  after  proper  cleansing  and  changing  of  raiment,  be  allowed  free  egress 
into  the  pure  air  of  the  country  or  their  customary  places  of  residence. 

"  The  question  of  safety  in  regard  to  clothing  and  bedding,  and  articles  of 
merchandise  which,  by  medical  advice,  are  brought  under  the  term  oi  fomites, 
is  a  different  one,  and  must  be  treated  with  a  due  regard  to  the  lights  which 
science  and  experience  have  granted  to  us." 

In  considering  how  far  existing  restrictions  should  be  modified  in  regard  to 
crews  and  passengers  sick,  or  in  danger  of  infection,  from  smallpox,  typhus  fever, 
or  cholera,  the  report  speaks  as  follows : — 

"In  reference  to  the  first  named  disease  it  is,  unfortunately,  always  rife  in  our 
midst,  and  the  regulations  of  quarantine  can  do  no  more  for  the  protection  of  the 
community  against  its  ravages  than  to  keep  the  well  who  pass  through  its  bounds 
free  from  danger  of  contagion  by  vaccination,  and  to  place  the  sick  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  moment  within  the  infiuence  of  good  air  and  judicious  treat- 
ment." 

"Typhus  fever  is  a  malady  to  be  dreaded,  and,  under  certain  unfavourable 
circumstances,  more  so  tlran  either  of  the  diseases  mentioned.  In  unwholesome 
places,  and  especially  in  uncleanly  and  infected  vessels,  it  is  a  fearful  enemy  of 
human  life.  It  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  confined  within  the  close  bounds  of  a 
quarantine  station  longer  than  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  purification  of 
person  and  clothing,  and  the  removal  to  more  appropriate  accommodations. 

"The  like  remarks  will  apply  to  cholera,  in  regard  to  which  disorder  confine- 
ment should  rarely  be  resorted  to.  This  is  a  malady  to  be  found  only  where 
localizing  conditions  that  favour  its  prevalence  exist,  as  on  shipboard,  in  filthy 
dwellings,  in  pestilent  atmospheres,  or  where  large  bodies  of  people  are  congre- 
gated. How  palpable,  then,  is  the  truth  that  the  patient  should  at  once  be 
removed  beyond  such  influences !"     *     *     * 

The  committee  declare  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  of  yellow  fever,  founded,  as  they  remark, 
on  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, will  be  beneficial  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  interests  of  commerce, 
and  will  exercise  a  large  influence  in  extending  the  work  of  reform  in  other 
branches  of  the  quarantine  station. 

While  we  believe  that  the  general  doctrines  recognized  by  the  report  before 
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us  arc  fountlcd  in  strict  tnitii.  and  tliat  olVorts  should  lio  inadi'  to  olttain  tho 
])ri>pcr  li'irislation  Tor  a  tluHMULdi  revisiuu  of  the  iiuarantino  laws  dI' all  our  coni- 
morcial  citii's  in  acoordanot.'  with  ihoso  doctrines,  wo  have  to  rcfifivt  the  vorv 
looso  uso  of  the  term  /<)7h//(s  to  indicate  the  several  media  iiy  which  non-conta- 
•jfious  diseases  may  be  communicated  throu;rh  the  commercial  marine — foul 
vessels,  foul  cariroes,  foul  liajr^aire  and  c  lotliing-,  etc.  'i'he  term  I'omites  has 
heretofore  been  restricted  to  such  nmterials  as  arc  capal)le,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  absorbinir  and  ri'taininij  unchanfre<l  conliKjiiHis  emanations,  so  as 
to  convey  them  to  distant  ])laces,  and  there  t;ive  rise  to  the  same  sjiecilic  diseases 
in  those  who  are  exposetl  to  the  materials  thus  charffcd  with  contaf^ious  matter 
as  those  from  whiidi  the  latter  were  ilerived.  Much  confusion,  to  say  the  least, 
must  necessarily  lie  occasioned  by  the  emiiloyment  of  the  term  in  a  sense  so 
very  dillerent  from  its  original  and  well-eslabiished  one  as  that  whi<dj  is  ffiven 
to  it  in  the  report  before  us.  1).  F.  0. 


Art.  XXII. — Ranarls  upon  CJn/loiis  or  Milly  Urine,  vjilh  an  Arcotint  of 
Two  Cases  of  (hat  Jh'scase.  By  C.  E.  Isaacs,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Hurfreons  of 
the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  etc.  etc.  Read  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  June  Inth,  1859. 

The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  urine  known  as  chylous  or  milky  urine,  is  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence.  It  is  very  certain,  at  least,  that  the  observations 
which  have  been  reported,  heretofore,  in  respect  to  it,  are  too  few  in  number 
and  too  imperfect  in  details,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  definite  conclusions  either 
in  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  it  is  liable  to  occur,  or 
the  lesions  of  the  principal  organs,  if  any,  with  which  it  is  most  generally  asso- 
ciated. Even  so  far  as  regards  the  chemical  comjiosition  of  the  urine  upon 
which  its  so-called  chylous  or  milky  condition  depends,  we  know  nothing  with 
certainty ;  few.  if  any,  accurate  microscopical  or  chemical  examinations  having 
been  made  with  the  view  of  testing  it. 

Two  cases  of  the  disease  having  occurred  at  the  Seaman's  Retreat,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Motfat,  chief  physician  of  the  institution,  a 
favourable  opportunity  was  offered  for  the  careful  study  of  some  of  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  organism  with  which  chj'lous  or  milky  urine  is  associated,  and 
the  difference  in  composition  between  the  latter  and  the  renal  secretion  in  its 
normal  state.  The  history  of  these  cases  is  presented  by  Dr.  Isaacs,  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  Retreat  on  Staten  Island,  in  the  publication  before  us.  together 
with  some  general  deductions  as  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  condition  of  the 
urine  in  question,  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  facts  derived  from  the 
study  of  these  two  cases,  and  the  few  others  found  upon  record. 

In  one  of  the  cases  which  occurred  at  the  Retreat — that  of  a  Spanish  sailor, 
twenty-six  years  of  age — in  which  a  milky  state  of  the  urine  had  existed,  at 
irregular  intervals,  for  upwards  of  three  years — an  examination  of  the  fluid  by 
the  microscope  and  by  chemical  tests,  demonstrated  conclusively,  the  existence 
in  it  of  urea,  lithic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  triple  phosphates  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  the 
phosphate  of  lime — in  a  word,  the  principal  normal  constituents  of  the  urine ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  all  of  the  constituents  of  the  secretion  existed  in  the  urine 
thus  examined.  In  addition,  it  contained  oil  and  albumen,  and  sometimes  fibrin, 
and  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  peculiar  milky  appearance  of  the 
uriiie  v:as  owing  to  the  intimate  combination  of  these  two  substances,  forming , 
indeed,  a  lind  of  emulsion.  There  were  no  red  globules  nor  tube  casts  detected, 
after  the  most  careful  and  repeated  examinations. 

In  the  second  of  the  cases  at  the  Retreat,  that  of  a  sailor  born  in  Santa  Cruz, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  condition  of  the  urine  was  found  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  case ;  excepting  that  the  urea  and  lithic 
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acid  were  in  very  small  proportion,  and  the  fluid  portion,  on  standing  for  some 
hours,  dcposited'a  thin  layer  of  blood-globules  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

This  case  terminated  fatally;  upon  examination  after  death,  both  lungs,  from 
their  apices  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  lower  lobes,  were  studded  equally,  and 
throughout  their  substance,  with  millions  of  miliary  tubercles,  from  the  size  of 
a  grain  of  sand  to  that  of  a  mustard  or  hemp-seed.  Under  the  costal  pleurae, 
they  were  also  in  countless  numbers.  The  patient  had  never  complained  of 
cough  or  pain  in  the  chest.  All  the  other  organs  were  healthy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  small  deposits  of  yellow  tubercular  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands.  In  the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland  were  three  tubercles,  about 
the  size  of  a  buckshot.  The  structure  of  the  kidney  was  decidedly  healthy — the 
only  morbid  appearance  was  the  presence  of  a  very  few  small  and  scattered 
tubercles,  which  did  not  apparently  interfere  with  its  functions. 

After  taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  few  observations  in  respect  to  chylous  or 
milky  urine  to  be  found  upon  record.  Dr.  Isaacs  remarks,  in  reference  to  its 
causation,  that  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  body  is  heated,  has  appa- 
rently produced  it.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  mercury,  but  this 
seems  doubtful.  In  one  case,  the  primary  cause  was,  undoubtedly,  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapour  of  turpentine.  Dr.  Isaacs  has  ascertained,  from  the  captains  of 
coasting  vessels,  who  bring  cargoes  of  turpentine  from  North  Carolina,  that  the 
crews  of  such  vessels  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  hematuria.  The  disease  is 
said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  hot  climates.  The  usual  causes  are  most  pro- 
bably those  which  operate  by  determining  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
kidney,  and  the  consequent  congestion  of  the  latter. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  most  important  of  the  cases  that  have  been  re- 
corded, as  well  as  the  opinions  of  medical  authorities  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  causes  of  chylous  urine.  Dr.  Isaacs  believes  that  the  following  facts  have 
been  conclusively  established. 

"  1.  That  the  disease  may  continue  for  many  months,  and  even  years,  without 
^much  apparent  injury  to  the  general  health." 

"  2.  That  in  such  cases  there  may  be,  and  have  been,  intermissions  of  several 
days,  and  sometimes  of  months  and  years,  during  which  the  urine  was  apparently 
healthy." 

'■  3.  That  notwithstanding  the  daily  loss  of  albumen,  fibrin,  red  globules,  and 
fatty  matter,  there  may  be  very  little  or  no  emaciation.  The  patient  may,  on 
the  contrary,  abound  in  adipose  tissue,  and  his  muscles  be  apparently  well  nour- 
ished." 

'•  4.  The  fatty  matter  generally  appears  in  the  urine  after  eating,  and  but 
seldom  before,  or  if  so,  in  a  very  small  quantity.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
as  in  the  case  given  by  Golding  Bird. 

"  .0.  That  astringents,  and  especially  gallic  acid,  with  attention  to  diet,  exer- 
cise, etc..  seem  to  have  been  the  most  efficacious  remedies,  but  that  the  disease 
is  generally  very  little  under  the  permanent  control  of  remedies. 

'•  6.  The  kidney  is  certainly  in  a  very  different  condition  from  that  of  Bright's 
disease  (so  called),  inasmuch  as  renal  epithelium  tube  casts,  etc.,  are  not  gene- 
rally found  in  the  urine,  neither  do  pathological  changes  occur  in  the  kidney 
secreting  milky  urine,  at  all  resembling  those  in  Bright's  disease.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  only  two  cases  which  Dr.  I.  has  been  able  to  find,  viz.,  th'  *;  of  Prout 
and  one  reported  by  himself,  the  kidneys  were  perfectly  healthy. 

"  7.  From  the  examination  of  the  kidneys  in  Dr.  I.'s  case,  it  is  positively  and 
conclusively  demonstrated,  that  there  was  in  that  instance  no  organic  lesion  of 
the  kidney,  and  from  the  symptoms  and  history  of  the  other  cases,  the  same  con- 
clusion may  properly  be  deduced  with  regard  to  them.  Moreover,  the  state  of 
general  good  health,  the  intermittence  of  the  symptoms,  the  absence  of  loss  of 
weight,  and  the  eS'ects  of  remedies,  all  show  that  there  was  not,  in  any  proba^ 
bility.  any  organic  lesion  of  any  other  organs — at  least,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases." 

"With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  this  afiection.  Dr.  Isaacs  says  :  "  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  number  of  well  observed  cases,  and  especially  of  post-mortem 
examinations,  of  this  rare  disease,  is  too  small  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  posi- 
tive conclusion  as  to  its  pathology.     We  may  hope  much  from  the  additional 
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inforinatidn  to  ho  ohtiiiiiod  frcni  casos  wliicli  will  occur  horosiftor.  luid  which, 
taken  in  cnuncclion  with  the  rajtid  itrojrrcss  of  |ih_vsioloi,ncal  clicmistry.  cannot 
fail  to  hrinir  ns  nearer  to  the  truth.  It  may,  however,  he  remarked,  at  the  pre- 
)ivi\\  time,  that  ina.>*much  as  it  ha.s  not  heen  ])rovcd  to  dej^end  upon  any  disease 
o(  the  assimilating'  orj^Mins,  or  upon  i>nj<i)nc  lesion  of  the  kidneys,  we  are  thei\ 
justitied  in  rcfrardinir  it  as  a  functional  derangement  of  those  or<^ans,  and  which 
prolialdy  depends  upon  u  ja'culiar  condition  of  the  reual  nerves  and  cai)illa- 
ries,  not  as  yet  made  nuiniiest  to  the  naked  eye,  uor  even  when  aiiled  hy  the 
microscope."  1).  F.  C. 


AuT.  XX 111. — Contributinvs  to  Operative  Surgery  avd  Surgical  I'athologi/. 
By  .1.  M.  ('aun'ocuan,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  Mediciil  ('ollefj^e, 
Surjreon-in-('hief  to  the  Stale  Kmitrrants'  Hospital,  etc.  Willi  illustrations 
drawn  from  nature.  Parts  1.,  11.,  and  111.  I'iiiladclphia :  Lindsay  »t  lilakis- 
ton,  18r)8-18G0.     4to.  pji.  127. 

TiiKSK  contriliiilions  are  pulilished  in  a  collected  form,  the  author  tells  ua  in 
his  preface,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  found  useful  hy  those  who  recoj^nize 
that  it  is  from  the  study  of  ])articular  facts  o])erative  surt!:ery  frccpiently  derives 
its  most  valuahle  suir.irestions.  "The  methodical  treatise,  or  co/^^ns  .stw'??/2cc," 
it  is  added,  "is  indisjiensahle  to  the  professor,  the  practitioner,  and  the  student; 
hut,  after  all,  it  must  he  recollectod  that  the  progress  of  operative  surj^ery  is 
chiefly  effected  hy  the  discoveries  of  <rreat  surgeons  in  particular  cases,  and  by 
new  methods  which  effect  cures  that  were  once  deemed  beyond  the  rea(-h  of  art." 

As  a  rule,  surgeons  have  heen  satisfied  with  the  publication  of  their  interesting 
and  important  cases  in  medical  journals,  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  and 
hospital  reports.  From  publishing  these  contriltutions  in  a  collected  form,  after 
they  have  already  appeared  in  various  medical  journals,  it  seems  that  their  au- 
thor, after  practical  experience  in  the  matter,  finds  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
to  he  insuflicient  for  the  realization  of  his  objects. 

The  contents  of  the  three  parts  before  us  are  as  follows : — 

Of  Part  I. :  Case  of  Amputation  of  the  entire  Lower  Jaw;  Remarks  on  Am- 
putation of  the  Lower  Jaw  ;  Elephantiasis  Arabum  successfully  treated  by  liga- 
ture of  the  Femoral  Artery,  with  Cases. 

Of  PartIL:  Case  of  Exsection  of  the  entire  Ulna;  Remarks  on  Neuralgia 
of  the  Face,  with  a  Case ;  E.xsection  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Second  Branch  of  the 
Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  beyond  the  Ganglion  of  Meckel,  for  severe  Neuralgia  of 
the  Face,  with  three  Cases. 

Of  I'art  111.:  On  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur;  Ana- 
tomical Observations  on  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur ; 
On  Restoration  of  the  entire  Upper  liip,  with  Cases. 

All  of  the  papers  contained  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  have  been  published  in  medical 
journals  ;  the  one  entitled  "  E.xsection  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Second  Branch  of  the 
Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  beyond  the  Ganglion  of  Meckel,  for  severe  Neuralgia  of 
the  Face,  with  three  Cases,"  is  contained  in  the  number  of  this  journal  for  Janu- 
ary, 18.58 ;  the  others  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  medical 
journals  issued  in  New  York.  The  paper  entitled  "Remarks  on  Neuralgia  of 
"the  Face,  with  a  Case,"  was  published  recently  in  the  Netv  York  Medical  Press 
(Vol.  III..  Nos.  4  and  5),  and  there  the  history  of  the  case  was  continued  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year.  It  seems  that  an  additional  opera- 
tion had  heen  performed,  the  neuralgic  pains  having  returned,  at  which  the  por- 
tion of  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  still  remaining 
in  front  of  the  foramen  rotundum,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  ganglion  of 
Meckel,  was  excised.  This  operation  was  performed  in  June,  1859,  and  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  result  was  satisfactory,  and  continued  to  be  so." 

Among  the  cases  recorded  in  the  paper  on  "  Elephantiasis  Arabum"  as  haying 
been  successfully  treated  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  is  that  of  Francisco 
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Podesta,  upon  -whom  the  operation  was  performed  in  May,  1857.  This  same 
person  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  July,  1858.  with  his  limb  in  as  had 
a  condition  as  it  ever  had  been,  and  left  that  institution  in  January,  1859,  for  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse. 

From  the  papers  in  Part  III.,  on  consycnital  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the 
femur,  we  see  that  their  author  still  holds  the  same  opinions  in  ren^ard  to  the 
cause  of  the  affection  which  he  held  at  the  time  he  published  his  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  in  1850.  The  remote  cause  he  refers  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  or  centres ;  and  the  proximate  cause  to  pathological  muscular 
contraction,  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  primary  disease.  This  opinion,  which 
is  one  advanced  by  Mr.  J.  Guerin  {Recherches  sur  les  Luxations  Cong^mtales, 
1841),  has  been,  to  our  mind,  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Malgaigne,  in  his 
excellent  article  on  congenital  luxations  in  his  volume  on  luxations.  We  notice 
that  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  recently  published  work,  after  classifying,  as  Malgaigne 
has  done,  all  the  various  doctrines  on  the  subject  in  three  divisions — one  assign- 
ing as  cause  an  aberration  of  the  nisus  formativus,  the  second  entirely  patho- 
logical, the  third  purely  mechanical — admits  the  occasional  agency  of  all  the 
causes  enumerated,  and  the  probable  concurrence  of  two  or  more  in  many  in- 
stances. If  all  these  so-called  causes  were  really  active  in  producing  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  and  in  many  instances  did  aid  one  another,  the  affection  could  by  no 
possibility  be  so  rare  as  it  is. 

These  Contributions  are  well  printed,  and  fully  illustrated  by  well-executed 
plates,  and,  when  completed,  will  form  a  handsome  volume.  W.  F.  A. 


Art.  'KKYV .^Monogra'ph   on  the   Pathology   of  the  -Pituitary   Body.     By 
MiDDLETON  Michel,  M.  D.,  8vo.  pp.  32,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1860. 

Although  the  position  of  the  pituitary  body  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the 
apparent  care  with  which  it  is  secured  against  the  possibility  of  danger,  would 
appear  to  indicate  it  as  an  organ  of  some  importance,  it  still  remains  among 
the  few  portions  of  the  human  frame,  the  uses  of  which  have  escaped  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  every  physiological  investigator.  Placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
nearly  all  the  accidents  and  diseases  affecting  the  surrounding  brain,  and  often 
remaining  intact  in  the  midst  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  latter,  but  little 
is  known  in  respect  to  the  morbid  conditions  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the 
phenomena  by  which  these  are  attended.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  an  obser- 
vation may  be  met  with  scattered  through  the  records  of  our  profession,  but  so 
few  in  number,  and  so  injperfect  in  details,  as  to  afford  but  slight  materials  upon 
which  to  base  any  satisfactory  history  of  its  pathological  conditions — their 
nature,  causes,  and  effects. 

A  very  rare  and  interesting  case  of  disease  having  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Michel,  the  post-mortem  examination  of  which  revealed  as  the  chief  lesion, 
a  cancerous  condition  of  the  pituitary  body,  he  was  induced  to  collate  and  ar- 
range such  observations  as  bear  any  simiUtude  to  it,  which  the  literature  of  our 
science  may  present. 

While  his  researches  to  this  end  have  led  to  the  verification  of  some  of  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  pituitary  body — such  as  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  simple 
inflammation,  abscess,  cystic  formations,  calcareous  deposits,  and  cancerous  de- 
generation— he  has  not  met  with  a  single  case  in  which  the  morbid  processes  and 
the  symptoms  were  similar  to  the  one  he  himself  describes,  unless  we  except  a 
very  brief  statement  by  Professor  Rokitansky,  respecting  an  example  of  cancer 
of  this  part,  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  which  was  ob- 
served by  him  in  the  dead  body,  but  without  any  details  in  respect  to  the  symp- 
toms manifested  during  the  Hfetime  of  the  patient. 

From  the  several  facts  set  forth  in  the  essay  before  us,  Dr.  M.  believes  that, 
if  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  any  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  nature  or  the 
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functions  of  tho  liody  in  (juosf  ion,  from  tlio  fow  ohsorvalions  wo  possoss  of  its  dis- 
ousi's.  and  tlu'ir  most  fro(|iu'nt  sym]>1oms.  siu'li  conclusions  would  seem  to  l)e: — 

"  Fi'rtit.  That  the  pituitary  body,  however  largely  ilovclopcd  in  sonic  animals, 
is  not  a  primary  ilivision  of  the  lirain,  or  a  true  encei)hali('  nanijlion,  since  its 
conii)lete  destruction  is  never  accompanied  l>y  loss  of  intellection,  motion,  or 
sensation,  l)eyond  what  may  he  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  nece.ssary 
pressure  which  the  morldd  j^rowth  exerts  upon  more  essential  parts  of  the  cn- 
icjihalon. 

"  St'comlli/.  That  from  several  of  llic  morbid  i)roeessess  enumerated  in  this 
memoir,  we  have  slront;:  proof  of  the  iilentily  of  the  nature  of  this  lii/jKii)lu/.sis 
with  certain  so-called  vascular  glands,  such  us  the  thyroid,  thymus,  spleen,  and 
supra-renal  capsules. 

"  Th/rJIi/.  That,  while  the  diajynosis  of  its  morbid  conditions  is  rendered 
somewhat  obscure  from  the  absence  of  any  ascertained  function  of  the  part,  yet 
their  almost  constant  connection  with  the  simultaneous  ])roduction  of  amaurosis 
in  l»i>th  eyes,  with  absence  of  symptoms  of  cross  ])aralysis,  will  indicate  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  when  compared  to  morliid  states  of  either  hemisphere.     Anil — 

"  Knitrthlt/.  'I'hat  the  lon'j:  continuance  of  the  disease  in  this  situation,  may 
liropaj^ate  intlammatory  action  to  neiiiiilxnirin^if  parts,  followed  l)y  apathy,  som- 
uoleuov,  syncope,  cophosis,  and  other  symptoms  obscuring  the  diagnosis." 

1).  F.  C. 


Art.  XXY. — Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Published  by  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal and  Chirnrgical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XLII.  London,  1B59.  8vo.  pp. 
46  L 

This  volume  of  Transactions  contains  twenty-five  original  communications. 
Ten  of  these  communications,  or  abstracts  of  them,  were  published  in  the  num- 
bers of  this  journal  for  last  year,  in  the  quarterly  summaries  of  improvements 
and  discoveries  in  the  medical  sciences. 

As  has  been  our  custom  for  several  years,  wc  shall  give  a  full  analysis  of  these 
communications,  at  least  of  those  not  already  reported  in  this  journal,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  published. 

T.  A  Case  of  Excision  of  the  Head  of  the  Humerus  {Decapitalio  Humeri), 
with  its  liesnlts.     By  Joh.v  Birkett. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man,  aged  fifty-seven,  who  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  July  lOth,  18.o5,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  right  arm. 
Two  years  and  a  half  before,  being  thrust  violently  against  a  stone  wall,  the  right 
clavicle  was  broken,  and  the  shoulder  much  contused.  The  shoulder-joint  be- 
came inflamed  ;  the  inflammation  terminated  in  suppuration,  and  three  abscesses 
formed,  and  were  opened.  The  whole  of  this  period  was  passed  in  great  suflfer- 
ing.  and  the  man's  health  had  declined  in  consequence. 

When  admitted  to  the  hospital  the  right  arm  and  forearm  of  the  patient  were 
ocdematous ;  the  least  movement  of  the  memlier  gave  him  intense  pain,  and  pus 
escaped  from  three  sinuses  behind,  and  on  the  outer  region  of  the  shoulder.  This 
part  was  swollen,  but  there  was  not  any  deformity.  Distinct  crepitus  was  felt 
on  moving  the  arm,  and  the  head  of  the  hvimerus  seemed  to  glide  away,  and  to 
be  removed  from  its  normal  relations  with  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  making  a  triangular  flap  of  the  integuments 
and  deltoid  muscle,  the  base  above ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  thus  exposed  to 
view  was  removed  with  a  fine  bow-saw.  The  articular  cartilage  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula  was  destroyed,  but  the  bone  was  quite  healthy.  The  focus 
of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  in  the  cancellous  tissue  situated  between  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  shaft  and  the  articular  head ;  here  was  an  excavation  in  which 
a  small  piece  of  necrosed  bone  was  lodged.  The  wound  had  sufficiently  healed 
in  the  course  of  twenty-five  days  for  the  man  to  leave  the  hospital,  his  general 
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health  became  very  good,  and  at  the  expiration  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  the 
sinuses  closed. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Birkett  reported  this  case,  the  man  had  lieen  working 
for  twenty  months  as  a  farm  labourer.  He  could  do  any  work  not  ref|uiring  a 
greater  elevation  of  the  arm  than  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body.  The  upper 
end  of  the  humerus  could  be  felt  under  the  integuments,  in  front,  near  to  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

Although  resection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  a  very  rare  operation, 
yet  we  very  seldom  see  recorded  the  result  at  a  distant  period  of  time.  On  this 
account,  the  communication  of  Mr.  Birkett  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest. 
It  would  appear  that  in  no  case  has  the  patient  ever  regained  the  power  of  rais- 
ing the  arm  above  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  or  above  the  level  of  the  acromion 
scapula. 

If.  instead  of  removing  the  whole  head  of  the  humerus,  Mr.  Birkett  had  satis- 
fied himself  with  removing  the  small  piece  of  the  necrosed  bone  and  the  diseased 
cancellous  tissue  around  it,  a  more  favourable  result,  so  far  as  the  extent  of  motion 
in  the  arm  is  concerned,  might  have  been  obtained.  By  this  proceeding,  of 
scooping  out  the  diseased  parts,  and  also  by  preserving  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  periosteum,  most  satisfactory  results  have  recently  been  obtained. 

In  his  communication,  Mr.  Birkett  reports  another  case,  where  a  similar  ope- 
ration was  performed,  in  1848,  by  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key.  This  patient,  it  is 
stated,  has  been  actively  employed  as  an  engineer  for  the  last  six  years. 

II.  On  Disarticulation  of  the  Scapula  from  the  Shoulder-joint,  toilh  Removal 
of  the  Acromial  End  of  the  Clavicle.     By  George  Matthew  Jones. 

A  full  abstract  of  this  communication  was  j^ublished  in  the  number  of  the 
Journal  for  April  last.  This,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of  the  facts,  is  but  the  third 
time  that  the  entire  scapula  has  been  removed,  leaving  the  arm  still  attached  to 
the  body.  The  notice  of  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Transactions,  contained  in 
the  Journal  for  July,  1858,  gives  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Syme;  and  Mr.  Jones  states  that  it  has  also  been  performed 
by  a  practitioner  in  Ayrshire,  England. 

Two  cases  have  been  reported  in  this  country,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
bone  was  removed.  In  one  instance,  that  of  Dr.  Gross,  reported  in  this  journal 
for  April,  18.53,  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  a  portion  of  the  acromion,  were  left ;  in 
the  other,  that  of  Dr.  Blackraan,  referred  to  in  this  journal  for  October,  1858, 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  a  portion  of  the  coracoid  process,  were  left  remaining. 
Mr.  Jones  believes  that  the  danger  from  hemorrhage  is  much  less  when  the  whole 
of  the  bone  is  removed. 

III.  Cases  of  Encephalotd  Cancer  affecting  a  Testicle  ivhich  had  been  retained 
within  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen.     By  George  John.sox,  M.  D. 

An  abstract  of  this  very  interesting  case  was  published  in  this  journal  for 
April,  1859. 

IV.  Cases  of  Refractwre  of  Bone  ;  with  Observations.     By  F.  C.  Skey. 

An  abstract  of  this  paper  was  published  in  this  journal  for  April,  1859.  As 
is  seen  therein.  Mr.  Skey  maintains  that,  in  cases  where  fractured  bones  have 
become  so  united  that  movement  is  impeded,  or  local  pain  results,  they  may  be 
violently  and  suddenly  broken  again,  without  difficulti/  and  without  danger  ;  and 
this  at  any  indefinite  period  of  time.  Several  cases,  which  occurred  in  his  own 
practice,  are  cited  by  Mr.  Skey  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Skey  evidently  regards  this  proceeding  as  novel. 
He  speaks  of  Dupuytren  as  having  endeavoured  to  remedy  deformity  after  frac- 
tures by  means  of  gradual  extension  and  habitual  pressure,  and  considers  it 
original  with  himself  to  resort  to  more  powerful  agency,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
separation  of  the  bones.  But  the  records  of  our  art  show  that  refracture  of 
bones  is  advised  by  the  most  ancient  authors  whose  writings  have  come  down  to 
us.  Celsus  even  indicates  exactly  the  same  kind  of  cases  for  the  performance 
of  this  operation  as  Mr.  Skey.  He  says :  Solent  tamen  interduni  transversa 
inter  se  ossa  confervere  ;  coque  et  brevius  membrum,  et  indecorum  fit ;  et  si  capita 
acutiosa  sunt,  assiduce  punctiores  sentiuntur.     Ob  quam  causam  frangi  versus 
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i>ssa  d  (h  n'l}!  dchmt.  (Lil).  viii.  sort.  x.  §  7.)  Piiulus  yEpincfa  speiiks  of  rofriu;- 
turinir  the  Imncs  when  lu-aloil  distorlcdly.  Imt  siiys  that  "tlio  l)icalviii<r  lliciu  over 
airain  is  not  at  all  to  Ix'  admitli'il,  as  it  may  occasion  tlio  utinosi  danufi'i'."  (Syden- 
ham translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  ITT.)  In  tlic  toinmrntary  added  to  the  section  wherein 
this  salijeet  is  treated,  the  learned  transiiitor,  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  states  that. 
Avicenna  speaks  favouraldy  of  breaUiii!.'-  tiie  Imnes  over  ai^ain  ;  and  that  Alhu- 
easis  mentions  the  proposal  with  disapprol)ation.  in  fact,  as  we  learn  from  Mal- 
piiirne's  Treatise  on  Fractures — a  work  indis|)cnsalde  to  all  who  write  upon  tlie 
siiliject  of  fractures,  onh'sire  to  tri>at  them  properly,  and  which,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent translati»>n  of  Dr.  I'ackard,  American  practitioners  not  familiar  with  the 
lani^'uasre  of  the  orisrinal,  can  now  consult — the  l)reakinir  (d'  hones  over  ajjain  was 
practisetl  habitually  l>y  suryfeons  down  to  cpiite  modern  times.  Several  of  the 
suri,'eons  he  mentions  made  use  of  the  knee  for  this  ])nrpose,  just  as  Mr.  Skcy 
now  does.  As  rejrarils  the  lenirth  of  time  from  the  period  of  the  original  fracture, 
in  Mr.  Skey's  cases,  four  months  was  the  frreatest  at  wliiih  he  succeeded  in 
lireakinir  the  hones,  which  in  this  instance  were  those  of  the  forearm;  in  one,  a 
case  of  fractured  thij^h,  when  nine  months  had  elapsed,  the  attempt  to  refracture 
the  bone  was  unsuccessful.  Malj^^iitrne  cites  cases,  and  successful  cases,  whore 
fractures  of  the  femur  were  broken  ar,''ain  by  JJosch,  live.  si.\,  and  seven  months 
after  the  oriirinal  injury.  It  was.  acconlinj,'  to  N61aton  {Pdlh.  Chirtmi.,  vol.  i. 
p.  GSO).  owinir  to  the  influence  of  J.  L.  Petit,  who  raised  his  voice  ajrainst  the 
oi)eration.  that  it  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  until  the  time  of  Dupuytren, 
whose  attem])ts  to  remedy  deformity  after  fractures  are  referred  to  l)y  Mv.  Skcj'. 
Dupuytren,  founding'  his  opinions  upon  his  own  observations,  which  went  to 
jirove  that  a  much  longer  time  than  was  generally  believed,  is  necessary  for  the 
definite  consolidation  of  a  fracture,  taught  that  a  vicious  position  in  a  broken 
limb  might  be  rectified  by  force  gradually  exerted  upon  what  he  calls  the  pro- 
visiimal  callus,  the  material  composing  which  is  fibrous  tissue  and  cartilage. 
lie  decdarcs  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  exact  time  as  that  within 
whi(  h  the  callus  may  be  made  to  yield ;  it  will  vary  with  many  circumstances, 
among  which  are  mentioned  age,  state  of  health,  the  particular  bone,  and  the 
kind  of  displacement.  As  to  refracture  of  the  bones,  by  a  force  suddenly  and 
violently  ajiplied.  Dupuytren  says  that  pathological  anatomy  has  demonstrated 
the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding.  [Legons  Orales,  tom.  iv.  j).  144.  Paris,  1834.) 
Though  this  communication  cannot  be  considered  as  pointing  out  a  novel 
mode  of  practice,  as  the  distinguished  author  would  seem  to  claim,  yet  the  pro- 
fession must  be  gratified  to  know  his  opinions  and  his  practice  in  a  class  of  cases, 
in  the  treatment  of  which  surgeons  have  always  disagreed. 

V.  Cases  of  Dislocation  of  the  Os  Calcis  and  Scaphoid  from  the  Astragalus  ; 
tvifh  Remarks  on  the  Importance  of  Dividing  the  (rasfrocnemius  and  other  Ten- 
dons, to  facilitate  reduction  in  various  dislocations  in  the  latter  hone.  By 
George  Pollock. 

The  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Pollock  are  two  in  number;  in  one  of  them  the 
astragalus  was  dislocated  forwards  and  inwards  from  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid, 
in  the  other  the  astragalus  was  dislocated  outwards.  "We  say  the  astragalus 
was  dislocated  from  the  other  tarsal  bones  with  which  it  is  articulated,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Pollock  has  stated  it,  that  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid  were  dislocated 
from  the  astragalus,  because,  as  ]\Ialgaigne  very  truly  says,  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion cannot  be  suffered  in  practice,  it  is  the  astragalus  that  projects  out,  it  is 
the  astragalus  that  tears  the  integuments  and  pierces  through  them.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Pollock's  paper  shows  the  impropriety  of  calling  these  injuries  dislocations 
of  the  OS  calcis  and  scaphoid,  for  throughout  his  whole  paper  it  is  always  the 
astragcdus  that  is  dislocated. 

In  the  first  case  reported  by  Mr.  Pollock,  which  occurred  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Keate,  in  spite  of  great  eflorts  it  was  impossible 
to  reduce  the  luxation;  the  integuments  sloughed,  the  tarsal  joints  were  opened, 
amputation  was  had  recourse  to,  but  the  patient  died. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  bone  was  dislocated  outwards,  which  case  oc- 
curred under  his  own  care,  after  using  as  much  power  as  could  safely  be  applied 
without  producing  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  the  dis- 
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placed  bones,  the  gastrocnemius  tendon  was  divided,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
bone  was  effected  without  any  difficulty.  The  patient  died  four  days  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  other  complications  ;  the  condition  of  the  foot  remaining  per- 
fectly satisfactory  until  his  death. 

After  reporting  these  cases,  Mr.  Pollock  enters  into  a  consideration  of  the 
variety  of  dislocations  affecting  the  astragalus,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  of  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  case  last  mentioned.  The  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  arrives  are  these : — 

1.  In  all  simple,  dislocations  of  the  astragalus  outwards,  from  the  os  calcis 
and  scaphoid,  in  which  moderate  extension  fails  to  effect  reduction,  the  gastroc- 
nemius tendon  should  be  divided,  and  extension  subsequently  made. 

2.  In  all  simple  dislocations  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  if  moderate  extension 
fails,  the  gastrocnemius  tendon  should  be  divided ;  if  this  l)e  not  sufficient  to 
permit  reduction  under  gentle  extension,  the  division  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
tendon  should  be  had  recourse  to. 

3.  In  compound  dislocations,  not  reducible  under  gentle  extension,  division  of 
the  tendons,  which  interfere  with  the  reduction,  should  at  once  be  performed. 

The  reason  for  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  in  dislocation  in- 
wards is.  that  this  tendon  sometimes  embraces  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  and 
the  head  is  thus  fixed  firmly  between  it  and  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  In 
such  a  condition  of  things  extension  would  of  course  only  aggravate  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  must  be  added  that  ]\[r.  Pollock  does  not  claim 
credit  to  himself  as  the  first  to  suggest  division  of  the  tendons  to  facilitate 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  astragalus,  nor  does  he  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  to  have  divided  these  tendons  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  result ;  he  merely 
desires  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  operation  as  one  that  will  usually  and 
materially  assist  reduction. 

This  communication  of  ^Iv.  Pollock  is  one  of  very  great  interest ;  the  division 
of  the  tendons,  of  which  he  is  so  able  and  enthusiastic  an  advocate,  certainly 
facilitates  greatly  the  reduction  of  a  displaced  astragalus,  and  in  all  cases  where 
such  a  lesion  exists,  surgeons  should  be  aware  of  the  aid  they  can  obtain  from 
it.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Mr.  Pollock  has  not  gone  more  deeply 
into  the  subject,  and  while  endeavouring  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  a  most  diffi- 
cult dislocation,  has  not  thrown  some  light  upon  the  propriety  of  restoring  the 
bone  to  its  place,  in  certain  of  its  displacements.  When  the  astragalus  is  torn 
from  its  connections  with  the  os  calcis  and  the  scaphoid,  its  nutrition  would  be 
most  seriously  impaired,  and  if  the  integuments  be  torn,  it  would,  if  restored  to 
its  place,  be  exposed  to  almost  certain  necrosis.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  as  Mal- 
gaigne  declares  in  his  volume  on  luxations,  which  it  is  to  be  much  desired  may 
soon  receive  an  English  translation,  as  the  one  on  fractures  already  referred  to, 
a  more  obscure  question  in  surgery  than  that  of  luxations  of  the  astragalus. 
Most  works  on  surgery  are  exceedingly  defective  on  the  whole  subject.  In  the 
late  work  of  Dr.  Gross,  for  example,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  the 
class  of  injuries  forming  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pollock's  communication.  Luxations 
of  the  astragalus  are  therein  treated  of  as  always  double,  that  is,  as  if  the  astra- 
galus, when  torn  loose  from  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid,  always  lost  its  relations 
with  the  tibia  and  fibula.  By  far  the  most  complete  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Malgaigne  just  mentioned,  and,  what  is 
worthy  of  remark,  the  article  is  not  once  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pollock. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  communication  is  a  table  giving  the  results  of  treat- 
ment in  fifty-five  cases  of  simple  and  compound  dislocation  of  the  astragalus. 
It  shows  forcibly  the  dangers  and  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  injury.  Of  the 
55  cases,  13  died ;  giving  an  average  of  1  death  in  4|  cases  of  dislocation.  The 
total  number  of  reductions  was  18  out  of  55  cases  ;  three  of  these  died,  leaving 
15  cases  of  recovery  after  reduction,  treated  by  the  usual  methods  of  extension. 
These  give  an  average  of  about  one  reduction  in  every  four  cases  of  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus. 
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\'l.  .1  Pisrn'iifidn  of  Ihv  Organs  of  Gcnrrdtiuit  of  a  lIiriitai>Itro(lile  Shet'j). 
IJv.  W.  S.  Savoky. 

'J'his  slu'i'p  tluriiiu'  lilV  was  rcirarilnl  iis  an  cwo.  llio  oxtcnial  Driiaiis  of  ficncra- 
tion  pn'st'iitini,'  llu'  cliaractcrs  dI'  tliosr  of  an  (miinarv  rciiialf. 

On  oxainiiiiiijr  tlio  internal  orirans,  in  the  placo  of  tin"  ovaries  were  two  testes, 
each  surnmiintcd  in  its  whole  lenjilh  liy  an  cpidiilyniis,  and  l>v  the  tcrniinntion 
of  till'  oorri'spondinir  iilcrini'  horn.  'I'licsc  testes  were  smaller  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  male;  their  minute  structure  was  that  of  a  natural  testis;  the  only 
important  ditVerenee  wliicii  a  earet'nl  examination  eould  detect,  was  the  al)senee 
of  any  traces  of  spermatozoa.  This  absence  of  s])ermatozoa.  however,  it  siionld 
lie  rememliered.  has  lieen  recently  shown  Ity  M.  (iodard  to  l>e  always  n-marketl 
when  the  testicle  remains  shut  up  in  the  cavity  ol'the  altdonien.  On  either  side 
of  the  va^riiiii  was  a  well-formed  seminal  vesicle,  whicli  opened  ii\to  the  anterior 
wall,  in  tMinunon  with  a  well-developed  tulie  cominir  from  the  epididymis.  The 
slender  terminal  portion  of  the  uterine  horn,  instead  of  Iteinjr  only  connected 
with  the  ovary  by  a  peritoneal  fold,  as  in  the  female  shee]),  had  the  same  relation 
to  the  epididymis  as  the  commencement  of  the  vas  deferens  holds  to  the  testis 
in  the  male.  The  uterus  was  smaller  than  tliut  of  the  female,  and  the  vaj^ina 
only  abmit  half  as  lonjr.  'J'he  case,  as  Mr.  Savory  says,  illustrates  the  orig-inal 
unity  of  type,  and  affords  additional  evidence  of  the  true  homoloj^y  of  the  indi- 
vidual orjraus  in  the  male  and  female. 

This  communication  is  accompanied  iiy  a  i)late,  representing  the  parts  above 
described. 

YII.   On  the  Caj/scs  of  Death  affrr  Ampnfniion.     V>\  Thomas  Bryant. 

A  very  full  abstract  of  this  communication  was  ])ublislied  in  the  number  of 
this  journal  for  -Tuly,  18")0.  The  communication  is  one  of  great  value,  on  account 
not  only  of  the  importance  of  the  sul))ect,  Init  also  of  the  very  little  that  is  defi- 
nitely known  upon  it.  The  scanty  character  of  the  literature  of  the  causes  of 
deatii  after  amputation  is  referred  to  liy  Mr.  Bryant  himself,  and  given  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  puldication  of  his  paper.  JIc;  declares,  indcH'd,  tliat  with 
the  exception  of  a  valual)lc  paper  liy  ]\Ir.  James,  ])ublished  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  Transnctions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association,  he  is  unable 
to  jioiut  to  any  single  memoir  in  which  they  have  been  made  a  separate  subject 
of  investigation. 

VIII.  On  some  of  the  Ci/d/cal  Changes  in  the  Human  St/stem,  connected  with 
Season.     By  Edward  S.MrrH,  M.  D. 

Several  of  the  quarterly  summaries  of  this  journal,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  have  contained  abstracts  of  papers  l)y  Dr.  Smith,  giving  the 
results  of  his  inrpiirics  into  the  quantity  of  carljonic  acid  evolved  from  the  lungs, 
the  quantity  of  air  inspired,  and  other  phenomena  of  respiration,  in  the  different 
hours  of  the  day,  together  with  the  influence  upon  this  great  function  of  the 
body  of  the  season,  and  of  many  kinds  of  food  and  medicines.  In  tlie  ])resent 
communication  arc  given  the  results  of  the  same  incpiiry  extended  throughout  a 
whole  year,  and  they  show  that  great  and  important  as  are  the  changes  of  the 
day  in  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  the  body,  those  of  season  are  even  more  so.  The  method  adopted  by  Dr. 
Smith  in  these  investigations,  and  the  apparatus  employed,  were  described  in 
the  number  of  this  journal  for  January,  1857.  It  might  here  be  noticed  that 
the  spirometer  he  uses  is  a  dry  gas-metre. 

The  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Smith  are  delineated  upon  a  diagram  that  accom- 
panies his  communication.  This  diagram  shows,  in  a  large  circle,  nineteen  inches 
in  diameter,  the  number  of  grains  of  carbonic  acid  evolved,  and  the  degree  of 
tem])erature  of  the  external  air  on  many  days  in  each  month  of  the  year.  The 
general  expression  of  the  results  obtained  is  that  all  the  respiratory  phenomena 
were  lessened  as  the  season  advanced  from  spring  to  summer  and  autumn.  'J'he 
highest  state  of  the  functions  was  in  spring  ;  the  period  of  decline  was  the  begin- 
ning of  summer;  the  lowest  state  was  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn ;  and  the  period  of  increase  was  the  beginning  of  winter. 

The  relations  established  by  Dr.  Smith  between  these  changes  and  ])hysical 
phenomena,  and  particularly  between  these  changes  and  the  i)roduction  and  cure 
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of  disease,  are  highly  interesting.  It  has  long  boon  a  familiar  fact  that  the  human 
system  is  subjected  to  diseases  varying  in  kind,  intensity,  and  prevalency  with 
periods  of  the  year.  The  cause  of  this  has  hitherto  been  sought  for  out  of  the 
system — namely,  in  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  season;  but,  according 
to  Dr.  Smith,  it  will  be  more  proper  to  connect  them  with  general  states  of  the 
system  due,  doubtless,  in  a  great  degree,  to  those  meteorological  variations. 
Diseases  of  an  asthenic  or  a  sthenic  type  prevail  in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
the  system  ;  when  the  vital  changes  are  at  their  maximum,  we  have  the  former, 
and  when  at  their  minimum,  the  latter.  Cholera,  the  plague,  diarrhoea,  and  yel- 
low fever  are  particularly  restricted  to  the  minimum  period. 

In  a  postscript,  which  is  also  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  the  influence  of  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  children  are  procreated  or  born  upon  their  viability 
is  examined  into.  The  deductions  here  are  made  from  all  the  deaths  of  children 
that  took  place  in  the  northern  district  of  England  in  the  year  1857.  a  non- 
epidemic  year;  the  total  number  being  3,050,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  under  one 
year  of  age.  The  largest  percentage  of  these  children  was  born  in  that  season 
of  the  year  when  the  human  system  is  in  a  minimum  state  of  vitality,  which  is 
not,  it  should  be  added,  the  period  at  which  the  greatest  number  of  births  occur. 

IX.  A  Contn'hufi'on  to  the  Statistics  of  Cancer,  collected  from  the  Cancer 
Records  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.     By  Septimus  W.  Sibley. 

An  abstract  of  this  communication  was  published  in  the  July  number  of  this 
journal  for  the  past  year. 

X.  Oil  the  Forms  and  Stages  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidnci/s,  with  especial 
reference  to  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis.  Fourth  Communication.  By  George 
JoHXsox,  M.  D. 

As  is  well  known.  Dr.  Johnson  is  one  of  those  who  hold  the  theory  of  the 
oneness  of  Bright's  disease  to  be  untenaVjle.  It  certainly  does  appear  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  clinical  history  and  nor?jid  anatomy  of  the  kidney  in  its 
various  conditions.  The  points  of  distinction  between  the  large  white  kidney 
and  the  contracted  kidney  are  too  numerous  and  too  capital  to  allow  the  latter 
to  be  regarded  as  always  but  an  advanced  stage  of  the  former. 

The  chief  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  point  out  certain  cases 
in  which  the  kidneys,  after  having  become  enlarged,  do  subsequently  undergo  a 
process  of  contraction,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  These  cases,  however,  may 
well  be  regarded,  as  Dr.  Johnson  declares,  as  so  exceptional  in  many  of  their 
most  important  features,  that  they  afford  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  doc- 
trine that  in  ordinary  cases  the  contracted  Bright's  kidney  is  not  an  advanced 
stage  of  a  previously  enlarged  kidney,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  distinct 
series  of  morbid  changes.  For  convenience  of  description,  these  peculiar  cases 
are  divided  by  Dr.  Johnson  into  three  classes :  in  one,  although  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  organ  are  found  after  death  to  be  increased,  yet  there  are  unques- 
tionable signs  of  commencing  atrophy  and  contraction  in  the  cortical  portion. ; 
in  the  second  class  this  contraction  has  proceeded  further,  so  that  the  organ  is 
smaller  and  lighter  than  is  natural ;  and  in  the  third  class  the  kidney,  after 
having  become  enlarged  and  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  has  subsequently 
contracted,  the  fat  granulations  being  still  visible  in  the  atrophied  gland.  Case? 
of  these  several  classes  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  an  interesting  one 
of  the  third  class  is  related  in  some  detail.  The  differential  symptoms  present 
during  life,  and  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  kidney,  in 
these  three  classes  of  renal  disease,  are  carefully  recorded. 

The  communication  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  three  colored  plates,  containing 
each  two  figures,  representing  the  characteristic  appearances  of  three  different 
forms  of  contracted  Bright's  kidney,  and  by  three  wood-cuts,  representing  the 
sediment  in  the  urine  at  {hree  successive  periods  of  a  case  of  fatty  kidney. 

XI.  An  Account  of  three  Cases  of  Aneurism  of  or  within  the  Orbit,  treated' 
by  Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid  Artery ;  with  Observations.  To  vjhich  is 
added  a  Report  of  a  fourth  Case,  treated  since  the  Paper  was  read.  By  Tho- 
mas NCNNELEY. 

To  show  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  aneurism,  aneurism  by  anasto- 
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mosis,  or  rrcctilo  fiiinour  of  tho  orl»it.  Mr.  Xunnolov,  in  this  conininnicalidn, 
helori'  ri'iiortinLT  liis  dwu  cases,  ritos  all  that  hi-  has  Iuh'ii  able  to  tiiul  rcconk'd 
in  soitnct'.  Those  are:  five  rases  reported  in  the  Tninsitrfinus,  by  'I'ravers, 
Palrvniplc'.  Busk,  .Seott,  ami  (.'urlin^*-;  three  cases  in  Walton's  Opcnitirv  Ojili- 
thalmic  Suniriy — one  of  his  own,  one  of  Velpeau,  and  one  of  Jobert;  three 
cases  in  Dr.  Wood's  essay,  Thi'  lAirhi  Hisftni/ (f  the  Oiiiriitinn  tif  Liijitlnrr  if 
the  Priviidre  Cdrntid  Arfcri/ ;  and  one  case  mentioned  by  (Juthrie  [Optrntiif 
Surtjvry  of  tlie  ]\i/c),  where  aneurism  of  both  oiihthalmic  arteries  was  found  in 
a  post-murttni  examination  of  the  liody  of  a  man.  These,  Mr.  Xunnelcy  says, 
are  the  only  undoubted  ca.ses  that  have  l)een  recorded,  so  far  as  he  has  l)een  able 
to  ascertain;  three  other  cases  that  have  been  j)nblished — one  l)y  Dujiuylren, 
one  by  Schmidt,  an<l  a  third  by  Freer — he  l)elieves  to  l»e  of  a  doul)tful  nature. 

Ahhouiih  it  is  true  that  tlie  alfection  is  not  often  met  witli,  yet,  without  any 
very  extended  research,  it  is  ea«y  to  increase  the  list  of  cases  cited  in  this  com- 
munication. There  is  one  belousrinu:  to  Mr.  Koux,  in  wliich  the  carotid  was 
ligated,  with  incomplete  success,  referred  to  liy  N^latou  {Eltiincns  de  Ptilholixjie 
Cliirunjical'-.  torn.  i.  p.  541).  Broca  [Dcs  An^uri/nmcs,  ct  de  leur  Trull cuwut) 
cites  a  case  cured  by  the  injections  of  perchloride  of  iron,  by  Bourpet  {lor.  n't., 
p.  381) ;  another,  where  iV'treipiin,  after  tying  tho  carotid  without  obtaining  more 
than  a  momentary  cessation  of  tho  pulsations,  had  recourse  to  galvano-jjuncturo, 
which  also  was  unsuccessful  {lor.  v/t.,  p.  ;!(!(>) ;  and  several  others,  not  rererrod  to 
by  Mr.  Xunneloy,  are  mentioned  by  him  in  a  note  at  page  44.  Haltet,  Langcn- 
back,  and  Rosas  are  said  l)y  Desmarres  [Tr<iil6  'rh^or/qui'  i;t  Prat/(/nc  di'N  Ma- 
ladii's  dcs  I'vnx,  torn.  i.  p.  231)  to  have  recorded  examples  of  the  alfection,  and 
these  authors  are  not  ipioted.  In  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  (for  July,  18;")'.), 
p.  244)  three  cases  are  mentioned,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting,  from  tho 
fact  that  they  were  cured  by  compression  of  the  carotid  artery. 

The  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Xunnelcy  of  tl>e  four  cases  treated  by  himself  are 
full  and  satisfactory.  In  the  first  the  affection  was  attributed  to  a  l)low  received 
upon  tho  eye;  in  the  second  there  had  never  been  any  injury,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  accounting  for  the  disease;  in  the  third  the  patient,  when  stooping  to 
take  off  her  shoes,  felt  suddenly  "as  the  crack  of  a  gun"  something  give  way  in 
her  eye;  and  in  the  last  case,  after  a  groat  and  peculiar  pain  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head.  "  sudden  as  a  flash  of  light,"  the  pain  went  into  the  eye,  which  felt  still', 
hot.  and  could  not  be  moved.  All  these  cases  were  treated  by  ligature  of  tho 
carotid,  and  with  success,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  whore  the  patient  died 
on  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  operation,  after  symptoms  tluit  render  it  very  pro- 
bable that  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  had  boon  seriously  interfered  witli. 

At  the  close  of  his  communication,  Mr.  X'unneloy  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  impropriety  of  designating  all  these  peculiar  vascular  intra-orl)ital 
tumours,  as  "  aneurisms  by  anastomosis,''  as  is  generally  done  by  English  writers. 
He  seems  to  us,  however,  to  have  erred  in  the  other  extreme,  in  declaring  that 
they  are  always  either  true,  or  circumscribed  false  aneurism. 

XII.  Ca.se  of  Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta,  ivhich  opened  into  the  Trachea 
and  Left  Bronchus  ;  and  in  which  the  Hcemopti/sis  occurred  four  years  and  eight 
months  before  death;  tvith  remarks  on  the  circumstances  ciftending  the  rupAare 
of  aneurisms,  especially  on  mucous  surfaces.     By  W.  T.  Gaird.vkr,  M.  D. 

This  case  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  very  long 
period  which  existed  between  the  occurrence  of  rupture  of  the  sac  and  the 
ultimate  fatal  event,  but  also  because  of  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  in  a 
modified  form,  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  that  very  long  period.  Several 
other  somewhat  similar  cases  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  particularly  the 
well-known  one  of  Mr.  Liston,  where  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac  actually 
took  place  at  least  five  months  before  his  death.  Dr.  Gairdner  accounts  for 
these  cases  by  the  healing  up  of  the  small  opening,  which  takes  place  after  the 
sudden  removal  of  pressure,  such  as  occurs  after  copious  hemorrhage. 

XIII.  A  Case  of  Popliteal  Aneurism,  successfully  treated  by  Flexion  of  the 
Knee-Jvint.     By  Ernest  Hart. 

XIV.  A  Case  of  Popliteal  Aneurism  successfully  treated  by  continued  Flexion 
of  the  Knee-Joint.     By  Alexander  Shaw. 

Abstracts  of  both  of  these  communications,  together  with  some  remarks  made 
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by  Mr.  FergTisson,  at  the  time  of  their  reading  before  the  Society,  were  publi.-hed 
in  tliis  Journal  for  July,  1859. 

XV.  On  some  of  the  Effects  of  Primary  Cancerous  Tumours  tvilhin  the  Cliest. 
By  Georgk  Bcdd,  M.  D. 

In  this  communication.  Dr.  Budd  reports  at  length  three  cases  of  primary 
cancerous  tumour  in  the  chest,  involving  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  In  all  of 
them,  that  lung  had  formed  adhesion  to  the  pleura  costalis,  and  the  pulmonary 
tissue  was  condensed  from  inflammation,  which,  in  three  of  the  cases,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  more  or  less  disorganization  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  pockets  of  pus.  These  changes  are  attributed  to  the  cancer  involving 
and  destroying  all,  or  a  great  part  of  the  nerves  with  which  the  pleura  and  lung 
ai'e  furnished.  In  support  of  his  opinion.  Dr.  Budd  refers  to  the  suppurative 
and  destructive  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder,  met  with  in  cases  in  which  a 
cancerous  tumour  exists  in  the  portal  notch  of  the  liver,  and  destroys  the  nerv- 
on^  threads  sent  from  the  solar  plexus  to  that  viscus. 

Secondary  cancerous  tumours  scattered  through  the  lungs  are  common,  and 
though  often  of  considerable  size,  yet  the  pulmonary  tissue  immediately  sur- 
rounding them  is  generally  perfectly  healthy.  The  only  way  of  accounting  for 
the  peculiar  effects  of  primary  cancer  of  the  lung,  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Budd, 
namely,  the  peculiar  position  it  occupies.  According  to  Dr.  AVilks.  in  a  very 
valuable  work  recently  published,  what  is  called  primary  cancer  of  the  lung  has 
really  its  origin  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  generally  a  large  mass  maybe  found 
encircling  the  root  of  the  lung  and  involving  the  organ  at  this  part.'  A  tumour 
situated  here  would  interfere  with  the  nerves  on  which  the  function  of  the  lung 
and  its  healthy  nutrition  depend. 

XYI.  Two  Cases  of  Empyema,  illustrating  the  advantage  of  maJcing  two 
openings,  and  adopting  the  plan  of  "  drainage,''  in  the  operation  of  paracentesis. 
in  that  disease.  By  S.  J.  Goodfellow,  M.  D.  Followed  by  some  remarks  on 
the  operation  and  on  the  plan  of  treatment  hy  "  drainage"  generally.  By 
Campbell  De  Morgax. 

A  few  years  since,  Chassaignac  suggested  and  practised  a  plan  of  "drainage" 
for  the  healing  of  deep-seated  collections  of  matter  which  is  very  simple  and 
very  efiBcacious.  An  India-rubber  tube,  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  perforated  at  frequent  intervals  by  notching  with  scissors,  is  passed  through 
the  abscess  or  sinus,  and  the  matter  continuously  and  uninterruptedly  exudes 
through  the  perforations.  In  this  communication.  Dr.  Goodfellow  relates  two 
cases  of  empyema,  in  which  this  plan  was  adopted  with  signal  benefit  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  pleural  sac.  In  the  appendix  which  Mr.  De  Morgan 
has  added,  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  drainage  tube  are  strongly  set  forth, 
and  the  manner  of  introducing  it  in  cases  of  empyema  is  described.  The  opera- 
tion he  practises  in  such  cases  is  very  simple.  A  puncture  with  a  trocar  is 
liiade  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  or  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  A  firm,  long,  iron 
probe,  somewhat  bent,  is  t-hen  passed  through  the  opening  to  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  pleural  cavity;  an  incision  is  made  upon  the  end  of  the  probe, 
which  is  then  brought  through  the  opening  thus  made.  A  strong  piece  of  silk 
thread  is  passed  into  the  eye  of  the  probe  and  drawn  through  the  two  openings, 
and  the  drainage  tube,  being  firmly  tied  to  one  end,  is  then  drawn  through  by 
means  of  the  silk.  The  ends  of  the  tube  are  tied  together,  and  the  operation  is 
compleied. 

XVII.  An  Inquiry  irdo  the  Nature  of  those  Cases  of  Strangulated  Oblique 
Inguinal  Hernia,  termed  "  riduction  en  bloc,  ou  en  masse  ;"  ivith  special  rela- 
tion to  the  anatomy  of  the  actual  lesion,  and  practical  deductions  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  cases.     By  Johx  Birkett. 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  of  Mr.  Birkett  is  to  show  that  when 
what  is  called  "  reduction  en  bloc  ou  en  masse"  is  effected,  in  cases  of  strangu- 
lated inguinal,  and  inguino-scrotal  hernia,  the  sac  remains  in  the  scrotum,  and  is 

'  Lectures  on  Patliological  Anatomy,  delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital  during  the 
sanuner  sessions  of  1857,  185S.    By  Samuel  Wilks,  M.  D.    London^  1859, page  247. 
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not  ilftmhoil  from  its  couupctions  with  that  rocoi)tiiolo.  A  description  of  the 
dissictitm  of  oases,  iu  which  this  accident  is  said  to  have  occurred  is  given, 
in  order  to  demonstriitc  the  actual  morlud  anatomy  of  the  lesion,  lu  some  of 
tlic  cases,  the  orilice  of  the  hernial  sac  was  found  to  have  heen  ])ushed  away 
fruni  tin'  internal  altdominal  rini,'.  liy  the  pressure  upon  the  scrotal  tumour,  that 
|)art  of  tlie  hernial  sac  Ix'twei-n  its  orifice  and  tlie  internal  alxlouiinal  rinj;  was 
dilated  into  a  j)oucli,  and  into  this  jioucli  the  hernia  luid  l)een  juished  out,  of  the 
scrotum  and  intfuinal  canal,  and  reuuiiMinij  fixed  there  l)idund  tlit;  ii\ternal 
al>doniinal  fascia,  lu  otln-r  cases  where  tlu'  juvssure  upon  the  hernial  tumour 
was  greater  and  more  continued,  the  neck  of  tlie  .sac  liail  lieen  lorn,  and  the 
hernia  had  escaped  through  tiic  laceration,  and  was  found  altogether  outside  the 
peritoneum. 

That  variety  of  ingniuo-scrotal  hernia,  in  which  the  hernia  has  descended  into 
tlie  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  is  shown  \>y  Mr.  IJirkett  to  he  the  one  in 
which  tliis  accident  inost  frec|uently  ha])])ens.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  great 
length  of  that  jiortion  of  the  sac  lying  in  the  inguinal  canal,  or  between  the  in- 
ternal and  external  abdominal  rings.  Tliis  anatomical  conformation  renders  the 
hernia  more  dillicult  to  reduce,  and  also  favours  its  dilatation  into  a  pouch  within 
the  internal  abdominal  ring. 

As  to  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  these  cases,  a  review  of  the  tables  given 
by  Mr.  Birkett  shows  very  plainly  that  if  the  strangulated  bowel  l)e  not  relieved 
from  its  constriction  by  an  operation,  and  the  impediment  to  its  reduction  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  removed,  the  di'atli  of  the  patient  is  certain.  These  tables 
contain  an  account  of  eight  cases,  where  no  operation  was  performed,  all  of 
which  died  ;  and  twenty-nine  cases  oi)erated  upon,  of  which  thirteen  recovered. 

This  commuuicatiou  is  accompanied  by  four  diagrams,  to  aid  iu  the  explana- 
tion of  this  accident,  the  so-called  "  reduction  en  bloc." 

XYIII.  On  the  Administration  of  Belladonna,  and  on  ceiiain  Causes  which 
mod'fii  its  Action.     By  Henry  AV-m.  Fui.i.kr,  M.  D. 

XIX.  On  the  Reparative  Process  in  Human  Tendons  after  Subcutaneous 
Division  for  the  Cure  of  Deformities,  illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Specimens  and 
Droirinijsfrom  Fifteen  Post-mortem  Examinations.     By  Wm.  Adams. 

XX.  Observations  on  the  Medical  Administration  of  Ozonized  Oils.  By 
TiiKOPHiLus  Thompsox,  M.  D. 

Abstracts  of  these  three  papers  were  published  in  the  October  number  of  this 
journal,  for  1859. 

XXI.  On  the  Connection  between  the  Heat  of  the  Body  and  the  Excreted 
Amounts  of  Urea,  Chloride  of  Sodium,  and  Urinary  Water,  during  a  Fit  of 
Ague.     By  Sidney  Ringer. 

This  communication  is  one  of  considerable  length,  extending  over  forty  pages ; 
its  study,  however,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  twelve  charts  or  diagrams,  by  which 
it  is  accompanied.  The  cases  of  ague  observed  were  two  in  number,  one  of  the 
quotidian  type,  the  other  of  the  tertian.  A  case  of  hectic  fever  in  phthisis  is 
also  narrated ;  in  this  the  phenomena  were  found  to  be  identical  with  those  pre- 
sented by  malarial  ague.  In  conducting  his  observations,  Mr.  Ringer  appears 
to  have  exercised  the  greatest  care,  and  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  them 
not  only  as  accurate  but  as  complete  as  possible.  The  urine  was  examined 
every  hour  during  the  day;  and  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  was  noted  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  as  also  was  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  one  case  these 
observations  were  continued  for  six  consecutive  days,  in  the  other  for  two.  In 
the  case  of  hectic  fever  in  phthisis  the  observations  for  only  one  day  are  given. 

The  general  results  obtained  from  these  investigations  may  be  thus  stated,  in 
a  few  words  ;  during  the  hot  and  cold  stages  of  ague  the  increase  of  urea  and  of 
chloride  of  sodium  was  constant,  and  their  amount  was  in  very  close  relation  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  It  might  here  be  added,  lest  some  be  forgetful  of 
the  fact,  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises  before  the  commencement  of  a 
paroxysm  of  ague,  continues  to  rise  during  the  entire  cold  stage,  and  reaches  its 
highest  point  during  the  hot  stage. 

"The  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  and  of  chloride  of  sodium  during  the 
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cold  and  hot  stages,"  says  Mr.  Einger,  "has  been  aflRrmed  by  Ti-aute  and  Jock- 
manu,  Moos.  Redenbacker,  and  Hammond." 

The  article  of  Dr.  Hammond,  published  in  the  number  of  this  journal  for 
April,  1858,  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ringer,  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In 
this  article  it  is  most  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  that  during  an  attack  of 
intermittent  fever  the  uric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  are  very  much  increased  in 
amount,  and  the  urea  and  chlorine  greatly  diminished.  As  Mr.  Ringer  states 
that  "Dr.  Parkes  has  supplied  the  entire  literature  in  the  paper,  and  has  kindly 
examined  it  with  care,"  -we  must  suppose  that  he  had  himself  never  read  this 
article  of  Dr.  Hammond,  which  he  several  times  cites  as  showing  the  same 
general  results  as  those  obtained  by  himself.  It  should  be  considered  quite 
reprehensible  to  make  a  mistake  of  this  character ;  an  author  who  is  worthy  of 
being  cited  at  all,  should  be  cited  with  perfect  correctness — his  opinions  ought 
not  to  be  grossly  misstated. 

The  physician  to  whom  M^r.  Ringer  intrusted  the  care  of  supplying  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  for  his  communication,  has  not  referred  to  the  researches  of 
Prof.  Joseph  Jones,  of  Augusta,  Ga. 

• 

XXII.  Ca^e  of  Paralysis  as  to  Voluntary  Motor  Potvers  of  the  Limbs  on 
one  side  of  the  Body,  attended  by  Hypercesthesia  as  regards  the  Impressions  of 
Pinching  and  Pricking  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  Face;  being  the 
Results  of  Compression  of  certain  Lateral  Parts  of  the  Brain  from  an  Intra- 
cranial Aneurisin  :  with  Obsei-vations  on  ^'Induced"  Cerebral  Paralysis.  Bv 
JoHx  W.  Ogle,  M.  D. 

Experimental  physiology  has  proved  that  all  the  will-conducting  fibres  pass- 
ing down  from  the  brain  to  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  decussate  each 
other  at  the  anterior  pyramids.  Clinical  observation  too  has  shown  that  injury 
or  disease  of  one  side  of  the  brain  leads  to  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body. 

There  are.  however,  certain  instances  on  record  where  more  or  less  interfer- 
ence with  the  power  of  movement  or  of  sensation  on  one  side  of  the  body  has 
been  found,  after  death,  to  have  been  dependent  upon  organic  lesion  of  parts 
within  the  cranium  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  paralysis.  The  case  re- 
ported in  this  communication  is  one  of  these  exceptional  cases.  A  married 
woman,  forty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health,  began 
to  suffer  with  pain  at  the  front  and  vertex  of  the  head,  along  with  dimness  of 
sight,  and  pain  referred  to  the  back  of  the  eyes.  This  condition  of  things 
became  worse,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two  years  she  became  subject  to  epileptic 
seizures ;  in  the  course  of  another  year  the  loss  of  sight  was  complete ;  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  on  the  left  side  were  impaired ;  there  was  partial  loss 
of  muscular  power  on  the  left  side  of  the  body ;  contractile  hyperaesthesia  of  the 
skin  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  head ;  and  she  finally  died  in  a  violent  fit  of 
epilepsy,  about  eight  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  any  cerebral  affection. 
After  death,  an  aneurism  of  the  anterior  cerebellar  artery  on  the  left  side  was 
found,  compressing  the  left  crus  cerebelli,  and  the  contiguous  portions,  to  a 
slight  degree,  of  the  pons  Varolii,  cerebellum,  and  apparent  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

Brown-S^quard,  who  has  collected  fourteen  cases  similar  to  this  of  Dr.  Ogle, 
where  a  tumour  existing  between  the  inferior  surface  of  the  middle  cerebellar 
peduncle  and  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  produced  an  incomplete 
paralysis  of  motor  power  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body,  explains  the 
paralysis  as  one  of  an  "irritative"  character,  and  caused  by  an  excess  of  action. 
Dr.  Ogle  accepts  this  hypothesis  of  M.  Brown-Sequard,  but  prefers  the  term 
"induced  cerebral"  paralysis,  to  those  of  "reflected,"  or  "sympathetic,"  or 
"active,"  or  "immediate,"  made  use  of  by  that  celebrated  physiologist.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  these  cases  the  irritative  action  is  carried,  by  the  intervention 
of  commissural  fibres,  from  a  given  point  to  another  part  of  the  brain,  and  there 
induces  a  repressive  or  inhibitory  action  of  some  kind  or  other  of  motor  nerve 
fibres.  The  papers  of  M.  Brown-Sequard  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  numbers  of  his  Journal  de  Physiologic,  for  1858;  they  are 
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0Utit1«Hl  '•  lit'chnrht's  siir  In  J'/ii/siitliiijic  <•(  hi  I'ntlioloifir  do  la  Prof  Hindrance 
Aiiitithiiit ." 

This  (-(uninnnicntion  is  aciniuinuiiiMl  liy  »  plutr,  represent  iiii:-  the  nneiirism  mul 
thi'  jiarts  alxmt  the  liase  of  tlie  Imiin. 

XXI II.  Tlir  Styiirl  !>/((  (\isv  {pidilishid  ill  Voliiiiir  XL  I.  (//lie  7'ri(  iisiirtioiis 
of  th<  l!ni/,tl  Mrihnti  mul  Chininiinii  Sinirli/)  if  Li/lio/r/li/.  in  irliirli  a  <\iiii. 
jitiniirnliim  rxistnl  hr/irrni  flu-  lilmlilrr  ami  Iii/rs/iiii-.     H\  (.'iiaiu.ks  Hawkins. 

The  \nH\  vitjiime  of  'JVaiisaHiiOis,  iiii  ali.slraet  (if  wliose  contents  was  piililisheil 
in  tlie  numlter  of  this  journal  for  .hily,  ls."i'.t.  contained  a  connniiniciition  (tlie 
XlXth).  irivinj,"-  an  aecounl  of  a  case,  in  wliich  a  connniinieation  existed  Uetwei  n 
the  Itladiier  and  intestine,  where  a  caleidns  had  I'orined  in  tlie  Idadder,  wliidi 
Mr.  Hawkins  liad  removed  \)\  lilholrily.  'i'he  present  coniniunicalion  <;ives  an 
aceoin\t  of  what  was  lound  at  tlie  ])osl-inortein  examination,  'i'lie  patient,  il 
may  he  stated,  continued  to  pass  fecal  matter  occasionally  willi  his  urine,  Iml 
e\hil>ite<l  no  symjittuns  of  stone  hefore  his  death,  which  occurn-d  from  a  ^'ivin;;- 
way  of  his  ireneral  health. 

An  ()penin<r.  of  the  diameter  of  a  L'"()i>se-(piill,  was  found  at  the  lower  part  of 
(he  posterior  wall  of  lli(>  Idadder.  which  was  here  intimately  united  to  that  i)ait 
of  the  ciroumferencp  of  the  siirmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  lliat  lies  neai-est  to  it. 
The  aperture  in  the  Madder  communicated  with  the  sifrnioid  (lexure  o|tposile 
their  p.iint  of  union.  JVdow  the  eominunicuition  between  the  hiailder  and  colon, 
the  canal  of  the  intestine  was  <rreatly  oonstrictod,  to  the  extent  of  an  incdi  and  a 
half  in  lentrth,  admittin<r  a  tuhe  throufih  it  of  the  size  of  the  little  finjrer.  'J'his 
stricture  ajipeared  to  depend  upon  irreat  condensation  and  snhseipient  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  subnineous  and  muscular  tissues  at  that  point.  'J'lie  bladder  itself 
was  healthy,  and  did  not  contain  any  calculous  matter. 

XXIV.  A  Case  of  Vi'siral  Calcnlns  of  icnusitdl  size  removed  hij  the  Kedo- 
vestriil  Oprration.     By  Gkouce  Soutiiam. 

The  patient  whose  case  i.^  related  in  this  communication,  was  a  youoff  man, 
twenty-one  years  of  ajre,  who  had  laboured  under  .symjjtoms  of  stone  for  sixteen 
years,  lie  was  emaciated  almost  to  a  skeleton,  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
suflered  from  a  constant  desire  to  empty  tlie  bladder.  The  urine  was  ammoniacal 
even  within  the  bladder,  and  a  very  consideral)le  (piantity  of  albumen  was  pre- 
cipitated liy  boilinij  and  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  As  the  microscope,  however, 
showed  no  casts  of  uriniferous  tubes,  nor  any  reliable  indications  of  renal  epithe- 
lium, it  was  very  pro])erly  concluded  that  this  albumen  was  simply  deposited 
from  the  liquor  ])uris,  and  the  small  quantity  of  blood  always  present,  in  the 
urine.  By  the  aid  of  nutritious  diet  and  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  tof^ether  with 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  infusion  of  buchu,  oi)iuin,  and  hyoscyamus.  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  e'U'ected  iu  the  course  of 
about  three  months,  when  it  was  decided  to  operate. 

Chloroform  was  administered,  and  the  patient  was  secured  as  for  the  lateral 
operation.  About  half  a  teacupful  of  warm  water,  which  was  as  much  as  the 
bladder  could  hold,  was  injected.  A  scalpel  fiuarded  by  the  tinnier,  was  then 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  sphincter  and  lower  jiart  of  the  anus  divided 
in  the  direction  of  the  raphe.  The  stall"  was  now  felt  for,  and  the  urethra 
having  been  opened  anteriorly  to  the  prostatic  porli(m.,the  scalpel  was  pushed 
forward  along  the  groove  towards  the  bladder.  The  finger  having  been  carried 
into  the  bladder  and  the  stone  felt,  the  staff  was  withdrawn.  As  was  suspected, 
the  calculus  proved  to  be  of  large  dimensions.  Accordingly  the  wound  in  the 
prostate  was  enlarged  on  its  urethral  surface,  with  a  probe-pointed  hernia  knife. 
By  means  of  the  finger  the  rest  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  were 
sufliciently  dilated  to  admit  of  a  pair  of  forcei)s.  'i'he  blades  of  the  forceps  had 
to  lie  introduced  separately  in  order  to  grasp  the  stone,  which  was  thus  ex- 
tracted. 

The  calculus  had  a  rough,  uneven  surface,  irregularly  oval,  and  measured  eight 
inches  in  circumference  in  one  direction,  and  seven  in  the  other,  having  a  dia- 
meter of  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  being  three  and  a  third  inches  long.  It 
weighe(J  four  ounces  six  drachms  and  twenty-five  grains.  A  section  showed  it 
to  consist  principally  of  triple  and  earthy  phosphates,  in  which  was  imbedded  at 
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ono  oxtirmity,  a  small,  round,  alternating  calculus,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  cousisting  of  lithic  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime. 

The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery ;  at  the  end  of  four  months  all  signs 
of  any  fistulous  communication  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  ceased  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  discharged,  cured. 

In  some  remarks  apj)ended  to  th6  history  of  this  case,  Mr.  Southam  enters 
into  some  consideration  of  the  respective  advantages  of  the  various  modes  of 
cutting  for  stone.  We  do  not  find  anything  in  them,  however,  that  calls  for 
particular  mention.  The  operation  performed  l)y  him  in  this  instance,  would  be 
more  appropriately  called  rccto-urt'thral,  than  rccto-cesical,  as  he  states  himself 
at  the  close  of  his  remarks. 

XXY.  On  Different  Forms  of  Primary  Sypliililic  Inoculation.  By  Henry 
Lek. 

In  this  communication  Mr.  Lee  gives  the  history  of  five  very  interesting  cases 
of  syphilis,  in  which  inoculation  was  practised. 

In  the  primary  infecting  sore,  according  to  Mr.  Lee,  the  secretion  contains  no 
pus,  it  consists  of  epithelial  d^l)ris,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  globes  of  difierent 
shapes  and  sizes,  which  are  readily  distinguished  from  pus-globules  by  the  action 
of  acetic  acid.  This  secretion  when  introduced  under  the  skin  of  the  patient 
from  whom  it  comes,  produces  no  effect.  When  from  irritation  the  sore  liecomes 
inflamed,  inoculation  sometimes  may  take  place,  but  it  is  not  easily  performed, 
and  the  results  are  very  different  from  those  which  follow  the  inoculation  of  the 
secretion  from  naturally  suppurating  sores.  In  the  latter  cases  each  puncture 
produces  a  pustule,  which,  by  repeated  inoculation,  will  produce  its  like  a  great 
number  of  times.  In  the  former,  the  inoculation,  as  a  rule,  fails,  and  succeeds 
only  under  circumstances  of  accidental  irritation.  It  then  can  be  repeated  a 
very  limited  number  of  times,  and  the  results  obtained,  even  by  a  number  of 
punctures  in  one  situation  are  comparatively  of  a  trifling  description.  There  is, 
however,  as  Mr.  Lee  says,  reason  to  believe  that  these  same  inoculations,  if 
practised  upon  a  patient  whose  system  was  not  already  affected  with  syphilis, 
would  give  rise  to  well-developed  primary  infecting  sores. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  in  regard  to  the  secretion  from  syphi- 
litic sores,  indicated  by  Mr.  Lee  in  this  communication,  which  is  altogether  one 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal  by  those  interested  in  the  study  of  venereal 
affections. 

Two  beautifullv-executed  coloured  plates  illustrate  this  communication. 

W.  F.  A. 


Art.  XXYI. —  On  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Joints. —  Clinical  and  Patho- 
logical Observations.  By  Thomas  Bryant,  F.  R.  0.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Surgical  Registrar,  and  Lecturer  upon  Operative  Surgery,  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
London :  Jno.  Churchill,  18.59,  8vo.  pp.  273. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Bryant  has  presented  his  readers  with  a  concise 
and  intelligible  description  of  the  various  affections  of  the  joints.  The  treatise 
is  one  which  has  been  long  needed ;  for  despite  the  attention  which  has  been 
devoted  to  articular  diseases,  and  the  numerous  observations  and  lectures  which 
from  time  to  time  have  appeared,  there  has  always  existed  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion,  not  only  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  complaints,  but  also  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  pathological  changes  of  the  parts.  The  investigations  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  have  already  done  much  to  clear  away  this  obscurity,  and  we  are  now 
glad  to  find  that  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bryant  have  been  conducted  in  that 
spirit  of  philosophical  investigation  which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  useful 
results. 

In  the  examination  of  the  diseases  of  the  joints,  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
author  is  a  sufficiently  simple  one.  He  has  in  the  first  place  considered  each 
articular  affection  separately,  and  noted  the  changes  which  have  been  produced 
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ill  till'  iiiilividiiiil  stnictiircs.  The  f^^cntTal  cIViH't  ii])on  an  iirticiiliitidn,  iuul  (he 
toiidincv  (owariis  its  disoruriuiizatiou  as  iiiliiiciUH'd  Ity  diseases  ol'  its  conipoiu'ut 
parts,  lorins.  tlun,  tho  sultji'rt  of  ti  spi'cial  iiivi'sti;;atioii.  I'lissiiiji^  over  our 
iiutlior's  ^r^'iH'ral  roinarks  upun  synovitis,  wi*  would  draw  th(>  nttcutiou  of  our 
iradiTs  for  u  inonioiit  to  his  chapti-r  ou  the  pulpy  and  <rclatiuirorm  disi'aso  of 
tho  synovial  nu-ntlirano.  It  will  iio  rcnuunVori'd  that  Sir  lU'njaMiin  Hrodio  has 
lonjr  since  si'])aratod  from  tho  i)rdinary  forms  of  rhrouic  inlhiuiuuition,  those 
casi's  in  whi(di  there  is  a  niarkeil  tendency  in  the  synovial  uieud)rane  to  take 
\ipon  itself  nioriiid  chanLTcs.  and  to  deirenerate  into  a  "hrown,  luiipy,  soft  mass, 
of  consideralile  thickiu-ss,  intersected  liy  memliranous  lines."  JNlany  of  tiiese 
latter  eases,  however,  our  author  tliiid<s  may  with  i)ropriety  bo  referred  to  th(> 
head  of  chronic  inllammation.  'I"he  true  pulpy  det;cneration  he  rejiaids  as  en- 
tirely indc]tendent  of  intlammatory  sym|)toms,  and  seems  to  look  upiui  the  vil- 
lous trrowths  nu't  with  in  the  cavities  of  joints  thus  all'ected,  more  in  the  lijiht 
of  liliro-plastic  tumours,  than  as  the  result  of  acute  action.  'I'he  distinction 
lietwcen  these  two  varieties  of  disease,  if  varieties  they  he,  seems  thus  to  rest 
simply  upon  the  ahsenco  or  presence  of  inflammatory  sym])toma.  As  to  the 
origin  of  this  juilpy  de<jenerafion.  we  arc  told  that  "the  synovial  membrane  is 
stimulated  to  ])roduce  within  its  structure  the  simplest  elements  of  all  frrowtlis; 
tibro-nudcated  tissues,  allhounh  tho  action  which  attends  their  development,  is 
too  feelde  to  "rive  rise  to  symptoms  snlliciently  marked  to  enable  us  to  class  it 
amon,u:st  the  intlammatory  diseases.  It  is  so  unlike  all  other  morbid  actions  in 
the  body  to  see  a  membrane  prodncinfr  new  growths,  composed  of  such  simple 
elements,  and  not  beini;  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  that  it  appears  more 
rational  to  believe  that  this  ])ulpy  disease  is  merely  the  result  of  this  same  action, 
modified  by  some  peculiar  constitutional  tendency,  than  that  it  is  essentially  a 
new  product  of  a  specific  disease." 

The  symptoms  of  the  api)roach  of  the  gelatiniform  disease  of  the  synovial 
membrane  dependent  upon  an  inflammatory  process  are  described  to  be — acute 
symi)toms,  pain,  the  ordinary  swelling  of  synovitis,  and  if  the  patient  have  suf- 
fered from  repeated  attacks  at  intervals — uniform  eulartrement  of  the  joint;  if 
of  the  knee,  unnatural  projection  between  the  bones,  and  still'ening  of  the  articu- 
lation, and  occasionally  even  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  joint.  The 
symptoms  of  the  approach  of  the  true  pulpy  degeneration  are  much  less  marked. 
They  are  local,  and  negative  rather  than  positive— as  for  example,  gradual  en- 
largement, stiffness,  occasionally  a  dull  pain,  and  the  absence  of  distinct  inflam- 
matory symptoms. 

The  chapter  on  the  articular  cartilages  disposes  of  the  diseases  of  these  struc- 
tures under  five  heads — hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  granular,  fatty,  and  fibrous 
degeneration.  The  occurrence  of  the  first  of  these  affections,  hypertrophy  of 
the  articular  cartilages,  is,  however,  somewhat  problematical,  as  in  all  of  those 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  reported  to  have  been  met  with,  other  disease  of 
the  joint  has  been  present,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  cartilage  has  been  most 
])robably  due  either  to  swelling,  or  to  one  of  the  other  forms  of  degeneration, 
(iranular  degeneration,  or  as  it  is  more  fre(piently  described,  ulceration  of  carti- 
lage, is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  fatty  degeneration  by  the  difference  in  the 
order  of  the  pathological  changes,  lu  the  former  the  cartilage  cells  first  assum- 
ing a  granular  appearance,  whilst  in  the  latter,  occurring  most  frequently  in  joints 
deprived  of  their  natural  function,  a  distinct  formation  of  fat  globules  in  the 
interior  of  the  corpuscles  may  readily  be  detected.  In  this  connection  we  would 
mention  that  Mr.  Bryant  entertains  the  opinion  as  the  result  of  pathological  ob- 
servation, that  the  cartilages  are  covered  by  synovial  memljrane,  an  opinion 
from  which  we  must  confess  we  dissent. 

The  chapter  upon  the  diseases  of  the  articular  extremities  of  bones  is  one 
replete  with  interest.  The  strumous  deposit  so  frequently  spoken  of  by  surgeons 
as  occurring  in  the  so-called  scrofulous  disease  of  a  joint,  is  regarded  by  our 
author  as  a  pathological  curiosity,  and  the  majority  of  cases  described  as  scrofu- 
lous affections  of  the  articulations  are  by  him  I'eferred,  and  we  think  justly,  to 
the  presence  of  chronic  inflammation. 

Chapter  eight  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  true  and  false  anchylosis,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  cases.     The  operation  of  tenotomy  in  partial  and 
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false  anchylosis  is  considered  at  some  length,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that 
its  application  is  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  mechanical  means  alone  are 
inefficient  to  accomplish  a  cure. 

The  much  vexed  topic  of  "amputation  or  excision"  is  the  next  subject  to 
which  our  attention  is  directed.  When  the  joint  diseased  be  one  of  the  upper 
extremity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  favourable  operation  is  exci- 
sion. On  the  lower  extremity,  however,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  knee, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different ;  here  amputation  seems  to  afford  the  better 
chance  to  the  patient,  save  in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  limited  strictly 
to  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones. 

In  disease  of  the  tarsal  bones,  Chopai't's  amputation  is  strongly  recommended, 
and  we  are  told  that  generally  an  admirable  stump  is  left.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  hardly  willing  to  yield  such  uu<iuali{1ed  praise  to  that  operation;  as  our 
observation  of  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  upon  whom  it  has  been  per- 
formed, even  with  section  of  the  tendo-Achillis,  has  led  us  to  believe,  that  prac- 
tically the  results  of  this  amputation  are  not  of  the  most  flattering  character. 

For  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  joints,  especially  of  the  knee,  the 
subcutaneous  operation  is  of  course  presented  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
proceeding  of  Mr.  Sj^me  is  earnestly  recommended  in  those  cases  in  which  diffi- 
culty may  be  experienced  in  taking  the  cartilage  out  of  the  joint  into  the  cellular 
tissue.  The  terminal  section  of  this  division  of  Mr.  Bryant's  work,  is  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  bursitis,  and  of  inflammations  external  to  the  joint. 
We  are  also  presented  with  an  interesting  analysis  of  974  examples  of  diseased 
joints,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  five  years  ending  on  Christmas, 
1858. 

In  the  second  portion  of  his  work,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  investigation  of 
the  injuries  of  joints,  including  wounds,  fractures  into  joints,  and  simple  and 
compound  dislocations.  As  in  the  other  portions  of  the  volume,  the  clinical 
illustrations  are  principally  derived  from  the  wards  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Many 
of  these  cases  are  given  in  detail,  and  among  them,  we  observe  some  of  unusual 
interest.  The  remarks  on  the  surgery  of  the  phalangeal  joints  at  page  212,  seem 
to  us  to  be  well  worthy  of  study  ;  the  more  so,  as  these  topics  are  generally  most 
summarily  dismissed  even  in  the  more  systematic  treatises  in  injuries.  At  page 
227  we  are  furnished  with  a  novel  plan  for  effecting  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated 
humerus,  after  failure  of  the  usual  method  of  treatment. 

The  patient,  a  man,  xi.  32,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cock,  had  dislocated  the 
head  of  the  humerus  downwards.  The  ordinary  attempts  at  reduction  had  failed 
of  success,  chloroform  having  been  given,  and  extension  at  all  angles  having 
been  made  without  benefit.  An  air-pad  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  was  then 
placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm  was  tightly  bandaged  to  the  side.  By  these 
means  the  pad  was  made  to  exert  a  strong  outward  pressure  upon  the  head  of 
the  humerus.  On  the  third  day  when  the  bandage  was  removed,  the  head  of  the 
bone  was  found  to  have  returned  to  its  socket,  although  the  patient  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  sudden  snap  usually  indicative  of  the  return  of  a  luxated  bone  to 
its  position.  In  this  case  our  author  tells  us  that  it  is  probable  no  such  sudden 
movement  had  taken  place :  it  being  more  likely  that  the  capsular  ligament 
pressed  upon  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  at  last  gave  way,  and  permitted  the 
humerus  to  regain  its  normal  position. 

The  chapter  upon  dislocations  of  the  hip,  illustrated  with  nineteen  cases,  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  book,  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  enter  into 
any  analysis  of  it.  In  taking  our  leave  of  this  unpretending  little  volume,  we 
must  express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  perused  it,  and  we  trust  that  at 
some  future  time,  the  author  of  the  pages  we  have  thus  hastily  scanned,  may  fur- 
nish us  with  still  more  extended  and  complete  observations  on  the  pathology 
and  statistics  of  so  important  and  interesting  a  class  of  affections.       J.  H.  B. 
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Art.  XXVI I. — 1.  The  Aimlinnij  of  thi'  Ilnmaii  Ijiinrj;  nn  ossay,  for  which 
was  awanli'il  llic  rothcririlliaii  irojil  iiuMhil  of  the  Mcdiciil  Society  of  liOiKhm. 
\^\■  A.  T.  lIormiTDV  Watkhs.  Mcinl'cr  of  the  Hoyal  Collciro  of  I'hysiciaus  of 
London.  \-c.  itc.     lionihm :  .lolm  Cliiircliill.  IS.")'.).    ])p.  '^.V^. 

2.  Oil  Ihf  Jnhmati'  Strnrlun'.  ami  (hf  /hxtr/hnf/nn  of  the  lilnndri'sscis  of  the 
Hxiiuin  Ijuii.f.  I?y  A.  T.  II.  Watkks.  M.  U.  C.  P..  Scr.  (From  the  rroVood- 
inus  of  the  Koval  Society  for  May  "Jti.  ls,')'.».  Ciinniunicated  fiy  J)r.  Sliarpcy.) 
pp.1-.'. 

I.AHi>ri!s  in  this  diroctitMi  arc  far  from  licini;'  \yorks  of  siijicrcropation.  Minute 
anatomy  lias  Imt  conimcnccil  its  hil)onrs;  and  tiicrc  is,  pcrlia])s,  no  one  important 
viscns  \yhiih  may  not  proiitahly  he  made,  at  the  pre.<;ent  time,  the  suhjcct  of  new 
iuyestiL'ations.  In  all  these  cases  the  incomplete  state  of  our  knowlediic  is  not, 
as  some  .(supixise.  owinpr  to  the  imperl'ect  condition  of  the  optical  instiiiments 
Nvhich  haye  lieconie  necessary  to  tliis  hranch  of  research;  rather  is  it.  at  least 
in  tlio  yast  majority  of  cases,  the  result  of  the  dilliciilties  wliich  surround  the 
primary  procedures  by  which  the  tissues  sultmitted  to  study  arc  prepared  for 
the  microscope.  And  it  is  precisely  because  the  ditTiculties  are  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  likely  to  he  oyercome  by  the  inyentiyc  abilities  of  iudiyidual 
obscpyers,  that  so  rich  a  field  is  here  opened  to  minute  anatomists. 

In  the  c.ase  of  the  lung  a  numl)er  of  unsettled  points  are  presented  for  inves- 
tigation. Prominent  among  these  is  the  (piestion  of  the  existence  of  an  epi- 
thelium in  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lung,  and  that  of  the  precise  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  bronchial  to  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Of  these  questions  the  first, 
apparently  insignificant  in  itself,  swells  to  very  consideral)le  proportions  in  con- 
sideration of  that  doctrine  of  pulmonary  tubercles  now  in  the  ascendant,  origin- 
ated l)y  Schra'der  van  der  Kolk  and  indorsed  by  Virchow  and  Paget,  according 
to  which  these  bodies  are  Itelieved  to  result  from  certain  metamorphoses  of  the 
cells  of  the  epithelium  of  the  air-vesicles;  a  doctrine  Avhich  at  once  loses  all 
probaliility  of  truth  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  taught  by  Rainey,  Todd,  and  Bowman, 
that  no  such  epithelium  exists. 

The  first  of  the  two  papers  above  named  contains  the  results  of  a  series  of 
carefully  made  original  studies  of  the  external  and  microscopical  anatomy  of 
the  lung.  The  second  contains  a  summary  of  the  author's  conclusions  upon  the 
prominent  disputed  points,  and  is  a  mere  abstract  of  the  more  novel  matters 
presented  in  full  by  the  first. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  papers  has  satisfied  us  that  the  author  deserves 
every  credit  for  the  patience  with  which  he  has  pursued  his  studies,  for  the  clear- 
ness of  his  descriptions,  and  the  care  devoted  to  the  obscurer  parts  of  the  mat- 
ter; so  that  although  the  essay  is  very  far  from  exhausting  the  subject,  it  yet 
presents  much  that  is  of  great  general  interest,  and  may  be  regarded  upon  the 
whole  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  portion  of  human 
anatomy. 

It  would  be  vain  to  expect  a  writer  on  minute  anatomy  at  the  present  day  to 
fulfil  his  task  without  the  introduction  of  at  least  some  new  names,  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  description  of  the  minute  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  pulmonary 
tissue  we  find  our  author  bringing  forward  his  quota  to  add  to  the  already  con- 
fused nosology  of  the  subject.  The  following  extracts  from  the  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  will  sufficiently  indicate  his  views  of  the  lung  struc- 
ture : — 

"The  bronchial  tubes  of  the  lungs,  after  several  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  dichotomous  nature,  terminate  in  a  dilatation 
into  which  open  a  number  of  elongated  cavities,  which  constitute  the  ultimate 
expressions  of  the  air-tubes.  These  elongated  cavities,  to  which  various  names 
have  been  given.  I  propose  to  call  air-sacs,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  more  appro- 
priate to  their  shape  and  arrangement  than  any  term  hitherto  used ;  and  the 
series  of  air-sacs  connected  with  the  extremity  of  each  bronchial  twig,  with  its 
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system  of  blootlvessels.  itc,  I  shall  call  a  Iohiik-f('\"  "  Each  lobulette  consists  of 
a' collection  of  air-sacs,  -n-hieh  vary  in  number  from  six  to  eig-ht,  ten,  or  twelve." 

'•The  air-sacs  are  somewhat  elongated  cavities,"  the  walls  of  which  •"  have  in 
them  a  number  of  small,  shallow,  cuplike  depressions,  separated  from  each  other 
by  portions  of  membrane  which  are  more  or  less  raised  and  project  into  the 
interior  of  the  sac."  These  depressions  are  called  '•alveoli,"  a  term  adopted  by 
our  author  from  Rossignol. 

The  portions  of  pulmonary  tissue  designated  as  "  air-sacs"  by  Mr.  Waters 
have  been  especially  successful  in  obtaining  names  ;  thus  they  have  been  called 
'•intra-lobular  l)ronchial  ramifications"  by  Addison,  "lobular  passages"  by  Todd, 
"intercellular  passages"  by  Rainey,  "infundibulums"  by  Rossignol,  "Malpighian 
vesicles"  by  Moleschott,  and  "terminal  cavities"  by  Mandl. 

Mr.  Waters'  descriptions  of  these  parts  present  little  that  is  novel  except 
the  two  uew  terms  "air-sacs"  and  "lobulettes;"  but  the  accounts  he  gives  are 
so  evidently  drawn  from  direct  observation,  they  are  so  clear,  and  so  readily 
understood,  that  his  book  becomes  at  once  of  consideraVjle  value  to  all  who  desire 
to  acquire  accurate  information  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  has  also  another,  and  we  may  say  a  higher  value  than  this ;  it  contains 
the  views  of  a  careful  and  independent  oljserver  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  several  disputed  points  presented  by  the  subject,  and  it  is  therefore  a  new 
step  on  the  road  towards  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Among  these  disputed  points  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  epithelium  lining  the  air-cells.  (The  air-cells  or  air-vesicles  of  most 
of  the  text-books  are  the  '•  alveoli"  of  the  ^'air-sacs"  of  Mr.  Waters.)  On  this 
head  Mr.  Waters  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  Mandl,  Kolliker,  Rossignol,  and 
others :  he  says : — 

'•  From  careful  and  repeated  examination  of  a  very  considerable  number  of 
specimens  of  the  lungs  of  man,  and  various  mammals,  I  have  perfectly  satisfied 
myself  of  the  existence  of  an  epithelium  in  connection  with  the  walls  of  the 
air-sacs."  The  cells  of  this  epithelium,  though  much  smaller,  are  described  as 
resembling  those  of  the  ordinary  pavement  epithelia.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  bronchial  tubes  terminates  at  the  point  where 
they  open  into  the  air-sacs. 

Another  point  at  present  disputed  is  the  precise  distribution  of  the  bronchial 
arteries  and  their  relation  to  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Thus,  for  example,  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion,  Dr.  Heale  expressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  his 
belief  that  the  bronchial  arteries  "do  not  supply  in  the  smallest  degree  any  por- 
tion of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane." 

As  to  this  Mr.  AVaters  states  in  his  "  conclusions :" — 

"  The  bronchial  arteries  distribute  their  blood  to  the  bronchi,  the  bronchial 
tubes,  the  vessels  and  areolar  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  the  branches  that  enter  the 
lungs  pour  their  contents  into  the  pulmonary  veins." 

His  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  foetal  lung  before  birth  possess  very 
considerable  interest;  but4t  must  be  confessed  the  article  on  "the  development 
of  the  lungs"  throws  no  new  light  on  this  obscure  subject. 

It  is  a  very  great  addition  to  the  value  of  this  book  that  it  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  processes  made  use  of  by  the  author  in  his  investigations.  Too 
often  original  observers  omit  all  mention  of  their  manner  of  working,  which 
would  otherwise  serve  as  the  starting-point  of  new  studies. 

Mr.  Waters'  book,  however,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  wood-cuts  with  which 
it  is  illustrated ;  these  are  truly  execrable,  especially  those  marked  original,  and 
in  the  verbal  description  which  is  appended  to  each,  the  author  invariably  omits 
to  mention  the  magnifying  power  employed,  J.  J.  W. 
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Art.  XXVIIT. — Jiopo7-(  on  the  JlmUh  of  the  Watcrffuardand  ^yaln•sidv  Officers 
of  liii-  Majcsti/'s  Customs  durinti  IS.Sh.  By  J.  O.  McAVim.iam.  M.  D.,  F".  1{.  S., 
0.  It.,  11.  N.,  Miulioul  Inspector  of  llor  Majesty's  Customs.     Loiuluu,  IHoO. 

TiiK  roport  hoforo  us,  for  a  copy  of  wliich  wo  are  indcltiod  lo  tlio  luitlior,  was 
prosonlod  to  tho  rnrliiinicnt  of  (iroat  Hritiiiii  in  llic  s])rin<r  of  iHf)'.),  in  conuoction 
with  tlio  'I'hini  (Ji'iioral  Itoport  of  tlio  Coiiiinissioncrs  of  ('ustonis. 

Dr.  Mi'Williain  <:ivos  a  liif;hly  favourahlo  acccmnt  of  tlio  health  of  the  ollicors 
of  customs  stationed  at  the  (h)clvs  atul  aioiifr  the  wharves  of  London.  tiurin;j:  the 
year  iHfiS,  as  well  in  rehition  to  previous  years  as  in  comparison  with  other 
bodies  of  men. 

Tiie  numl)er  of  cases  from  tlie  watersi(h^  and  watcrpuard  services  admitted  to 
medical  treatment  was.  we  are  lold,  1,118  in  iHfiT,  l)ut  only  941  in  IH.'jB.  The 
daily  averajre  of  sick  was  only  20. (il)  in  the  water<ruard,  and  7.H()  in  the  landinj^ 
department,  ap'ainst  T.).\  and  H.G,  res])ectively,  in  the  previous  year.  'J"he  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  the  waterpuard,  wliich  were  !.!{  ])er  cent,  on  an  averaf;(!  of  Ihe 
lirevious  eleven  years,  and  (1. 7  ])er  cent,  in  18.")7,  had  fallen  to  0.4'J  in  1858.  The 
mortality  in  the  waterside  de])artnu'nt  had  slijihtly  increased. 

The  snudl  amount  of  sickness  and  the  low  rate  of  mortality  that  were  observed 
amonyf  the  tide-waiters  and  watermen  of  the  British  revenue  service,  durinp^  the 
year  18r)8,  are  curious  and  interestinf;;'  facts  on  two  accounts.  In  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  deaths  among-  the  entire  population  of  London,  as  shown  by  the 
rejiort  of  the  llegistrar-general,  was,  for  the  year  18.58,  greatly  a))ovc  the  average; 
and  in  the  second  place,  tho  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  during  part  of  the 
summer,  and  the  very  offensive  state  of  the  river  Thames,  and  the  <lifferent  docks 
on  or  about  which  the  several  revenue  officers  are  constantly  stationed,  led  to  a 
general  apprehension  of  a  great  increase  of  sickness  among  all  who  were  exposed 
to  these  deleterious  influences.  But,  from  the  report  before  us,  we  learn  that 
the  ordinary  degree  and  kinds  of  illness  were  not  only  in  no  way  enhanced  by 
tlu>  iniluenccs  referred  to,  but  even  underwent  a  marked  diminution  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  cases  of  bowel  complaints,  which  arc  usually  considered  specially  attri- 
butable to  offensive  miasmata,  were  even  below  the  average  during  the  period 
in  which  the  weather  was  hotter,  and  the  Thames  more  nauseous  than  on  any 
previous  occasion. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  tho  substance  of  Pr.  McWilliam's  report,  we 
shall  follow,  as  far  as  a  due  regard  to  conciseness  will  admit,  the  language  of 
the  author. 

Of  the  matters  discharged  from  the  sewers  into  the  river  Thames,  part,  it 
appears,  floats  upon  the  surface,  part  is  at  once  precipitated,  part  is  dissolved, 
and  part  is  held  in  suspension.  Of  the  latter  a  part  is  ultimately  deposited  after 
accpiiring  sufficient  gravity  by  maceration.  To  the  precipitation  of  the  sewage 
mud,  when  the  water  is  in  a  ciuiescent  state,  at  the  sides  of  the  river,  in  what  he 
calls  '■  the  retrogrades  and  brattice  cesspools,"  Mr.  Gurney  is  inclined  to  refer 
the  pollution  of  the  Thames. 

Any  body  or  material  capable  of  flotation  or  suspension  in  the  water  of  the 
river,  as  are  parts  of  the  sewage  of  London,  undergoes  a  long  process  of 
upward  and  downward  movement  before  being  finally  carried  to  the  sea.  The 
degree  of  upward  oscillation  is  increased  in  proportion  with  the  strength  of  the 
spring  tides,  while  during  neap  tides  the  downward  or  seaward  movement  is  the 
greatest.  The  extent  of  these  movements  upwards  and  downwards  is  modified 
by  the  various  circumstances  which  influence  the  duration  of  the  flood  and  ebb 
tides  respectively,  and  by  the  part  of  the  river  into  which  such  bodies  are  cast. 
Still,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  series  of  oscillations  is  a  tendency  seaward, 
which,  although  slow,  probably  not  more  than  five  miles  in  a  fortnight,  is  certain. 
It  is  thus  that  a  large  cjuantity  of  London  sewage,  floated,  dissolved,  and  sus- 
pended, finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 

In  June,  18.")8.  the  river  is  described  as  presenting  a  most  unusual  appearance. 
Being  of  a  dark  slate  colour,  thick  and  turbid,  and  emitting  a  most  offensive 
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smell,  particularly  at  low  water,  when  the  banks,  more  or  less  polluted  from  the 
contents  of  sewers,  were  acted  upon  by  hiji^h  temperature;  and  durinj):  the  last 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  flood  tide,  when  the  water  fully  saturated  with  sewajje 
and  stirred  up  mud,  was  disturbed  by  passing  steamers.  This  condition  of  the 
river  lasted  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  then  until 
the  end  of  September,  when  the  river  resumed  its  normal  state.  In  the  London 
and  the  St.  Katherine's  docks  the  water  was  even  darker  coloured  than  in  the 
river,  in  consequence  of  the  thick  black  mud — mineral  and  organic — on  the  floor 
of  the  dock,  the  rapid  precipitation  of  which  was  favoured  by  the  comparatively 
quiescent  state  of  the  water  within  the  docks.  In  the  Surrey,  Commercial,  and 
East  and  West  India  docks,  the  stench  was  not  at  any  time  so  great  as  to  cause 
much  complaint,  but  in  both  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's  it  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  river. 

The  state  of  the  river  and  docks  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1858, 
was  such  as  to  excite  considerable  anxiety,  and  it  was  seriously  apprehended 
that  the  metropolis  was  on  the  verge  of  a  most  pestilential  endemic.  Fortunately 
this  dismal  anticipation  was  not  realized.  While  the  emanations  from  the  river 
and  docks  gave  rise  to  much  annoyance  and  just  complaint,  there  was  no  reason, 
we  are  assured  by  Dr.  McWilliam,  for  believing  that  they  were  productive  of 
disease,  most  certainly  not  of  those  forms  of  disease  which  are  generally  ascribed 
to  miasms  evolved  from  water  in  a  state  of  pollution,  or  from  mud  containing 
organic  matter  that  is  undergoing  the  various  putrefactive  changes. 

The  duties  of  Dr.  McW.  as  medical  inspector  led  him  to  watch  closely  for  any 
unfavoural)le  influence,  which  the  condition  of  the  river  might  exert  upon  the 
health  of  the  revenue  officers  under  his  charge.  The  waterguard,  in  number 
upwards  of  800,  may  be  said  to  live  on  the  river,  or  in  the  docks,  in  ships,  or  in 
barges  and  open  boats ;  while  the  waterside  officers,  numbering  upwards  of  500, 
are  employed  during  the  day  in  the  docks,  or  at  the  various  wharves  of  the 
bonded  warehouses  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  Among  the  causes  which,  by 
lowering  vital  power  and  inviting  disease,  exert  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the 
health  of  the  waterguard  officers,  are  enumerated  in  the  report  before  us,  expo- 
sure to  vicissitudes  of  weather  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  irregular  and  often  an 
unusual  kind  of  diet,  occasionally  indiS"erent  and  sometimes  very  bad  accommo- 
dations, and  now  and  then  long  fasting.  Among  the  causes  which  operate  in  the 
contrary  direction,  by  increasing  the  power  to  resist  morbific  agencies,  are  in- 
cluded the  circumstance  that  the  duties  of  a  large  portion  of  the  waterguard 
call  them  to  Gravesend,  and  to  various  other  distances  down  the  river,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  comparatively  pure  ;  and,  also,  the  salutary  effect  of  discipline 
upon  the  life  and  general  habits  of  the  officers  of  this  department. 

To  show  relatively  to  other  years  the  state  of  health  among  the  different 
revenue  officers,  during  the  hot  months  of  1858,  three  tables  are  given,  showing, 
1st.  The  number  of  sick  from  all  causes  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  1855,  '56,  '57,  and  '58 ;  2d.  The  numbers  daily  sick ;  and  3d.  The 
number  of  cases  of  bowel  complaints  for  the  same  periods. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  total  number  placed  on  the  s^^k  list 
from  all  causes  during  the  four  hot  months  of  1858,  although  slightly  in  excess 
of  those  sick  at  the  same  period  in  1855  and  '56,  was  below  the  average  of  the 
three  previous  years,  and  considerably  lower  than  in  the  year  1857,  when  the 
river  and  docks  were  certainly  offensive,  but  far  less  so  than  in  1858.  As  respects 
bowel  complaints,  including  diarrhoea,  ordinary  and  choleraic,  dysentery,  etc., 
the  types  of  those  forms  of  disease  commonly  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
noxious  exhalations,  the  additions  from  these  during  the  hot  months  of  1858 
were  26.3  below  the  average  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  three  jDrevious 
years,  and  73  less  than  in  1857.  The  number  daily  sick  was  also  below  the 
average,  although  there  were  several  cases  of  rheumatism,  phthisis,  and  other 
disorders  on  the  list  during  nearly  the  entire  year. 

Although  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  persons  from  which  these  results 
are  derived  was  too  small  to  warrant  any  general  deduction,  still  the  experiment, 
upon,  it  is  true,  a  contracted  scale,  was  made  under  circumstances  as  free  from 
fallacy  as  can  well  be  in  a  case  of  the  kind ;  and,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  test  the  alleged  morbific  influence  of  the  river  effluvium.     Of  the 
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wholo  forco — hetwoon  l.liOO  and  I.IOO  -  inncli  tlio  frrcalor  nuiiilior  woro  exposed 
to  till'  ellluviiiin  at  its  vory  sourco  and  I'dUiitain  licad.  Xo  one  conld  Iimvc  dniv 
without  his  alisiMico  l)i'intr  accounted  for.  and  any  attack  of  disease  noeessitatinj,' 
aliscnce  was  at  once  iniinirctl  into. 

Accordintr  to  tlie  reports  of  the  reiristrar-ireneral,  the  year  1P58  was  an  un- 
healthy one  for  liondon;  luit  the  mortality  in  spring' and  summer  was  lielow  the 
averaue.  the  excess  of  deaths  haviuir  tnl<en  ]>la<'e  in  the  six  cold  months,  l-'nun 
the  same  source  we  learn  that  diarrlKca  ami  summer  cholera  were,  in  l.i(Uidon, 
'•  perci'ptihly  less  fatal  than  usual."  In  the  three  summer  months  of  IS.")",  the 
deaths  from  the  first  of  these  eoiuplaints  were  '2.;U.'{,  and  from  the  second  177  ; 
while  the  respective  numbers  for  the  (pnirter  ending  September  ;{(),  ISfjS.  were 
l.:i;il  and  ;•(>. 

"While."  I)r.  McAVilliam  remarks,  "it  is  not  only  admitted,  hut  urired.  that 
miasms  and  foul  enumations,  from  whatever  source  arisiufr,  call  for  the  imme- 
diate employmi'nt  of  every  means  of  ]irevention  or  mitijratiim  whi(  h  science  or 
art  can  sujiirest,  and  that  the  legislative  and  other  investi^raiiims  into  the  condi- 
ticm  of  the  'I'hames  durinir  the  summer  of  1S.")S  were  fully  demanded  liy  the  occa- 
sion ;  it  is  nowhere  sustained  tiy  evidence  that  the  stench  from  the  river  or  docks, 
however  noisome,  was  in  any  way  ])roductive  of  disease.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  less  disease  of  that  form  to  which  foul  emanations  are  supposed  to  jjive  rise 
than  usual."'  1).  V.  C. 


Art.  XXIX. —  Oil  Excision  of  tho  Knco-.Toint ;  iUustrnting  the  pn'nn'pnl  rom- 
plicafions  tchich  are  liki'Jy  to  arisii  after  the  peiformance  of  that  ojicratinn, 
and  efpecialli/  the  want  of  snhnetjnent  development  and  growth  in  the  l/'mh  of 
the  yonnij  subject.  By  Oi.tver  I'kmberton,  Sursrcon  to  the  (Jeneral  Hospital, 
and  Ijecturer  on  Snrjiieal  Patholo^ry  at  Sydenham  College,  Birmingham.  Re- 
printed from  the  British  Medical  .Journal.     London.  1859,  pp.  3'J. 

Excision  of  the  knee,  in  preference  to  amputation  of  the  thigh,  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  tibio-femoral  articulation,  has  lieen  for  a  number  of  years  past,  in 
England,  an  operation  to  which  much  attention  has  been  directed,  and  upon 
which,  in  consequence,  much  has  been  M'ritten.  "Jlic  profession  is,  therefore,  at 
the  present  time  prepared  to  form  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  it. 

In  a  case  where,  from  disease  of  the  knee-joint  which  has  resisted  all  his  means 
of  cure,  the  patient  must  soon  die  if  the  diseased  parts  remain,  the  surgeon  is  of 
course  in  duty  bound  to  remove  them,  provided,  as  is  always  understood,  the 
operation  itself  be  not  attended  with  too  great  risk  to  life.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  this  may  be  accomplished  :  the  joint  may  be  excised,  or  the  thigh  may 
be  anijiutated.  In  making  his  choice  between  these  two  operations  he  should 
be  guided  by  their  safety,  and  also  l)y  their  after  results  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
respective  advantages  of  a  stump,  or  of  a  shortened  limb. 

As  regards  the  safety  of  the  operation  for  excision  of  the  knee,  we  learn  from 
the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Price,  from  which  we  had  occasion  to  quote  in  a 
notice  of  Mr.  Sansom's  "Mortality  after  Amputations,"  in  the  last  number  of 
this  journal,  that  out  of  1(30  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee,  collected  from  all 
British  sources,  both  metropolitan  and  provincial,  32  died,  or  1  in  5.  ]Mr.  Bryant, 
in  a  paper,  an  abstract  of  which  was  given  in  the  July  number  of  this  journal  for 
last  year,  informs  us  that  out  of  167  cases  of  pathological  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
performed  at  Guy's  Hospital,  18  p.  c.  were  fatal,  or  1  in  Oj.  It  should  lie  added, 
moreover,  that  in  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee-joint, 
or  those  in  which  excision  might  be  thought  of,  only  1  case  out  of  7  proved  fatal. 
Now,  when  we  take  into  account  the  notoriously  great  fatality  attending  opera- 
tions in  a  city  hospital,  we  think  ourselves  right  in  concluding  that  excision  of 
the  knee-joint  is  at  least  equally  fatal  with  amputation  of  the  limb.  "We  must 
not  lose  sight,  moreover,  of  the  fact  that  in  17  of  the  cases,  marked  as  recovered 
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from  excision,  amputation  became  afterwards  necessary.    So  much  for  tlie  safety 
of  tliesc  operations  ;  at  least  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  experience. 

As  regards  the  utility  of  the  limb  preserved  by  excision  of  the  knee,  we  have 
had  until  now  very  imperfect  means  of  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion.  The 
information  it  affords  upon  this  interesting  question  renders  the  pnlilication 
before  us,  of  Mr.  Pemberton,  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  contains  the 
detailed  history  of  a  case,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  l)y  Mr.  Pem- 
berton, with  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  patient  six  years  afterwards,  and 
also  what  might  be  called  the  ultimate  condition  of  several  patients  who  had 
been  operated  upon  by  other  surgeons. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Pemberton,  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  femur,  and  an  inch 
of  the  tibia,  were  removed  from  a  boy,  twelve  years  of  age.  Eight  months  sub- 
sequently the  wound  had  entirely  healed,  the  union  between  the  bones  was  of  a 
ligamentous  or  fibrous  character,  admitting  of  free  movement  in  any  direction, 
the  difl'erenee  between  the  two  limbs  exactly  corresponded  to  the  amount  of 
bone  removed,  namely,  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  patient  could  walk  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick  and  a  high-heeled  shoe,  the  knee  being  supported  l)y  a  lea- 
ther case.  Six  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Pemberton  had  an  op]iortnnity  of  exa- 
mining his  patient.  He  had  grown  in  height  and  had  thickened  consideraldy  in 
figure,  but  was  somewhat  diminutive  for  his  age.  The  lower  limljs  presented 
a  wonderful  contrast  in  appearance ;  the  one  was  strong,  with  the  muscles,  bones, 
and  joints  well  defined;  the  other  feeble  and  blighted.  The  sound  limb,  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  outer  malleolus,  mea- 
sured thirty-four  inches  ;  the  one  subjected  to  the  operation,  twenty-five  !  There 
was,  therefore,  a  diflference  of  nine  inches  ;  or  a  deficiency  in  growth,  as  compared 
with  the  other,  of  rather  more  than  five  inches  since  the  operation.  The  limb, 
Mr.  Pemberton  says,  "  could  not  be  deemed  otherwise  than  an  incumbrance, 
and,  with  the  best  appliances  to  remedy  the  want  of  length,  proving,  after  all, 
little  better  than  a  sad  deformity." 

Mr.  Butcher,  the  well-known  enthusiastic  advocate  of  excision  of  the  knee,  in 
his  memoir  declares  that  it  has  been  proved,  by  several  instances,  that  the  growth 
of  the  limb  was  not  checked  by  excision  of  the  joint  in  childhood.  He  quotes 
in  support  of  this  statement,  among  other  observations,  those  of  Dr.  Keith,  of 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Page,  of  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey.  Mr.  Pemberton 
wrote  to  these  gentlemen,  and  from  what  he  learned  from  them,  he  concludes 
that  "this  most  undaunted  surgeon  (Mr.  Butcher)  has,  he  fears,  been  led  to 
adopt  those  conclusions  in  the  question  which  his  wishes  and  anticipations  too 
clearly  held  in  view." 

Dr.' Keith  says,  in  his  answer,  that  though  when  he  had  sent  the  history  of 
his  case  to  ISlr.  Butcher,  three  years  before,  no  increase  of  disproportion  in 
length  had  at  that  time  taken  place  between  the  two  limbs  ;  yet  now,  three  years 
afterwards,  the  operated  limb,  compared  to  the  other,  seems  a  mere  appendage 
to  the  body;  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  heel 
there  is  a  difference  of  seven  inches  in  the  two  limbs.  This  patient,  at  the  time 
Dr.  Keith  wrote,  was  in  his  fifteenth  year ;  at  the  operation  only  one  inch  and 
three-quarters  of  bone  had  been  removed,  and  anchylosis  had  taken  place. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Page,  the  patient  was  too  old  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the 
operation  upon  the  growth  of  the  limb.  From  Mr.  Jones  no  answer  was  received, 
on  account  of  the  letter  having  arrived  at  Jersey  at  the  time  of  the  calamitous 
fire  in  the  General  Hospital. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Keith,  however,  together  with  his  own,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that,  whether  anchylosis  takes  place  or  not,  after  the  operation  of  excision  of 
the  knee  in  children  under  puljcrty,  the  growth  of  the  limb  is  most  seriously 
interfered  with. 

Excision  of  the  knee  must,  therefore,  as  we  learn  from  experience,  be  con- 
sidered as  at  least  equally  fatal  with  amputation  of  the  thigh ;  and  in  children, 
as  leaving  a  limb  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  become  an  incumbrance. 
Most  fortunate  is  it,  therefore,  when  having  such  an  alternative  before  him,  as 
no  limb  at  all,  or  worse  than  none,  that  the  surgeon  is  able  to  rest  assured  that 
no  operation  whatever  is  necessary  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  that  under 
proper  care  and  attention  almost  any  case  of  knee-joint  disease  in  a  young  child 
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will  jret  wrll.  It  is  nnuli  to  Ito  rcirrttti'tl,  it  is  hut  ri^^ht  to  add,  both  on  tlioir 
j)utit'Ut's  iu'fount  and  on  tlirir  own.  that  tliis  has  Ixn-n  so  ol'ton  forii-ottcn  ol"  lato 
vi-ars  l>y  Hritish  .surtrt'ons.  01"  course,  as  was  said  lud'oiv,  cases  of  disease  (dthc 
knee-joint  occasionally  occur  when,  to  endeavour  to  save  lite,  the  surireon  nuist 
remove  the  diseased  parts;  l>ut  these  cases  are  e.\( cedinu'ly  rare,  and  when  ihoy 
do  occur,  we  our.solves  should  deem  it  ])referalde,  liolh  I'rom  motives  of  safety 
and  on  account  of  the  ultimate  result  oi'  the  ojieration.  to  amputate  at  the 
thi-ih. 

Alter  havinpr  considered  the  ofToct  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint  u])on  the  after 
irrowth  of  the  linih,  Mr.  I'emberton  proceeds  to  the  narration  of  six  other  caseH, 
in  which  he  has  performed  the  operation.  Some  of  these  ea.ses  exhil)it  the  ordi- 
nary, and  others  the  least  frequent.  com|)lications  liy  which  it  is  attended.  After 
their  ]>erusal,  we  cannot  l)ut  exjjress  our  ast(Uiishment  that  he  could  declare,  as 
he  does  at  the  Ix'irinninjr  of  this  ]iiildication,  that  "no  surireon,  at  all  ac(piainted 
with  the  amount  of  shock,  of  hemorrha<re,  and  other  attendant  circumstances 
of  excision  of  the  knee,  will  contend  for  one  moment  that  the  same  dan<,M'r  to 
life  in  <jeneral  follows  its  performance,  as  does  amputation  of  the  thi<,di."  It 
would  seem  that  his  own  i)ersonal  experience,  leavinif  aside  that  of  the  mass  of 
the  profession,  should  have  prevented  such  a  declaration. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  patient  was  a  lioy,  seven  years  of  ape.  whose 
left  knee  had  been  diseased  for  two  years.  'I'he  joint  was  excised,  and  the  child 
died  nineteen  days  after  the  oi)eration  of  purulent  infection.  The  second  case 
was  that  of  a  l)oy.  nine  years  of  ape,  who  suffered  no  pain  on  movement  or  on 
jiressure;  hut  the  limlj  was  useless,  wasted,  and  in  a  semi-tlexcd  position.  In 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  useful  limb  the  joint  was  excised,  and  three  days 
afterwards  the  patient  died,  having  never  rallied  from  the  shock  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  may  l)e  added  that  here,  as  in  all  the  cases,  chloroform  was  adminis- 
tered. The  third  case  was  a  woman  of  thirty,  who  died  three  months  after  the 
operation,  as  it  is  said,  under  the  wasting  influence  of  diseased  lungs.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination,  where  the  operation  had  been  performed,  pus  was 
tbund  burrowing  its  way  in  all  directions.  The  fourth  case  was  a  girl,  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  the  operation  here  does  not  seem  to  have  afforded  much,  if  any, 
"relief,  and  when  she  left  the  hospital,  ten  months  afterwards,  the  soft  parts  over 
the  tibia  were  swollen  and  thickened,  containing  one  or  two  sinuses,  and  the 
thigh-bone,  as  high  as  the  trochanter,  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  had  three  or 
four  sinuses  leading  to  it.  The  fifth  case  was  a  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
who,  after  nearly  losing  his  life  from  arterial  hemorrhage  from  the  slipping  of  a 
ligature  from  the  superior  external  articular  vessel,  left  the  hospital  on  crutches, 
the  joint  incased  in  a  splint,  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air,  four  months  and  a  half  after  the  operation.  The  last  case 
was  a  boy  of  thirteen ;  in  this,  at  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks,  the  wound  was 
completely  closed,  and  the  bones  had  become  firmly  anchylosed. 

Surely,  after  the  perusal  of  these  cases,  it  is  strange  that  any  one  in  whose 
hands  they  had  occurred  should  feel  inclined  to  advocate  excision  of  the  knee. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  moreover,  that  in  no  one  of  them  can  we 
consider  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased  parts  to  have  been 
imperatively  demanded.  The  second  case,  particularly,  can  scarcely  be  read 
without  a  shudder;  the  patient  was  suffering  no  pain,  all  acute  disorder  had 
subsided,  he  was  walking  on  crutches  and  had  done  so  for  years,  but  "  at  the 
urqcnt  request  of  the  hoy's  friends"  a  most  dangerous  operation  is  performed, 
and  in  three  days  he  is  dead.  The  friends  may  plead  the  excuse  of  ignorance  in 
a  case  like  this  ;  but  what  answer  can  the  surgeon,  upon  whom  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  an  operation  rests,  give  to  himself?  Whenever  we  see  the  plea,  un- 
happily a  most  common  one,  that  such  an  operation  was  performed  on  account 
of  the  solicitations  of  a  patient,  or  of  his  friends,  we  invariably  think  of  the  old 
French  proverb,  (lai  s'excuse,  s'accuse. 

We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Pemberton  for  the  information  he  has  given  us  in  this 
little  publication,  which  is  ably  written,  and  neatly  illustrated  by  several  wood 
engravings.  W.  F.  A. 
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Art.  XXX. — On  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Vcjioiis  ASi/stem  durinrj 
Life.  (A  Thesis  for  a  Medical  Act  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.)  By 
George  Mlrray  Hlmphry,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  etc.  Macmillan  &  Co!, 
Cambridge  and  London.     1859.     8vo.  pp.  42. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  much  in  the  habit  of  making  post-mortem 
examinations,  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  determine  whether 
coagula  found  in  the  bloodvessels  have  been  formed  before  or  after  death. 
When  the  fatal  disorder  has  been  an  exhausting  one,  and  the  dissolution  gradual, 
so  that  there  has  been  in  the  latter  stages  a  failure  of  the  powers  keeping  up 
the  circulation,  the  clots  are  apt  to  be  extensive  and  fully  formed.  And  from 
an  analogous  condition  of  things,  but  insufiBcient  in  degree  to  destroy  life,  an 
analogous  phenomenon  may  arise  in  those  portions  of  the  vascular  system  where 
the  current  of  blood  is  moved  with  least  energy.  Such  an  occurrence,  in  Mr. 
Humphry's  opinion,  is  not  unfrequent ;  he  details  a  number  of  cases  in  illustration 
of  it. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  a  very  interesting  one.  A  medical  man  was  re- 
covering from  an  exhausting  attack  of  pleurisy  on  the  right  side,  when  uneasiness 
and  stiffness  came  on  in  the  left  groin,  and  gradually  extended  down  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  veins  of  the  limb,  which  became  oedematous  ;  after  a  time 
the  symptoms  subsided,  but  commenced  in  the  other  limb,  the  popliteal  vein 
being  the  starting-point,  and  the  lesser  saphena  and  femoral  veins  becoming  in- 
volved. This  was  in  1843.  Similar  but  slighter  attacks  followed  two  subsecjuent 
illnesses  in  the  same  patient ;  typhoid  fever  in  1846,  and  pleurisy  on  the  left 
side  in  1851. 

Mr.  Humphry  attributes  the  formation  of  these  clots  to  "  a  preternatural 
tendency  to  coagulation  in  the  fibrin."  He  thinks  that  they  are  altogether  un- 
connected with  inflammation,  and  unproductive  of  it ;  moreover,  from  the  smooth 
exterior  they  present,  except  where  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel, 
he  is  somewhat  inclined  to  doubt  Yirchow's  embolic  theory. 

With  regard  fo  the  preternatural  tendency  to  coagulation,  above  alluded  to, 
our  author  explains  it  upon  the  view  defended  by  Dr.  Eichardson  in  his  essay 
on  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  '•  The  fibrin,"  says  he,  "  is  held 
in  solution  by  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  its  tendency  to  coagulate  in  the 
body  is  increased,  and  its  coagulation  out  of  the  body  is  accelerated  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  blood ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that,  in  the 
cases  which  we  are  discussing,  an  insufficient  quantity  of  this  solvent  medium 
is  one  of  the  proximate  causes  leading  to  the  clotting  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels."'  Following  out  this  idea.  Dr.  Humphry  recommends  the  administration 
of  ammonia  where  a  predisposition  to  the  formation  of  clots  seems  to  exist. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  while  the  merits  of  Dr.  Richardson's  essay  are  very 
highly  estimated,  his  conclusions  have  by  no  means  met  with  unqualified  assent'; 
and  in  the  second  place,  we  are  uninformed  as  to  the  precise  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  clots. 

The  second  part  of  this  essay  is  allotted  to  coagula  formed  in  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Seven  cases  in  which  these  were  observed  are  related ;  in  three  of  these 
instances  death  was  directly  traceable  to  the  presence  of  the  coagula.  A  re- 
markable fact  is  that  life  could  be  maintained  at  all  with  such  obstructions  in 
80  important  a  canal. 

Clots  in  the  cerebral  sinuses  are  next  considered,  and  an  illustrative  case 
given,  in  which  no  other  cause  of  death  could  be  clearly  assigned.  We  are 
tempted  here  to  allude  to  an  autopsy  recently  made  by  us,  in  which,  among 
other  morbid  appearances,  the  basilar  and  right  carotid  arteries  with  their 
branches  were  distended  with  tolerably  firm  reddish  clots.  The  aspect  and 
consistence  of  these  coagula  were  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  formed 
for  some  time  previous  to  death ;  the  vessels  containing  them  were  atheromatous. 
Although  not  altogether  relevant,  this  case  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  as  com- 
plemental. 

No.  LXXVIIL— April  1860.  32 
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I/istlv.  Ur.  Iluiniihrv  six'iiUs  of  tin-  cltittiiif,'  of  tlu' l)loo(l  in  tlio  ciivitics  of  (he 
hoart ;  rclatinir  tlic  tasr  td'  a  '/\v\  clovi'ii  years  of  aj;T,. whoso  (loatl\  took  place 
from  (liis  cause  wliile  slie  was  iiii(li"rii-oiii;r  treatment  i'or  a  severe  liurn.  lie 
takes  occasion  hero  also  to  all\ule  to  the  inoile  of  I'orniation  of  coa^ala  in  the 
lieait  and  hir^e  vessi'ls  alter  death,  tiie  iilnin  accuniidatinff  at  the  periphery  so 
as  to  form  a  tuhuhir  slieatli  for  tlie  hitcr  ])ortii>n  of  the  eh)t. 

'I'he  suliject  of  this  verv  interesting;-  essay  has,  as  its  author  remarks,  attracted 
a  pood  deal  of  attention  td"  late  years;  it  is,  however,  one  wliicli  is  very  apt  to 
1)0  overlooked,  in  the  makintr  of  jxist-mortem  examinations  as  well  as  in  clini<al 
practice,  ou  account  of  the  f,n-eater  relative  inii)ortanco  assif^ned  to  changes  in 
the  other  viscera.  l>r.  Humphry's  pami>hlct  will,  wo  hope,  bo  of  use  to  a  <rroat 
manv  ob.servors,  liy  inducing-  them  to  investij^atc!  more  closely  the  jiatholopical 
clian<;es  of  whi(di  it  treats. 

A  jiaper  on  "Obliteration  of  the  veins,  and  its  iudiienco  in  the  production  of 
jiartial  dropsies,  with  considerations  in  rojrard  to  ])assivo  dro])sies  in  <j;-enoral," 
published  by  lU)uillaud  in  I82;{  in  the  Arrlu'ris  (j'lui^ralcn  <lv  Mdilc.niir  (first 
series,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISS),  may  be  road  with  interest  and  advantage  in  connection 
with  the  one  which  has  formed  the  sul»ject  of  this  notice.  .1.  11.  l\ 


Art.  XXXI. —  TJic  Action  and  Sounds  of  tltc  Ilcarl :  a  Phi/swlofii.rn.l,  Es.tai/. 
By  (iKOKCK  Kritton  IIalforo,  M.  D..  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  London,  etc.     London:  John  Churchill,  1860.     pp.  47. 

Dr.  Hai.i'ord's  ])am])hlet  has  for  its  object  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
vexed  (juostions  in  physiology.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  one  on  the  action 
of  the  heart,  the  other  on  the  cau.se  of  its  sounds.  'J'he  author  starts  with  the 
ol))oction  to  the  results  ol)tainod  by  previous  inijuirers.  that  all  observers,  from 
lliirvey  downwards,  have  first  removed  the  ])eri(;ardium,  the  eftect  of  which  is 
to  give  to  the  heart  an  unequal  and  uncortiiin  motion.  In  prosecuting  his  re- 
searches, the  viseus  was  exposed  without  injuring  the  pericardium,  and  its  move- 
ments studied  through  the  transparent  meinljrane.  The  experiments  wore  made 
on  asses  and  dogs,  and  they  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  compensa- 
tion between  the  auricles  and  ventricles;  and  that  although  the  cavities  of  the 
organ  are  constantly  receiving  and  discharging  their  contents,  their  movements 
are  so  regulated  that  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid  inclosed  by  the  pericardial 
sac  is  always  the  same.  When  the  pericardium  is  removed  the  contractions 
appear  more  forcible,  and  the  sounds  are  much  louder,  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  membrane  regulates  the  movements  of  the  organ  it  surrounds. 
Of  the  imi)ulse.  and  the  functions  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  it  is  stated 
that  the  first  is  systolic,  and  that  the  valves  are  closed  before  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  ventricular  systole.  To  explain  it  in  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor: "The  auricles  contracting  on  the  blood,  the  force  of  their  contraction 
is  transmitted  by  the  blood  in  all  directions,  separating  the  flaps  of  the  valves, 
distending  the"  ventricles,  and  (the  semilunar  valves  being  shut  down)  pressing 
as  much  upwards  and  backwards  as  downwards  and  onwards.  The  force,  not 
being  sufficient  to  raise  the  semilunar  valves,  is  expended  in  distending  the  ven- 
tricles, and  raising  and  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves."  Kcspecting  the 
action  of  the  papillary  muscles  during  the  ventricular  systole,  it  is  held  that  by 
(;ontracting  simultaneously  with  the  ventricles  they  keep  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  in  position,  and  prevent  their  eversion  into  the  auricles.  This  view  is 
identical  with  that  of  John  Hunter,  and  similar  to  the  one  defended  by  Weber 
in  his  notes  to  Hildebrandt's  Anatomy. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  pamphlet  the  author  criticizes  with  ability  the 
opinions  of  those  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  valvular  origin  of  the  heart's 
sounds.  'I'hat  the  second  sound  is  owing  to  the  flapping  back  of  the  valves  at 
the  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices  is  nowadays  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  in- 
telligent physicians.     But  concerning  the  first,  the  opinions  are  as  diversified 
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and  Iho  !ir»juments  as  plentiful  as  they  are  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  special 
schools  in  painting,  or  of  any  subtle  questions  in  metaphysics.  Dr.  Halford 
enters  the  list  strongly  in  favour  of  the  valvular  origin  of  the  sound.  He  interro- 
gates the  hearts  of  birds  and  snakes,  and  finds  the  sounds  to  differ  according  to 
the  construftion  of  the  organ,  especially  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  auricles,  and  the  differences  in  size,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.  He  exposes  the  heart  in  dogs,  and  compresses  the  great 
veins  that  pour  their  blood  into  it  with  a  pair  of  bull-dog  forceps,  and  both 
sounds  cease.  He  removes  the  pressure  :  they  return.  From  his  experiments, 
and  the  teachings  of  natural  science,  he  therefore  concludes  that  the  first  sound 
is  exclusively  due  to  the  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  by  the  back- 
ward pressure  of  the  blood;  an  opinion  emitted,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Rouanet, 
and  which  certainly  is  ingeniously  sustained  by  Dr.  Halford. 

J.  DaC. 


Art.  XXXII. — 1.  Series  of  Clinical  Cases  [with  Observations)  illustrating  the 
Vieius  recently  put  fonvard  hy  Dr.  Brown-SSquard,  as  regards  certain  points 
connected  with  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  John  W.  Ogle, 
M.  D.  Oxon,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Assistant  Phj^sician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,     pp.  15. 

2.  Cases  brought  before  the  Notice  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.  See 
Transactions,  Vol.  X.     By  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle.     pp.  32. 

3.  The  Diaphemetric  Compass;  an  Instrument  for  measuring  the  Degree  of 
Discriminative  Power,  as  regards  Contactile  Impressions,  enjoyed  by  the 
Skin  and  Mucous  Membranes  in  certain  Affections  of  the  Nervous  System. 
By  John  W.  Ogle,  M.  D.,  etc.     pp.  11. 

1.  Even  had  Dr.  Ogle  not  been  already  known  to  the  profession  as  an  able  ob- 
server and  writer,  the  first  of  the  above-named  memoirs  would  have  commanded 
attention,  from  the  great  interest  attaching  to  Dr.  Brown-Sequard's  researches. 
Many  a  reader  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  a  clinical  exposition  of  the  principles 
lately  developed  by  this  able  physiologist,  who,  from  various  circumstances,  would 
be  unable  to  follow  the  different  steps  by  which  they  have  been  reached.  And 
even  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  experimental  procedures  and  their 
results,  upon  which  those  principles  are  based,  will  be  interested  to  find  that 
bedside  observation  goes  to  confirm  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  means  of  vivi- 
sections practised  upon  the  lower  animals. 

Dr.  Ogle  thinks  that  his  cases  tend  most  materially  to  corroborate  the  follow- 
ing views : — 

"(a.)  That  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  do  'not'  form,  as  was 
thought  by  Longet  and  many  other  observers,  the  means  for  the  entire  {en  to- 
tality) conduction  of  sensitive  impressions  to  the  brain  ;  but 

"(&.)  That  these  columns  form  a  medium  to  a  slight  extent  only  for  the 
passage  of  sensitive  impressions ;  such  conduction  along  the  spinal  cord  chiefly 
occurring  in  the  central  or  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  into  which  part  the  fibres 
of  the  posterior  sensitive  roots  of  the  nerves,  by  means  of  transverse,  ascending, 
and  chiefly  descending  fibres,  find  their  way  almost  immediately  after  gaining 
the  cord,  via  the  posterior  columns,  the  posterior  gray  cornua,  and,  in  part,  the 
lateral  columns.  And  that  if  there  be  any  fibres  conducting  sensitive  impressions 
ascending  from  the  trunk  or  limbs  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  their 
number  must  be  very  inconsiderable. 

"  (c.)  That  the  fibres  conveying  sensitive  impressions  to  the  brain  do  not  at 
any  rate  decussate  at  a  point  higher  up  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  than  the  pons 
Varolii. 

"{d.)  That  the  decussation  of  fibres  conveying  sensitive  impressions  must  be  ' 
of  necessity  not  only  at  a  part  below  the  level  of  the  upper  margin  or  central 
part  of  the  pons  Varolii,  but  even  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  below  the 
medulla  oblongata  itself     That  is  to  say,  this  crossing  or  interlacement  of  sen- 
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sory  nerves  must  take  ]>liue  in  the  si)inal  eonl  itsell',  and  that  not  in  any  partiru- 
lur  spot.  Imt  in  <  rrry  jxirtion  of  the  eonl,  almost  immediately  after  the  enlranee 
therein  of  the  alVerent  lil)res. 

"(».)  That  all  the  motor  or  eflerent  (il)rcs  decussate  at  a  distinct  point  imme- 
diately below  the  pons  Varolii — that  is  to  say,  at  the  anterior  pyramids  and  the 
neiiihiiourinjr  parts — contrary  to  the  views  of  Valentin,  Cruveilhier,  liongct, 
Foville.  etc." 

The  first  of  the  cases  mentioned  is  that  of  a  man,  a>t.  f)2,  in  whom  a  dislocation 
of  the  sixth  cervical  vertel>ra  forwards  caused  the  seventh  to  encroach  upon  the 
anterior  ))ortion  ot  the  spinal  cord,  the  posterior  columns  remaininff  uninjured  ; 
and  yet  there  was  on  the  thirty-second  day  entire  loss  of  sensiliility  as  well  as  of 
motion  in  the  lower  liml>s.  Numbness  and  loss  of  jiower  in  these  members  had 
come  (m  at  al)out  the  third  day.  The  exact  period  during  which  this  want  of 
sensibility  lasted  is  not  stated. 

In  the  second  case  very  firm  malignant  growths  sprang  from  the  dura  mater, 
at  the  liorders  of  the  foramen  magnum,  in  a  woman,  a>t.  49;  the  foramen  was  so 
much  l)locked  up  as  hardly  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  and  of  course  the 
white  portions  of  the  cord  were  subjected  to  severe  ])ressure.  Loss  of  power 
was  observed  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  but  the  skin  retained  its 
sensiliility  to  ])inching  and  jjricking  uj)  to  the  very  last. 

The  third  case  was  one  of  accidental  injury,  the  sternum  and  the  body  of  the 
first  dorsal  vertebra  being  fractured,  the  latter,  however,  without  displacement. 
Some  blood  was  etl'used  outside  the  membranes,  o])positc  the  last  two  cervical 
and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrie,  and  in  this  j)art  of  the  cord  the  anterior  columns 
and  the  gray  matter  were  softened,  the  ])osterior  columns  remaining  intact.  The 
sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  legs,  although  much  blunted,  liad  never  been  wholly 
lost. 

Case  fourth  was  that  of  a  girl.  ret.  18,  in  whom  a  cyst  of  some  size  occupied  the 
right  portion  of  the  ))ons  Varolii.  In  the  Icfl  arm,  leg,  and  side  there  was  great 
loss  of  motile  power  and  of  sensibility  to  pricking  and  pinching.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  face  and  nose,  and  on  the  temple  of  the  same  side,  there  was  numb- 
ness and  diminished  sensibility  of  the  skin  ;  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye 
was  unduly  vascular. 

The  fifth  case  was  not  very  fully  recorded,  and  is  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  being  further  elucidated. 

In  the  sixth  case  "two  large  rounded  masses  of  firm  scrofulous  (?)  material" 
occupied,  one  the  centre  and  posterior  part  of  the  right  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  projecting  up  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  other  the  upper  and  right 
portion  of  the  pons  Varolii.  The  posterior  parts  of  the  crura  cerebri  were  also 
softened,  and  one  or  two  small  scrofulous  (?)  deposits  were  met  with  in  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  patient,  a  girl  a;t.  18,  had  for 
about  a  j'ear  had  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  left  arm  and  hand,  headache, 
and  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs. 

The  seventh  and  last  case  is  one  of  injury,  a  man  .'et.  28  having  sustained  a 
dislocation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrai,  with  laceration  of  the  spinal 
cord,  chiefly  affecting  the  right  side  and  the  central  portions  of  it ;  softening 
ensued.  Motility  was  lost  in  both  legs  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  sensibility 
to  touching  or  pinching  soon  afterwards  ceased  not  only  in  the  legs,  but  in  the 
right  forearm.     Priapism  also  existed.     Death  took  place  in  seventy-two  hours. 

A  mere  glance  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  these  cases  upon  the  pro- 
positions which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  Several  excellent  wood-cuts  add 
much  to  their  value. 

Dr.  Ogle  concludes  this  paper  with  some  apt  remarks  in  reference  to  the  com- 
mon defects  in  the  mode  of  recording  medical  observations,  saying,  most  truly, 
that  accounts  otherwise  valuable  are  often  rendered  useless  by  omissions  or 
vague  expressions.  He  thinks  that,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  physiology 
and  pathology,  we  are  both  enabled  and  called  upon  to  use  more  care  and  pre- 
cision in  the  clinical  and  post-mortem  study  of  lesions  of  the  nervous  system 
than  was  formerly  the  custom.  We  should  be  glad  to  present  a  resume  of  these 
remarks,  but  they  are  so  condensed  that  it  would  be  tantamount  to  quoting 
them  entire. 
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2.  In  the  second  collection  of  eases  named  in  the  heading  of  this  article  we 
find  matter  of  great  interest.  Five  of  the  cases  occurred  in  the  human  subject, 
and  one  in  the  horse ;  four  of  the  former  concerned  the  brain  or  its  nerves,  and 
the  remaining  one  was  an  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery. 

The  first  two  of  these  cases,  among  other  phenomena,  presented  abscesses 
within  the  brain-mass,  and  obstruction  by  blood-clots,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
of  the  intra-cranial  venous  sinuses  on  the  corresponding  side.  Dr.  Ogle  argues 
that  the  abscesses  were  determined — a  different  word  from  caused,  and  here  as 
often  elsewhere  much  more  rational — by  the  hindrance  to  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  brain;  supporting  his  view  upon  grounds  so  substantial  as  to  call  for 
its  further  consideration.  One  of  his  foot-notes  is  of  such  importance  that  we 
are  tempted  to  transcribe  it : — 

"I  would  here  allude  to  the  /« frequency  with  which  the  various  cranial  sinuses 
are  examined  in  post-mortem  examinations.  The  superior  longitudinal  one 
should  habitually  be  examined  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  skull-cap,  and 
before  the  dura  mater  is  divided  ;  and  the  other  sinuses  after  the  removal  of  the 
brain.  I  may  be,  perhaps,  pardoned  for  here  alluding  also  to  a  common  error 
often  fallen  into,  and  that  is  the  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  before 
that  of  the  cranial  contents,  a  procedure  which  of  course  allows,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  the  emptying  of  the  cranial  veins  and  sinuses." 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  aet.  13,  an  epileptic,  who  died  in  consecjuence 
of  extensive  burns.  He  had  always  had  a  deficiency  in  temperature  and  in 
voluntary  power  on  the  left  side,  and  the  autopsy  disclosed  a  very  remarkable 
atrophy  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  as  well  as  of  the  left  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum.  The  appearance  of  the  brain  is  shown  in  a  coloured  lithograph. 
Both  lateral  ventricles  were  dilated,  the  right  one  enormously  so ;  degeneration 
of  the  brain-substance,  to  a  striking  degree,  was  detected  by  microscopical  exa- 
mination. 

Fifth  in  this  series  stands  the  case  of  a  man  servant,  a;t.  36,  who  had  had 
pto.sis  on  both  sides,  immobility  of  both  eyeballs,  dysphagia,  and  loss  of  power 
over  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  upper  extremities.  Respiration  was  much 
impeded,  and  he  ultimately  died  of  apnoea.  Disease  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  supposed  by  Dr.  Ogle  to  have  been  of  a  rheumatic  origin,  was 
the  only  morbid  appearance  detected  by  dissection,  except  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscles  in  each  orbit. 

Dr.  Ogle's  case  of  right  subclavian  aneurism  (he  spells  it  aneurysm,  we  think 
somewhat  pedantically)  presents  several  points  of  interest.  The  tumour  attained 
an  enormous  size,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers  became  clubbed  and  cyanotic. 
Sensibility  and  motile  power  were  lost  in  the  arm,  evidently  from  pressure  upon 
the  axillary  nerves.  "The  first  rib  was  very  greatly  carious,  and  was  partly,  as 
it  were,  lying  surrounded  by  blood-clot,  within  the  aneurysmal  sac."  In  the  July 
number  of  this  journal  for  1858  we  reported  a  case  in  which  the  upper  piece  of 
the  sternum  was  found  thus  lying  in  the  cavity  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch  ; 
in  that  case  also  the  tumour  had  rapidly  attained  a  very  large  size. 

One  case  in  this  series  remains  to  be  noticed ;  it  was  that  of  a  horse  affected 
with  "  roaring,"  whose  laryngeal  muscles  were  found  to  be  atrophied  on  the  left 
side.  In  connection  with  this  phenomenon.  Dr.  Ogle  remarks  on  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  voice,  cough,  etc.,  of  man,  which  may  arise  from  paralysis  of  the 
laryngeal  nerves ;  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  he  thinks,  is  the  one  most  frequently 
affected  in  this  way. 

3.  The  diaphemetric  compass  described  by  Dr.  Ogle  is  regarded  by  him  as  an 
improvement  upon  the  means  hitherto  proposed,  by  Weber,  Sieveking,  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  degree  of  tactile  sensibility  possessed  by  the 
skin  of  any  part.  It  is  about  4k^  inches  in  length,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  mathe- 
matical compasses  or  dividers,  one  leg  ha\ang  a  dial-plate  at  its  upper  extremity. 
Behind  the  centre  of  this  dial-plate  is  a  toothed  wheel,  carrying  the  indicator ; 
a  pinion  attached  to  the  other  leg  of  the  instrument  turns  the  wheel,  and  the 
extent  of  the  separation  of  the  two  legs  will  be  shown  by  the  motion  of  the 
indicator  on  the  dial-plate.     The  working  of  the  arrangement  is  obvious. 

Dr.  Ogle  introduces  his  description  of  this  instrument  with  a  brief  but  interest- 
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inp  skotch  of  the  rosoiirchos  of  WoIum-,  Allen  'I'hompson,  liof^'vro,  nnd  otlicrs, 
upon  the  sulijcit  of  tactile  sensibility.  Hut,  with  a  candor  not  invariably  dis- 
)»laycil  by  inviMitor.s,  he  admits  that  these  inciuiries  are  |Hissessed  ol'  but  a  limited 
dcLMce  of  imixirtance  in  a  clinical  jioint  of  view;  the  observer  iieintif  ol'ten  <-oni- 
j)lctcly  batlled  by  the  mental  state  or  liabils  of  inattention,  or  even  i)y  the  sheer 
stui>idity,  of  the  ])atient.  In  com|iarativi'  measurements,  in  drawinir  i>lans,  itc. 
such  an  instrument  us  above  described  may,  however,  be  found  to  answer  a 
useful  purpose.  .J.  11.  T. 


Art.  XXXI H. — PldJiisisaiul  the  SfcHwaropi',  or  Ihf  Phi/f^iml  Siijnft  nf  Covfttunp- 
tion.  Hy  Rich  \iu)  Pay.ne  Cotton,  M.  1).,  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  (%)lle<,a>  of  l*hy- 
sicians,  London,  etc.  etc.     Loudon:  John  Churchill.     Second  edition,  i)p.  8(). 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  little  work  on  the  rccojrnition  of  consum])tion, 
by  the  author  to  whom  was  awarded  the  Fotherf^illian  <rold  medal  of  tlie  Medical 
Society  of  London  for  a  comprehensive  volume  on  the  natun*,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  the  same  malady.  It  is  evidently  a  faithful  picture  of  what  tlu^ 
writer  has  encountered  at  the  bedside ;  and,  freed  as  it  is  from  unnecessary  and 
tedious  detail,  will  undoubtedly  furnish  an  acceptable  aid  towards  the  detection 
of  the  formidable  malady  of  which  it  treats. 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  give  a  summary  of  a  book  in  itself  a 
summary.  We  will  merely  state,  in  passing,  that  we  heartily  indorse  the  au- 
thor's "unorthodox"  opinions  with  reference  to  the  value,  or  rather  the  want  of 
value,  of  percussion  in  many  cases  of  acute  phthisis.  So,  too,  as  regards  bron- 
chophony;  although  we  are  sure  that  Dr.  Cotton  has  overstated  the  case  when 
he  says  that  this  most  unreliable  sign  is  perhaps  of  all  the  most  commonly 
trusted  to  and  most  commonly  employed.  J.  DaC. 


Art.  XXXIV. — Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By 
Chari.ks  West,  M.D.,  Author  of  "Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women;"  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Examiner  in  Midwifery  at  the  Royal 
College  of  .Surgeons  of  England;  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children ; 
Physician-Accoucheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  Third  American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion.   Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1860.     Bvo.  pp.  630. 

The  high  estimate  of  these  lectures  we  expressed  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  edition  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. As  a  work  of  unquestionable  authority  in  reference  to  the  pathology 
and  therapeutics  of  those  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  embraced  in  them 
they  stand  confessedly  unsurpassed.  They  present  far  higher  claims  to  our  notice 
than  as  a  mere  digest  of  facts  recorded  by  previous  and  contemporary  writers. 
They  are  to  be  regarded,  in  a  great  measure,  as  constituting  an  original  woik. 
While  the  materials  accumulated  by  others  are  freely  made  use  of,  none  of  them 
are  appropriated  that  has  not  been  carefully  compared  and  tested  by  the  au- 
thor's own  experience,  acquired  in  the  very  favourable  and  ample  field  furnished 
to  him  by  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Lond(m.  The  conclusions  presented 
by  Dr.  West  in  the  lectures  before  us  are  based,  we  are  assured,  upon  the  result 
of  nine  hundred  observations,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  post-mortem 
examinations,  made  among  </mfi/  thousand  children  who,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  have  come  under  his  care. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  the  lectures  of  Dr.  West,  and  never 
without  being  most  favourably  impressed  with  the  fulness,  accuracy,  and  great 
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cleaniess  of  tlie  author's  descriptions,  the  soundness  of  his  pathological  views, 
and  the  simplicity  and  excellence  of  his  therapeutical  directions. 

In  the  edition  before  us  all  the  lectures  have  been  carefully  revised,  while  large 
additions  have  been  made  throughout,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  former  edi- 
tions, and  to  bring  up  the  entire  course  to  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  in  reference  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  it.  Some  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  the  early  periods  of  life,  it  is  true,  remain  still  unnoticed,  while  among 
those  embraced  in  the  course  some  are  treated  of  with  much  less  fulness  than 
others.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  lectures  of  Dr.  West  will  claim  a  high 
rank  among  the  very  best  treatises  on  the  maladies  of  infancy  and  childhood 
which  have  appeared  in  our  own  or  any  foreign  language. 

The  lectures  which  in  the  present  edition  have  received  the  largest  additions 
are  those  on  diphtheria,  on  the  disorders  of  the  mind,  and  on  idiocy.  The  entire 
lecture  (Lee.  XVI.)  in  which  the  mental  affections  of  early  life  are  treated  of 
has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved ;  while  the  whole  of  it  is  highly 
instructive,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  replete  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  most 
important  lectures  of  Dr.  West's  entire  course  are,  however,  those  devoted  to 
the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  they  occur  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
We  know  of  no  publication,  indeed,  in  which  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
these  important  affections — affections,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  in  very  many 
of  our  States  are  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence — are  more  fully  and  ably 
treated  of.  Their  consideration  occupies  thirteen  of  the  lectures  (XVII.  tu 
XXIX.  mchisive),  occupying  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  volume. 

The  publishers  of  the  present  American  edition  have  appended  two  lectures 
published  by  Dr.  West  since  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  England ;  one  on 
"Sudden  Death  in  Infants  and  Children,"  and  the  other  on  "  Cerebral  Symptoms 
independent  of  Cerebral  Disease."  Both  of  these  subjects,  upon  which  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  written,  are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  physician.  They 
are  treated  by  our  author  in  his  usually  able  and  satisfactory  manner.    D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XXXV. — Introductory  Lectxircs,  and  Addresses  on  Medical  Subjects,  de- 
livered chiefly  before  the  Medical  Classes  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  I-L.D.,  President  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of 'Pennsylvania,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  460.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  1859. 

Upon  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  public  medical  teacher  which 
he  has  filled  for  many  years,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  numerous  pupils — when  about  to  relinquish,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  the  active  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner,  and  to  absent  himself  for  a  sea- 
son from  our  midst — Dr.  Wood  could  not  have  performed  a  task  more  acceptable 
to  the  large  circle  of  his  friends  and  admirers  than  the  collection  and  publication 
of  the  introductory  lectures  and  addresses  on  medical  subjects  delivered  by  him 
at  various  times  and  on  various  occasions.  He  could  not  have  devised  a  more 
pleasing  memorial  of  himself,  in  the  view  of  those  who  have  listened  to  his 
instructions  during  the  term  of  their  pupilage,  or  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
a  personal  intercourse  with  him,  on  a  footing  of  reciprocal  friendship,  or  in  the 
rounds  simply  of  professional  intercourse. 

Irrespective,  however,  of  their  value  based  simply  upon  the  feelings  of  respect 
and  esteem  cherished  for  their  author,  the  lectures  and  addresses  of  Dr.  Wood 
recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  all  who  regard  with  favour  whatever 
relates  to  the  history,  progress,  and  ethics  of  our  profession.  From  them  its 
younger  members  may  acquire  many  a  useful  lesson,  and  even  those  of  riper 
years  cannot  fail  to  find  in  them  much  to  interest.  We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive 
it  possible  that  any  one,  whether  young  or  old,  can  rise  without  profit  from  the 
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ju'nisal  of  tlu'  inaturcd  rffltH'tions  iiiid  dflilKTatc  i-oiiclns-ions  of  ono  wlio.  like 
\h\  Wood,  is  so  tlistin;j:uisln'(l  for  his  di'votiou  to  llic  triit'  intciosts  of  iiicdiciiK', 
for  liis  t'lVorts  to  raise  it  iu  tlu-ory  and  in  jiraftiro.  as  a  science  and  an  art,  to  its 
projier  rank,  and  to  secnre  for  it,  as  far  as  i)ossil)le,  that  p'n(  nil  nsjiect  and 
oontidence  it  th-serves.  as  well  from  its  intrinsic  excellence  as  from  the  idessinjis 
it  is  known  to  have  already  conferred,  and  whi(  h  in  the  future  it  caimot  fail  to  a 
still  irreater  dejrree  to  confer,  on  the  human  race. 

The  volume  hefore  us,  we  feel  eoniident,  will  lie  eafrerly  sou<rht  after  by  the 
medical  men  of  the  United  States,  and  command  a  i)rominent  place  amid  the 
most  cherished  works  of  tlieir  respective  libraries,  as  a  memento  of  oni^  who, 
thouiih  no  lonir<'r  to  be  ranked  us  an  active  participant  with  them  in  the  toils 
and  responsibilities  of  a  medical  practitioner,  will  ever  lie  held  in  <jreat  esteem 
for  his  worth  as  a  man,  his  talents  as  a  physician,  and  his  successful  career  as  ii 
medical  teacher  and  author.  I).  F.  C. 


Art.  XXXVI. — A  Si/sfcm  of  Drnfal  S'ltnjfn/.  IJyJonx  Tomks.  F.  It.  S..  Dentist 
to  the  Dental  nosi)ital  of  London,  and  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  AVith  tM'o 
hundred  and  seven  illustrations,  bvo.  pp.  G8(J.  I'hiladelphia:  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston,  1859. 

Dentistrv,  althoug-h  jrenerally  roprarded  as  a  distinct  and  even  an  inferior 
department  of  sreneral  surtrery.  claims  a  foothold  upcm  the  same  physicdofiical 
and  ])atholo<rical  basis  by  which  other  branches  of  medical  science  are  snstained. 
In  many  treatises  on  surfrory,  it  obtains  more  than  a  m(!re  casual  mention;  but 
its  very  importance  forbids  any  attempt  at  its  full  discussion  in  such  works. 
-Mr.  Tomes  has  for  many  years  been  known  as  a  successful  investigator  of  the 
healthy  and  morbid  conditions  of  the  teeth,  and  the  very  elegant  volume  before 
us  affords  the  l)enefit  of  his  labors  to  the  world  at  large. 

He  says,  in  his  preface:  '"In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  produce  within  the  limits  of  a  manual,  a  strictly  i)ractical  work  on  dental 
surgery.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  object,  it  became  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  teeth  and  jaws  in  a  limited  degree  only,  and 
to  leave  untouched  any  historical  account  of  the  writings  of  those  wiio  have 
from  time  to  time  contributed  to  our  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  surgery.  The 
diseases  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  parts  subservient  to  them,  together  with  the 
coincident  maladies,  have  been  treated  of,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  the  natural  order 
of  their  occurrence,  and  the  structure  and  development  of  the  tissues  involved 
have  been  to  some  extent  described  before  entering  upon  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  respectively  liable.  In  a  work  devoted  to  the  description  of  practical 
details,  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  whether  by  opera- 
tions or  otherwise,  must  necessarily  be  those  practised  by  the  author."  ' 

Mr.  Tomes's  work  is  not  divided  into  chapters,  but  the  subjects  are  simply 
introduced  in  succession,  under  their  respective  headings.  The  development 
and  irregularities  of  both  sets  of  teeth,  with  the  corresponding  changes  in  the 
jaws,  are  first  described.  A  serial  collection  of  skulls  was  made  by  the  author 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  this  account,  in  the  course  of  which  are 
some  very  sound  remarks,  with  quotations  from  Copland  and  West,  upon  the 
constitutional  symptoms  commonly  ascribed  to  dentition. 

A  very  clear  and  interesting  account  is  given,  under  the  next  head,  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  dental  tissues  ;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  with 
the  appropriate  treatment  for  each,  are  also  detailed.  Surgeons  are,  however, 
very  seldom  called  upon  to  use  any  other  operation  for  these  diseases  than  that 
for  the  radical  cure — extraction ;  so  that  the  directions  and  illustrations  here 
given  will  be  of  interest  mainly  to  those  who  make  dentistry  their  profession. 

Many  a  country  medical  practitioner  doubtless  meets  with  cases,  in  which  our 
author's  section  on  extraction  would  be  of  great  assistance.  We  are,  however, 
surprised  that  Mr.  Tomes,  even  avowing  as  he  does  his  preference  of  the  forceps 
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to  the  key,  should  have  omitted  all  description  of  this  latter  instrument ;  we  have 
known  several  operators  of  great  experience  who  placed  a  high  value  upon  it, 
and  its  use  might  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  situations  where  suitable  forceps 
were  not  to  be  had. 

Generally  speaking,  the  typography  of  this  reprint  is  very  correct;  but  we 
notice  that  Mr.  Rainey's  name  is  spelt  in  two  diiferent  ways,  the  wrong  one 
occurring  four  times,  the  right  only  once. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  this  notice  without  calling  attention  to  Mr. 
Bagg's  exquisite  illustrations.  This  gentleman  deserves  the  sincere  thanks  of 
our  profession  for  the  beauty  and  artistic  finish  of  his  drawings,  so  many  of  which 
have  added  value  to  surgical  literature.  He  has  in  the  present  instance,  we 
think,  even  exceeded  his  usually  high  standard  of  execution. 

Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston  have  displayed  great  taste  and  liberality  in  the 
getting  up  of  this  very  handsome  volume.  J.  H.  P. 


Art.  XXXVII. —  Tlierapeidics  and  Materia  Medica.  A  Systematic  Treatise 
on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description 
and  History.  By  Alfrkd  Stillk,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College, 
&c.  &c.     Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1860.     In  two  vols.  8vo. 

We  congratulate  the  profession  on  the  appearance  of  this  work,  which  has 
been  long  anxiously  looked  for,  and  in  regard  to  which  very  favourable  antici- 
pations have  been  indulged  in  by  those  acquainted  with  the  author,  who  is 
known  to  be  a  physician  of  extensive  acquirements,  a  conscientious  and  indus- 
trious investigator,  a  liberal  scholar,  and  to  have  been  long  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  for  this  treatise. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  full  review  of  the  work. 


Art.  XXXYIII. —  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Prof.  Inst,  of  Med.  and 
Senior  Prof,  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 
From  the  last  Edinburgh  edition.  With  500  illustrations  on  wood.  New 
York :  Samuel  S.  k,  Wm.  Wood,  1860.     8vo.  pp.  952. 

Having  recently  reviewed  fully  (see  number  for  October,  1858,  p.  429  et  seq.) 
the  second  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  all  that  is  necessary  at  present,  in 
announcing  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition,  is  to  say  that  the  work  has  been 
carefully  revised,  and  extended  by  the  addition  of  fifty  pages,  with  twenty-one 
new  cases  and  thirty-four  new  wood-cuts. 


Art.  XXXIX. — Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England.  By  James  Paget,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  &c.  Second 
American  edition.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1860.    8vo.  pp.  699. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  profession  in  this  country  that  a  reprint  of  this  work 
should  have  been  so  soon  called  for.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  surgical  pathology  which  has  been  made  during  the 
present  century,  and  no  student  should  rest  satisiied  until  he  has  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  teachings. 
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Art.  Xli. —  The  Diagnoxix.  Patholnrii/,  onrf  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
(Vifst.  I?y  W.  W.  (.KuiiAHi),  M.  1).,  (>no  of  tho  Physiciiins  to  tlu>  rcniisyl- 
vaniii  Hospital.  tVe.  Ac.  Fmirth  oiiiion,  roviyed  aiitl  onlarged.  riiilaticlpliia  : 
.F.  I{.  Lippiuc-ott  A-  Co.,  ISC.O.     pp.  I IH. 

'i'liis  work  has  Won  s«>  Ion?  hofori'  the  jirofossion.  and  is  so  frrnorally  known, 
that  it  is  siillicifnt  to  say,  tlu'  juvscnt  edit  inn  has  liccn  revised  and  coiivctcd, 
and  about  one  luindrod  jtajres  of  new  matter  added.  Larj^^o  additions  have  been 
mudc  to  pneumouia,  phthisis,  and  especially  to  diseases  of  tho  heart. 


Art.  xli. — A  Prartiral  Treatise  on  Operative  Pentistrt/.  By  J.  Takt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  Oliio  Colle^re  of  Dental  Siir;rery.  ^Vith 
eijrhty  illustrations.     8vo.  pp.  38;i     Philadelphia:  Lindsay  «k  Blakiston. 

As  the  title  of  this  work  indicates,  the  wants  of  students  and  practitioners  of 
dentistry  have  been  consulte<l  in  its  ]>reparation.  After  very  concisely  noticinff 
several  important  disorders  of  the  teeth,  the  author  takes  up  the  snlyect  of  caries, 
to  which,  with  its  consecpiences,  treatment,  etc.,  two  hundred  ami  forty-four  pa<;^es 
are  devoted.  The  remainder  of  the  book  treats  of  extraction,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  short  chapter  on  ana\*thesia. 

A\'e  think  that  Mr.  'i'aft  has  dealt  cpiitc  practically  with  the  matters  properly 
embraced  under  the  title  of  his  book.  The  illustrations  are  in  reality  more  than 
eightv  in  number,  many  of  them  including  several  different  instruments. 

J.  H.  P. 


Art.  XLII. — Deseription  of  a  Deformed,  Fragmentary  Human  Skull,  found 
in  an  Aneient  Quamj-Cave  at  Jerusalem  ;  loith  an  attempt  to  determine,  by 
■its  eonfifjuration  alone,  the  ethnical  type  to  which  it  belongs.  By  J.  Aitkkn 
Meigs.  M.  D.,  Prof.  Inst.  Med.  in  Med.  Depart,  of  Penna  College,  &c.  &c. 
&c.     Philadelphia,  1859. 

This  is  a  very  able  and  well-drawn  up  paper,  exhibiting  extensive  research, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  close  and  ingenious  reasoning. 
"VVe  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  ethnological  stndies. 
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QUARTERLY    SUMMARY 

OF    THE 

IMPROVEMENTS    AND    DISCOVERIES 

IN    THE 

MEDICAL    SCIENCES. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Retrograde  Course  of  the  Emulgcnt  Veins.  By  M.  Fra\che.schi. — Since 
the  demonstration  by  M.  Claude  Bernard  before  the  Society  of  Biology,  of  the 
existence  of  a  retrograde  current  of  the  blood  in  the  emulgent  veins,  experi- 
ments and  facts  have  been  multiplied  tending  to  prove  the  facts  discovered  by 
that  celebrated  physiologist — facts  which  the  novelty  of  the  idea  and  the  con- 
tradiction to  the  known  laws  of  the  circulation  which  they  entailed  caused  to  be 
looked  upon  with  much  doubt.  The  works  of  Littre,  de  Eobin,  de  B6raud.  &c., 
leave  little  doubt  now  of  the  accuracy  of  this  theory.  We  have  no  intention, 
however,  of  multiplying  experiments  and  observations  on  this  important  physio- 
logical point.     Those  of  M.  Francheschi  are  of  considerable  interest. 

The  Italian  physiologist  opened  the  abdomens  of  some  rabbits,  and  having 
drawn  out  a  loop  of  intestine,  he  injected  into  the  mesenteric  vein  a  solution  of 
atropine.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  it  was  discovered  in  the  urine,  although 
neither  then  nor  afterwards  did  the  animal  show  any  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
On  the  contrary,  the  same  dose  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  another  rabbit 
put  an  end  to  him  very  quickly  before  the  atropine  had  time  to  arrive  in  the 
bladder.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  poison  found  its 
way  to  the  kidneys  by  the  abdominal  veins  without  passing  into  the  general  cir- 
culation? 

Here  is  another  not  less  interesting  experiment :  M.  Francheschi  rendered  a 
rabbit  diabetic  by  the  means  proposed  by  M.  Bernard,  by  pricking  the  central 
nervous  centre.  Scarcely  had  the  rabbit  shown  the  signs  of  glycosuria,  when 
he  killed  him  and  collected  in  one  vessel  the  blood  of  the  emulgent  veins,  and  in 
another  that  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  On  being  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a  cupro-potassic  liquid,  the  venous  blood  gave  a  red  precipitate  of  oxide  of 
copper,  while  the  arterial  gave  no  indication  of  the  saccharine  matter.  "I 
could,"  says  M.  Francheschi,  "multiply  proofs  that  the  urine  is  principally 
secreted  by  the  venous  blood,"  and  he  quotes  the  following  case:— 

A  female,  aged  30.  rather  spare  than  robust,  and  enjoying  suiSciently  good 
health  to  undergo  the  fatigue  consequent  on  her  position  as  a  poor  servant,  was 
for  six  years  in  the  habit  of  drinking  never  less  than  four  or  five  gallons  of  water 
per  day.  Every  two  or  three  hours  she  was  attacked,  whether  fatigued  or  not, 
whether  in  winter  or  summer,  with  so  great  thirst,  that  she  was  never  satisfied, 
unless  she  filled,  and.  so  to  speak,  refilled  her  stomach.  She  drank  at  least  six 
or  eitrht  glasses  each  time.  At  night  her  usual  allowance  was  two  gallons  and 
a  half  of  water,  and  even  this  frequently  failed  to  assuage  her  burning  thirst, 
and  she  has  been  obliged  to  get  up  to  look  for  more.  Scarcely  had  she  drank 
when  she  was  relieved  by  the  bladder  of  colourless,  inodorous  liquid,  which,  in 
appearance,  resembled  pure  water.     In  fact,  on  analysis,  neither  sugar,  albumen, 
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nor  any  otlior  proiliut  cdiild  lio  tliscovoicd ;  iind  so  nuuh  did  it  rosomldo  common 
water  as  to  Ito  with  dilliculty  roc'oj,nii/i'd  as  urine. —  i,'nz.  M^dicah'  ile  Pan's. 

'1.  lu  searches  on  (he  Coacinhxtitm  of  the  Blood. — At  a  moctinfr  of  the  Medifo- 
("liiniruical  Society  of  Kdinltur^li  (t)ecember  16,  185'.)),  .Toskimi  I.istku,  Ks((., 
(•oininnnicated  some  rcsearciies  on  tliis  suliject. 

lie  reminded  llie  fellows  that  in  a  jtaiier  read  Itefore  them  in  1S,")S,  he  had 
l)ront;lit  forward  facts  whicli  seemed  to  prove  that  the  ammonia  theory  does  not 
apply  to  Mood  within  the  vessels  of  a  livini,'  animal.  "The  theory,"  he  ol)serv(>d, 
■"asserts  that  the  fluidity  of  the  idood  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  certain 
anionnt  of  free  anunonia  holdinj,'  the  lihrin  in  solution,  and  that  coajiulalion  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  escape  of  the  volatile  alkali.  Hut  it  was  shown  in 
the  paper  referred  to,  that  the  hlood,  in  man  and  other  imimmalia.  ihouuh 
ooa<rulatin<r  soon  after  death  in  the  heart  and  {jreat  venous  trunks,  remains 
fluid  for  days  in  vessels  of  smaller  size,  and  this  under  circumstances  aH'ordini; 
free  ojiportunity  for  the  escape  of  ammonia;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when 
a  portion  of  a  vessel  either  in  an  amputated  liml)  or  in  a  livinj^  animal  is  treated 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  destroy  its  vital  properties,  the  blood  coagulates  in 
the  iniure<l  i)art.  hut  retains  its  fluidity  elsewhere,  although  there  is  no  f^reater 
opportunity  for  the  escape  of  ammonia  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  A 
strikinir  instance  of  the  diiVerence  between  the  natural  receptacles  of  the  blood 
and  ordinary  matter  in  their  relations  to  the  vital  fluid  liappcni'd  to  come  under 
my  notice  this  mornint;-.  in  an  arm  which  I  amputated  last  eveninf,'-  at  the  slKudder- 
joint,  on  account  of  injury  inflicted  by  machinery.  On  e.xaminin.ti'  the  limb,  which 
had  lain  undisturbed  since  the  ojieration,  I  saw  that  tlie  axillary  vein.  whi(di  was 
patulous  at  the  part  where  it  had  been  divided  by  the  knife,  contained  some 
blood  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  open  orifice;  and  having 
squeezed  out  a  few  drops,  found  that  it  was  ]ierl'ectly  fluid,  but  yielded  threads 
of  fibrin  when  the  point  of  a  needle  was  drawn  throuj^h  it  some  minutes  after 
emission.  The  blood  had  been  for  upwards  of  twelve  hours  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  beinff  situated  in  an  uninjured  part  of  a  bloodvessel,  had  remained 
free  from  coagulation. 

"Further,  in  the  opening  meeting  of  last  session  I  demonstrated  another 
important  principle,  viz :  'I'hat  ordinary  solid  matter,  unlike  atmospheric  air, 
induces  coagulation  of  blood  in  its  vicinity  when  introduced  within  the  living 
vessels.  Having  inserted  a  piece  of  clean  silver-wire  for  a  considerable  distance 
into  one  of  the  veins  of  an  amputated  sheep's  foot.  I  slit  u])  the  vessel  after  a 
short  time  had  elapsed  ;  when  1  exliibited  a  coagulum  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  foreign  body,  whereas  a  mere  wound  of  the  vein  failed  to  induce  a 
clot  except  immediately  at  the  spot  where  the  injury  had  been  inflicted.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  introduction  of  the  wire  could  not  affect  the  amount  of  ammonia 
in  the  blood ;  and  from  this  and  many  other  facts  to  which  I  need  not  here 
allude,'  I  was  led  to  the  opinion,  that  as  regards  what  takes  place  within  the 
living  vessels,  the  ammonia  theory  might  practically  be  left  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration. 

"  What  I  have  to  show  this  evening  will.  I  think,  prove  that  even  for  blood 
outside  the  body,  the  ammonia  theory,  whatever  degree  of  truth  it  may  contain, 
is  very  far  indeed  from  representing  the  whole  truth, 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  blood  that  has 
been  shed  from  the  vessels  is,  that  it  refuses  to  coagulate  below  a  temperature 
of  40^  Fahr.  or  thereabouts.  This  is  explained  by  Dr.  Richardson  on  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  low  temperature  prevents  the  evolution  of  ammonia,^  while  the 
rapidity  with  which  coagulation  takes  place  at  high  temperatures  seems  to  him 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  increased  volatility  exhibited  by  the  ammonia 
under  such  circumstances.     I  was  myself  at  first  disposed  to  accept  this  intcr- 

•  For  some  of  these  facts  see  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1859,  pp.  673  et  seq. 

*  See  Dr.  Richardson's  Astley  Cooper  Prize  Essay,  p.  303,  where  a  fact  is  men- 
tioned, indicating  that  no  ammonia  was  given  off  at  34^  Fahr.  from  a  specimen  of 
blood  which  had  been  artificially  ammoniated,  and  which  at  96"^  afforded  distinct 
evidence  of  evolution  of  the  alkali. 
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pretiition;  but  subsequent  reflection  led  me  to  think  that,  to  say  the  least,  it 
required  confirmation.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  if  it  were  true  that  the  fluidity 
of  blood  below  4(P  was  due  to  free  ammonia  retained  in  it,  coagulatiim  would 
take  ])lace  immediately,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  if  the  alkali  were  neutralized  Ity  the 
addition  of  acid,  provided  the  fibrin  were  not  impaired  in  its  coajiulating  pro- 
perty by  the  reagent  employed.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  result  would 
really  follow,  I  poured  Vilood  freshly  shed  from  a  sheep  into  vessels  surrounded 
by  ice-cold  water,  and  by  this  means  succeeded  in  keeping  some  portions  of  it 
fluid  for  a  considerable  time,  and  found  that  it  continued  liquid  notwithstanding 
the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid  in  what  I  supposed  must  be  suflicient  quantity 
to  overcome  the  feeble  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  while  the  acidulated  speciimen 
retained  the  property  of  coagulating  very  rapidly  when  raised  in  temperature. 
But  on  attempting  to  discover  whether  this  blood  was  really  acid  in  reaction,  I 
foimd  that  its  red  colour  entirely  vitiated  the  indications  of  both  litmus  and 
turmeric  ;  and  even  the  serum  obtained  after  contraction  of  the  clot  was  too 
much  tinged  to  admit  of  the  satisfactory  application  of  the  test  paper. 

"Ueing  thus  baffled  in  my  experiments  with  the  sheep,  I  had  recourse  to  the 
horse,  in  which  the  red  corpuscles  subside  with  peculiar  rapidity  in  the  plasma, 
giving  rise  to  the  buffy  coat  well  known  to  occur  in  the  blood  of  that  animal  in 
the  state  of  health,  so  that  the  opportunity  would  be  presented  of  obtaining 
liquor  sanguinis  free  from  red  corpuscles,  to  which  the  tests  could  be  a[)plied 
without  risk  of  fallacy.  Accordingly,  yesterday  afternoon,  a  horse  having  been 
placed  at  ray  disposal  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gamgee  of  the  New  Veterinary  College, 
I  tied  into  the  right  jugular  vein  one  end  of  a  piece  of  vulcanized  India  rubber 
tube,  four  yards  in  length,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  coiled  up  in  a  freezing- 
mixture,  and  some  of  the  blood,  having  been  allowed  to  remain  for  a  while  in 
the  tube,  was  shed  into  vessels  standing  in  ice-cold  water.  Its  temperature  on 
first  escaping  into  the  air  was  39|°  Fahr.,  and  having  been  since  kept  in  the 
cold  it  is  still  only  partially  coagulated  at  the  present  time  (twenty-nine  hours 
after  it  was  shed).  At  first,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  we  were  likely  to  fail, 
the  blood  of  this  horse  being  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule,  in  exhibiting 
for  a  long  time  no  appearance  of  the  '  sizy'  layer.  But  after  it  had  stood  for 
about  two  hours,  I  succeeded  in  removing  from  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube,  a  sufficient  amount  of  liquor  sanguinis  for  the  performance  of  an  experi- 
ment, taking  care  that  the  glass  into  which  it  was  shed,  and  the  tube,  were  both 
near  the  freezing  point.  To  half  a  drachm  of  this  plasma  I  now  added  one  minim 
and  a  half  of  moderately  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  it 
distinctly  acid,  as  indicated  by  its  communicating  a  red  tiiit  to  litmus  and  restor- 
ing the  colour  of  turmeric  paper  which  had  been  reddened  by  dipping  it  in  the 
portion  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  which  had  not  been  acidulated.  I  kept  the  spe- 
cimen in  ice-cold  water  till  this  evening.  For  a  long  time  it  remained  perfectly 
fluid,  except  the  formation  of  little  soft  coagulum  at  the  surface,  just  as  in  the 
unacidulated  blood ;  but  a  few  drops  placed  in  a  watch-glass  and  brought  into  a 
warmer  atmosphere,  coagulated  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  blood  that  first 
flowed  from  the  tube,  a  soft  clot  forming  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Even 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  a  portion  of  what  remained  in  the  cold 
was  still  fluid,  though  faintly  acid,  but  set  into  a  pretty  firm  clot  on  being 
removed  into  a  warmer  situation. 

"  [Mr.  Lister  now  proceeded  to  perform  a  similar  experiment  before  the 
society.  A  glass  containing  some  liquor  sanguinis  of  the  horse's  blood  shed 
twenty-nine  hours  before,  was  taken  out  of  the  mixture  of  ice  and  water  in  which 
stood,  and  the  contents  .were  seen  to  be  still  to  a  considerable  extent  fluid, 
although  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  two  hours  previously.  A  portion  of  the 
liquid  was  poured  into  a  watch-glass,  and,  having  been  shown  to  be  acid  by 
litmus  paper,  was  set  aside  to  coagulate,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
was  exhibited  as  a  soft  clot.     Mr.  L.  then  continued — j 

"  From  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  the  ammonia  theory  utterly  fails  to 
explain  the  influence  of  temperature  on  coagulation.  The  circumstance  that 
the  liquor  sanguinis  was  acid  in  this  experiment  is  clear  proof  that  it  contained 
no  free  ammonia  whatever ;  yet  the  acidulated  plasma  was  affected  by  cold  and 
heat,  just  like  ordinary  blood.    It  remained  fluid  near  the  freezing  point,  although 
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the  nminonia  it  oiiijiiially  oontaiiu'd  must  liavo  ontcrcil  into  oomliination  and 
lost  its  ifi>iit(>tl  jiowiT  of  (iissolvinir  tlic  liltriii.  and  it  ooai::ulati'd  wIkmi  wanncil, 
thoiiiih  the  ammonia,  tixcd  l)y  tlic  acid,  must  have  boon  inca|)al)U'  ol'  evolution. 
ir  the  author  of  tlu>  ammonia  theory  wito  asked  to  exjjlain  why  this  horse's 
Idood  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  coafrulate,  he  would  no  doulit  n^ply  that  it 
must  have  contained  iv  larjje  amount  of  ammonia.  re(iuirin<r  all  this  time  to 
escape.  Hut  we  have  seen  that  the  acid  li(|Uor  sani,niinis.  though  possessinfj  no 
free  ammonia  at  all.  took  as  lon<j  to  clot.  There  can  therefore  I  tliink  he  little 
(|uestion  l)ut  that  the  .slowness  of  eoafjjulation  in  the  horse,  compared  with  th(! 
rapidity  of  the  process  in  the  sheep,  and  the  variations  met  with  in  the  i>eriod  in 
the  human  si)ecies,  depend  not  on  the  amount  of  ammonia  i)resent  in  the  l)lood. 
liut  on  dillerences  in  its  other  constituents,  and.  speakinj?  f^enerally.  that  the 
theory  which  attrii)utes  the  coairulatitm  of  the  l»lood  to  the  escape  of  ammonia 
is  fallacious."' — Edinburgh  Med.  Juurn.,  December,  1859. 

.3.  Sarchnrinc  Kiinrfion  of  the  Lircr. — Pr.  Okoiuie  Haiu.ey,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  (Feb.  2.  IHGO),  related  a  number  of  experiments  which 
he  performed,  in  concert  with  Prof.  Sharpey,  in  the  Physiolo<rical  J^aboratory  at 
University  Colleire.  'I'he  results  of  these  experiments  do  not  in  any  way  coun- 
tenance the  notion  that  sujrar  is  not  ])roduce(l  in  the  healthy  animal  body;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  such  conclusions  as  they  afford  are  altofrcther  in  favour  of  the 
following  generally  received  views  upon  the  subject :  1.  Sugar  is  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  the  blood  of  the  general  circulation.  2.  The  ])ortal  blood  of  an  animal 
fed  on  mixed  diet  contains  sugar.  ;{.  The  portal  blood  of  n  fasHvg  animal,  as 
well  as  of  an  animal  fed  solely  o\x  Jiesh,  is  devoid  of  sugar.  4.  The  livers  of 
healthy  dogs  contain  sugar,  whether  their  diet  be  animal  or  vegetable.  .5.  Under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  ])roper  precautions,  saccharine  matter  may 
be  found  in  the  liver  of  an  animal  (a  dog)  after  three  entire  days'  rigid  fasting, 
(i.  The  sugar  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals  fed  on  mixed  diet  is  partly  derived 
directly  from  the  the  food,  partly  formed  in  the  liver.  7.  The  livers  of  animals 
restricted  to  flesh  diet  possess  the  power  of  forming  glucogene,  which  glucogene 
is.  at  least  in  part,  transformed  into  sugar  in  the  liver.  8.  As  sugar  is  found  in 
the  liver  at  the  moment  of  death  (even  when  the  plan  of  freezing  it  has  been 
strictly  attended  to),  its  presence  cannot  properly  be  ascribed  to  a  post-mortem 
change,  but  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  natural  condition. — Medical 
Times  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  11.  18G0. 

4.  On  Nutrition  hy  Blood  in  Starvation. — Experimental  researches  made 
on  animals  subjected  to  a  more  or  less  absolute  privation  of  food  have  shown 
that  life  may  be  maintained  for  a  certain  period  at  the  expense  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organs,  as  is  proved  by  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  weight 
of  the  animal  suffering  from  inanition.     This  mode  of  nutrition  has  long  been 

'  Since  the  above  communication  was  made,  I  have  seen  for  the  first  time  the 
able  essay  of  Dr.  E.  Briicke,  which  competed  for  the  Astley  Cooper  Prize  (see  Med.- 
Chir.  Review,  vol.  xix.)  ;  and  I  find  that  the  principle  which  he  advocates — viz., 
that  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  within  the  living  body  depends  upon  an  action  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  upon  it — is  supported  by  many  facts  which  he  has  observed  in 
the  chelonian  reptile,  very  similar  to  what  I  have  made  out  in  mammalia.  Thus, 
he  found  that  the  blood  remained  fluid  in  the  heart  of  the  turtle  for  days  after 
death,  and  for  several  hours  after  he  had  blown  air  through  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
so  as  to  make  a  foamy  mixture  in  the  cavities  of  the  organ.  He  also  found,  as  had 
been  previously  ascertained  by  Virchow  and  others,  that  after  the  introduction  of 
mercury  into  the  heart  the  blood  coagulated  about  the  globules  of  the  metal,  but 
not  elsewhere,  and  this  he  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  influence  of  ordinary 
matter  in  inducing  coagulation  in  its  vicinity.  He  also  succeeded  with  the  fol- 
lowing very  striking  experiment,  which  would  not  answer  with  mammalia :  He 
drew  blood  into  a  cup  from  the  veins  of  a  living  turtle,  and  injected  it  into  the 
empty  heart  of  another  turtle  just  killed,  and  found  that  the  blood  remained  fluid 
for  several  hours  in  its  new  situation,  instead  of  coagulating  in  a  few  minutes  as 
when  retained  in  a  cup. — J.  L. 
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termed  autophagy ;  and  M.  Auselmif.r  wishes  to  designate  it  as  spontaneous 
autophagy,  as  a  contrast  to  the  term  artificial  autophagy,  which  he  employs 
when  the  animal  subjected  to  inanition  is  submitted  to  daily  small  bleedings,  and 
his  blood  given  him  as  aliment.  He  has  made  a  great  number  of  comparative 
experiments  upon  two  groups  of  animals,  resembling  each  other  in  every  circum- 
stance as  far  as  possible — one  group  being  abandoned  to  the  effects  of  inanition, 
and  the  other  exclusively  fed  with  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  the  animals 
experimented  upon.     The  following  are  the  results  deducible : — • 

1.  The  absolute  privation  of  food  diminishes  the  production  of  caloric  in  all 
warm-blooded  animals.  The  diminution  is  nearly  uniform  during  three-fourths 
of  the  duration  of  vital  resistance,  that  is,  about  O-'.'i  C.  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  During  the  last  fourth  of  the  time  it  decreases  very  rapidly,  and  death 
occurs  between  the  23'^  and  24^  C.  2.  A  relative  privation  of  aliment  causes  a 
less  rapid  diminution  of  the  production  of  caloric,  proportionately  to  the  rations. 
3.  In  all  animals  of  warm  blood  the  temperature  of  the  blood  cannot  descend 
below  26^  C,  without  death  being  the  consequence.  4.  Death  from  starvation 
is  the  result  of  an  arrest  of  nutrition  produced  by  the  progressive  diminution  of 
the  temperature  of  the  animal — the  production  and  accumulation  of  a  certain 
quantum  of  caloric  being  one  of  the  conditions  of  nutrition  in  all  animals  of  this 
class.  .5.  Death  by  starvation  would  not  be  the  result  of  the  consumption  of  all 
the  materials  which  the  organism  can  supply  if  we  could  change  the  condition 
of  cooling  which  is  the  consequence  of  inanition.  In  fact  in  the  animals  who 
have  succumbed  from  absolute  abstinence,  the  emaciation  is  on  the  average  four- 
tenths  of  the  initial  weight,  while  in  relative  abstinence  it  may  attain  six-tenths. 
6.  The  diminution  of  calorification  arises  from  the  inactivity  of  the  gastro-iutes- 
tinal  absorbent  system,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  increasing  or  diminishing 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  activity  of  this  function,  just  as  the  latter  is 
modified  by  the  temperature  at  which  it  effects  its  operation.  7.  If  we  draw 
from  animals  subjected  to  inanition  a  certain  amount  of  blood,  and  give  it  them 
as  an  aliment,  we  find  the  production  of  caloric  continues,  together  with  the 
gastro-intestinal  activity,  the  daily  loss  of  temperature  being  less  considerable, 
and  the  emaciation  becoming  more  complete,  so  that  it  may  attain  six-tenths  of 
the  initial  weight.  8.  The  bleedings  and  the  rations  which  they  supply  should 
be  diminished  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  prolongation  of  the  experiment ; 
and  digestion  takes  place  more  completely  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to 
such  prolongation.  In  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  bleedings,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  organism,  the  nervous  irritation,  the  diminution  of  the  gastro-intesti- 
nal secretions  essential  to  digestion,  the  monotony  of  the  aliment,  the  diminution 
of  the  temperature,  and  the  putrefactive  condition  of  the  aliment,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  mode  of  nutrition  becomes  impossible.  9.  The  gastro-intestinal 
activity  is  indicated  by  the  return  of  the  excretions,  the  elevation  and  generali- 
zation of  the  temperature  and  pulse,  an  increase  of  muscular  force,  and  the 
diminution  of  nervous  phenomena,  and  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
10.  The  calorification  does  not  decrease  more  than  a  mean  of  0°.l  C.  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  11.  Artificial  autophagy  allows  of  exces.sive  emaciation,  i.  e. 
allows  of  its  being  carried  to  six-tenths  in  fat  subjects,  five-tenths  in  medium 
subjects,  and  four-tenths  in  the  young ;  while  the  author's  and  Chossat's  experi- 
ments show  that  in  spontaneous  autophagy  it  attains  only  five-tenths  in  the  fat, 
four-tenths  in  the  medium,  and  two-tenths  in  the  young.  12.  Artificial  auto- 
phagy thus  considerably  prolongs  life,  viz.,  for  nearly  one-half  more  than  its 
duration  in  spontaneous  autophagy.  The  application  of  the  author's  views  may 
be  made  in  the  case  of  shipwrecked  persons,  or  others  subjected  to  the  horrors 
of  starvation. —  Comptes  Rendus,  December,  No.  24. 

5.  On  the  frequent  Occurrence  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the  Crystalline  Form 
in  Human  Urine.— By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall.  It  is  commonly  stated  by 
writers  on  the  chemistry  and  pathology  of  the  urine,  that  phosphate  of  lime 
never  occurs  in  the  renal  excretion  in  the  crystalline  form,  but  always  presents 
itself  as  a  granular  amorphous  deposit. 

The  author  has  shown  in  this  communication  that  deposits  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  in  well-marked  and  highly  characteristic  forms,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
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in  human  urine,  vorv  nnuh  mdro  no  indood  tlmn  the  amorphous  deposits  of  that 
t^alt.  wliicli  are  coniparativcly  rare  and  exeeptional. 

It  follows,  therefore,  tliat  tl>e  statements  liitherto  advnneod,  of  the  ul)senee  of 
crvstalli/.ed  phospliate  of  lime  from  llie  urine  of  num.  are  erroiu'o\is. 

Vroui  the  frei|ueney  of  their  oeeurrence,  it  is  .^in^Mihir  that  the  true  nature  of 
these  ervstals  shoidd  have  lieen  so  lonj;  overlooked.  This,  tlu>  author  considers, 
eannot  have  arisen  from  the  crystals  themselves,  at  least  in  some  of  their  various 
nioililirations.  not  haviufr  been  oliserved.  liut  rather  from  their  havinjr  l»een  C(Ui- 
founded  with  those  of  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  maji-nesia,  from  which, 
however.  tlu'V  differ  as  much  in  form  as  in  composition. 

The  author  considers  the  occurn-nce  of  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  lie  of 
deeper  ]>atholojrical  si<ruificance  than  those  of  phosphate  of  ma;rnesia  or  jjIios- 
])hate  of  majrnesia  and  ammonia.  ^Vhile  the  jjfreater  i)art  of  the  ]ihos])horic  acid 
of  these  latter  phosi)hates  and  all  their  majrnesiu  are  derived  from  the  iuLn'sta, 
there  is  in  the  animal  oriranism  in  the  Ixtnes  several  ])ounds'  weijiht  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  from  which,  in  some  cases,  and  in  certain  maladies  and  conditions  of  the 
system,  the  deposits  of  that  substance  encountered  in  the  urine  are  doubtless 
obtained. 

The  communication  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  drawinps,  exhibitin<^  the 
several  varieties  iu  the  form  and  grouping  of  these  crystals  observed  by  the 
author. — Proceedings  of  Royal  Society. 
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6.  On  the  Chemical  Composition  and  the  Medical  Employment  of  the  Oils 
from  the  Liver  of  the  Cod,  the  Skate,  and  the  Dog  Fish. — M.  Dkveiumk  has 
made  a  report  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  on  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Dk- 
LATTKE  on  this  subject. 

M.  Dclattre  resides  at  Dieppe,  and  has  therefore  abundant  opportunities  of 
obtaining  a  perfectly  pure  oil.  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  ])urest  oils  have 
been  procured  in  contact  with  the  air.  M.  Dclattre,  however,  has  devised  an 
apparatus  for  isolating  the  oil  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  'J'his 
object  is  effected  by  expelling  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  vessels  in  which  the 
oil  is  extracted  from  the  livers,  and  replacing  the  air  by  carbonic  acid.  By  this 
process  the  operator  avoids  the  formation  of  the  oleic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric 
acids,  which  would  otherwise  be  formed.  M.  Delattre  having  thus  obtained 
pure  specimens  of  oil,  he  made  twelve  analyses  of  each  kind,  and  he  tal)ulates 
the  (juantitative  and  qualitative  results,  from  which  it  appears  that  all  the  oils 
contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  oleine.  with  some  margarine,  and  some  very 
small  quantities  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  M. 
Delattre  also  ascertained  that  the  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur  are  not  in  combination  with  the  potassium  and  sodium,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  but  are  in  a  free  state.  Another  important  fact  was  ascertained  by 
MM.  Delattre  and  Girardin — namely,  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  cod-liver  oil 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  iodine.  It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  livers  do 
not  yield  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  at  all  periods  of  the  year ;  that  the  quantity 
increases  from  June  to  November,  and  then  diminishes  from  November  to  March, 
when  it  is  at  its  minimum.  In  comparing  the  chemical  composition  of  the  oils 
from  the  cod  and  the  skate,  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  iodine  is  less  by 
half  in  the  latter  oil,  and  that  that  of  sulphur  is  less  by  a  fourth ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  is  greater  by  about  a  third.  As  to 
the  dog-fish  oil,  it  is  richer  in  phosphorus  and  iodine  than  cod-liver  oil,  and  con- 
tains rather  less  bromine  and  sulphur.  The  increase  of  iodine  is  double  the  loss 
of  the  bromine.  Compared  with  the  skate-oil.  it  contains  two-and-a-half  times 
more  iodine,  and  only  a  fifth  less  of  phosphorus.  Chemically,  therefore,  it  is 
richer  in  inorganic  elements  than  the  cod  and  skate  oils,  except  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  phosphorus  in  the  latter.     M.  Delattre  has  extended  his  researches 
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to  tho  chemical  properties  of  the  difterent  varieties,  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  has 
analyzed,  respectively,  the  pure,  the  amber-coloured,  the  light,  the  In-own.  and 
the  black  oils.  From  these  analyses  he  draws  the  conclusion  (which  has  already 
been  established),  that  in  passing  from  the  purest  to  the  black  oil,  there  is  a 
decreasing  progression  in  the  quantity  of  the  inorganic  constituent. 

'I'hose  who  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  cod-liver  oil  by  reference  to  its  che- 
mical elements,  attribute  especial  efficacy  to  its  iodine,  bromine,  and  phosphorus; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  varieties  of  oil  differ  very  slightly  in  the  proportion 
of  these  ingredients.  A  physician,  therefore,  who  employs  the  various  kinds  of 
oil.  will  find  very  little  difl'erence  in  their  operation ;  for  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether,  in  twenty-seven  days,  a  patient  takes  6j  grains  or  6^  grains  of  iodine, 
or  4  grains  or  3ig  grains  of  phosphorus,  and  so  forth.  M.  I)6vergie  cannot 
agree  in  the  views  of  those  chemists  who  propose  to  supply  the  fish-oils  by  arti- 
ficial oils ;  not  because  he  overlooks  the  therapeutical  importance  of  iodine, 
bromine,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  with  cod-liver  oil.  but  because  he  thinks  that 
the  curative  effect  does  not  reside  solely  in  those  chemical  elements.  It  is  to 
the  association  of  elements  by  nature  that  the  special  action  of  medicines  is  due, 
and  these  effects  cannot  be  obtained  wlien  the  elements  are  in  an  isolated  state. 

]\[.  Delattre,  in  treating  of  the  medical  properties  of  the  oils  from  the  cod, 
skate,  and  dog-fish,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  That  the  physiolo- 
gical action  of  the  fish-liver  oils  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  oil 
employed.  2.  These  oils  may  be  considered  as  succedaneous  to  one  another,  and 
may  all  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous,  cutaneous,  and  rheumatic 
affections.  3.  There  are  affections  which  more  particularly  require  the  employ- 
ment of  some  one  oil.  Thus,  the  cod-liver  oil  is  more  efficacious  in  scrofulous 
phthisis  than  the  skate  or  dog-fish  oil.  The  skate  oil  effects  more  rapidly  the 
cure  of  serous  diarrhcea,  and  of  mesenteric  engorgement  in  children  during  den- 
tition; indeed,  this  is  the  only  remedy  employed  by  M.  Delattre  in  such  cases, 
which  are  very  frequent  at  IJieppe.  The  skate  oil  also  succeeds  better  than 
the  other  oils  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases  and  of  chronic  rheumatism. 
4.  The  dog-fish  oil  appears  to  exercise  a  special  action  upon  alterations  of  the 
bones,  and  in  all  cases  it  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  cod-liver  oil. 
M.  Delattre  does  not  even  hesitate  to  give  it  a  marked  preference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofulous  affections.  In  reporting  upon  these  views  of  M.  Delattre, 
the  Commission  offers  no  decided  opinion  upon  their  validity,  as  time  and  expe- 
rience will  be  necessary  to  confirm  or  confute  them ;  but  it  has  endeavoured  to 
solve  one  of  the  propositions — namely,  whether  dog-fish  oil  can  be  advantage- 
ously substituted  for  cod-liver  oil.  and  if  it  may  not  even  be  preferable  to  it  in 
some  cases.  This  question  is  of  the  more  importance  because  the  cod  fishing 
sometimes  fails,  while  that  of  the  squalus  catulus  (the  dog-fish)  never  fails ;  and 
because  the  cod  is  a  fish  of  a  certain  value,  always  meeting  with  purchasers, 
while  the  dog-fish  is  of  no  value  at  all,  and  is  usually  a  source  of  annoyance 
rather  than  profit  to  the  fisherman.  The  dog-fish  oil  sent  to  the  Commission  was 
very  limpid,  of  a  clear  yeltow  colour,  of  a  less  powerful  smell  than  that  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  and  of  a  less  disagreeable  taste.  Its  effects  were  tried  upon  twenty 
patients  in  the  Hopital  St.  Louis,  and  to  all  of  them  the  dog-fish  oil  was  admin- 
istered for  a  week  instead  of  the  cod-liver  oil:  two  only  of  the  number  gave  the 
preference,  as  to  taste,  to  the  brown  cod-liver  oil.  A  patient  in  whom  the  use 
of  the  cod-liver  oil  was  suspended  at  several  intervals  and  then  relinquished 
altogether,  was  able  to  bear  the  dog-fish  oil  in  a  large  dose  until  he  was  cured. 
This  was  not  an  isolated  case,  for  in  another  instance  a  patient  was  able  to  bear 
the  dog-fish  oil,  although  he  could  not  endure  the  cod-liver  oil.  Out  of  twenty 
patients  who  took  dog-fish  oil  at  the  same  period,  eighteen  preferred  it  to  cod- 
liver  oil ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  patients  who  could  not  tolerate  the  cod- 
liver  oil,  were  able  to  take  the  dog-fish  oil ;  but  still  some  persons  could  not 
tolerate  either  the  cod-liver  oil  or  the  dog-fish  oil.  With  regard  to  the  thera- 
peutical properties  of  the  dog-fish  oil.  ^L  Devergie,  as  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  oil  produces  all  the  effects  of  cod-liver 
oil.  and  cures  with  the  same  rapidity,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  equally  valu- 
able with  the  latter  oil.  But  further  observations  by  other  physicians  have  not 
altogether  confirmed  this  view,  and  therefore  the  evidence  before  the  Commission 
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is  at  present  iiisiilViciciit  jo  juslifv  the  fonniilion  of  a  (Idiiiitivo  jiKlfiinciit  as  to 
tho  real  value  of  the  iloji-iisli  oil.  and  the  mort'  sjx'cial  indications  wliicli  it  is 
culciilatt'd  to  fullii ;  Imt  it  is  sutliiiontly  estal)lishi'd  that  this  latter  oil  maybe 
sultsliliited  i"or  eod-liver  oil,  a  taet  of  consideralilt!  importance,  since  eod-tish  is 
often  scarce  and  dear,  while  the  dojif-lish  is  always  too  aliuudant  and  very  cheap. 
— Ji.  and  F.  Meil.-Ckir.  Rev.,  Jun.  18G0,  IVoin  Ball.  G6n.  de  Tli^rap.,  May  If), 
1859. 

7.  fhiidorntifs. — l)r.  Thomas  Skinnkk,  of  Liverpixd,  draws  attention  {]>riL 
^f^'d.  Journ.,  Dee.  3,  lf^.">".))  to  the  claims  of  certain  substances  as  deodorants, 
particularly  tar-wator.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  frimi  his  havin<r 
been  calletl  to  a  case  of  advanced  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  uterus,  the  ollensive- 
ness  of  the  dischar<;e  from  which  was  so  fjreat  and  indestructil)le  that  soap  and 
chloride  of  lime  failed  to  deodorize  his  linjrers  for  hours. 

To  save  others  the  trouble  of  repcaliuff  his  exj)eriments,  he  states  the  means 
he  tried,  and  their  relative  success. 

1.  (^indi/'s  D/siii/cr/inri  Fluid  {purple). — This  ihiid,  wliicli  is  ])rol)alily  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  perman<>:anatc  of  potass,  was  used  in  the  pro])ortion  of 
two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water  as  a  vafrinal  injection  three  times  a  day.  The 
proportions  were  rajtidly  increased  up  to  cue  iluidounce  to  a  pint  of  water.  The 
result  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

"One  preat  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  permanganate,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "is,  that 
it  has  no  smell  of  its  own,  and  that,  being  solulde,  it  may  l)e  used  either  in  the 
form  of  a  medicated  pessary,  or  in  that  of  an  injection.  Its  lovely  viauvc  colour 
renders  it  both  fashionable  and  pleasing  to  our  jiatieuts.  From  my  experience 
of  its  use,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  Iluidounce  to 
a  pint  of  water,  as  a  deodorant  in  cancer  of  the  uterus  :  a  cupful  to  be  used  as 
an  injection  thrice  daily,  and  the  strength  to  be  increased,  if  found  necessary." 

2.  Decoction  of  JUancus  Carola  or  Common  Carrot. — Jieing  aware  of  the  great 
value  of  a  carrot  poultice  in  deodorizing  bad  smelling  abrasions,  <fec..  Dr.  H.  or- 
dered the  patient  to  inject  a  warm  concentrated  decoction  of  the  common  carrot. 
The  smell  and  irritation  were  allayed  by  this,  but  the  former  was  not  annihi- 
lated. 

3.  Disinfecting  Powder  and  Paste  of  MM.  Come  and  Demeaux. — To  this 
powder  was  added  enough  olive  oil  to  form  a  paste  of  sufficient  consistence  for 
vaginal  pessaries.  The  mass  was  divided  into  balls,  which  were  dipped  in  the 
usual  solution  of  wax.  lard,  and  oil. 

•■  So  far  as  deodorizing  and  even  lessening  the  amount  of  the  discharge  is 
concerned,  the  pessaries  were  certainly  most  eil'ectual ;  but  to  the  use  of  such 
means  in  the  treatment  of  carcinoma  uteri,  there  are  insuperable  objections, 
viz : — 

"rt.  The  coal  tar  in  itself  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  olfactory  organs 
of  females,  however  little  it  may  affect  those  of  M.  Velpeau.  This  objection, 
however,  may  be  waived  by  adopting  vegetable  instead  of  coal  tar  in  forming  the 
powder. 

•'  b.  The  discharge  is  absorbed  by  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  swells  to  some 
extent,  sets  hard,  and  becomes  a  source  of  considerable  irritation. 

"  c.  As  such  medicated  pessaries  do  not  dissolve,  they  accumulate,  until 
removed  by  a  second  party. 

"  d.  The  surface  of  the  ball  comes  first  into  contact  with  the  discharge,  and 
the  plaster  of  Paris  setting,  prevents  the  interior  of  the  ball  from  being  of  any 
use. 

"  e.  Applied  as  a  powder,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  cakes  or  sets,  and 
forms  fragments  which  are  very  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  of  removal." 

4.  McDougalVs  Disinfecting  Powder  ;  Vegetable  and  Animal  Charcoal,  etc. 
— None  of  these  or  any  other  insoluble  substance  were  tried,  as  Dr.  S.  believed, 
fluids  should  be  preferred. 

5.  Clilorides  of  Zinc  and  Iron,  etc. — The  deodorant  and  useful  properties  of 
these  are  so  familiar  to  all,  that  Dr.  S.  says  comment  on  them  is  unnecessary. 
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The  same,  he  says,  maj'  be  said  of  the 

6.  Clilorates,  HypochloHtes,  and  Hyposulphites ;  none  of  which  he  tried  in 
this  case. 

7.  Mefalh'c  or  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Astringents  ;  such  as  the  sulphates  of 
alum  and  xinc,  and  the  acetate  of  the  latter  metal,  also  solutions  of  tannin  were 
tried.  Comparatively  speaking,  they  were  all  more  or  less  effectual  in  deodor- 
izing and  lessening  the  discharge,  but  very  much  inferior  as  deodorants  to  the 
substances  previously  made  use  of. 

8.  Solution  of  Naphtha  and  Creasote. — "This  preparation  is  highly  commended 
by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  for  preserving  moist  specimens  for  the  microscope.  As  I 
had  some  of  it  made  by  myself,  I  gave  it  a  trial  upon  a  small  scale ;  and  it  was 
so  satisfactory,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  the  formula.  The  only  objections  to 
its  general  use  are,  the  smell  of  creasote,  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  pre- 
pare it.  It  is  as  follows  :  'Creasote,  three  drachms  ;  wood  naphtha,  sis  ounces; 
distilled  water,  sixty-four  ounces ;  chalk,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  Mix 
first  the  naphtha  and  creasote ;  then  add  as  much  prepared  chalk  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  form  a  smooth  thick  paste ;  afterwards,  add  very  gradually  the 
water,  and  mix  well  in  a  mortar.  Add  two  or  three  small  lumps  of  camphor, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  with  occasional  stirring.  Pour  off  the  almost  clear  supernatant 
fluid,  and  filter  it  if  necessary.  Preserve  it  in  well-corked  or  stoppered  bottles.' 
{The  Microscope  in  Clinical  Medicine,  1st  ed.,  p.  87.)  This  preparation,  when 
carefully  made,  is  highly  antiseptic — a  property  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
possessed  by  the  powders  or  pastes  of  MM.  Come  and  Demeaux,  if  Mr.  May's 
experiment  can  be  considered  as  decisive.  [Journcd,  Oct.  15,  1859,  p.  832.)  I 
feel  certain  that,  in  hospital  practice,  such  a  preparation,  variously  diluted,  and 
tar-water,  would  be  found  of  great  service  as  addendae  to  the  water-dressing  of 
wounds  and  ulcers,  possessing,  as  they  do  in  a  very  high  degree,  deodorant  and 
antiseptic,  along  with  stimulating,  astringent,  and  consequently  cleansing  and 
healing  properties.  In  point  of  cleanliness,  they  are  every  way  superior  to  the 
preparations  of  MM.  Come  and  Demeaux.  For  reasons  already  given,  the 
naphtha  and  creasote  solution  is  not  so  available  in  general  practice." 

9.  Solution  of  Lead  and  Creasote. — '■  The  following  was  attended  with  very 
good  effect:  R. — Plumbi  acetatis  5j ;  acidi  acetici  ^ss ;  creasoti  Tt\_x.  Misce.  et 
dein  adde  gradatim,  misturae  camphors  Oj.  Solve.  Sig. — A  teacupful  for  injec- 
tion twice  or  thrice  daily. 

"The  creasote  may  be  increased  to  thirty  minims,  if  thought  necessary.  Crea- 
sote dissolves  the  acetates,  the  acetate  of  silver  excepted ;  and  is  itself  freely 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  and  the  camphor  serve  to  mask  the 
odour  of  the  creasote  ;  and  a  few  drops  of  any  essential  oil  may  be  added  for  the 
same  purpose,  with  the  best  effect,  as  creasote  is  soluble  in  most  of  them." 

10.  Iodine. — ■'  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effects  of  iodine, 
as  recommended  by  M.  Marechal  (de  Calvi)  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
on  August  8th  last.  Its  -undeniably  powerful  antiseptic  properties,  as  proved 
by  M,  Duroy.  and  its  being  easily  soluble,  either  in  the  form  of  a  lotion  for  injec- 
tion, or  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  as  a  pessary,  are  sufficient  reasons,  in  my 
estimation,  for  giving  it  a  fair  trial  as  a  deodorant  in  carcinoma  uteri,  and  other 
affections  attended  with  offensive  discharges." 

11.  Tar- Water.  Aqua  Picis  Liquidcs.  D. — "While  reading  a  report  of  the 
discussion  on  deodorization  between  MM.  Renault  and  Velpeau  lately,  I  observed 
that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  economy  and  of  olfactory  preference,  which  made 
the  difference  between  the  use  of  coal  and  vegetable  tar  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  disinfecting  powder ;  and,  as  I  was  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tar,  or 
one  or  more  of  its  active  principles,  is  the  essential  ingredient,  I  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  injection  of  tar-water.  I  was  strengthened  in  this  idea 
by  having  read  the  eulogiums  passed  upon  it  by  Bishop  Berkeley  and  others, 
and  in  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  on  October  24th. 

"  My  patient  has  now  used  it  undiluted  for  a  month  or  more,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  its  use,  as  its  beneficial  effects  have  far  surpassed  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.    The  discharge  has  much  decreased,  and  is  for  the  present  at  a 
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miniinum.  'V\w  foul  smell  iMitiivly  (lisajiixnurd  on  tlio  first  dnv  she  usod  tlio  tai- 
wator  us  an  injt'ction;  ami,  in  its  sti'ad,  tlic  a|iartn>cn(,  llic  IxmI,  and  tlio  ])ationt, 
liavt>  a  mild  and  really  rt'lVcsliini^f  aroma  of  a  shii)l»iiildt'r's  yard  in  the  distance. 
'I"he  patient  and  her  friends  have  heeome  so  accustomed  to  this  slight,  and  rather 
ni.'roealile  odour,  that  they  are  not  now  sensil>le  of  its  existence;  and  th(\v,  as 
well  as  myself,  can  hear  evid<'nce  that  none  of  the  many  n\easun\s  adopted  for 
the  ]iur|)ose  of  deodorizinjr  the  disc  harge,  have  l>een  so  eminently  successful  as 
the  simple  injection  ol   tar-water." 

Fitnmthi  fur  T(ir- Witter.  "Ai/ita  P/'ris  Liquiiliv,  J). — Tar,  lb.  j  ;  water, 
coDiT.  J  ;  mix,  stirrinu:  with  a  stick  for  a  (piarter  of  an  hour;  as  soon  as  the  tar 
has  subsided,  strain  the  licpior.  and  keep  it  in  well-cdosed  jars."  (Nelij^nin's 
Mafi'ria  3fv(l/cri.  'M\  etl.,  p.  374.) 

"Properties. — Tar-water  ouu'ht  to  l>e  jierfectly  (dear,  and  of  a  pale  sherry  or 
amber  colour.  It  has  a  l)ittor,  resinous,  and  consideral)ly  acid  taste;  and  a 
slightly  creasotish,  but  rather  agreealde  empyreumatii'  odour.    It  reddens  litmns- 

Iiaper,  and  has  a  density  of  about  1. 00.").  " 'I'he  volatile  oil  in  tar-water  is  ])artly 
leld  in  solution  by  acetic  acid,  whi(  h,  as  is  well  known,  dissolves  creasote.  It 
(tar-water)  consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  acetic  acid  and  ])yrogenous  oil 
antl  resin."  (l*ereira's  Materia  Medica,  p.  I'JOfi.)  The  late  I'rofessor  lloylc 
says,  that  tar-water  contains  "  creasote  and  other  matters  in  solution."  {Manual 
of  Materia  Medien,  p.  (t4T.) 

"Mode  of  Admi)iisf ration. — By  the  aid  of  Higginson's  invaluable  syringe,  a 
tepid  solution  of  soap  and  water  is  lirst  to  be  injec^ti'd  ;  and,  immediately  there- 
after, a  breakfast-cu])ful  or  more  of  undiluted  tar-water.  This  should  l)e  done 
twice  a  day,  if  the  patient's  strength  will  admit  :  hitherto,  a  more  frecpient  use 
of  it  has  not  been  recpiired.  It  is  necessary  that  the  tar-water  should  come  into 
contact  with  the  ulcerated  surfaces :  therefore,  the  recumbent  posture  is  prefer- 
able, and  a  long  vaginal  nozzle  to  the  sjTinge  is  of  a<lvantage.  If  there  is  an 
intelligent,  handy  nurse  in  attendance,  and  the  ulcerated  cavity  is  extensive,  and 
its  lips  lobulated  and  lapping  over  each  other,  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  in  tar- 
water,  with  a  piece  of  tape  or  thread  attached  to  it,  may  be  inserted  within  the 
cavity,  or  the  point  of  the  nozzle  may  be  directed  into  the  ulcerated  cavity 
before  injecting. 

'•  Lastly,  as  important  in  itself,  and  as  bearing  upon  the  action  of  many  of  the 
substances  alluded  to,  I  would  briefly  call  to  remembrance  the  well-known  pro- 
perties of 

"12.  Creasote,  which  literally  .signifies  flesh-preserver  (from  xpia^,  flesh,  and 
ffwC"- 1  preserve).  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  products  obtained  from  wood- 
tar  by  Reichenbach,  in  1830.  It  dissolves  several  salts,  particularly  the  areialas, 
the  acetate  of  silver  excepted,  which  it  reduces.  It  is  itself  completely  soluble 
in  acetic  acid,  wood  naphtha,  and  alcohol,  in  most  volatile  oils,  in  the  alkaline 
solutions,  and  in  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  Like  the  chlorides 
of  iron,  mercury,  zinc,  and  other  caustics,  it  is  a  powerful  coagulator  of  albumen  ; 
but,  unlike  these  agents,  the  insoluble  compound  which  it  forms  with  the  tissues 
resists  pidrefadion.  In  fact,  it  is  the  best  known  antiseptic ;  consequently,  it 
is  a  powerful  deodorant.  Finlay  Dun  says :  "  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
essential  agent  used  in  embalming  the  Egyptian  mummies.  It  is  extensively 
employed  in  preparing  various  dried  meats,  and  might  be  used  for  preparing' 
subjects  for  dissection,  by  dissolving  it  in  acetic  acid,  and  injecting  the  solution 
into  the  veins.  .  .  .  Externally,  it  acts  beneficially  as  a  stimulant  and  astringent, 
an  antiputrescent  and  deodorizer."  (  Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  pp.  199.  200.) 
Of  the  use  of  creasote  as  a  deodorant  in  carcinoma  uteri,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Cop- 
land was  among  the  first  who  employed  it.  ( Cyclopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1283.) 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  and  observations,  Dr.  S.  is  of  opinion — 

1.  That  creasote,  or  its  analogue  carbolic  acid,  or  some  such  empyreumatic 
product,  is  the  active  ingredient  in  the  disinfecting  powders  of  MM.  Come  and 
Demeaux.  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  McDougall's  patent,  and  of  the  majority  of  our 
best  disinfectants  which  smell  of  or  contain  such  ingredients. 

2.  That,  as  the  powder  of  MM.  Corne  and  Demeaux  is  something  more  than 
nsolnble  ;  that,  as  it  sets  and  becomes  hard,  and  is  otherwise  objectionable — its 
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use,  however  effectual  as  a  deodorant,  is  impracticable  so  far  as  carcinoma  uteri 
is  concerned. 

3.  That  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  uterus,  a  fluid  or  soluble 
deodorant  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

4.  That  the  order  in  which  1  rate  the  various  liquid  and  solul)le  deodorants  I 
have  drawn  attention  to  is  as  follows  : — 

a.  Tar-water  {Aqua  Pin's  Liquidce.  D.) 

h.  Condy's  disinfecting  fluid  (purple),  one  ounce  to  the  pint;  or  the  perman- 
ganate of  potass  as  a  vaginal  pessary  of  two  drachms,  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple 
in  each. 

c.  Solutions  of  creasote :  the  lead  and  creasote  (No.  9) ;  the  naphtha  and 
crcasote  (No.  8);  or  vaginal  pessaries  of  two  drachms,  from  five  to  ten  minims 
of  creasote  and  ten  grains  of  camphor  in  each. 

d.  Solutions  of  the  chlorides,  chlorates,  hypochlorites,  and  hyposulphites. 

e.  Metallic  or  mineral  and  vegetable  astringents. 

/.  Decoction  of  the  Daucus  Carota,  or  common  carrot,  particularly  if  any  of 
the  others  should  prove  irritating,  and  an  emolUent  requisite. 

8.  Water-glass,  a  Partial  Suhstitute  for  Collodion.  By  Dr.  Kuohenmeister. 
— Preparation  of  water-glass  (Lehmann's  Taschenbuch  d.  theor.  Chem.).  If  ten 
parts  of  potassa  are  melted  together  with  fifteen  parts  of  powdered  quartz,  and 
one  part  of  charcoal,  a  blackish-gray  glass  is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in  five 
parts  of  water;  on  evaporating  this  solution,  an  opalescent,  semi-fluid  mass  is 
formed,  which  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  and  does  not  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air;  by  slow  evaporation  it  is  formed  into  a  glassy  mass  of  con- 
choidal  fracture,  unchangeable  at  the  atmosphere;  it  is  this  water-glass  =  3K0, 
SSiOj.     A  similar  substance  is  obtained  with  soda. 

The  author  has  used  this  substance  as  an  external  application  in  cases  of  bee- 
sting,  with  an  excellent  result,  and  has  found  it  to  diminish  the  pain  and  swelling 
very  promptly.  He  explains  its  efficacy  partly  by  the  circumstances  that  the 
alkaline  water-glass  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  bee's  poison  (formic  acid),  partly 
by  the  fact  that  on  evaporating  slowly  on  the  skin — similar  to  collodium.  but 
somewhat  slower — it  forms  a  smooth  and  even  coating,  which  protects  the  wound 
from  the  entrance  of  air,  dust,  and  other  foreign  substances.  Water-glass  may 
thus  be  usefully  employed : — 

1.  In  cases  of  bites  a,nd  stings  of  such  animals  which  introduce  an  acid  poi- 
son into  the  toound,  viz.,  bees,  humble-bees,  wasps,  hornets,  gnats,  mosquitoes, 
bugs,  toads,  perhaps  also  snakes.  But  the  author  recommends  the  remedy  par- 
ticularly in  cases  in  which  ticks,  sand-bugs,  lepti  autumnales,  and  crab-lice  have 
bitten  themselves  into  the  skin,  as  the  removal  of  the  parasite  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  application,  the  coat  formed  by  the  water-glass  suffocating  the  animal  by 
obstructing  the  tracheal  openings  which  project  from  its  body. 

2.  The  application  of  water-glass  proved  also  very  efficacious  in  a  case  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  hand  in  a  child ;  in  erysipelas  ambulans  of 
the  face,  the  author  has  not  been  so  successful  with  the  remedy.  Whether  it 
could  be  used  with  advantage  in  mastitis,  skin  diseases  of  different  nature,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  humid  kind,  or  in  tetter,  with  an  acid  reaction,  remains  to 
be  ascertained;  in  herpes  circinatus  it  is  very  useful. 

3.  Water-glass  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  cleanse  the  skin  from  tar,  varnish, 
residues  of  plaster,  etc. ;  it  may  perhaps  be  also  usefully  employed  to  clean  the 
scalp  in  disease  of  the  hair. 

It  ts  inferior  to  collodium  in  respect  to  tenacity,  and  is  therefore  less  applicable 
in  gaping  wounds;  in  cases  in  which  a  coating  is  required  to  be  durable  if  im- 
mersed in  water,  it  cannot  be  used  at  all.  In  order  to  avoid  its  crumbling  off, 
the  coating  ought  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  It  is  preferable  to  collodium, 
on  account  of  the  greater  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  removed. — Banking's 
Abstract,  vol.  xxx. 
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9.  Epidnnir  of  Diphflirrin. — Dr.  R.  W.  CitirjiiTON,  of  (^lni]iol-on-l(*  Frith, 
jrivcs  (Kdinhui-ijh  Midicdl  Jounxil,  Fobruiiry.  D^dO)  an  instructive  iuu-ount  of 
an  ppidoniic  diphthoria.  wliicli  occurred  last  year  in  his  neifilil)onrhood.  He 
attended  4.">  eases,  of  whidi  'Jf)  were  males,  and  '20  females.  In  all,  the  disease 
apjieared  on  the  fauces,  or  fauces  and  air-passa<res — the  only  exception  l)einf»'  a 
case  of  di]»htheria  of  the  vulva,  in  a  child  ajred  I  year  and  '.)  immths,  the  youny-est 
of  those  he  saw.  The  oldest  was  It  years  of  aj,a> ;  VI  wen;  under  the  ajje  of  5  ; 
25  under  10;  and  I?:")  under  If)  years. 

Of  the  4,")  cases.  '.>  jiroved  fatal,  or  1  in  .') ;  of  these,  0  died  hy  naphi/ria,  from 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  air-passajj^es,  and  '.\  l»y  asllioiid,  after  all  traces 
of  the  exudation  had  disappeared,  and  without  any  evidence  of  embarrassed 
respiration. 

AVith  rop^ard  to  the  treatment.  Dr.  C.  says:  "Every  one,  I  believe,  who  has 
seen  mucdi  of  g-enuine  di])htheria,  will  at  once  exclude  it  from  the  list  of  '  self- 
limited  disorders,'  and  will  readily  admit  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by 
Bretonneau,'  'that  it  is  the  nature  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  to  encroach 
from  spot  to  spot,  and  not  to  he  extinjjuished  on  the  points  which  it  previously 
occupied ;  .  .  .  and  if  the  most  efficacious  therapeutical  i)lans  arc  not  directed 
against  these  tendencies,  that  the  extension  of  the  disease  into  the  air-passages 
cannot  be  prevented.' 

"  The  first  three  cases  that  came  under  my  care  were  treated  with  local  appli- 
cations of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  chlorate  of  potash  internally, 
and  they  all  proved  fatal. 

"  Having  been  for  several  years^  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  the  mnriated 
tincture  of  iron  in  erysipelas  and  many  other  forms  of  inflammation,  T  determined 
on  trying  the  remedy  in  diphtheria  ;  and  finding  that  Dr.  Heslop.  of  Birmingham, 
had  employed  it  with  great  success  in  this  disease,  along  with  the  application  of 
muriatic  acid  to  the  affected  surface,  I  adopted  this  method  of  treatment  in  six 
cases.  Of  these,  two  died  ;  but  the  disease  was  so  far  advanced  in  both,  when  I 
first  saw  them,  that  their  prospect  of  recovery,  under  any  treatment,  was  very 
small  indeed. 

"  In  watching  the  progress  of  some  cases  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  I 
became  convinced  that  stimulating  the  cutaneous  circulation,  and  promoting 
diaphoresis  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  were  valuable  additions  to  the 
treatment. 

"I  accordingly,  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  epidemic,  gave  for  the  first 
few  days  from  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  iiq.  acet.  ammonia,  along  with 
the  tinct.  ferri  muriat.,  in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  minims,  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

"  The  local  application  which,  after  many  trials,  I  found  most  generally  useful, 
was  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dilute  muriatic  acid  and  the  muriated  tincture 
of  iron,  with  a  varying  proportion  of  water  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
but  never  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  acid  and  the  tincture.  The  importance 
of  early  local  treatment  in  diphtheria  is  very  great — as  great,  I  believe,  as  the 
early  performance  of  the  crucial  incision  in  a  case  of  carbuncle;  for  though  it  is 
true  that  diphtheria  is  formidable  as  a  constitutional  affection,  and  sometimes 
proves  fatal,  after  all  local  traces  of  the  disease  have  disappeared,  still,  the  risk 
of  invasion  of  the  air-passages  by  the  deposit,  and  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
general  symptoms,  while  the  exudation  extends,  at  once  suggest  the  necessity 
of  endeavouring  to  limit  it. 

""When  applied  to  the  exudation  in  its  early  stage,  the  acid  mixture  coagu- 
lates, and  loosens  it  so  completely,  that  it  is  generally  adherent  to  the  surface 

'  Memoirs  on  Diphtheria,  New  Sydenham  Society,  p.  138. 
*  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Dec,  1852. 
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of  the  sponge  (or,  -what  I  have  frenerallj  used,  a  strip  of  lint  tied  round  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  with  a  rounded  extremity),  or  expectorated  shortly  afterwards. 
It  may  reappear  subsefpicntly  at  other  points,  which  require  the  same  treat- 
ment. When  the  pellicle  has  existed  for  several  days,  the  application  of  the 
acid  mixture  causes  it  to  shrivel  and  become  dark  in  colour,  and  seems  to  check 
the  serous  secretion  proceeding:  from  it  so  as  to  oppose  its  specific  action  on  the 
adjacent  mucous  membrane.  'J'he  application,  during  the  first  few  days,  was 
generally  repeated  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

"Throughout  the  progress  of  the  disease.  I  found  alum  gargles  useful  in 
checking  the  excessive  secretion  from  the  mouth  and  fauces.  1  had  not  treated 
many  cases  before  I  found  the  necessity  of  resorting  (in  most  cases  from  the 
very  commencement)  to  stimulants,  and  the  most  strongly  nutritive  diet,  as 
brandy  and  beef-tea;  and  these,  in  general,  could  not  be  withdrawn  until  an 
advanced  period  of  the  convalescence.  After  the  first  few  days,  and  when,  in 
general,  diaphoresis  had  been  established.  I  discontinued  the  use  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia,  and  substituted  quinine,  dissolved  in  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron ; 
a  combination  which  was  of  great  service  in  restoring  tone  to  the  system.  Cod- 
liver  oil.  also,  was  in  many  scrofulous-looking  subjects,  who  suffered  severely 
from  diphtheria,  of  great  value  in  this  respect.  I  did  not  employ  mercury  in  the 
cases  of  diphtheric  croup,  as  the  report  of  the  trials  made  by  Bretcmneau  did 
not  offer  much  encouragement,  and  as  most  of  the  subjects  so  affected  presented 
strong  indications  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis ;  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  used 
in  two  ca-ses ;  and  in  one,  as  formerly  noticed,  with  success. 

••  Tracheotomy  was  proposed  in  one  case,  but  was  declined  by  the  parents,  on 
the  ground  of  their  having  heard  of  a  case  in  which  it  had  shortly  before  been 
performed  with  a  fatal  result. 

"  In  conclusion.  I  may  mention  that,  of  the  last  nineteen  cases  treated,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  only  one  died :  and  this  great  diminution  in  mor- 
tality I  ascribe  not  so  much  to  the  diminished  virulence  of  the  epidemic,  as.  in 
part,  to  a  more  suitaVjle  method  of  treatment  having  been  adopted  than  at  the 
commencement,  but  chiefly,  to  nearly  all  the  later  cases  having  been  seen 
early." 

10.  Oil  the  Epidemic  of  Variola  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  in  18.58-'59. — The 
following  is  the  summing  up  of  M.  Marc  D'Espixe's  elaborate  memoir  on  this 
subject : — 

"The  epidemic  of  1858-59  has  been  by  far  the  most  severe  of  all  those  which 
have  visited  the  canton  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination.  It  attacked  21 
individuals  in  1000  inhabitants,  and  gave  rise  to  2.3  deaths,  one-half  of  these 
depending  upon  a  hemorrhagic  cause.  There  are  probably  few  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  which  have  been  recently  visited  by  this  disease  that  have  paid  so 
large  a  tribute  to  it  as  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  The  mortality  has  been  10.8  per 
100  eases — 45  per  cent,  in  the  non-vaccinated  and  9.5  per  cent,  in  the  vaccinated. 
How  considerable  this  proportion  is  maybe  judged  by  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
instituted  by  the  London  Epidemiological  Society,  from  which  it  resulted  that 
the  mortaUty  in  different  countries  of  Europe  oscillated  between  0  and  12  per 
cent,  in  the  vaccinated,  and  between  15  and  53  per  cent,  in  the  non-vaccinated. 
This  great  mortality  of  Geneva,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  locality  or  town 
situated  in  the  basin  of  the  lake,  is  explicable  by  the  large  number  of  cases  of 
hemorrhagic  variola. 

Complete  unanimity  exists  among  the  documents  furnished  upon  the  Genevese 
epidemic,  and  those  derived  from  other  countries  as  to  the  greater  liability  of 
males.  The  relation  is  four  to  seven  females  for  ten  males,  according  to  the 
epidemics  or  localities. 

The  elective  age  of  natural  variola  is  childhood  and  infancy.  In  countries 
in  which  vaccination  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  practised,  variola  attacks  but  few 
adults;  but  in  proportion  as  a  population  has  been  more  generally,  and  for  a 
longer  period,  submitted  to  the  vaccine  influence,  variola  attacks  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  older  vaccinated,  and  spares  children  protected  still  by  recent 
vaccination.  In  those  countries  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  new-born 
infants  have  been  vaccinated  for  a  long  time  past,  it  is  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
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Iwenty-fiftli  your  tlmt  variola  attacks  most  of  its  sulijocts;  cliililicii  lu-low  ten 
years  ln-iuir  ran'ly  alVi'cti'd. 

lirritrriiiitHoti.  made  at   o])porliin('  periods,  <rroatly  iiu-rrascs   tlic  cliaiiccs  of 

t)rost'rvation,  ami  evidently  alleviates  tli<'  disease  in  thosi-  individuals  whom  it 
las  not  been  aide  to  secure  airainst  the  attack,  it  seldom  succeeds  in  ])rodiicinjf 
-satisfactory  |)iistules  until  after  ten  years  id'  ape.  On  this  account,  then,  and 
liecause  the  iirst  vaccination  alVords  sulTicient  jjrotection  at  least  until  ten  years, 
it  is  at  altout  from  the  twelfth  to  the  lifteenth  year  that  the  iirst  revaccination 
should  i>e  ])erf()rmed.  A  second  may  Ix-  resorted  to  at  about  the  ajre  of  thirty: 
l)Ut  this  is  of  less  conseipience  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  the  examination  of 
facts  show  that  the  chance  of  contracting:  variola  diminishes  much  after  the  ape 
of  thirty.  Nevertheless,  just  as  the  more  jreneral  practice  of  vaccination  has 
transj)osed  the  atro  of  the  maximum  of  frecpiency  of  variola  from  infancy  to  the 
fifteenth,  twentieth,  or  even  the  twen*y-fifth  year,  a  treneralization  of  the  ]>ractice 
of  revaccination  at  about  the  twelfth  or  lifteenth  year  may  thrust  back  this 
maximum  Itoyond  thirty  years;  and  we  may  predict  that  with  the  pro<;ress  of 
primary  vaccinatiim,  a  second  towards  the  thirtieth,  and  oven  a  third  towards 
the  fortieth  year,  may  one  day  become  rcipiisite.  Vaccination  or  revaccinalinn, 
])ractisedeveu  at  the  hei<rht  of  an  e|)idemic,  when  comjdicated  by  an  immediate 
invasion  of  the  variola,  neither  modilies  the  progress  of  this,  nor  is  itself  modi- 
fied by  it.     ^Ve  may  therefore  vaccinate  durinjr  an  epidemic  with  imi)unity. 

It  would  seem  that  a  first  variola  ])reservcs  somewhat  more  certainly  from 
variola  than  a  first  vaccination;  but  that  if  variola  does  supervene,  that  which 
is  secondary  is  more  fatal  than  is  the  varioloid  foUowin.ir  vaccination. 

Cow-pock  appears  to  succeed  somewhat  better  than  the  chain  of  Jenneriaa 
virus,  both  as  a  prophylactic,  and  as  to  the  pustules  it  gives  ri.se  to;  but  virus 
passed  from  man  to  the  cow,  and  then  from  the  animal  to  man,  derives  no  itdvan- 
tage  from  such  passage. 

Epiih-mic  variola  al/arks  prrf event iaUy  the  strong  and  healthy  portion  of  a 
population,  rarely  following  an  acute  disease,  or  complicating  a  chronic  diathe- 
sis. Pregnancy  and  alcoholism  are  two  conditions  in  which  variola  is  found 
oftener  arising  than  in  disease  properly  so  called ;  but  the  prognosis  is  far  more 
favourable  in  variola  occurring  in  a  state  of  health,  or  in  the  course  of  a  normal 
pregnancy,  than  among  persons  seized  under  different  conditions.  The  disease 
is  especially  fatal  among  those  who  have  committed  abuses  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  epidemic  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  of  other  districts  situated  in  the 
basin  of  the  lake,  has  furnished  in  every  hundred  cases  of  the  disease  sixty  or 
seventy  cases  of  direct  and  slight  variola,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  cases  of  con- 
fluent or  dangerous  variola.  Intense  prodromes  were  not  always  followed  by 
the  dangerous  form  of  the  disease,  but  slight  prodromes  w^ere  always  succeeded 
by  a  slight  and  benign  form.  Suppurative  fever  was  manifested  in  the  majority 
of  the  un vaccinated  and  in  five  per  cent,  of  the  vaccinated.  Some  instances  of 
confluent  variolous  eruption,  strictly  limited  to  the  face,  were  noted  during  the 
epidemic,  and  cases  of  rariola;  sine  variolis,  few  in  number  in  Geneva  itself,  were 
met  with  in  more  abundance  in  other  localities. 

The  hemorrhagic  form  was  manifested  at  all  the  points  of  the  basin  of  the 
lake  at  which  the  variola  appeared,  but  with  varying  frequency  in  different 
localities.  The  Canton  of  Geneva  exhibited  the  largest  proportion,  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  presenting  the  hemorrhagic  form.  At  Aigle  and  Ivorne, 
where  the  number  of  cases  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than  at  Geneva,  there 
were  scarcely  seven  hemorrhagic  variolas  in  1000  cases.  Jn  the  Genevese  epi- 
demic one  case  in  five  of  hemorrhagic  variola  were  cured,  but  in  these  the 
hemorrhage  consisted  merely  in  epistaxis  or  metrorrhagia  supervening  during 
the  course  of  the  variola.  There  were  very  few  cutaneous  hemorrhages  among 
the  cases  cured.  The  hemorrhagic  form  was  observed  to  be  twice  more  frequent 
amcms"  the  unvaccinated  than  the  vaccinated :  but  eliminating  the  slight  cases, 
which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  vaccinated,  and  comparing  only  the  serious 
cases  of  the  two  categories,  we  then  find  more  hemorrhagic  cases  among  the 
vaccinated.  Comparing  the  deaths,  there  were  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
unvaccinated.  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  vaccinated  which  presented  the 
hemorrhagic  form;  so  that  while  it  is  only  one  of  various  causes  of  death  among 
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the  imvaccinated.  it  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  among  the  vaccinated. 
It  was  observed  that  heniorrhage  complicated  a  great  number  of  cases  of  dif- 
ferent diseases  during  the  autumn  of  1858,  the  period  when  the  hemorrhagic 
form  of  variola  was  at  its  maximum  of  frequency  at  Geneva.  It  was  chiefly 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  that  this  hemorrhagic  form  was  observed 
among  the  vaccinated.  Death  occurred  about  the  sixth  day  (the  third  of  the 
eruption)  in  one-half  of  the  fatal  cases. 

The  mean  duration  of  the  variola  at  Geneva  was  fourteen  days  in  cases  which 
recovered,  and  eleven  and  a  half  days  in  those  which  succumbed.  The  mean 
duration  of  the  prodromes  was  from  three  to  four  days,  and  that  of  the  eruption, 
until  the  period  of  desiccation  or  suppuration,  from  three  to  seven  days.  In 
some  cases  there  was  observed  a  successive  development  of  the  eruption,  so  that 
certain  of  the  papul«  appeared  five  or  six  days  after  the  first,  and  died  away 
without  undergoing  further  development." — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec.  17,  from 
Archives  G6n.,  tom.  xiv. 

11.  Epidemic  of  Variola  in  Prussia  in  18.58. — Variola,  which  had  acquired 
a  considerable  extension  in  Prussia  during  1857.  increased  very  much  in  1858, 
both  as  regarded  the  number  of  localities  invaded,  and  the  number  of  individuals 
attacked.  In  some  places  it  assumed  an  intensity  which  called  to  mind  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera.  In  1857  there  occurred  throughout  the  entire  monarchy 
8.922  cases,  but  in  1858  there  were  30,843  cases  observed  in  2,6G8  localities.  Of 
this  number  2.789  individuals  died,  a  mortality  therefore  of  9  per  cent.,  that  of 
1857  having  been  10  per  cent.  The  provinces  in  which  the  disease  was  most 
prevalent  were  those  in  which  were  the  slightest  mortality  (7  or  8  per  cent.)  as 
compared  with  Westphalia  (15  per  cent.),  where  it  was  much  less  common. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  slighter  cases  having  been  more  promptly  reported  in 
some  provinces  than  in  others.  Some  districts  exhibited  a  remarkable  amount 
of  mortality,  as  did  others  as  remarkable  a  mildness.  Thus  while  in  the  Arns- 
berg  district  the  mortality  rose  to  20  per  cent.,  in  the  Cologne  district  it  was  not 
more  than  3  per  cent.  Of  the  30,843  cases,  8,634  were  children  under  15  years 
of  age.  and  22.209  individuals  older  than  15.  Of  the  children,  however.  15  per 
cent.  died,  and  of  the  adults  7  per  cent.  This  disposition  of  the  disease  to  prove 
fatal  in  children  exhibited  itself  very  markedly  in  certain  localities.  Thus  in 
Berlin  23  per  cent,  of  the  children  and  but  5  per  cent,  of  the  adults  died ;  in  the 
government  of  Frankfort,  9  per  cent,  as  compared  to  2  per  cent. ;  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Magdeburg.  19  per  cent,  as  compared  to  4  per  cent. ;  and  in  that  of 
Arnsberg,  31  per  cent,  children  to  11  per  cent,  adults.  In  very  few  localities, 
indeed,  were  the  proportions  alike  in  both  cases.  BerUn  has  not  been  free  from 
variola  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  number  of  cases  having  varied  from 
so  few  as  6  in  1855,  to  690  in  1850  ;  but  in  1858.  the  epidemic  which  had  com- 
menced in  1857  (with  596  cases),  gave  rise  to  4,535  cases  with  406  deaths. 

Of  the  30.843  patients.  25.995  had  been  vaccinated,  and  4,758  were  unvac- 
cinated.  There  were.  thei"efore.  15  per  cent,  unvaccinated.  The  proportion  was 
10  per  cent,  in  the  adult  (2.331  in  22.209  cases),  and  28  per  cent,  in  the  children 
(2,427  in  8.634  cases).  Of  the  25,995  vaccinated,  1,730  died,  i.  e.  7  per  cent. ; 
and  of  the  4,758  unvaccinated,  1,055  died.  i.  e.  22  per  cent.  A  mortality  of  two- 
thirds  less  in  those  submitted  to  vaccination,  strongly  exhibits  the  power  of  this 
in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  disease.  This  influence  is  somewhat  less  mani- 
fested in  the  children  than  in  the  adults ;  for  while  of  the  6.187  who  had  been 
vaccinated,  503  (8  per  cent.)  died;  of  the  19,808  of  the  vaccinated  adults.  1.227 
(6  per  cent.)  died.  The  mortalitv  in  the  non-vaccinated  also  varied  considera- 
bly. Of  2.427  children.  782  (32  per  cent.)  died;  and  of  2,331  adults,  273  (12 
per  cent.)  died.  Summing  up  the  figures,  we  find,  then,  that  in  vaccinated 
children  8  per  cent.,  and  in  unvaccinated  32  per  cent.  (/.  e.  four  times  as  many). 
die ;  in  vaccinated  adults  6  per  cent.,  and  in  unvaccinated  12  per  cent  (twice  as 
many),  die.  These  facts  surely  speak  highly  for  the  protective  power  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  for  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  whole  of 
the  recruits  for  the  army,  about  40,000  per  annum,  are  revaccinated  ;  and  revac- 
cination  being  always  resorted  to  when  epidemics  exist,  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox within  its  ranks  has  been  almost  entirely  prewnted. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz., 
Feb.  11,  1860,  from  Medicin.  Zeitung,  1859. 
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1*2.  Varidlous  Orchi/is  (Did  Onirihs. —  M.  Kkkaii)  draws  iittonlion.  in  im 
essay  in  tlio  Arrhivrs  (Ht'it^rnhs  (toni.  xiii.).  to  Iho  I'nMHUMicy  of  tlio  occurnnce 
of  oicliitis  (Inrinj;  iho  cour.so  of  variola,  a  cocxistoncc  unilc  iirnoicd  h\  writors 
on  llif  discasi'.  and  only  casually  ylanicd  at  l)y  MM.  Vclpcaii  and  (iossclin.  Of 
its  p'ality  tlio  anthor  lias  liccn  aido  to  convince  liiniscdf  l)y  clinical  observation, 
and  Ky  an  examination  of  the  lari^e  nninher  of  liodies  of  ])ersons  dyinff  of  variola 
l>roujrht  for  dissection  durintr  the  three  years  he  was  ])rosector. 

I*afhi)hujical  Anatomii  of  VanDhms  Orchitis. — 'I'lie  allection  has  been  ob- 
served nnder  two  forms;  ;ic/v)»/ic?-/r  orchitis,  by  very  inn(h  the  most  frecpient 
form,  and  a  pnrcnrhi/imitons  oridiitis.  The  j)(rij>hi'rir  form,  af,Min,  is  divisible 
into  two  distinct  varieties;  in  one  of  which  inllammation  of  the  serons  mem- 
brane is  the  essential  feature,  and  in  the  other  an  intlaniniation  of  the  tail  of  the 
epididymis,  a<(dni|ianied  Ity  a  |)lastic  deposit. 

The  inllammation  of  the  tunica  tHitjinalis  is  in  the  preat  majority  of  cases 
]>artial.  the  jiarietal  layer,  too,  beinp  almost  exclusively  aHected.  At  the  in- 
iiamed  s])ots.  which  are  usually  situated  below,  the  serous  mend)rane  is  injected 
antl  ruirous,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  inlill ration  resembling'-  chemosis.  There 
is  usually  a  small  (piantity  of  limpid  or  yellowish  fluid,  which  is  also  frcnerally 
accompanied  by  false  membranes  of  al)rij'ht  yellow  colour,  iloatinjr  in  tlie  li(|ui(l. 
They  have  a  striUinc:  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  contents  of  variolous  ])us- 
tules.  Ik'sides  the  vairinalitis.  in  most  of  the  cases  there  is  a  plastic  drjyusit  near 
the  tail  of  the  (>])ididymis.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  much  reseml)lin<,''  the 
plastic  matter  met  with  in  the  tunica  vajjinalis.  Sometimes  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  visii)le,  in  most  cases  the  deposit  varies  from  a  small  almond  to  a  fil))ert 
in  size.  Its  consistency  is  considerable,  so  that  it  is  not  crushed  when  pressed. 
Its  structure  is  laminated,  like  the  layers  deposited  within  an  aneurismal  sac. 
The  testicle,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  genito-urinary  aj)paratus,  remained  in  this 
form  unaHected. 

The  parcnchi/mnlousform  of  variolous  orchitis  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence, 
the  author  having  only  met  with  one  instance,  which  he  gives  in  considerable 
detail. 

Causes  and  Mode  of  Production  of  Variolous  Orchitis. — "With  respect  to 
the  cause,  nothing  in  fact  can  be  stated  beyond  that  it  is  due  to  the  variolous 
condition  prevailing.  Its  occurrence  will,  however,  be  found  to  be  one  of  con- 
siderable frequency,  when  attention  is  more  directed  to  the  subject;  and  the 
author  did  not  find  it  wanting  in  more  than  three  or  four  out  of  twenty  cases  of 
fatal  variola  that  came  under  his  notice.  Although  occasionally  met  with  in 
lads,  it  is  mostly  found  at  the  adult  age,  when  the  organ  is  in  full  vigour.  Its 
occurrence  does  not  seem  to  be  favoured  by  a  ])rior  morbid  condition,  for  in 
almost  all  the  author's  cases  the  most  complete  integrity  of  the  organ  was  found 
to  exist.  Tempted  at  first  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  in  the  peripheric 
form  was  propagated  from  the  skin  to  the  serous  membrane,  the  author  soon 
saw  reason  to  abandon  this  view,  and  to  conclude  that  it  was  primarily  and 
spontaneously  developed  at  the  serous  surface,  as  also  that  it  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  so-called  metastatic  action. 

Si/mpto7ns  of  Variolous  Orchitis. — AVith  few  exceptions  the  orchitis  is  bila- 
teral, the  left  side  being  that  generally  most  seriously  affected.  The  affection 
of  the  testicle,  too,  appears  to  come  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  eruption  of 
the  skin,  and  to  undergo  development  simultaneously  with  it.  In  the  periplieric 
form  one  of  the  earliest  signs  is  tumefaction,  but  this  is  usually  but  slight,  con- 
fined to  the  lower  portion  of  the  testis,  and  accompanied  with  but  little  fluctua^ 
tion.  There  is  no  redness  of  the  skin  beyond  that  induced  by  the  presence  of 
pustules :  but  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  very  considerable.  A  very  remark- 
able sensation  o{  frottement  is  produced  in  bringing  the  two  opposite  surfaces 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  together  by  gently  pressing  np  the  testis  towards  the 
ring.  "Where  there  is  the  fibrinous  deposit  near  the  tail  of  the  epididymis,  this 
gives  rise  to  a  small  painful  tumour  in  that  region,  AVhen  the  active  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  membrane  is  coexistent  with  this  deposit,  the  tumefaction 
and  pain  are  much  more  considerable  than  when  either  of  these  states  exists 
alone.     The  parenchymatous  form  is  characterized  by  different  symptoms,  ac- 
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cordinsfly  as  the  testis  is  alone  alTected,  or  is  so  in  common  with  the  tunica 
vaginalis :  but,  as  already  stated,  this  form  is  very  rarely  met  with. 

Termination  and  Treatment  of  Variolous  Orchitis. — The  only  termination  of 
the  peripheric  form  that  has  been  observed  is  by  resolution,  althoujih  abscess 
might  have  been  predicated  from  the  violence  the  inflammation  sometimes 
assumes.  Jt  is  probable  that  some  of  the  so-called  crifiral  abscesses,  observed 
at  the  termination  of  variola,  are  really  examples  of  the  termination  of  an  orchitis 
which  originated  at  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  variola. 
The  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  tail  of  the  epididymis,  is  in  such  case  the 
probable  seat  of  the  abscess.  The  mere  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
easily  undergoes  complete  resolution.  In  general  towards  the  twentieth  day 
the  patient  is  cured  both  of  the  principal  disease  of  this  concomitant  affection : 
and  there  is  no  example  of  the  orc-hitis  passing  into  a  chronic  condition — the 
plastic  deposit  around  the  epididymis  requiring,  however,  a  variable  period  for 
its  entire  removal.  As  to  treatment,  that  this  need  not  be  active  is  evident  from 
the  fact  of  the  affection  usually  passing  unperceived  and  becoming  spontane- 
ously cured.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  the  so-called  critical  suppurations  met 
with  in  the  scrotum,  and  met  with  at  the  end  of  variola,  might  be  prevented  by 
attention  being  paid  to  the  earlier  stage  of  inflammatory  action.  The  author 
suggests  the  application  of  emplastrum  Vtgo  to  the  scrotum,  as  a  means  both 
of  limiting  the  development  of  pustules,  and  of  beneficially  influencing  any  serous 
inflammation  that  may  exist.  A  suspensory  bandage  should  be  employed  from 
the  commencement. 

Variolous  Ovaritis. — The  author's  attention  was  directed  to  this  by  analogy: 
and  observation  has  since  confirmed  his  anticipations.  Although  he  has  repeatedly 
observed  the  symptoms  of  the  affection  clinically,  and  has  no  reason  to  believe 
it  is  rarer  than  the  orchitis,  he  is  at  present  in  a  condition  to  publish  only  three 
cases  verified  by  autopsies.  More  cases  will  doubtless  soon  follow  now  the  sul)- 
ject  has  been  brought  forward.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  peripheric  and  a 
parenchymatous  form  of  the  affection ;  and  that  the  prognosis  will  not  be  found 
so  favourable  as  in  the  case  of  orchitis.  May  not  some  of  the  instances  of 
peritonitis  supervening  upon  variola  have  originated  in  this  condition  ?  At  all 
events,  in  future,  the  fixed  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  iliac  regions  observed 
during  variola  calls  for  treatment  by  leeching,  etc. 

13.  Dilatation  of  the  Stov\ach. — M.  Rilliet,  of  Geneva,  having  met  with  two 
cases  of  this  affection,  has  taken  the  occasion  to  prepare  a  small  monograph 
upon  the  subject.  With  the  exception  of  Duplay's  collection  of  cases,  published 
in  the  Archives  in  1833,  there  has  been  nothing  special  written  about  it,  although 
it  is  noticed  in  most  treatises  of  pathology.  It  has,  indeed,  been  too  much  re- 
garded as  merely  appertaining  to  the  domain  of  pathological  anatomy,  or  as 
constituting  only  an  unimportant  epiphenomenon  of  a  necessarily  fatal  disease. 
It  may,  however,  he  the  result  of  a  purely  dynamic  influence,  as  paralysis,  or 
may  be  connected  with  a"  curable  lesion,  such  as  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 
When  it  is  added  that  dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  given  rise  to  serious  errors 
of  diagnosis,  enough  will  have  been  said  to  show  that  its  consideration  is  not 
devoid  of  practical  interest.  Allusion  here  is  not  intended  to  be  made  to  the 
state  of  temporary  dilatation  met  with  in  tympanites  or  buhmia. 

We  have  no  exact  mensurations  of  the  stomach  in  the  varying  conditions  of 
emptiness  and  repletion ;  but  we  may  consider  dilatation  to  exist  when  the  large 
curvature  descends  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  and  that  the  dilatation  is  very 
great  when  it  reaches  the  pubis.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  may  be 
various  degrees ;  but  what  especially  characterizes  a  morbid  dilatation  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  difficulty  or  impossiljility  there  is  for 
subsequent  contraction  to  take  place.  Great  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may, 
indeed,  be  produced  by  enormous  eating;  but  then,  in  proportion  as  the  organ 
gets  rid  of  its  superfluity,  it  resumes  its  normal  size  and  position.  But  in  the 
morbid  condition,  even  when  it  has  become  quite  or  partly  empty,  it  remains  just 
as  dilated,  the  muscular  coat  having  in  great  part  lost  its  contractile  energy.  In 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  stomach  the  other  organs  undergo 
displacement,  and  analogous  phenomena  are  observed  to  those  which  ensue  upon 
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tho  (li>vi'l(>i>ni('nt  of  a  tiiiimur  in  tho  rnvity  of  the  alidoiiuMi.  hi  a  praclical  jioiiit 
of  vit'w.  it  is  t»f  ii)i|»ortaiuo  to  know  tiiat  tho  stomach  may  binonio  so  dihitcd  as 
to  fill  the  entire  alulonuu.  In  ]tidiioilion  as  the  ilihitation  inereasos,  tlie  eardiac 
and  i>yloiie  orifices  apjiroaoh  eacli  other,  the  hvrgc  curvatnro  increasing  and  tho 
small  one  diminishing:  more  and  more. 

Cuusi's. — It  is  an  opinion  jrenerally  stated  in  jtatholofiical  treatises,  that  in 
cases  of  morbid  dilatation  there  will  "lie  almost  always  found  cousiderablo  nar- 
rowiufr  of  tlie  ])ylorie  orilice;  but  this  statement  is'  made  far  too  absolutely, 
inasmuch  as  dilatation  may  exist  without  any  such  narrowin^r.  althouirh.  doubt- 
less, when  the  tunics  of  the  stomacli  have  iinderf^one  chaiifres  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  sphincter,  this  sujlici's  to  favour  the  production  of  morbid  dilataticm.  It  is 
certain  that  dilatation  is  most  fre(|uently  met  with  as  coincidinfr  with  cancer  of 
the  pylorus;  but  even  in  this  case  it  may  be  as  dependent  upon  atrophy  or 
destructitui  id"  the  muscular  tissue  as  upon  a  stricture,  jiroperly  so  called.  Dila- 
tation of  the  stomach  has  been  especially  met  with  between'the  thirtieth  and 
sixtieth  years  of  a<ie  ;  and  the  histories  of  various  cases  show  the  inHuence 
which  depression  of  the  vital  forces  exercise  in  its  ])roducti(m.  and  that  (piito 
inde|)endently  of  the  presence  of  cancer.  Injurious  dietetic  habits  may  favour 
its  production;  and  it  is  said  to  be  not  iufre(|ucntly  met  with  in  drunkards. 

Siiiiti>fains. — Vomitint;-  and  the  condition  of  the  abdomen  are  the  chief  charac- 
teristics. The  abundance  of  the  vomitin;;s  is  out  of  ])roportiou  to  the  amount  of 
matters  inj^csted;  and  they  may  contain  uudifresled  sui)stances  taken  days  or 
weeks  previously.  They  have  a  si)ecial  kind  of  rancid  or  ])utrefactive  smell;  and 
(To  not  usually  occur  daily,  but,  as  a  kind  of  crisis,  at  frtun  two  to  ten  or  fifteen 
days'  interval.  These  crises  increase  in  fre(|uency  as  the  disease  makes  profjress. 
In  some  rare  cases  there  is  no  vomitinjr  at  all,  and  in  some  of  these  the  duodenum 
seems  to  replace  the  resophagus.  and  the  stomach  is  emptied  per  anum.  'J'he  ab- 
sence of  vomitinp:  in  these  exceptional  cases  is  probably  due  to  the  intensity  and 
rapidity  of  the  paralysis  of  the  stomach,  to  the  permeal)ility  of  the  ])ylorus,  and 
to  the  prevalence  of  anorexia  having  greatly  diminished  the  amount  of  ingesta. 
Tainful  and  excessively  acid  eructations  and  regurgitations  arc  also  observed. 
The  condition  of  the  uhdomen  should  be  examined  both  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  Vomiting;  when  the  results  obtained  by  percussion  and  balloltcmcnl,  while 
the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  repletion,  will  more  or  less  disappear  after  it  has 
emptied  itself,  and  may  then  be  reproduced  l)y  the  ingestion  of  liquid  or  solid 
sul)stances.  When  there  is  no  vomiting  the  diagnosis  is  ditlicult.  and  error  may 
easily  arise.  Excessive  frequency  of  vomiting  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  also 
a  cause  of  error,  l)y  reason  of  the  absence  of  obvious  abdominal  tumour. 

Duration. — Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  geuei'ally  very  slowly  produced,  and 
its  course  is  that  of  chronic  affections,  terminating  after  several  months  in  ca- 
chexia, the  result  of  inanition,  fever  not  manifesting  itself.  'J'he  disease  may  be 
cut  shorter  when  there  is  perforation  conse(|uent  on  ulceration,  or  when  the 
strength  has  become  exhausted  l>y  fruitless  vomiting. 

Prognosis. — Althouii-h  dilatation  of  the  stomach  must  be  regarded  as  incurable 
when  dependent  on  cancer  or  upon  an  almost  complete  olditeration  of  the  pylo- 
rus, it  may  disappear  when  it  has  arisen  from  a  purely  dynamic  cause,  or  when 
it  has  arisen  from  not  very  profound  lesions — always  supposing  that  it  has  not 
reached  its  extreme  degree. 

Treatment. — In  certain  cases  we  cannot  only  relieve  this  condition,  but  prevent 
its  recurrence.  AVhen  it  does  not  arise  from  a  mechanical  obstacle,  and  even  then 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  dilatation  is  produced  under  the  influence  of  dyspepsia — 
giving  to  the  term  dyspepsia  its  widest  signification,  as  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
turliauce  of  the  chemical  or  the  mechanical  action  of  the  stomach,  or  the  two 
actions  united.  This  being  the  case,  the  treatment  proper  for  dyspepsia  must 
be  put  into  force;  and  the  following  jiropositious  admit  of  special  application  to 
the  case  of  patients  menaced  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  1.  Alimentary 
substances  .should  be  taken  in  small  volume,  avoiding  all  that  are  indigestible 
and  flatulent.  2.  Slow  and  thorough  mastication  and  insalivation.  3.  Only 
small  ((uantities  of  fluid  to  be  drank,  and  that  of  a  tonic  character,  as  old  Bur- 
gundy. Madeira,  or  Sherry.  4.  A  sufficient  period  to  be  left  between  each  repast, 
and  all  physical  and  intellectual  labour  to  be  avoided  for  some  time  after.     5. 
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Stimulants  suited  to  excite  the  secretions  and  movements  of  the  stomach  (as 
mint  tea,  aniseed,  allvalis,  pepsin)  should  be  had  recourse  to,  but  not  abused.  A 
b'tter  infusion  to  be  habitually  taken,  such  as  calumba  or  quassia,  to  which  minute 
doses  of  tinct.  of  nux  vomica  may  be  added.  If  the  disease  is  once  formed,  the 
dietetic  precepts  must  be  rijjorously  enforced,  and  especially  as  regards  the  small 
amount  of  aliment  taken  at  a  time.  Any  articles  of  food  which  are  returned  by 
vomiting-  unchanged  must  be  suppressed,  and  others  sul)stituted.  The  paralysis 
of  the  stomach  may  be  combated  by  means  adapted  to  stimulate  muscular  con- 
tractility, as  strychnine  or  electricity,  and  by  others  which  oppose  mechanical 
obstacles  to  the  dilatation,  such  as  flannel  bandages,  compressive  belts,  and 
astringent  plasters. 

M.  liilliet  details  two  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own  notice.  The  first 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  aged  72,  who,  while  in  good  health,  was 
seized  with  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  There  were  acid  and  gaseous  regurgitations 
and  constipation,  but  no  vomitings.  The  abdomen  increased  in  size,  and  after 
seven  weeks'  duration  of  the  affection  a  tumour  was  recognized,  which  nearly 
filled  the  abdomen,  and  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  omentum.  At  the  au- 
topsy enormous  dilatation  was  found,  the  food  which  had  been  taken  for  weeks 
being  found  accumulated  in  the  stomach.  There  was  no  scirrhus,  but  a  simple 
ulcer  existed  on  the  level  of  the  pylorus.  The  second  patient  had  from  the  age 
of  twenty  been  a  great  and  rapid  eater,  and  the  subject  of  obstinate  dyspepsia. 
The  disease  to  which  he  succumbed  commenced  two  years  after  severe  hepatic 
congestion,  and  lasted  about  ten  and  a  half  months.  At  first  it  seemed  like  a 
gastritis ;  but  the  symptoms  of  dilatation  were  soon  sufficiently  marked  to  enalile 
the  diagnosis  to  be  made  during  life.  At  the  autopsy  there  was  found,  besides 
the  dilatation,  a  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  produced  by  vegetations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue,  the  result  probably  of  the 
cicatrization  of  a  simple  ulcer,  the  microscope  having  shown  the  absence  of  the 
characteristic  elements  of  cancer. — 3Ied.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Jan.  21,  1860,  from 
Gazette  Hehdomadaire,  1859,  Nos.  17,  18,  20. 

14.  Pathology  and  Tlierapeutics  of  Typhus  Fever. — The  No.  of  the  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal  for  Jan.  1860,  contains  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  Jos.  Bell,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary.  The  following 
are  his  concluding  propositions  : — 

1.  That  in  numerous  cases  of  typhus,  about  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  of 
the  attack,  the  impulse  and  systolic  sound  of  the  heart  become  feeble  and  ulti- 
mately imperceptible. 

2.  That  these  symptoms  indicate  a  morbid  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  especially  in  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle. 

3.  That  this  alteration  resembles  the  usual  changes  which  result  from  conges- 
tion and  inflammation  of  muscular  structure. 

4.  That  the  nature  of  this  pathological  change  requires  further  examination 
and  research,  because  the  evidences  on  which  the  doctrine  of  its  non-inflamma- 
tory origin  rest,  are  not  conclusive ;  the  circumstances  on  which  Louis  and 
Stokes  have  placed  reliance  being  not  uniformly  present. 

5.  That  the  beneficial  influence  of  stimulants  does  not  prove  the  non-inflam- 
matory nature  of  the  morbid  change,  because,  in  asthenic  inflammation,  a  stimu- 
lating treatment  is  always  necessary. 

6.  That  whether  or  not  the  pathological  alteration  be  owing  to  inflammation, 
the  softening  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  special  secondary  effects  of  typhus. 

7.  That  the  proper  treatment  is  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  by  stimu- 
lants. 

8.  That  in  cases  of  cerebral  and  pulmonary  disturbance  arising  in  connection 
with  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  softening,  a  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  is  indi- 
cated. 

9.  That  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  physical  symptoms  diagnostic  of  soft- 
ened  heart,  may  be  relied  on  as  affording  trustworthy  evidence,  by  which  the 
sthenic  or  asthenic  nature  of  these  cerebral  and  pulmonary  aSiections  can  be 
determined. 

From  these  propositions  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
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physirian  to  ilovoto  the  strictest  attention  to  tlie  action  of  the  heart,  especially 
a-s  regards  its  impulse  and  sounds,  throuijhout  tlie  course  of  every  case  of  typhus. 

l.*).  K/ioloiji/  and  Trvatnuvt  of  I'l  ri/aiu'/is. — Dr.  IIahkksiion  rend  a  paper  on 
this  suliject  i>efore  the  Hovai  .Medical  and  (Miirurfrical  Society,  Decenilier  KJ. 
is,')".!.  The  autlior  first  alluded  to  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
disease  as  a  jruide  to  riirht  treatment,  and  to  the  importance  of  considerinj^  local 
diseiuse  as  connected  with  a  constitutional  or  g'eneral  orii,MU.  In  reference  to 
l)eritouitis,  he  remarked  that  although  written  and  sjtokeu  of  as  an  idiopathic 
disease,  we  did  not  lind  any  proof  that  the  malady  really  existed  in  that  character. 
An  analysis  of  the  records  of  'M;)'l  inspections  after  death  at  (luy's  Hospital, 
and  extending  over  a  ])eriod  of  25  years,  was  brought  forward  as  conlirmiufj  this 
.statement,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  general  plans  of  treatment,  f)!)!  were 
instances  of  ])eritonitis,  and  they  were  divided— Mrst,  into  those  in  which  the 
disease  is  set  up  liy  mischief  e.xtt-nding  to  the  ])eritoneuni  fron\  without,  as  from 
adjoining  viscera,  injury,  or  ]n'rforation  ;  secondly,  those  which  might  he  called 
Wood-diseases,  ci>nnected  with  all)uminuria.  with  ])y;emia.  or  puerperal  fever,  or 
orysii)clas;  and  thirdly,  those  in  which  general  nutritive  change  in  the  system 
is  followed  hy  acute  or  chronic  i)eritonitis,  as  in  struma  or  cancer,  or  after  con- 
tinued hypenemia  of  the  capillaries  of  the  serous  membrane,  as  in  disease  of  the 
liver  or  heart,  where  very  slight  exciting  cause  sullices  to  produce  acute  mis- 
chief. Of  the  first  division,  there  were  2()6  instances,  and  102  of  these  arose 
frtuu  internal  or  external  hernia,  or  mechanical  obstructions,  and  in  19  of  the 
internal  kind.  Reference  was  made  to  the  mode  in  which  the  extreme  tension 
of  the  intestine  leads  to  intense  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  diphtheritic 
inflammation,  and  ulceration  in  the  direction  of  greatest  tension,  leading  to  per- 
foration in  many  cases.  DiHerent  modes  of  treatment  that  have  been  used  were 
referred  to.  and  the  use  of  ojiium  alone  advocated ;  the  addition  of  calomel,  as 
tending  to  increase  the  change  of  the  mucous  membrane  just  mentioned,  without 
any  corresponding  benefit,  should  preclude  its  use.  85  were  injuries  or  opera- 
tions directly  afi'ectiug  the  serous  membrane,  and  in  14  had  followed  tapping; 
many  injuries  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  proving  fatal  in  a  very  short  time  ;  this 
number  was  lower  than  mig-ht  be  expected.  The  value  of  rest  and  of  opium  in 
all  these  cases  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Stokes  and  Dr.  Graves  in  the  treatment 
of  perforation,  was  dwelt  upon,  as  well  as  the  injury  that  would  result  from  mer- 
cury in  tending  to  prevent  localization  of  the  mischief  and  increased  depression. 
5G  were  perforation  of  the  intestine;  10  from  hernia,  9  from  the  appendix  cicci, 
2  from  the  cajcum.  4  from  cancerous  disease  of  the  colon,  9  from  disease  of  the 
stomach,  1.5  from  typhoid  disease  of  the  ileum,  4  from  struma,  2  from  ovarian 
adhesions,  and  1  from  cancerous  disease  of  the  vagina.  In  5  other  cases  of  fever, 
peritonitis  had  resulted,  in  two  of  which  the  perforation  was  not  complete ;  1  was 
of  doubtful  character,  for  the  ulceration  of  the  ileum  was  slight,  and  phthisis 
was  also  present.  In  19  cases  fecal  abscess  had  taken  place.  In  42  cases  the 
peritonitis  was  caused  by  extension  of  disease  from  the  bladder,  uterus,  or  pelvic 
viscera;  thus,  10  from  lithotomy,  6  from  ovarian  disease,  and  14  from  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  cystitis,  or  stricture.  In  11  cases,  disease  of  the  liver  or  gall- 
bladder had  led  to  direct  extension  of  disease  to  the  serous  membrane,  and  in  3 
other  cases  it  followed  acute  inflammatory  disease  of  the  colon,  and  from  disease 
of  the  cajcum,  not  previously  mentioned  in  three  instances.  Thus  2G1  cases  from 
the  501  were  produced  by  disease  not  commencing  in  the  serous  membrane,  but 
propagated  to  it  from  adjoining  parts;  and  the  author  stated  that  in  each  of 
these  instances,  as  far  as  medicinal  treatment  could  be  of  service,  he  believed 
that  the  plan  suggested  by  Drs.  Stokes  and  Graves  in  instances  of  perforation 
of  the  stomach  was  of  the  greatest  value,  in  promoting  rest  to  the  intestines,  the 
localization  of  the  mischief,  and  the  acceleration  of  reparative  changes  ;  in  many 
instances  the  local  depletion  and  the  external  application  of  anodyne  remedies 
might  be  combined  with  advantage ;  but  that  mercury,  in  the  form  of  gray  pow- 
der or  calomel  with  opium,  w-as  injurious  rather  than  otherwise,  as  tending  to 
prevent  adhesions,  exciting  action  from  the  bowels,  or  rendering  their  contents 
more  fluid,  and  increasing  the  depressing  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  nervous 
system.     The  second  class  of  cases  consisted  of  those  in  which  peritonitis  was 
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set  up  by  a  changed  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  alljuminuria,  pyiemia,  etc. 
Sixty-three  instances  were  connected  with  Bright's  disease,  and  in  nearly  all  of 
an  acute  kind.  It  was  stated  that  the  peritoneum  was  rarely  the  only  serous 
meml)rane  affected.  The  treatment  of  the  general  disease  was  regarded  as  best 
calculated  to  remove  the  affection,  assisted  sometimes  by  counter-irritants;  but 
that  the  ready  salivation  produced  by  mercurials  did  not  afford  corresponding 
benefits.  Ten  were  puerperal  in  their  origin  ;  in  13  pyaemia  following  operations, 
local  suppuration;  and  5  others  were  with  erysipelas.  Instances  were  alluded 
to  in  which  serous  membranes  became  simultaneously  affected,  perhaps  pyajmic, 
or  rheumatic,  or  from  renal  disease ;  and  3  of  these  were  mentioned,  one  where 
peritonitis  was  connected  with  pericarditis  and  pleurisy,  a  second  with  pneu- 
monia and  dysentery,  and  a  third  with  pericarditis,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  obscure 
renal  mischief.  As  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  it  was  regarded  that  the 
local  affection  must  be  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  treatment,  and  that 
local  depletion  and  mercurial  preparations  would  not  promote  the  cure  in  such 
instances.  The  third  class  of  peritonitis  were  those  connected  with  general  nu- 
tritive changes,  as  cancer,  struma,  etc.,  or  where,  with  continued  hyperemia  of 
the  peritoneal  capillaries  in  cirrhosis,  or  heart  disease,  a  very  slight  exciting 
cause  suffices  to  produce  acute  disease.  70  cases  rose  with  struma,  22  acute 
and  48  chronic  and  acute.  The  varieties  of  the  strumous  form  of  disease  were 
mentioned,  leading  sometimes  to  serous  effusions,  to  general  adhesions,  to  per- 
foration, or  fecal  abscess.  The  ages  were  stated  not  to  be  limited  to  early  life, 
many  occurring  between  30  and  40  years  of  age.  It  was  urged  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  same  general  rules  of  treatment  should  be  observed  as  in  ordinary 
strumous  disease,  sometimes  assisted  by  counter-irritants,  very  cautious  local 
depletion,  anodyne  applications  and  opium ;  but  the  avoidance  of  purgatives  and 
of  mercurial  preparations  was  recommended.  40  instances  of  peritonitis  with 
cancer,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  next  referred  to,  9  in  males,  and 
31  in  females.  In  men,  glandular  organs  were  generally  affected ;  and,  in  women, 
the  ovaries  or  uterus ;  but,  in  20  instances,  the  disease  consisted  of  tubercles 
upon  the  peritoneum,  generally  with  dropsical  effusion  ;  19  of  these  were  women, 
and  1  a  man ;  the  average  age  of  the  former  .^2,  and  evidently  coming  on  after 
the  cessation  of  ovarian  functional  activity.  The  inutility  of  diuretics,  and  the 
inadvisability  of  depressing  measures,  as  mercurials,  were  spoken  of;  and  it  was 
stated,  that  paracentesis  was  often  followed  by  increased  effusion  of  lymph,  and 
the  best  treatment  consisted  in  sustaining  the  ebbing  powers  of  life  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  The  last  cases  were  those  of  peritonitis  associated  with 
hepatic  or  heart  disease.  In  32  of  this  hepatic  complication,  14  were  chronic, 
12  acute,  and  6  acute  and  chronic.  .5  had  been  previously  referred  to  as  ren- 
dered acute  by  tapping.  In  some  instances  pneumonia  was  present,  and  slight 
exposures  to  cold  and  wet  evidently  sufficed  to  induce  acute  changes.  The  de- 
generative arterial  changes  often  found  with  cirrhosis  were  mentioned,  and  that 
this  chronic  state  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  the  acute  disease. 
It  was  stated  that,  in  early  cirrhosis,  the  usual  treatment  of  peritonitis  by  calo- 
mel and  opium  was  more  serviceable  than  any  other  form  of  peritoneal  disease, 
on  account  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  mercurials  on  the  glandular  organs  of  the 
abdomen ;  but  that  even  here  it  was  not  necessary  to  produce  salivation  to  en- 
sure the  beneficial  effects.  9  cases  were  connected  with  heart  disease.  The 
general  causes  of  peritonitis  were : — 

From  hernia  (19  being  internal) 102 

"      injuries ;  operations,  as  tapping,  etc. 35 

"      perforations  of  stomach,  ileum,  caecum,  appendix,  colon,  etc.  (other 

13  included  under  hernia,  etc.)       .......  43 

And  leading  to  fecal  abscess  (2  otherwise  mentioned)  ...  17 

"      ulceration,  with/euer,  without  perforation         .....  5 

"      diseaseof  the  bladder  or  pelvic  viscera;  operations,  as  lithotomy,  etc.  42 

"      abscess  of  the  liver,  gall-stone,  etc 11 

"      acute  disease  of  the  colon 3 

"      other  disease  of  the  caecum 3 

261 
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From  Briirlit's  disonso C.'? 

j)y:i'ini;i.  imcrporiil  IVver,  eto.     ........  ;U 

si  ruinous  ilisi'iiso        ..........  To 

cauct'r  (l"J  lii'l'oro  inentiom>d) 4(t 

hopatic  (li.si'iuse  (iiml  ;")  acute,  IVoni  lappinir)      .         ....  '21 

lu'art  disease '.• 

240 

'I'he  author  concluded  with  the  followinfr  propositions:  1st.  That  peritonitis 
is  never  idiopathic  in  its  origin,  and  tlial  we  do  not  lind  any  such  instance  as 
acute  disease  of  the  peritoneum  eominir  on  from  mere  exposure  to  cohl ;  in  such 
case,  the  cohl  tends  to  rendt  r  acute  an  already  existinj^  niorhid  state.  'Jd.  Thai 
the  consideration  of  the  oriirin  of  the  disease,  either  in  a  local  or  peneral  source, 
is  the  best  puide  to  treatment ;  whether — first,  from  extensit)n  of  disease  from 
adjoining  viscera,  as  the  ovaries,  bladder,  intestines,  perforations,  or  injuries; 
secondly,  from  Idood  chanjres,  as  occur  in  albuminuria,  pyaemia,  or  erysipelas; 
and  thirdly,  from  almost  imperceptible  changes,  or  deficiencies,  in  general  health, 
as  in  struma,  or  cancer,  or  climacteric  changes,  or  as  a  consecpience  of  the 
hvpera'mia  of  cirrhosis,  or  heart  disease.  3d.  That,  in  the  first  form,  perfect 
rest,  the  avoidance  of  food  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  .Stokes,  in  jiroducing  rest  to  the  intestinal  canal  and  peristaltic 
action,  and  diminishing  the  collai)se  and  prostration  consequent  on  the  disease 
— ct>nstitute  the  l)est  mode  of  treatment;  using,  as  far  as  need  be,  other  means, 
as  anodyne  applications,  local  depleti(m ;  and,  in  many  instances,  also  seeking  to 
remove'the  exciting  cause,  as  in  cystic  disease,  etc.  4th.  That  where  peritonitis 
is  a  symptom  of  blood  change,  as  Bright's  disease,  pya,'mia,  etc.,  it  may  be  best 
relieved  liy  the  treatment  of  the  ]>rimary  disease;  but  that  here  opium  is  some- 
times of  great  value,  and  more  effective  without  mercurial  combination.  5th. 
That  in  the  treatment  of  the  third  class,  the  consideration  of  the  cause  is  also 
our  best  guide  ;  that  strumous  and  cancerous  disease  should  be  regarded  in  their 
general  relations  ;  and  in  those  connected  with  hepatic  disease,  the  rememl)rancc 
of  the  condition  prior  to  the  supervention  of  the  peritonitis  should  prevent  us 
from  using  means  calculated  to  increase  the  primary  mischief;  and  that  any 
benefit  due  to  mercurial  action  may  be  attained  without  mercurial  salivation. 
Gth.  That,  in  general,  the  benefit  ascribed  to  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  peri- 
tonitis is  not  established,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  correctly  attributed  to  the  opium 
with  which  it  is  combined. 

Dr.  CoPLA.xD  said  that  the  statement  of  Dr.  Habershon  could  not  be  disputed, 
that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  peritonitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
was  a  consecutive,  and  not  an  idiopathic  disease.  In  many  cases,  however,  met 
with  in  children,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  what  was  the  more  immediate  dis- 
ease. It  often  arose  from  disorder  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane,  from  con- 
secutive disease  of  the  glands,  especially  the  lacteal  glands.  In  many  of  these 
instances  the  peritonitis  was  coexistent  with  tubercular  inflammation  of  other 
serous  membranes,  as  of  the  brain  and  pleura.  The  author's  treatment  appeared 
to  be  correct  as  far  as  it  went.  In  the  majority  of  cases  salivation  should  be 
avoided,  but  there  were  some  cases  in  which  it  was  recjuired.  The  author  had  over- 
looked a  variety  of  medicines  which  were  useful  in  cases  of  peritonitis  consequent 
upon  blood-contamination,  especially  the  external  application  of  turpentine  by 
stupes  or  embrocations,  which  might  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  opium  treatment. 
In  puerperal  diseases  scarcely  a  case  could  bo  successfully  treated  without  the 
use  of  opium  and  the  external  application  of  turpentine.  The  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  paper  were  the  statistics  ;  as  to  the  causation  of  the  disease  there 
■was  nothing  new  developed ;  and  in  regard  to  treatment  the  paper  was  very 
deficient. 

Mr.  Pollock  said  that  most  surgeons  would  agree  with  Dr.  Habershon  that, 
in  cases  of  actual  rupture  of  the  intestine,  mercury  was  worse  than  useless,  and 
opium  was  the  only  treatment  that  could  be  adopted.  In  cases,  however,  where 
slight  bruises  of  the  abdominal  wall  were  followed  by  peritoneal  inflammation, 
producing  constipation,  mercury,  with  the  addition  of  local  or  general  depletion, 
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was  often  the  surgeon's  shoot-anchor.  lie  remembcrofl  the  case  of  iin  old  cfontle- 
man  who  was  accidentally  bruised  in  the  abdomen  while  in  bed,  and  who  found  his 
bowels  in  a  state  of  discomfort  for  a  few  days.  About  a  fortnight  after  consti- 
pation had  set  in  he  (Mr.  Pollock)  saw  the  ])atient.  There  was  distinct  tender- 
ness, and  a  solid  mass  on  one  side  of  the  umbilicus  extending  towards  the  i)elvis. 
and  it  was  concluded  that  there  was  a  portion  of  intestine  fastened  together  by 
the  effects  of  inflammation,  and  not  from  any  ru])tnre.  On  the  twcnty-eightb 
day  the  symptoms  had  very  much  subsided,  and  the  pain  in  tlie  abdomtm  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  During  the  whole  period  he  had  been  taking  mer- 
cury to  a  small  extent,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  the  bowels  acted  for  the 
first  time.  That,  he  thought,  was  a  well-marked  instance  of  success  resulting 
from  mercurial  treatment  with  very  little  opium.  In  another  case,  occurring  in 
a  boy  who  was  kicked  by  a  companion,  the  mercury  did  not  produce  any  marked 
eflect  till  the  boy  was  fully  under  its  influence,  lie  thought  the  author  had  not 
sufficiently  distinguished  the  cases  where  mercury  was  injurious  and  where  it 
was  beneficial.  He  would  ask  whether  Dr.  Habershon.  in  cases  of  obstruction 
of  the  bowel,  particularly  the  large  intestine,  had  found  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  intestines  give  way  before  the  mucous  coat  ?  It  was,  ho  thought,  of  import- 
ance not  to  delay  too  long  the  opening  of  the  large  bowel  when  constipation  had 
taken  place  from  any  cause  situated  in  the  ascending  or  descending  colon.  He 
had  sometimes  seen  rupture  of  the  peritoneum  before  the  mucous  membrane  had 
given  way. — Med.  Times  ami  Gaz.,  Dec.  24,  18.t9. 

16.  The  Importance  of  Free  Respiration  in  Certain  States  of  the  Brain. — 
Mr.  Chas.  Hunter  read  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Western 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (Jan.  20, 1860).  The  necessity  of  attention  to  the 
respiration  was  considered  chiefly  of  value :  1.  In  coma,  from  injury  or  disease, 
sanguineous  or  serous.  2.  In  narcotism  of  the  brain.  3.  In  epilepsy.  4.  In 
certain  functional  cerebral  derangements,  where  a  tendency  to  headache  and 
lethargy  exist.  The  strictly  anatomical  connection  of  the  lungs  with  the  brain 
having  been  alluded  to,  it  was  shown  how,  pathologically,  disease  of  either  of 
these  organs  might  kill  by  its  effects  upon  the  other.  1.  Cases  of  coma  from 
cerebral  injury  and  apoplexy  were  then  cited,  illustrating  how  death  generally 
took  place  by  apncea;  the  practical  point,  therefore,  indicated  was,  that  life 
might  not  only  be  prolonged,  but  saved,  by  attention  to  the  respiration,  even  in 
cases  apparently  the  most  hopeless.  2.  In  narcotism  :  the  greater  the  insensi- 
bility in  narcotic  coma  the  more  the  respiration  is  affected ;  the  more,  therefore. 
it  requires  to  be  watched.  Coma  and  narcotism  both  kill  l)y  the  lungs ;  but 
several  points  of  difference  were  shown  to  exist  between  the  apncea  of  coma  and 
that  of  narcotism.  In  the  apncea  of  coma  death  is  not  generally  (or  at  all  events 
primarily)  due  to  cessation  of  respiratory  action,  i.  e.  muscular  paralysis ;  but  to 
lung  paralysis,  evinced  by  extreme  and  rapid  congestion  of  the  lungs,  accompa- 
nied by  rapid  effusion  into  the  pulmonary  air-cells  and  bronchial  tubes.  The 
death  is  apncea  by  effusion,  unless  it  can  be  warded  off.  The  treatment  for  the 
apncfia  of  coma  is'venesection  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  prevent 
its  further  formation  ;  but  more  especially  important  is  the  prone  position  (the 
prenopncea  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall),  by  which  an  enormous  amount  of  bronchial 
effusion  may  be  got  rid  of.  Without  the  prone  position  the  bronchial  effusion 
may  so  accumulate,  that  the  patient  with  coma  may,  in  reality,  die  of  narcotism 
from  non-eliminated  carbonic  acid  gas.  Artificial  respiration  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. A  case  of  apoplexy  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  one  of  compression 
from  injury,  were  related,  in  which  no  muscular  paralysis  existed.  In  the  apncea 
of  narcotism,  there  is  neither  the  rapid  effusion,  nor  the  great  congestion  of 
coma;  but  if  death  ensues,  it  is  chiefly  from  musculo-rcspiratory  paralysis.  The 
pulmonary  congestion  is  less  than  in  cases  of  coma,  for  the  narcotic  influence 
diminishes  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  cardiac  pulsation,  which  are  unre- 
strained in  coma.  In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  apncea  venesection  is  not  neces- 
sary;  nor  is  prenopncea,  to  remove  effusion ;  but  it  is  especially  necessary  for  a 
different  reason,  viz..  lingual  paralysis.  Artificial  respiration  is  here  invaluable  ;. 
if  emploj-ed,  however,  without  attention  to  the  tongue,  it  may  be  useless.  3.  In. 
epilepsy :  the  normal  state  of  the  respiration  is  a  point  in  the  etiology  of  this 
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disonso  ro(|iiirinir,  in  Mr.  Ilunt(>r's  ojtiiiiim,  (•arcriii  considomticin.  Many  rpilop- 
tii's  liavo  a  sliallow.  contractod.  and  vcrv  rt'chly-aclinuf  chrst,  wiiicli  predisposes 
lt>.  and  miisl  keep  up,  the  epilejitic  lendeney.  Several  jiatients  were  alluded  to 
whose  respirations  weri'  not  oidy  very  limited  in  amount,  luit  in  nundier  also, 
lieinir  Iff^s  than  one  to  four  cardiac  ])ulsations.  'I'liis  feeble  luiiij-action  acts 
injuriously  to  the  e|)ileptic  in  a  twofold  way;  it  t(>nds  to  retain  carltonic  acid  in 
the  Itlood  (to  which  <ras  many  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  epilei)ti(^  besides 
the  seizure  seems  attrilmtalde),  and  also  prevents  the  lunirs  actin;:;  freely  as 
diverticula  to  the  cerei»ral  circulation.  1.  Amon;;-  the  functional  cerebral  de- 
riinirements  were  mentioned  hea<la(die  and  letharLry,  which  free  respiration  in  the 
open  air  would  often  remove;  also  cases  in  which  the  res|)iralion  woidd  some- 
times, without  any  warniufr,  become  extremely  diflicult  (as  if  from  sudden  depri- 
vation of  lUM'vous  ii\lluence).  In  such  cases,  fresh  air,  the  iidialation  of  ether 
and  ammonia,  dee])  inspirations,  forced  (if  th(>  ])atient  can  olVect.  them),  assisted 
if  not,  ai)])ear  to  the  author  indicative  and  jiroductivc  of  great  benefit  in  these 
conditions. — Med.  Times  and  6'az.,  Feb.  Is,  IKGO. 

17.  On  S/rrlor.  and  cm  the  Variiing  CiDtdilions  upon  irh/'cJi  it  is  Dependent  ; 
uiith  the  Treattnod  neressarj/ far  its  Relief. — Mr.  li.  L.  Bowi-ks  read  before  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurfrical  Society  (.January  2t,  iSOd)  sonui  very  interesting 
observations  on  this  subject.  Jle  commenced  by  stating  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  he  had  found,  from  experiment,  that  slertor  arose  from  ww.  of  three 
conditions:  1st,  from  paralysis  of  the  velum  jjalati;  2d,  from  the  jjaralyzed 
tongue  lolling  back  in  the  throat;  Hd,  from  the  presence  of  mucus  in  tlie  ])ha- 
rynx  anil  air-passages.  His  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  subject  when 
a.ssisting  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in  elucidating  the  subject  of  artificial  respiration  on 
the  dead  body.  It  was  found  that  the  i)osition  of  the  l)ody  invarialily  influenced 
the  relations  of  the  tongue,  namely,  that  in  the  prone  position  it  fell  forwards 
and  away  from  the  pharynx;  whereas,  when  the  body  was  supine,  it  fell  back 
towards  the  jjharynx,  and  would  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  air 
into  or  out  cd'  the  trachea.  It  was  also  observed  that  mucus  or  fluid  ejected 
from  the  stomach  tended  to  drain  away  in  the  prone  position,  and  to  remain  in 
the  back  of  the  pharynx  in  the  supine;  and  this  would  greatly  increase  the 
danger  of  apnoea  in  the  latter.  The  author  stated  that,  in  November,  1857.  he 
was  called  to  a  case  of  apoplexy,  in  which  coma  and  stertorous  breatliing  had 
persisted  for  some  hours.  Ihe  patient  was  wholly  unconscious  and  uninfluenced 
Ijy  external  impressions,  and  the  pupils  were  contracted  and  immovaide.  Whilst 
watching  the  case,  some  fluid  was  ejected  from  the  stomach,  vvhi(di  lodged  in  the 
pharynx,  and  v.'onld  have  caused  dtnith  by  suffocation  had  not  the  patient  been 
(juickly  turned  on  her  side,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  draiti  away.  In  this  position 
the  stcrtor  entirely  ceased,  but  on  resuming  the  supine  position  it  returned  as 
loudly  as  before.  The  experiment  of  change  of  posture  was  tried  several  times, 
and  always  with  the  same  result ;  and,  what  was  equally  remarkable,  the  general 
symptoms  were  greatly  modified  after  the  lateral  position  had  been  maintained 
for  a  few  minutes ;  the  pulse  became  calmer,  the  skin  cooler  and  less  bedewed 
with  moisture,  the  eye  sensible  to  the  touch  ;  and  the  general  sensation  returned 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  evinced  signs  of  discomfort  at  the  removal  of 
a  mustard  poultice.  In  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  which  stertorous  breathing  had 
supervened,  the  moment  the  lateral  position  was  assumed  the  stertor  ceased,  and 
the  patient  very  soon  became  conscious,  and  recovered.  Other  cases  were  re- 
lated, all  of  which  tended,  with  the  foregoing,  to  demonstrate :  1st,  that  the 
paralyzed  tongue  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  cause  even  death  by  suffo- 
cation ;  2d,  that  stertor  arises  from  the  tongue  falling  back  in  the  supine  position 
of  the  body,  so  offering  a  serious  impediment  to  the  respiration  ;  3d,  that  mucus 
(another  respiratory  impediment)  drains  away  when  the  patient  is  placed  on 
the  side ;  and  4th,  that  great  improvement  of  the  general  symptoms  follows  the 
establishment  of  easy  breathing  in  the  lateral  position.  The  anatomy  of  the 
parts  was  then  referred  to ;  and  it  was  shown  that  the  pharynx,  having  only  a 
fixed  boundary  posteriorly,  may  have  its  capacity  materially  altered  by  the  ever- 
varying  positions  of  its  sides,  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tongue,  and  the  larynx. 
With  lie  closed  mouth,  the  tongue  cannot,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  reach  the 
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back  of  the  pharynx,  as  it  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw;  but 
when  the  jaw  drops,  the  symphysis  describes  the  arc  of  a  cirek',  and  approaches 
very  nearly  to  the  spine,  thus  allowing  the  tongue  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
])osterior  wall  uf  the  ])harynx.  Diagrams  of  some  dissections  were  shown,  to 
illustrate  the  ])osition  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis  in  tlie  various  positions  of  the 
jaw  and  of  the  body.  If  the  chin  be  ))ent  upon  the  sternum  by  raising  the  head  with 
pillows,  the  tongue  will  lie  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  pharynx,  even  if  the 
mouth  be  closed.  Stertor  was  divided  by  the  author  into  the  three  following 
varieties :  1st.  Palatine  stertor.  In  this,  if  the  mouth  be  closed,  the  soft  palate 
is  pushed  upwards  and  backwards  by  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  thus  narrows 
the  opening-  between  the  palate  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  If  the 
mouth  be  open,  the  velum  palati  drops  upon  the  tongue,  and  vibrates  as  the  air 
rushes  between  it  and  the  tongue.  2d.  Pharyngeal  stertor,  which  is  the  most 
frequent  in  apoplexy,  and  by  far  the  most  dangerous.  This  variety  depends 
upon  the  base  of  the  tongue  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx,  and  acting  as  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  passage  of  air ',  it  occurs  when  the  mouth  is  wide 
open,  and  is  a  harsher  and  sharper  noise  than  either  of  the  other  varieties.  3d. 
Mucous  stertor,  which  depends  upon  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial 
tubes ;  it  may  exist  alone,  or  in  combination  with  either  of  the  preceding  varie- 
ties. A  case  was  related,  to  show  that  j^ahitine  stertor,  with  closure  of  the 
mouth,  may  accompany  deep  coma ;  but  it  was  considered  that  it  was  the  rule 
for  persons  in  deep  coma  to  breathe  through  the  mouth,  and  for  this  reason  : 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  being  paralyzed,  the  jaw  drops  and  opens  the  mouth ; 
whereas,  the  dilators  of  the  nose,  being  also  paralyzed,  the  ate  nasi  are  forcibly 
drawn  by  the  in-going  air  towards  the  column  of  the  nose,  and  thus  close  the 
orifice  of  the  narcs  altogether.  With  reference  to  the  importance  of  stertor,  the 
author  remarked  that  the  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  as 
it  tends  to  retard  the  flow  ofblood  through  the  veins,  might  very  possibly  be  the 
first  step  towards  death  in  cases  of  apoplexy  with  degeneration  of  bloodvessels, 
or  fracture  with  laceration  of  the  sinuses  or  vessels  of  the  brain ;  for  the  blood 
would  make  its  way,  where  there  was  least  resistance,  through  the  wounded  or 
ruptured  vessel.  If,  however,  there  were  no  obstruction  in  its  natural  course,  it 
would  more  proliably  follow  that,  than  turn  aside  through  an  opening,  in  which 
perhaps  a  coagulum  had  already  formed.  Besides  the  ultimate  dangers  which 
might  result  from  a  persistence  of  stertor  in  apoplectic  and  similar  conditions, 
the  more  immediate  dangers  of  the  supine  position  were  pointed  out — e.  g.,  1st. 
Fluids  or  other  foreign  matters  making  their  way  into  the  larynx  from  the  mouth 
or  stomach.  2d.  The  falling  back  of  the  tongue,  causing  sudden  and  complete 
apnoea,  which  may  occur  in  all  cases  of  paralysis,  whether  from  syncope,  apo- 
plexy, concussion  of  the  brain,  chloroform  poisoning,  suffocation  from  carbonic 
acid  or  drowning;  for  if  a  disaster  arise  from  any  of  the  above  conditions,  the 
patient  is  almost  invariably  laid  flat  on  the  back.  The  paper  was  concluded  by 
the  relation  of  a  case,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Chester,  of  profound  coma  supervening 
upon  several  severe  attacks  of  epilepsy,  following  each  other  in  quick  succession. 
When  the  patient  was  seen,  the  pupils  were  contracted  and  insensible  ;  the  pulse 
small,  weak,  and  irregular ;  the  surface  pale,  with  cold,  clammy  perspiration ; 
breathing  irregular,  slow,  and  extremely  laborious.  The  stertor  was  very  marked ; 
very  little  air  seemed  to  enter  the  lungs ;  the  cheeks  were  puffed  out  during 
expiration.  The  patient  was  placed  well  over  on  his  side.  There  was  an  imme- 
diate flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouthnfollowed  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  sanio- 
mucous  fluid.  The  breathing  instantly  became  more  free,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  all  stertor  had  ceased.  The  other  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and  in  an 
hour's  time,  the  bowels  having  been  acted  on  by  croton-oil.  there  was  a  partial 
return  to  consciousness,  and  the  next  day  the  patient  was  walking  about  the 
wards  of  the  asylum. 

18.  Sugar  in  the  Urine. — M.  Hexry  Musset  states  that  "  sugar  in  the  urine 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  diabetes.  One  may  pass  sugar  with 
the  urine,  and  yet  enjoy  ])erfect  health.  Dr.  Blot  has  shown  that  sugar  exists 
normally  in  the  urine  of  all  women  during  parturition,  of  nurses,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  women  during  pregnancy.      Dr.  Leudet  has  shown  in  paraplegic 
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pationts  lliat  tlioro  is  a  couslftnt  relation  holwoon  llic  ap]>oanvnco  of  tho  norvoiis 
coreliral  accidciils  and  tlic  frlycosuria.  I>r.  Itzifisohn  n-lalcs  a  rcniarkal)!^  case 
of  Iramnalic  diubotos.  occuninir  in  a  l)laoksmith  who  liad  iTccivcd  a  Idow  on  tho 
toj)  of  tho  head.  Dr.  Todil  has  also  tifivcn  a  case  of  dialx'lcs  which  was  oltscrvod 
in  a  woman  ai'tor  slio  liad  iTrcivi'd  a  Idow  on  llie  lioad.  Trout  oliscrved  suyar 
in  (ho  urino  ot'ilyspoplios  ami  ajrod  jjorsons.  and  Dr.  (Jooldon  in  ohihlron  (hirinii 
dontition.  Thus,  tlu>n.  tlioro  aro  nuniorous  oiroumstancos,  ])hysiolo<rioal  and 
])rttholoji;ical,  whi<  h,  diroctiy  or  indirootly,  concnr  in  tho  formation  of  suf^ar  in 
tho  ooonomy.  (^an  wo  now,  with  IM.  Mialho,  o.\]»lain  tho  prosonoo  of  tho  siij-ar 
in  tho  urino,  l>y  tho  jjroator  or  loss  alcalinity  of  tho  l)loo(l,  whi(di  in  tho  latter 
case  cannot  transform  the  ijlucoso- — tho  ■;liieoso  (hen  liecomin^  a  foroif;ii  matter 
in  the  liody,  and  so  dischari;-ed  by  the  kidneys?  Or.  with  M.  Hoiudiardat,  shall 
we  oxjilain  tho  •glycosuria  by  sujiposin^''  the  ])rosonco  of  some  ])eeuliar  ])rinei])le, 
which  has  an  action  on  starcdi  like  that  of  diastasis?  'riien.  anain.  wo  have  tlu! 
explanation,  resultinj;^  from  discovery  of  tho  •rlycoponic  function  of  tho  liver  by 
M.  Hernard,  viz.,  that  tho  function  oH  this  orj^an  is  impeded,  and  the  su^nir  thrown 
into  tho  general  circulation.  AV'hen.  however,  we  consider,  that  in  everybody 
there  are  ])roducts  whicli  are  returned  by  (ho  lym])hatics  into  the  fjeneral  circru- 
lation;  that  (he  transformation  of  starch  <roos  on  normally  in  the  intestines;  and 
that  it  is  accomplished  even  in  the  mouth  under  the  influence  of  the  salivary 
diastasis  ;  and  if,  moreover,  we  recollect— that  jrlycosuria  accom])anies  dentition, 
dyspepsia,  certain  cerebral  disturbances,  that  it  may  be  caused  by  irritation  of 
the  brain  at  the  origin  of  the  eiohth  ])air  of  nerves;  that  it  exists  in  j)rognant 
and  i>arturioDt  women  and  nurses — aro  we  not  naturally  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  diabetes  is  a  neurosis  troul)lin<i-  (he  liarmouy  of  the  assimilating'  func- 
tions?"— Med.  Times  and  Gar..,  Dec.  10,  from  IJ  U)iion  M6d. 

19.  Action  of  Iodide  of  Potassitim  on  Plilhisis. — Dr.  II.  P.  (JoTTOxgives  {Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec.  24,  IS')!))  the  results  of  his  experiments  wi(h  (his  article 
on  twenty-five  patients  taken  indiscriminately  from  those  who  came  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption,  Erompton. 

'•  I'hc  iodide  was  administered  in  doses  varying  from  five  to  seven  grains,  twice, 
and  in  some  instances,  three  times  a  day.  simply  dissolved  in  pimenta-water. 
The  cases  consisted  of  thirteen  males  and  twelve  females,  (heir  respective  ages 
varying  from  Itj  to  44,  the  majority  being  about  midway  between  the  two.  In 
eleven,  the  disease  was  in  its  first  stage ;  in  two,  softening  had  commenced ;  and 
in  twelve,  there  was  unmistakable  evidence  of  more  or  less  pulmonary  excava- 
tion. The  medicine  was  continued,  according  to  its  effects,  from  a  period  vary- 
ing from  three  to  ten  weeks.  Whenever  it  seemed,  after  having  been  taken  for 
four  weeks,  to  be  producing  little  or  no  good,  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  such  patient  under  other  treatment  carefully  observed. 

"In  two  instances,  headache  was  complained  of;  in  six,  there  was  more  or 
less  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  or  loss  of  appetite;  and  in  three  cases,  haemoptysis 
occurred.  Whether  such  symptoms  were  the  posi!  or  the  prnpfcr  hoc  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  determine ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason,  however,  for  sus- 
pecting the  latter  in  the  cases  of  haemoptysis  ;  but,  from  subsequent  observation, 
the  headache  and  dyspepsia  were  fairly  attributable  to  the  iodide. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  comparative  results,  in  eight  cases  the  iodide  was  com- 
bined with  cod-liver  oil,  and  in  seventeen  administered  alone. 

"  There  was  a  visible  improvement  in  eleven  of  the  patients ;  six  of  these  being 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  rest  more  advanced;  in  six  instances 
there  was  no  change  either  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  in  eight  the  disease  ad- 
vanced more  or  less  rapidly. 

"  In  making  an  analysis  of  the  eleven  improved  cases,  it  was  found  that  in  six 
of  the  number  the  iodide  had  been  taken  in  conjunction  with  cod-liver  oil,  and 
that  in  five  it  was  taken  alone.  The  most  marked  improvement  was  certainly 
whore  the  two  had  been  associated.  In  only  three  cases,  where  the  iodide  had 
been  taken  by  itself,  had  the  patient's  weight  increased,  whilst  in  ten  it  had 
diminished,  and  in  four  remained  unchanged.  Out  of  the  entire  twenty-five  cases, 
therefore,  only  in  five  could  it  be  fairly  argued  that  the  iodide  had  been  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  patients  coming  into  the  hospital  are 
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immediately  placed  under  greatly  improved  circumstances,  both  as  to  general 
hygiene  and  diet,  the  good  effect  of  the  medicine,  even  upon  these  five  patients 
is  very  far  from  being  demonstrated. 

"Four  patients,  who  either  had  received  no  benefit  from  the  iodide,  or  with 
whom  it  had  disagreed,  improved  afterwards  very  much,  and  gained  considerably 
in  weight,  under  the  administration  of  steel  and  cod-liver  oil. 

"In  four  cases,  during  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  there  was  a  marked 
amelioration  in  the  pulmonary  symptoms ;  the  breathing  became  less  difficult, 
and  the  cough  and  expectoration  diminished ;  but  here  again  it  is  fairly  open  to 
question  whether  such  improvement  was  due  to  the  iodide,  or  to  other  and  con- 
comitant circumstances. 

"  From  the  above  observations  I  think  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  con- 
clusions, viz : — 

"  1.  Iodide  of  potassium  given  in  moderate  doses  to  consumptive  patients, 
occasionally  produces  dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  but  more  commonly  is  unattended 
by  any  marked  result  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

"  2.  Under  its  use  the  weight  is  seldom  increased,  but  either  remains  stationary, 
or  is  diminished ;  the  latter  effect  being  of  most  frequent  occurrence." 

20.  Treatment  of  Tetanus  hy  Aconite. — Dr.  Leonard  W.  Sedgwick,  of  Bo- 
roughbridge,  relates  {British  Medical  Journal,  January  28th,  18G0)  the  follow- 
ing instructive  case  of  this  : — 

"  A  farmer's  labourer,  aged  30,  strong  and  muscular,  healthy  and  temperate, 
in  jumping  off  a  cart  with  a  dung-fork  in  his  hand,  stuck  it  into  his  left  thigh 
about  three  inches  above  the  knee-joint  on  the  inner  and  anterior  surface.  For 
some  days  the  knee  was  stiff,  and  he  was  unable  to  work.  Ten  days  afterwards, 
being  much  better,  he  began  chopping  sticks.  About  noon  he  got  wet ;  and, 
whilst  at  his  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  a  sharp  pain  between  his  shovilders ;  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  he  could  not  open  his  mouth  as  well  as  usual.  On 
the  eleventh  day,  he  was  unable  to  work  from  acute  pain  in  the  back  and  jaws. 

On  the  twelfth  day  from  the  accident,  and  the  third  of  the  tetanus,  I  saw  him. 
He  was  then  lying  on  his  back,  perspiring  intensely,  with  an  anxious,  painful  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  His  jaws  were  nearly  closed  ;  the  muscles  of  the  back 
were  very  rigid :  the  loins  were  almost  always  some  distance  off  the  bed ;  the 
arms  were  not  much  affected  ;  the  legs  were  stiff;  the  abdominal  muscles  hard. 
Pulse  95,  not  very  full.  His  tongue  was  moderately  clean.  The  bowels  were 
regular.  He  had  no  sleep.  The  urine  was  natural.  I  ordered  him  beef-tea  and 
six  ounces  of  brandy  in  the  day;  and  five  minims  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aco- 
nite in  water  every  four  hours.  I  laid  open  the  wound,  and  removed  a  consider- 
able piece  of  woollen  cloth,  which  had  been  driven  in  from  his  trousers  by  the 
fork.     To  save  repetition,  I  may  here  state  that  the  wound  healed  steadily. 

Fuurtli  day.  He  was  much  the  same. 

Fifth  day.  The  spasms  were  not  so  constant,  but  more  violent.  No  aconitism 
had  appeared.  Seven  minhns  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  were  given  every  four 
hours. 

Sixth  day.  He  was  worse.  When  the  spasms  were  relaxed,  which  was  only 
for  a  very  few  minutes,  the  pulse  was  68 ;  during  the  spasms,  it  rapidly  rose  to 
120.  and  became  smaller.  Opisthotonos  was  extreme ;  the  jaws  were  clenched. 
Ten  minims  of  the  tincture  were  given  every  four  hours ;  and  he  was  ordered  to 
have  ten  ounces  of  brandy  daily. 

Seventh  day.  Tingling  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  slight  giddiness  having  come 
on,  the  spasms  had  been  much  less  severe.  The  pulse  was  weaker,  and  he  had 
great  sleeplessness  and  restlessness.  The  aconite  was  omitted ;  and  twenty 
minims  of  chlorodyne  were  given  in  an  ounce  of  water  every  four  hours. 

Eighth  day.  He  continued  easier,  and  slept  well.  The  pulse  was  stronger. 
The  spasms  were  not  so  frequent.  He  complained  of  much  pain  from  flatulence. 
Twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  sumbul  were  given  with  the  chlorodyne.  I  may 
remark,  that  I  have  seen  more  benefit  from  sumbul  in  flatulence  than  from  any 
other  drug. 

Ninth  day.  He  took  more  beef-tea,  etc..  and  was  improving.  The  flatulence 
was  diminished. 
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Truth  (ia;i.  Iniiiu'cliatoly  ultcr  l)i'in<r  slurtlcd  by  a  loud  nuisc.  lio  had  a  violont 
spasm,  lastiii;;  stinu'  timo.  It  ivcuricd  at  intervals  with  j,nt'at  vioh'iure.  Jlc 
was  onlcn-d  to  liavi'  tlircc  luinims  of  tiiiclmc  of  acuiiili'  and  ten  of  chlorodym- 
in  an  oimco  of  water  mrry  four  liours. 

FJtrvnth  (liii/.  lie  was  inucli  llic  same.  'I'lic  (htsc  of  rmclurc  of  aconito  was 
itiiMcasc'd  to  four  minims. 

Nothinir  of  iiiiportancc  o<-ciirrfd  until  the  srvcMitccnth  day.  He  continiicil 
ihi'  mixluri',  and  the  cramii  (h-crcascd.  'I'lic  Ixtwcls  liavinj;-  liiH-n  conlincd  scv(M-iil 
dnys,  he  liad  a  turi>t'nlinc  enema,  whieli  iri'eatly  reliev(>d  liim,  and  was  reix'ated 
every  otlier  (hiy.  On  the  seventeenth  (hiy,  some  tinirlinfr  eanie  on,  and  eonlinned 
until  the  nineteenth,  tlioufih  the  aconite  was  reduced  to  a  minim  and  a  half  every 
four  hours.  On  that  ilay  the  aconite  was  suspended.  The  ne.\t  day  there  was 
njoro  cramp.  The  aeonitt<  was  resumed  for  a  week  lon<rer,  and  lie  j;radually  re- 
eovered.  In  less  than  three  months  he  was  at  work  a<;ain.  'J"he  muscles  wore 
some  time  in  retrainintr  their  extensiliility  after  the  tetanic  spasms  had  ceased. 

I\c»uirh-s. — 'i'he  sulijects  for  oonsideratiim  are,  the  severity  of  the  attack;  the 
action  of  the  aconite;  the  etfect  of  the  chlorodyne;  the  chances  of  spontaneous 
recovery  ;  and  the  value  of  the  case  as  a  jjuide  to  future  treatment. 

It  was  un(|uestional)ly  a  most  acute  attack.  A  punctured  wound,  containing 
an  irritating:  foreign  hody.  jirevents  a  man  from  workinfj:  for  ten  days,  lie  pfcts 
wet;  and  immediately  tetanus  sets  in,  and  rapidly  worsens.  I'lvery  muscle  of 
the  body  is  ra(d<ed  with  cramp;  more  than  half  his  time  he  rests  on  his  head 
and  his  heels;  every  step  across  the  floor,  every  noise  in  the;  house  a<'itates  him 
with  this  torturinf;:  s])asm  ;  and  from  this  auony  he  is  free  for  only  two  or  three 
minutes  at  a  time.     'I'o  those  who  saw  him,  it  was  truly  a  most  severe  case. 

If  1  have  related  honestly  and  faithfully  what  1  most  certainly  saw,  then;  will 
he  little  reason  for  any  detailed  ar<rument  as  to  the  action  of  the  a(Minite.  When 
the  symptoms  of  aconitism  came  on,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  sym.ptoras 
begin  to  abate.  Twice,  when  the  aconite  was  suspended,  once  to  try  the  eHect, 
once  because  the  tiu<;ling  and  giddiness  were  becoming  e.xtremc,  did  the  spasms 
return,  to  abate  again  on  the  resumi)tion  of  the  drug.  This  contratetauic  action 
of  the  aconite  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  large  doses  which  were  origi- 
nally borne,  a  part  of  the  remedy  seeming  to  be  neutralized,  as  it  were,  by  the 
disease,  and  only  the  superfluity  able  to  produce  its  poisonous  effect.  This  view 
will  explain  why  smaller  doses  produced  greater  effects  towards  the  end  of  the 
case,  there  being  then  less  disease  to  combat. 

Perhaps  some  justification  is  necessary  of  the  administration  of  the  chloro- 
dyne. Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  1  marred  the  decision  of  the  result  by 
its  use.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  often  seen  the  good  effects  of  chlorodyne  in 
producing  ([uiet  without  depression.  ITere  was  a  man  under  the  influence  of 
aconite — sleepless,  intensely  and  emphatically  restless.  My  object  was  to  cure 
him,  not  to  conduct  an  experiment  only.  1  saw  reason  to  believe  that  chloro- 
dyne would  relieve  the  disagreeable  symptoms  probably  produced  by  the  aconite, 
and  it  did  so.  But  there  was  no  repression  of  the  spasms  as  a  result  of  its  use : 
for  twice  it  was  given  alone,  and  each  time  the  spasms  returned,  to  be  reduced 
again  by  the  aconite.  Useful,  then,  in  relieving  a  disagreeable  accident,  it  had 
no  power  to  stand  against  the  tetanus. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  acute  nature  of  the  attack,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  symptoms,  and  the  coutraspasmodic  action  of  the  aconite,  there 
can  be  little  need  to  say  anything  of  the  chances  of  spontaneous  recovery.  He 
might  have  beaten  the  disease;  but,  from  all  we  know  of  tetanus,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  it  would  have  gained  the  day. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  case?  Does  it  contain  hope  for  the  future,  or 
is  its  successful  termination  merely  a  fortunate  accident  ?  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  full  of  hope,  more  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  previously 
reported  cases.  Of  course  it  is  not  conclusive ;  it  cannot  be.  But  it  points 
very  decidedly  to  a  certain  path,  by  following  which,  there  is  more  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  wished  for  goal  than  by  the  old  well  trodden  tracks.  Aconite 
has  never  had  that  thorough  testing  that  opium,  for  instance,  has.  So  far,  it 
seems  to  me  most  useful ;  further  experience  will  determine  its  true  value. 
But  little  persuasion  should  be  recjuired  to  induce  a  fair  and  extended  trial  of 
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its  powers,  not  by  one  or  two,  but  by  many  ;  for,  in  such  matters  as  this,  '  in  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety.'  Nor  need  we  restrict  our  notice  to 
aconite  alone ;  it  is  only  one  of  a  class  of  medicines  which  has  yet  had  little 
attention  paid  to  it — all  powerful,  even  violent,  in  their  action,  and  many,  I  am 
convinced,  containing  'a  soul  of  good '  within  them,  which  as  yet  wc  have  not 
'  observingly  distilled  out.'  " 

21.  Chlorine  Lotions  in  Variola. — Several  young  persons  having  died  asphyx- 
iated at  Wurzburg,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  pustules  of  variola 
or  varioloid  in  the  larynx,  L)r.  Eiskxmax.n  was  induced  to  seek  for  a  moans  which 
would  limit  the  eruption  to  the  skin,  and  prevent  its  propagation  to  the  mucous 
membranes. 

Most  of  the  acute  exanthemata  take  their  origin  in  a  mucous  membrane,  as 
scarlatina  in  that  of  the  throat,  and  rubeola  in  that  of  the  respiratory  organs 
and  eyes :  and  as  long  as  it  remains  localized  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is 
moderate,  the  affection  of  the  internal  organs  is  not  dangerous.  But  when  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  eruption  on  the  skin  becomes  impeded,  or,  that  when 
it  appears  it  is  in  such  intensity  or  abundance,  that  the  economy  does  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  energy  to  meet  the  assault,  the  primary  afifectiou  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  then  so  increase  as  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  lesions.  The  indi- 
cations which  we  should  have  in  view  are  to  favour  the  eruption  of  the  exanthem, 
and  prevent  the  skin  becoming  excessively  overchanged  with  it.  The  asphyxia 
above  alluded  to  took  place  when  the  eruption  had  undergone  a  vivid  develop- 
ment and  had  given  rise  to  abundant  pustules :  and  our  object  in  such  case 
should  be  to  moderate  the  reflex  action  of  the  exanthem  on  the  economy.  The 
means  of  doing  this  the  author  believes  will  be  found  in  applying  over  the  whole 
surface  three  or  four  times  a  day  weak,  tepid,  chlorined  water,  in  imitation  of  a 
practice  successfully  pursued  by  M.  SchiJnlein  in  scarlatina.  He  has  now  tried 
the  plan  during  various  epidemics,  and  has  been  able  to  confirm  his  own  experi- 
ence by  that  of  others.     The  general  conclusions  are  as  follow : — 

1.  That  chlorine  lotions  employed  at  the  period  of  eruption  present  the  fol- 
lowing advantages.  (1.)  They  favour  the  development  of  the  eruption,  and  thus 
mitigate  febrile  action.  (2.)  The  pustules  are  not  too  abundant,  and  do  not 
become  confluent.  (3.)  There  is  no  subsidence  or  repercussion  of  the  pustules 
observed,  nor  any  variolous  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  of  an  internal 
organ.  (4.)  The  patients  suffer  little  during  the  height  of  the  exanthem,  pre- 
serve their  appetite,  and  sleep  well.  (f>.)  The  course  of  the  exanthem  is  very 
rapid ;  and  there  is  neither  suppuration  with  its  consecutive  fever  or  tumefac- 
tion, salivation,  etc.  (6.)  Scabs  do  not  arise,  only  thin  pellicles  forming  which 
soon  fall,  without  leaving  any  mark  or  cicatrix.  (7.)  Xo  consecutive  affections 
are  observed.  2.  When  resorted  to  only  after  the  eruption  has  taken  place,  the 
lotions  produce  the  following  effects  :  (1.)  They  diminish  or  disperse  the  inflam- 
matory condition,  and  accelerate  the  course  of  the  exanthem.  (2.)  They  prevent 
its  repercussion  and  the  "propagation  of  the  variolous  affection  to  the  mucous 
membranes  and  internal  organs.  (3.)  In  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membranes 
have  already  become  affected,  the  lotions  exert  a  derivative  action ;  and  if  toge- 
ther with  them  gargarisms,  chlorine  inhalations,  and  chlorined  water  internally 
are  had  recourse  to,  the  intensity  of  these  complications  is  much  diminished,  so 
that  recovery  takes  place  in  cases  in  which  life  seemed  to  have  been  in  great 
danger.  (4.)  Employed  in  good  time,  the  lotions,  even  when  the  eruption  has 
become  developed,  may  yet  prevent  suppuration.  If,  however,  this  has  taken 
place,  it  may  still  be  moderated  ;  and  we  find  neither  irritation  of  the  skin,  nor 
intoxication  of  the  blood  from  absorption  of  pus,  and  consequently,  no  general 
reaction.  (.5.)  Thin  scabs  only  are  formed,  which  soon  fall  off",  only  leaving 
temporary  red  marks.     (6.)  No  consecutive  diseases  arise. 

This  means  is  beyond  comparison  superior  to  the  variety  of  ectrotic  applica- 
tions having  for  objects  the  prevention  of  pitting,  for  these,  when  they  can  be 
borne,  at  most  confer  this  local  advantage  without  diminishing  the  severity  of 
the  disease.  It  Ls  true  that  applications  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  tincture  of 
iodine  exert  a  somewhat  similar  action  on  the  variola  to  chlorine ;  but  no  one 
would  risk  making  repeated  and  general  applications  of  the  former;  while  the 
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siuKli-n  antsi  o(  tlii'  morliid  process  over  ii  larjjo  surt'aci'  liy  n\(>ans  of  iodiiio, 
wliiili  also  interrupts  tlu'  t'uiutioiial  action  of  (lie  ititeirunient.  would  often  prove 
unythinj::  l>ut  ii  .safe  proci'ilure. — Mril.  Tiiius  and  d'azttd-,  Feli.  11,  K^lio,  from 
/>«//.  (/('  Th<!i(tj>.,  t.  Ivi. 

2'2.  Stimbnciis  AV(/ni  in  Dmpsi/. — M.  Rkyssie,  a  Helfriiin  pracf  it  loner,  slates 
that  he  has  lonuf  einphiyed  the  juice  of  the  root  of  (he  sanilnicns  as  an  excellent 
purLTutive  in  dropsy.  Tiie  bark  of  the  fresh  root  must  bo  detached  by  scrapinfr, 
and  the  juice  is  extracted  from  (he  scniitinj::s  liy  ])ressure.  'I'he  dose  is  a  tea- 
spoonful  for  an  ordinary  pur^nitive;  but  as  it  does  not  cause  colic  or  any  other 
inct)nvenience.  the  cpiantity  may.  in  the  cast?  of  dropsy,  be  increased  to  a  table- 
spoonful,  which  will  id'ten  induce  from  twenty  to  thirty  stools.  It  is  a  curious 
fait,  that  the  process  of  boilinjj.  as  in  the  ])reparation  of  a  syrup,  converts  this 
purgative  into  a  diuretic,  which  mav  also  be  of  great  use  in  dropsy. — Revue 
Mc'il.,  Nov. 

23.  Cylindrical  Pencils  of  Tannin  in  certain  affectiona  of  the  Uterus. — 'J'his 
form  of  application,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  IJKeiii'KUKf-,  seems  likely  to  be  of  service 
in  the  treatment  of  lesions  allectin^i-  the  cavities  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the 
uterus.  In  particular,  in  (he  funti'ous  conditions  of  their  mucous  membranes, 
with  consecutive  hemorrhages,  (he  tannin  pencils  mi<;ht  be  advuiita;^'eously  sub- 
stituted for  the  intra-uterine  injections,  which  afc  not  always  free  from  danger. 
Dr.  lU'ccpierel's  formula  is;  Ii.  'J'annin,  4  ))arts ;  (Jum  tragacanth,  1  part; 
Uread-crumb.  (|.  s.  to  give  the  ]iro])er  consistence. 

These  pencils  are  5  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  .3  centimetres  long.  To  use 
(hem.  (he  neck  of  the  uterus  is  exposed  by  means  of  the  speculum ;  a  pencil  of 
tannin  is  introduced  by  means  of  the  forceps  into  the  os  tinea;,  and  i.s  then 
pushcil  into  (he  uterine  cavity,  and  secured  there  by  means  of  a  plug  of  lint 
soaked  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  tannin.  Once  in  position,  the  pencil 
softens  and  dissolves,  and  modilies  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  At 
the  end  of  twelve  hours,  the  plug  of  lint  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  thread 
attached  to  it.  Every  three  or  four  days  a  new  pencil  is  introduced  in  the  same 
manner;  and  after  a  month  of  this  treatment,  the  fungous  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  progressively  disap])ears.  and  the  hemorrhages  are  arrested. — Edin. 
Mid.  Journ.,  Jan.  18G0.  from  Bull.  Gen.  de  Tlierap.,  Oct.,  18.59. 

24.  Liflucnrc  of  Sex  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  R.  Kutt.xer. — The 
materials  for  this  essay  are  derived  from  the  consideration  of  10,000  cases  of 
disease,  which  have  been  observed  at  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Dresden.  The 
following  are  the  conclusions  Dr.  KUttner  arrives  at: — 

1.  Male  infants  are  far  more  frequently,  and  especially  during  the  first  year, 
the  subjects  of  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  than  female  infants.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  they  are  more  difficult  to  bring  up  by  hand,  being  much  more 
liable  to  have  the  digestive  apparatus  disordered  by  defective  or  erroneous  diet. 
In  a  relatively  equal  mortality  of  the  two  sexes,  a  much  absolutely  greater  num- 
ber of  males  die  of  this  class  of  diseases.  2.  So  also  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  particularly  brain  affections,  and  especially  within  the  five  first  years  of 
life,  are  almost  twice  as  frequent  in  boys  as  in  girls.  3.  Finally,  boys  are  far 
more  disposed  to  hernia  (of  116  cases,  75  occurred  in  them)  than  girls,  and  that 
with  regard  to  both  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia.  4.  On  the  other  hand,  girls 
suffer  more  than  boys  from  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  especially  catar- 
rhal affections  ;  for  while  the  former  presented  1128  cases,  the  latter  presented 
but  988.  But  the  difference  becomes  especially  obvious  during  the  fifth  year;  as 
the  difference,  insignificant  (873  girls  to  843  boys)  prior  to  that  age,  then  mounted 
up  to  255  as  compared  to  145.  Of  498  cases  of  pertussis.  281  occurred  in  girls 
and  217  in  boys.  Of  17  cases  of  croup,  9  occurred  in  boys,  and  8  in  girls.  5. 
In  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  a  yjreponderance  of  females  existed,  viz.,  13  out 
of  19  cases.  6.  In  acute  Vjlood-diseases.  as  exanthematous  and  typhus  fevers, 
sex  seems  to  exert  no  influence  ;  but  such  influence  is  remarkable  in  the  chronic 
blood-diseases  and  dyscrases,  especially  in  ansemia,  and  scorbutus-like  deprava- 
tion of  the  blood.     Of  144  cases  of  this  class  of  disease,  only  26  occurred  in 
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males,  and  118  in  fomalcs.  The  difference  becomes  more  marked  with  the  ad- 
vance of  life;  for  while  under  7  j'ears  of  ao^e,  17  boys  and  30  girls  belonged  to 
this  group,  between  the  years  of  8  and  13,  there  were  but  8  boys  to  88  girls. 
Scrofula  and  tubercle  exhibited  themselves  in  the  proportion  of  3().")  in  girls  to 
269  in  boys.  Until  the  course  of  the  second  year,  there  was  a  preponderance 
in  the  males  (86  boys  to  69  girls);  but  after  the  fifth  year  there  were,  owing  to 
the  greater  frequency  of  pulmonary  phthisis  among  them,  121  girls  to  72  boys. 
Rickets  were  observed  in  .577  l)oys  and  610  girls,  the  disease  being  later  developed 
and  more  enduring  in  girls  than  in  boys.  Congenital  syphilis  was  observed  in 
36  boys  and  49  girls.  7.  Chronic  diseases  of  the  skin  occurred  in  903  of  the 
10,000  cases  of  disease ;  but  no  marked  difference  from  sex  was  observed  prior 
to  the  ninth  year,  after  which  period  girls  were  found  much  oftener  sul)ject  (88 
to  31),  and  especially  to  diseases  of  the  scalp,  than  boys.  8.  Enlarged  thyroid 
gland  was  met  with  in  15  male  and  35  female  children — 25  of  the  latter  having 
passed  the  ninth  year. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec.  24,  irom  Journcd  fur  Kin- 
derk.,  Bd.  xxxii. 

25.  Angina  Pharyngea  Q^demafosa  in  Cliildren. — Dr.  Wertheimer  desires 
to  call  attention  to  a  variety  of  common  angina,  characterized  by  serous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  pharynx.  The  four  cases  which  he  has  met 
with  occurred  in  children  of  the  respective  ages  of  seven  weeks,  three  months, 
eighteen  weeks,  and  ten  months.  In  all  of  these  difficult  and  '•  rattling"  respi- 
ration first  calls  attention  to  the  malady,  and,  on  examining  the  throat,  large 
accumulations  of  loose,  foamy  mucus  are  observed  attached  to  the  isthmus  and 
pharynx  ;  and  on  the  removal  of  this,  all  those  parts  possessed  of  a  loose  sub- 
mucous tissue,  are  found  to  be  excessively  swollen — especially  the  uvula  and 
tonsils.  The  mucous  membrane  is  pale,  smooth,  and  to  the  touch  soft  and  sticky. 
The  mucous  membrane  itself,  and  especially  the  glandular  apparatus,  plays  the 
chief  part  in  the  affection.  The  dyspnoea,  although  considerable,  does  not 
become  so  urgent  as  in  various  other  aS'ections,  such  as  oedema  of  the  glottis, 
croup,  etc.  The  respiration  is  very  noisy,  and  accompanied  by  an  expiratory 
snoring  sound.  The  voice  undergoes  some  change,  and  the  cry  of  the  child  is 
less  clear,  but  it  is  never  hoarse  as  in  affections  of  the  larynx,  or  suffocative  as 
in  severe  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs.  Swallowing  and  sucking  are 
difficult,  but  not  painful ;  but  the  child  chokes  frequently,  and  at  last  refuses  all 
nourishment.  There  is  not  usually  any  fever  present.  In  two  of  the  author's 
cases  the  course  of  the  disease  was  acute  (five  and  nine  days) .  and  in  the  other 
two,  chronic  ;  and  they  all  recovered.  The  prognosis  of  the  afiection  is,  there- 
fore, favourable  ;  the  prolongation  of  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  being  the  most 
unfavourable  feature. 

(Edematous  angina  is,  in  many  respects,  nearly  related  to  catarrhal  angina, 
but  is  distinguished  by  the  almost  suddenness  with  which  exudation  takes  place, 
while,  besides  the  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  accompanying 
excessive  secretion  of  mucus,  there  is  also  deposited  a  watery  exudation,  partly 
on  the  surface  and  partly  within  the  cellular  substance.  From  this  result  the 
looseness  and  fluidity  of  the  secretion,  and  the  peculiarly  loose  kind  of  intumes- 
cence of  the  structures  implicated.  This  disease,  like  catarrhal  angina,  doubt- 
less in  some  cases  requires  an  active  therapeutical  agent ;  but  in  other  cases 
assistance  is  called  for.  Emetics  are  then  especially  useful,  the  author  preferring 
infusion  of  ipecacuanha  with  oxvmel  of  squill ;  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  neck 
for  a  few  minutes  are  sometimes  desirable.  When  the  affection  assumes  a  chronic 
form,  pencilling  the  parts  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  of  use. — Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  Dec.  24,  from  Journal filr  Kinderk.,  Bd.  xxxii. 

26.  Faradization  of  tlie  Dia-phragm  in  Asphyxia  from  Chloroform.  By  Dr. 
Friedberg. — A  boy,  aged  four  years,  inhaled  chloroform  from  a  sponge  prior  to 
undergoing  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  small  tumour  of  the  lower  eyelid. 
At  most  3j  was  employed,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  alarming  appearances 
were  produced.  The  pulse  had  become  very  small,  the  respiration  consisted 
only  in  a  short,  rattling  inspiration,  the  face  was  livid,  and  the  limbs  were 
relaxed.    Windows  were  opened,  cold  water  was  sprinkled  on  the  face,  ammonia 
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was  npplitnl  1<>  tlio  nostrils,  mul  a  amull  sponiro  was  carruMl  down  to  Ww  cpifjlot- 
tis,  in  order  to  rt-movo  any  mucus  and  to  cndoavour  to  oxcite  couj^^liinff — the 
thorax  htiiiL:  at  the  same  time  ruliltcd,  and  sonu'timos  dashed  with  cold  water. 
'I'liese  means  miirht  have  been  omph»yed  lor  two  or  throe  minutes,  when  a  further 
ehanire  in  the  child's  condition  was  ol)serval»K\  The  jjulse  Inid  now  (piite  ceased, 
the  countenance  was  tlnit  of  a  corpse,  and  the  h)wer  jaw  had  dropped.  When 
tlie  eyelids  were  sojjarated  to  examine  tlie  ])U])ils  (whicli  were  dilated),  they 
remained  irajiiniT.  As  no  time  was,  evidently,  to  i»e  lost,  the  author  had  i'e(M)ur8e 
to  artilicial  respiration.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  induce  this,  liowever.  l)y  the 
insulllation  of  air.  reirardini,^  that  as  a  very  uncertain  ])rocedure.  'I'he  methodical 
compression  of  the  alxlomen  is  a  much  lietter  one,  ami  was  executed.  While 
an  assistant  compressed  the  abdomen  with  both  his  liands  l)eneath  the  navel,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  viscera  recedini^  l)elow,  the  author  ])ressed  the  ujiper  por- 
tion of  the  alultuniual  walls  towards  the  dia])hraiim.  removinjj;  the  hands  then 
immediately,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  lun<i;s.  'I'his  rhythmical 
procedure  was  kept  up  ft)r  about  three  minutes  without  any  a])precial)l(;  advan- 
tajje.  A  comjdete  relaxation  of  the  diaphrajjm,  in  fact,  existed,  as  there  was 
neither  resistance  offered  by  it  to  the  ])assaj!^e  of  the  hand  or  any  s>djse(|uent 
vaulting  of  the  epitrastrium.  It  was  now  resolved  to  Faradize  the  diaphragm, 
in  order  to  induce  its  contraction.  One  of  the  conductors  of  Bois  lleymond's 
induction  apparatus  was  applied  over  the  phrenic  nerve  (where  the  omohyoideus 
lies  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  steruo-clcido  masto'ideus),  and  the  other  to  the 
seventh  intercostal  space,  pressing  this  latter  deeply  towards  the  diajjliragra. 
The  Faradization  was  performed  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other,  the  stream  being  interrupted  ten  times  on  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
giving  rise  to  vaulting  of  the  ei)igastrium.  a  sliort  sob  occurring  at  the  same 
time.  The  Faradization  l)eing  now  suspended,  a  slight  spontaneous  insj)iration 
occurred,  which  was  followed  by  a  second  and  third,  and  a  temporary  reddening 
of  the  face,  the  pulse  also  becoming  perceptible.  Compression  of  the  al)domen 
was  again  resorted  to,  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm  not  offering  its  proper 
resistance.  The  attempt  to  suspend  the  compression  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes 
of  its  employment  was  attended  with  an  immediate  enfeeljlement  of  the  respira- 
tion and  pulse.  It  was  therefore  resumed  for  another  ten  minutes,  the  extremi- 
ties being  also  rubbed,  the  face  sprinkled  with  water,  and  ammonia  applied  to 
the  nose.  The  recovery  at  last  became  so  complete,  that  the  operation  was 
proceeded  with,  and  the  child  did  very  well. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  25, 
from  Vtrchow's  Archiv.,  Bd.  xvi. 


SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  OPERATIVE 

SURGERY. 

27.  Acupressure — A  New  Method  of  Arresting  Surgical  Hemorrhage. — At 
the  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (Dec.  19,  1859),  Prof. 
J.  Y.  Simpson  made  a  lengthened  communication  on  acupressure,  as  a  new  mode 
of  arresting  surgical  hemorrhage.  After  describing  the  various  methods  of 
stanching  hemorrhage  in  surgical  wounds  and  operations,  which  the  Greek, 
Roman,  Arabic,  and  Mediaeval  surgeons  emi)loyed,  he  gave  a  short  history  of 
the  introduction  of  the  ligature  of  arteries,  and  spoke  of  it  as  the  haemostatic 
means  almost  universally  employed  in  chirurgical  practice  at  the  present  day. 
But  he  thought  that  surgery  must  advance  forward  a  step  further  than  the 
ligature  of  arteries — particularly  if  surgeons  expected,  as  seemed  to  be  their 
unanimous  desire,  to  close  their  operative  wounds  by  primary  adhesions  of  their 
sides,  or  by  union  by  the  first  intention. 

Dr.  Simpson  stated  that  he  had  tested  the  effects  of  acupressure  as  a  means 
of  effectually  closing  arteries  and  stanching  hemorrhage  first  upon  the  lower 
animals,  and  lately  in  two  or  three  operations  on  the  human  subject.  The 
nstruments  which  he  proposed  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  were  slender 
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needles  or  pins  of  passive  iron,  headed  with  wax  or  glass,  and  in  other  respects 
also  like  the  hare-lip  needles  commonly  used  by  surgeons  at  the  present  day,  Vjut 
longer  when  circumstances  require  it.  They  might  be  coated  with  silver  or  zinc 
on  the  surface,  if  such  protection  w^re  deemed  requisite. 

At  first.  Dr.  Simpson  believed  that  in  using  acupressure  as  a  haemostatic 
means,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compress  the  tube  of  the  bleeding  artery  be- 
tween two  needles,  one  placed  on  either  side  of  it.  But  in  his  later  experiments 
upon  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  body  (as  in  amputations  on  the  latter,  and 
subsequently  injecting  tepid  water  through  the  arteries,  in  imitation  of  the  flow 
of  blood),  he  had  found  that  the  compression  of  one  needle  was  usually  perfectly 
sufficient  to  shut  up  an  artery,  and  that  even  sometimes,  when  two  or  more 
bleeding  points  were  near,  they  could  be  closed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of 
one  needle  or  pin.  The  whole  process  consists  in  passing  the  needle  ixvice 
through  the  substance  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  compress  together  and  close,  by 
the  middle  portion  of  the  needle,  the  tube  of  the  bleeding  artery  a  line  or  two, 
or  more,  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  bleeding  point.  The  only  part  of  the  needle 
necessarily  left  exposed  on  the  fresh  surface  of  the  wound  is  the  small  middle 
portion  of  it.  which  passes  over  and  compresses  the  arterial  tube  ;  and  the  whole 
needle  is  withdrawn  on  the  second  or  third  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  artery  is  sup- 
posed to  be  adefpiately  closed,  thus  leaving  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  a 
foreign  body  within  the  wound,  or  in  the  tissues  composing  its  sides  or  flaps.  To 
produce  adequate  closing  pressure  upon  any  arterial  tube  which  it  is  desired  to 
constrict,  the  needle  must  be  passed  over  it  so  as  to  compress  the  tube  with 
sufficient  power  and  force  against  some  resisting  body.  Such  a  resisting  body 
will  be  most  frequently  found,  1st,  in  the  cutaneous  walls  and  component  tissues 
of  the  wound ;  2d.  sometimes  in  a  neighbouring  bone,  against  which  the  artery 
may  be  pinned  and  compressed  by  the  acupressure  needle  ;  and  3d.  in  a  few  rare 
cases  it  may  possibly  be  found  in  practice,  that  a  second  needle  may  require  to 
be  introduced  to  serve  as  a  point  against  which  the  required  compression  is  to 
be  made.  Most  commonly  the  first  of  these  three'  plans  seems  perfectly  suffi- 
cient, and  that  even  in  amputation  of  the  thigh.  In  acting  upon  this  mode,  the 
surgeon  may  place  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  bleeding 
mouth  of  the  artery  which  he  intends  to  compress  and  close  ;  holding  the  needle 
in  his  right  hand,  he  passes  it  through  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  flap,  and 
pushes  it  inwards  till  its  point  project  out  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines  on  the 
raw  surface  of  the  wound,  a  little  to  the  right  of,  and  anterior  to  his  finger-tip ; 
he  then,  by  the  actions  of  his  right  hand  upon  the  bead  of  the  needle,  turns  and 
directs  the  needle,  so  that  it  makes  a  bridge  as  it  were  across  the  site  of  the 
tube  of  the  bleeding  artery  immediately  in  front  of  the  point  of  the  finger,  with 
which  he  is  shutting  up  its  orifice  ;  he  next,  either  with  this  same  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  or  with  the  side  of  the  end  of  the  needle  itself,  compresses  the 
locality  of  the  bleeding  arterial  orifice  and  tube,  and  then  pushes  on  the  needle 
with  his  right  hand  so  as  to  make  it  re-enter  the  surface  of  the  wound  a  little  to 
the  left  side  of  the  artery ;  and  lastly,  by  pressing  the  needle  further  on  in  this 
direction,  its  point  re-emerges  through  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  flap — and 
the  site  of  the  tube  of  the  bleeding  artery  is  in  this  way  left  pinned  down  in  a 
compressed  state  by  the  arc  or  bridge  of  steel  that  is  passed  over  it.  The  needle 
thus  passes  first  from  and  through  the  skin  of  the  flap  inwards  to  the  raw  sur- 
face of  the  wound,  and  after  bridging  over  the  site  of  the  artery,  it  passes  secondly 
from  the  raw  surface  of  the  wound  outwards  again  to  and  through  the  skin. 
Sometimes  the  needle  will  be  best  passed  by  the  aid  of  the  eye  alone,  and 
without  guiding  its  course  by  the  finger-tip  applied  to  the  bleeding  orifice.  It 
compresses  not  the  arterial  tube  alone,  but  the  structures  also  placed  over  and 
around  the  site  of  the  tube.  When  the  needle  is  completely  adjusted,  all  of  it 
that  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  raw  wound,  and  that  not  necessarily  so,  is  the 
small  portion  of  it  passing  over  the  site  of  the  artery,  while  externally,  upon  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  flap,  we  have  remaining  exposed  more  or  less  of  its  two 
extremities,  namely,  its  point  and  its  head.  The  rest  of  it  is  hidden  in  the  struc- 
tures of  the  flap  or  side  of  the  wound.  The  degree  of  pressure  required  to  close 
eflFectually  the  tube  of  an  artery  is  certainly  much  less  than  medical  practitioners 
generally  imagine;  but  in  the  above  proceeding  the  amount  of  pressure  can  be 
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rojfulatod  nnd  increased,  wlicn  rciniircMl,  l>y  Iho  acutcnoss  of  the  nnple  at  which 
the  nooilli' is  introducctl  ami  au^niii  |tasst(i  dul — the  cutaneous  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  tiap  serviui,^  as  llie  r»'sis(inii:  medium  a,L''ainst  which  tlie  iieedl(>  com- 
presses tlie  arterial  tul)e.  Hut  if  it  were  ever,  jxMchiince,  necessary  to  produce 
pHMiter  comi)ressitin  than  can  lie  thus  accomplished  liy  the  needle  alone,  this 
increased  pressure  could  lie  readily  ohtained  liy  throwiuLT  around  tiie  two  e.\tre- 
nuties  of  the  needle  exposed  eutaneously  a  fiunire-ol-eii:lit  litrature,  as  in  hare-lip, 
with  or  without  a  small  compress  jilaced  liet  ween  the  arc  oi'  the  li^^ature  and  the 
skin.  'I'he  jirocess  of  the  adjustment  of  the  needle  is  diflicidt  to  describe  shortly 
by  words,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  readily  seen  and  imitated  wlien  re])eated  u])on  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  leather.  We  fasten  the  stalk  of  a  flower  in  the  la])elle  of  our 
coat  by  a  pin  passed  exactly  in  this  manner.  To  compres.s  a  bleedinu;  artery 
atrainst  a  bone  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  not  much  so.  In  ac(U)m- 
plishinir  it,  we  have  to  introduce  from  the  cutaneous  surface  a  lonj;  needle 
throu},^!  the  Hap  of  the  wound  obli(|uely  to  near  the  site  of  the  artery,  and  then 
compressinfj:.  with  the  finoers  of  the  other  hand,  or  with  the  end  of  the  needle, 
the  jiart  containing  the  artery  a<rainst  the  lione.  we  make  the  needle,  after  pass- 
ing over  this  compressetl  ])art,  and  after  testinjr  whether  it  has  clothed  the  vessel 
or  not.  enter  into  the  tissues  beyond,  and  if  necessary  even  emerji'e  from,  the 
cutaneous  surface  on  the  other  side  at  an  ant^le  somewhat  obliciue  to  that  at 
which  it  entered:  thus  takinj^  advantafre  of  the  resiliency  and  resistance  of  the 
soft  textures  to  make  them  push  the  needle  with  the  necessary  degree  of  com- 
])ression  against  the  artery  and  bone.  Arteries  in  particular  parts  re(|uire 
special  adjustments  and  modifications  to  compress  them  against  the  neighliouring 
bone,  which  only  experience  can  point  out.  'J'here  is  always  sufficient  soft  tissue 
on  either  side  of  the  artery  for  the  needle  to  get  a  purchase  upon,  to  compress 
the  arterial  tube  against  the  bone  or  other  resistant  point.  In  two  cases,  Dr.  S. 
had  found  that  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  which  so  frequently  bleeds 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wound  after  e.xcision  of  the  mamma,  easily  and  perfectly 
closed  by  a  needle  passed  through  the  flap  to  near  the  artery,  then  lifted  over  it 
and  (after  ccmipressing  it  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood)  pushed  onwards  into 
the  tissues  beyond.  Possibly,  in  some  amputations,  an  acupressure  needle  or 
needles  may  yet  be  passed,  immediately  before  the  operation,  half  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  proposed  site  of  the  amputation  line,  so  as  to  shut  the  principal  artery 
or  arteries,  and  render  the  operation  comparatively  bloodless.  If  so,  these 
needles  would  serve,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  present  uses  of  both  tourni- 
cpiet  and  arterial  ligatures.  Perhaps  this  will  be  found,  in  some  cases,  a  simple 
and  eflectual  means  of  compressing  and  closing  the  artery  leading  to  an  aneurism 
— as  the  femoral  artery,  for  example,  in  popliteal  aneurism — changing  the  ope- 
ration for  that  disease  into  a  simple  process  of  acupuncture  instead  of  a  process 
of  delicate  dissection  and  deligation.  when  in  any  case  the  milder  methods  of 
compression,  manipulation,  and  continuous  flexion  of  the  limb  fail.  It  has  been 
hitherto  a  difficult  problem  to  obstruct  the  vessels  of  the  ovarian  ligament  in 
ovariotomy,  without  leaving  a  foreign  body,  whether  clamp  or  ligature,  upon  the 
stalk  of  the  tumour,  to  ulcerate  and  slough  through  it.  If  the  stalk  be  tran.s- 
fixed  and  pinned  in  its  whole  breadth  to  the  interior  of  the  relaxed  abdominal 
walls,  by  one  or  more  acupressure  needles  passed  through  these  abdominal  walls 
from  without,  this  difficulty  may  possibly  be  overcome, 

That  needles  used  for  the  purpose  of  acupressure,  and  passed  freely  through 
the  walls  and  flaps  of  wounds  will  not  be  attended  by  any  great  degree  of  dis- 
turbance or  irritation,  is  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  probable  by  all  that  we 
know  of  the  tolerance  of  living  animal  tissues  to  the  contact  of  metallic  bodies. 
Long  ago  John  Hunter  pointed  out  that  small-.shot,  needles,  pins,  etc.,  when 
passed  into  and  imbedded  in  the  living  body,  seldom  or  never  produced  any  in- 
flammatory action,  or  none  at  least  beyond  the  stage  of  adhesive  inflammation,  even 
when  lodged  for  years.  Some  time  ago,  when  the  subject  of  acupuncture  specially 
attracted  the  attention  of  medical  men,  Clo([uet,  Pelletan,  Pouillet,  and  others, 
showed  that  the  passage  and  retention  of  long  acupuncture  needles  was  attended 
with  little  or  no  irritation  in  the  implicated  living  tissues.  The  reviewer  of  their 
works  and  experiments  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  1827  observes, 
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"It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  acupuncture  needles  never  cause 
inflammation  in  their  neighbourhood.  If  they  are  rudely  handled  or  ruffled  by 
the  clothes  of  the  patient,  they  may  produce  a  little  irritation  ;  but  if  they  are 
properly  secured  and  protected,  they  may  be  left  in  the  body  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  without  causing  any  of  the  effects  which  usually  arise  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  In  one  of  M.  Cloquet's  patients,  they  were 
left  in  the  temples  for  eighteen  days  ;  and  in  cases  in  which  needles  have  been 
swallowed,  they  have  remained  without  causing  inflammation  for  a  much  longer 
period.  It  appears  probable,  from  the  facts  collected  on  the  sulyoct,  that  me- 
tallic bodies  of  every  kind  may  remain  imbedded  in  the  animal  tissues  without 
being  productive  of  injury."'  (p.  197.)  All  the  late  observations  and  experi- 
ments upon  metallic  sutures  are  confirmatory  of  the  same  great  pathological  law 
of  the  tolerance  of  living  tissues  for  the  contact  of  metallic  bodies  imbedded 
within  their  substance.  In  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  where  the  whole  success 
or  failure  of  the  operation  depends  on  the  establishment  or  not  of  union  Vjy  the 
first  intention,  surgeons  use  needles  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  approximated, 
often  compressing  these  needles  strongly  with  their  figure-of-eight  ligatures,  and 
find  this  measure  the  most  successful  means  which  they  can  adopt  for  accom- 
plishing primary  adhesion. 

The  acupressure  of  arteries,  when  compared  with  the  ligature  of  them,  appears, 
as  a  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  to  present  various  important  advantages  : 
1st.  It  will  be  found  more  easy,  simple,  and  expeditious  in  its  application  than 
the  ligature.  2d.  The  needles  in  acupressure  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
foreign  bodies  in  the  wound,  and  may  always  be  entirely  removed  in  two  or  three 
days,  or  as  soon  as  the  artery  is  considered  closed;  whilst  the  ligatures  are  true 
foreign  bodies,  and  cannot  be  removed  till  they  have  ulcerated  through  the  tied 
vessels.  3d.  The  ligature  inevitably  produces  ulceration,  suppuration,  and  gan- 
grene at  each  arterial  point  at  which  it  is  applied;  whilst  the  closure  of  arterial 
tubes  by  acupressure  is  not  attended  by  any  such  severe  consequences.  4th. 
The  chances,  therefore,  of  the  union  of  wounds  by  the  first  intention  should  be 
greater  under  the  arrestment  of  surgical  hemorrhage  by  acupressure  than  the 
ligature.  5th.  Pyaemia  and  surgical  fever  seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  excited 
by  the  unhealthy  suppuration,  etc.,  in  wounds  which  are  liable  to  be  set  up  by 
the  presence  and  irritation  of  the  ligatures.  6th.  These  dangerous  and  fatal 
complications  are  less  likely  to  Vje  excited  by  the  employment  of  acupressure, 
seeing  the  presence  of  a  metallic  needle  has  not  the  tendency  to  create  local 
suppurations  and  sloughs  in  the  wound,  such  as  occur  at  the  seats  of  arterial 
ligatures.  And  7th.  Hence,  under  the  use  of  acupressure,  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  both,  first,  the  surgical  wounds  will  heal  more  kindly  and  close  more 
speedily;  and  secondly,  that  surgical  operations  and  injuries  will  be  less  fre- 
quently attended  than  at  present  by  surgical  fever  and  pyaemia. — Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  January,  1860. 

In  a  subsequent  papec  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  11,  1860)  Dr.  Simpson 
gives  some  further  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  practical  application 
of  this  new  mode  of  arresting  hemorrhage. 

"  For  the  first  application  of  acupressure  to  the  arrestment  of  hemorrhage 
after  amputation  of  the  limbs,  I  am  indebted,"  he  states,  "  to  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  advanced  surgeons  in  this  country — my  friend.  Dr.  Greig,  of 
Dundee.  Formerly  as  surgeon  to  our  army  in  the  East,  and  latterly  as  surgeon 
to  the  large  hospital  at  Dundee,  Dr.  Greig  has  enjoyed  great  opportunities  as  an 
operator.  His  very  interesting  letters  to  me  on  the  subject  ot  acupressure  indi- 
cate the  change  and  struggle  which  every  earnest  and  ingenuous  mind  has  in 
setting  aside  old-established  and  cherished  practices  for  the  adoption  of  what  is 
new.  When  I  first  took  the  liberty  of  directing  his  attention  to  the  subject,  as 
contained  in  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on  it  in  the  January  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal,  and  asked  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  test  the  plan,  he 
wrote  me,  January  8,  1860,  that  he  could  '  see  no  great  difficulty  in  giving  the 
thing  a  fair  trial.'  But  he  adds  :  '  Of  its  general  adoption  I  have  great  doubts. 
We  have  been  always  taught  to  look  upon  the  ligature  as  the  only  true  means 
of  arresting  hemorrhage,  and  this  feeling  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  out  of  one's 
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iniiul.     Your  ilhistration  of  tixiiiij  a  llowiT  in  the  la])rl  of  tho  coal  by  incaiis  of 
a  pin,  explains  tlic  wlmlo  tliinfr-' 

"Cask  1.  Two  days  af(orwar(ls,.Iannarv  10,  l*r.  (Jrcii,^  wrote  nu> :  '  1  pcrforincd 
nmimtation  at  tlu'  forearm  this  aftiMiioon  in  a  rase  of  laceration  of  llic  hand  from 
the  ImrstinLr  of  a  jfun,  and  1  used  the  needles  instead  of  ligatures  for  arresting 
hcn\orrhai;e.  Hoth  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  bled  freely,  but  were  easily  con- 
trolled by  a  needle  ])lace<l  on  each,  almost  half  an  inch  above  the  cut  end,  Uotli 
needles  were,  of  course,  in  the  palmar  or  anterior  ilap,  and  were  ap|)lied  ^z/Z/r  as 
<nsilt/ as  a  linafurv.'  'J'he.se  last  words  are  underscored  in  Dr,  (ireii>'s  letter, 
and  show  that  thus  the  very  first  trial  of  acuitressure  proved  as  easy  as  deliga- 
tion  in  the  hands  of  a  surg:eon  who  for  years  had  lieen  in  the  constant  ])ractice, 
and  haliit  of  ai»plying  ligature  to  arteries  for  the  stanchiu!;-  of  hemorrhaii^e  in 
his  operations, 

'•('ask  '1.  Three  days  afterwards,  .lanuary  KMli.  Dr.  (Ireijr  ajrain  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: '  1  liave  had  another  amputation  at  the  middle  of  the  forearm  to-day,  and 
used  acupressure  with  ease  and  success.  The  process,  so  far  as  i  have  tried  it, 
is  (liC  si)ii]>lcst  one  can  imaj;:ine  ;  and.  unless  1  see  some  frood  reascm  for  chanfjing 
mv  mind,  it  must  ultimately  come  into  universal  adoption.  It  is  really  surjirising 
how  very  little  ])ressure  is  re(piired  to  stop  bleedinf;'  from  an  artciy.  ]n  fact,  1 
had  no  idea  of  it  till  1  tried  acupressure.' 

"  On  January  'iOth,  Dr.  (ireijj  writes  :  '  ]5otli  the  cases  of  amputation  in  which 
I  used  acupressure  have  done  remarkably  well,  'J'here  has  been  less  irritation 
and  less  suppuration,  and  the  wounds  are  healing  more  kindly  than  had  ligatures 
been  employed.  The  first  case  did  not  close  by  the  first  intention,  owing  to  jiart 
of  the  anterk)r  flap  having  been  lacerated  by  the  explosion.  'I'he  second  has 
•rone  on  as  well  as  could  be  wished — no  fever,  no  irritation — and  the  wound  is 
healing  by  the  first  intention.  "NVhat  surprises  me  more  than  anything  else,  is 
the  very  small  amount  of  pressure  which  is  required  to  stop  arterial  hemorrhage. 
In  passing  the  needle  over  an  artery  1  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
turn  it  shari)ly  over  the  vessel,  thereby  l)inding  it  very  tightly  to  the  tla]).  Such 
a  degree  of  pressure  is  by  no  means  required.  Less  irritation  is  caused  by  pass- 
ing the  needle  more  lightly  across  the  artery,  and  taking  in  more  tissue  along 
with  it.' 

•''It  is  a  great  comfort  also,'  Dr.  fireig  adds,  'to  both  patient  and  surgeon, 
that  by  acupressure  the  artery  is  closed  in  about  forty-eight  hours  (a  large  artery 
may,  of  course,  require  a  longer  time),  and  all  cause  of  irritation  at  once  removed. 
In  my  first  case  I  allowed  the  needles  to  remain  in  for  three  days ;  but  in  future 
I  will  consider  two  days  long  enough  ;  and,  for  all  1  know,  perhaps  it  is  longer 
than  is  required.' 

"  '  I  have  now  the  greatest  faith  in  acupressure.  I  intend  employing  it  in  all 
kinds  of  cases  that  may  come  under  my  care,  and  I  will  have  no  fear  whatever 
to  use  it  in  my  first  thigh  amputation.' 

"  '  In  giving  directions  for  securing  the  vessel,  you  advise  the  surgeon  to  place 
the  forefinger  over  its  bleeding  mouth,  etc.  Now  you  will  find  it  much  better 
when  you  have  a  flap  to  keep  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the  skin  side  and  use 
the  thumb.  You  feel  the  vessel  beating  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
you  can  introduce  the  needle  in  the  dark.' 

"  I  heard  again  from  Dr,  Greig,  on  January  2:^d.  '  The  amputations  (he  states) 
are  doing  well,  and  both  patients  are  walking  about  the  wards.  Yesterday  (he 
continues),  at  a  case  of  removal  of  the  mamma,  I  again  used  the  needles,  and 
easily  arrested  thft  hemorrhage  from  two  arterial  branches  which  were  spouting 
freely  in  the  upper  or  axillary  flap.  A  small  branch  of  an  intercostal  was  the 
only  other  bleeding  vessel,  and  torsion  was  used  for  it.  Nothing  could  have 
been  easier  or  more  beautiful  than  acupressure  applied  in  this  case,  as  the  pro- 
cedure was  seen  in  its  simplest  form — more  so  than  in  a  flap.'  '  I  sec,'  Dr.  Greig 
adds,  '  that  in  France  M.  Foucher  has  tried  acupressure  on  the  dead  subject, 
and  also  on  a  dog.  I  wonder  why  he  did  not  try  it  in  an  amputation.  Nothing 
can  be  easier,  and  if  a  surgeon  uses  it  once  I  am  sure  he  will  do  so  again.' 

"  Cask  3.  On  January  30th,  I  had  an  opportunity,  kindly  afforded  me  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  lecturer  on  surgery  here,  of  applying  acupressure  to  stop  the  bleeding 
following  an  amputation  of  the  foot  through  the  first  row  of  tarsal  bones.     The 
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])aticnt  had  been  nnable  to  work  for  one  or  two  years,  in  consequence  of  an 
injury  to  the  foot,  which  led  to  necrosis,  and  intractable  caries  of  the  anterior 
row  of  tarsal  bones.  He  was  a  strumous  subject,  and  his  health  was  much 
damaged  and  broken  down  by  the  eflects  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Edwards  performed 
the  operation  with  great  dexterity  and  rapidity,  and  the  four  or  five  vessels  that 
bled  were  easily  secured  by  as  many  acupressure  needles.  The  section  of  the 
astragalus  showed  the  existence  of  some  disease  in  its  cancellated  tissue,  which 
necessitated  the  removal  with  the  gouge  of  a  portion  of  its  structure.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  bone  laid  bare  by  the  saw  and  gouge  was  vascular,  and 
continued  to  ooze  out  blood  as  long  as  it  was  exposed.  But  as  the  patient  was 
so  weak  and  reduced,  Mr.  Edwards  was  anxious  to  close  and  stitch  up  the  wound 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  before  the  chloroform-sleep  was  over.  The  needles  were 
all  removed  from  the  stump  about  fifty  hours  after  the  amputation.  During  the 
two  subsequent  days,  there  twice  occurred  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  the 
outer  angle  of  the  wound,  but  not  more  than  enough  to  redden  the  moist  dress- 
ings ;  and  this  altogether  ceased  on  the  removal  of  an  old  ash-coloured  clot  from 
the  situation  above  mentioned.  To-day,  eight  days  from  the  date  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  stump  is  healing  kindly,  and  the  patient  feels  well. 

"  Case  4.  In  the  preceding  three  cases  of  amputation,  acupressure  was  effected 
by  passing  the  needles  from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  flap,  over  the  track  of 
the  bleeding  vessel,  and  then  causing  their  points  to  emerge  through  the  skin 
at  some  distance.  In  other  words,  in  all  of  these  cases  the  cutaneous  portion  of 
the  flap  was  used  as  the  point  of  resistance  against  which  the  wounded  artery 
was  compressed  by  the  bridge  of  the  needle  passing  over  it.  In  an  instance  of 
amputation  of  the  leg  immediately  below  the  knee,  performed  on  January  31st, 
in  the  hospital  at  Carlisle,  by  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Page,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  acupressure  in  another  of  the  modes  suggested  in  my  paper 
on  the  subject,  viz.,  by  compressing  the  principal  bleeding  arteries  against  a 
neighbouring  bone  as  the  resistant  point.  The  cause  leading  to  the  amputation 
was  very  extensive  and  old-standing,  irremediable  disease  of  the  tibia.  It  is,  I 
believe,  generally  acknowledged  amongst  surgeons,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
deep  situation  of  the  two  tibial  arteries,  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  in 
proximity  to  the  interosseous  ligament,  seizure  and  deligation  of  these  vessels  in 
amputation  immediately  below  the  knee  are,  as  a  general  rule,  more  difficult  to 
accomplish  than  the  ligature  of  the  arteries  cut  across  in  any  of  the  other  ampu- 
tations of  the  limbs.  After  Mr.  Page  had  removed  the  diseased  limb  in  the  case 
in  question,  I  stayed  the  hemorrhage  from  the  two  tibial  arteries  by  compressing 
and  closing  them  with  two  needles  introduced  through  the  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  anterior  flap,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  ends  of  the  amputated 
bones.  The  points  of  these  needles  after  producing  the  requisite  degree  of  com- 
pression of  the  vessels  against  the  bone,  were  pushed  onwards  into  the  substance 
of  the  stump  behind.  They  were  not,  in  this  way,  visible  at  any  point  on  the 
raw  surface  of  the  stump.  The  first  needle  that  1  passed  failed  in  producing  an 
adequate  degree  of  compression  ;  but  the  two  next  succeeded.  Half-way  down 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  large  and  fleshy  posterior  flap,  an  artery  gave  rise  to 
some  difficulty,  for  a  reason  which  I  had  not  previously  prepared  for.  I  passed 
a  needle  through  the  flap,  a  few  lines  on  the  upper  or  cardiac  side  of  this  bleed- 
ing orifice,  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  compression  across  the  sup- 
posed track  of  the  vessel  leading  to  it,  but  without  the  effect  of  arresting  the 
hemorrhage.  On  sponging  the  bleeding  point,  and  examining  it  more  carefully, 
we  found  that  the  jet  from  the  artery  was  coming  from  Ijelow  upwards,  and  not 
from  above  downwards.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery  I  removed  the  acu- 
pressure needle,  passed  it  through  the  flap  nearer  its  apex,  so  as  to  produce 
compression  two  or  three  lines  below  instead  of  above  the  bleeding  point — on 
the  peripheral  instead  of  the  cardiac  side  of  that  point — and  the  hemorrhage 
was  forthwith  arrested.  Mr.  Page  closed  the  wound  most  carefully  with  a  large 
number  of  metallic  sutures.  He  withdrew  the  acupressure  needles  seventy-one 
hours  after  their  introduction.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  four  days 
after  the  operation,  Mr.  Page  says  :  '  The  man  continues  to  eat  and  sleep  well. 
Indeed,'  he  adds,  '  I  never  had  a  patient  who  suffered  less  after  amputation  of 
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the  lotr;  ami  llio  condition  both  of  the  paliiMit  iiiul  ot"  the  stum])  is  ulliii;t'thcr 
most  satistactorv.' 

••  In  ailtlilion  to  tho  four  jji-cccdini,''  laru'CM-  amputations,  1  liavc  licanl  of  some 
sinalliT  aminitations  aliout  tho  liniicrs  and  hands  performed  diiiinf;'  the  last, 
month,  in  wliieh  aeupressuro  was  successfully  used  for  arrestini;'  the  sul)S(M|uent 
homorrha;^'e.  1  saw  u  case  of  amputation  of  one  of  the  linj^'ers,  in  wliicdi  my 
pupil,  Mr.  Pierce  Simpson,  o])erated.  Tlie  arterial  Itleediu;^-,  as  well  as  some 
uiMieral  oo/.inir  from  the  surface  of  the  (lap,  ceasi'd  immediately  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  an  acupress>ire  needle.  The  linf;or  wa.s  irritated,  and  its  vessels  full 
and  injected,  iu  conse(|ueuce  of  the  ell'ecls  of  a  severe  injury  received  two  weeUs 
previously. 

"  In  one  of  the  extracts  from  Dr.  (Jroip's  letters,  th(>  sim|)licity  and  facility  of 
the  arrestment  of  arterial  hemorrhafje  l)y  acupressure,  as  compared  with  the 
liirature.  is  adverted  to.  Any  surjj^eon  accustomed  to  try  both  will  si)eedily  iii\d 
acupressure  to  l)e  far  the  easier  and  tlie  more  expeditious  process  of  the  two. 
Uesides,  in  ajiplyinij  ligatures,  tlie  operator  always  recpiires  th(^  aid  of  an  assist- 
ant :  he  can  himself,  however,  apply  acupressure  needles  without  any  such  aid. 
While  acui)ressure  is  thus  far  simpler  in  its  application,  it  will  also,  I  lirndy 
believe,  l>e  found  also  far  surer  in  its  results  as  re,i;ards  all  the  chances  of  obtaiu- 
injr  complete  reunion  of  the  sides  of  the  Haps  l)y  tho  first  intention;  and  far 
safer  too  as  far  as  respects  tho  avoidance  of  the  dire  mischances  of  surj^ncal  fever 
from  the  a!)Sor])tion  of  morbid  and  se])tic  matters  formed  liy  local  suppurations 
and  slouiihs  iu  tho  depths  of  the  wound.  Kvery  liirature  ajjpliod  around  the 
isolated  extremity  of  a  bleedin<^-  artery  inevital)ly  tears  and  mechanically  lace- 
rates the  two  interior  coats  of  the  artery,  and  afterwards  inovitaldy  produces 
ulceration,  suppuration,  and  local  ganj^reno  at  tho  tied  point,  before  tho  thread 
can  separate  and  become  detached.  No  such  severe  and  morbid  local  conse- 
quences necessarily  result  when  a  bleeding  vessel  is  closed  by  the  temporary 
contact  of  a  needle." 

28.  Non-reduciJnlity  of  Fractures  of  the  Long  Bonea. — M.  Gosselin  observes 
(daz.  Ih'Mnra.,  Nos.  9  and  11,  1859)  that  so  generally  do  tho  books  lay  down 
tho  law  that  all  fractures  arc  reducible,  that  a  surgeon  is  at  first  surprised  when 
he  discovers  the  fallacy  of  the  statement. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  author's  views  on  the  subject: — 

1.  JCvon  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  displacement,  and  there  can  bo  neither 
altered  direction  nor  shortening,  there  may  still  bo  deformity,  produced  by  a 
persistent  increase  of  the  size  of  tho  limb,  at  tho  level  of,  and  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance above  and  below,  the  fracture.  This  deformity  is  of  no  great  importance 
as  long  as  the  hypertrophiod  bono  is  not  painful;  but  M.  Gossclin  has  mot  with 
cases  in  which  pain  persisted  for  years,  and  kept  tho  patients  from  their  occu- 
pations for  a  far  longer  period  than  is  usually  the  case  after  fracture  of  the  leg. 
He  cites  two  of  these  cases.  . 

2.  Muscular  atrophy  is  another  cause  of  consecutive  deformity,  and  sometimes 
uf  irremediable  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  limb.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  muscular  atrophy  after  fracture,  both  in  relation  to  the  fractured  seg- 
ment of  tho  limb,  and  to  the  segments  above  and  below  this.  In  almost  every 
case  a  notal)lo  diminution  of  the  whole  of  tho  limb  is  .to  be  observed,  except  in 
the  instance  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  which  docs  not  seem  usually  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  muscular  atrophy  of  the  limb.  The  cause  of  this  atrophy  has  been 
attributed  by  some  to  the  compression  exerted  by  apparatus,  and  by  others  to 
the  prolonged  immovability  of  the  limb.  M.  Gosselin  is  disposed  to  search  for 
the  explanation  in  the  diverted  nutrition  of  the  parts  consequent  upon  tho  re- 
parative process  of  tho  fracture.  At  all  events,  he  is  of  opinion  that  tho  atrophy 
docs  not  depend  upon  causes  from  the  operation  of  which  a  surgeon  can  shield 
his  patients.  Thus  far,  any  means  he  has  tried  to  remove  this  condition — as 
electricity,  shampooing,  &c. — have  been  of  little  avail;  but  this  may  arise  from 
the  patients  not  deeming  tho  amount  of  inconvenience  they  suffer  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  undergo  a  prolonged  treatment. 

3.  The  displacements  consequent  on  a  fracture  offer  some  varieties :  1.  The 
displacement,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  limb,  can  usually  be  very  well 
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reduced,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  it  that  the  intorveution  of  art  is  usually  of  utility. 
Still,  the  author  refers  to  two  cases  of  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  in 
which,  in  spite  of  every  care,  an  angular  displacement  occurred;  while  certain 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  fibula,  whatever  apparatus  may  be  employed,  and  what- 
ever care  taken,  are  followed  ])y  a  little  abduction  of  the  foot,  and  slight  (devation 
of  its  external  border.  2.  Displacements  according  to  circumference  are  rarely 
irreducible.  Still,  this  is  the  case  with  a  considerable  number  of  fractures  of  th*e 
neck  of  the  femur,  with  permanent  penetration  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  frag- 
ment, rotation  outwards  not  being  corrigible  by  other  than  imprudent  attempts. 
M.  (jiosseliu  has  likewise  met  with  three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  leg  in  which 
irreducilde  disi)lacement  in  the  circumference  has  occurred.  3.  Of  the  displace- 
ments which  take  place  according  to  thickness,  some  are  corrected  easily,  and 
are  not  reproduced ;  others  are  reproduced  again,  until  prevented  by  diffused 
pressure ;  and  others,  again,  are  irreducible,  do  what  we  will.  In  several  instances 
the  author  has  been  unable,  in  fracture  of  the  leg,  to  place,  even  with  the  aid  of 
chloroform,  an  upper  or  lower  fragment  which  projected  beyond  the  other.  This 
he  attriljutes  to  the  indentation  of  the  fragments,  the  teeth  not  fitting  into  each 
other  during  the  efforts  at  reduction,  except  as  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  4.  In 
considering  the  displacement  according  to  length,  besides  the  part  played  by 
muscular  action,  account  has  not  been  taken  of  the  considerable  crushing  of  the 
bone  which  results  from  the  reciprocal  pressure  of  the  fragments.  Here  there 
will  be  shortening  of  the  bone,  with  impossibility  of  restoring  it,  the  shortening 
even  becoming  augmented  by  subsequent  absorption. 

4.  Fractures  near  Joints. — The  frecpiency  of  fractures  near  joints,  and  the 
great  liability  to  them  of  subjects  aged  more  than  fifty  years,  has  been  long 
known;  but  M.  Vollemier,  by  introducing  the  term  -penetration  in  relation  to 
fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  MM.  Hervey  de  Chegoin  and  Robert, 
by  demonstrating  such  penetration  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and 
M.  Trelat,  by  calling  attention  to  intracondylian  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  have  given  quite  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  this  description  of 
fractures.     But  still  there  are  wanting  a  generalization  of  these  new  facts  and 
clinical  deductions.    In  fact,  these  various  fractures  resemble  each  other  in  their 
mechanism  and  their  lesions.     1.  The  fracture  of  the  extremity  of  a  long  bone 
may  take  the  transverse  direction,  and  be  unaccompanied  by  any  crushing  of 
the  spongy  tissue.     This  is  the  only  fracture,  indeed,  recognized  prior  to  Volle- 
mier's  investigations,  but  it  is  the  most  rare.     2.  More  frequently  one  of  the 
fragments  becomes  so  forced  into  the  substance  of  the  other  that  the  penetra- 
tion remains  permanent,  the  spongy  substance  of  the  penetrated  fragment  being 
completely  crushed.     If  the  two  fragments  be  separated,  an  accidental  cavity 
will  be  seen  to  be  hollowed  out  by  the  penetrating  one,  the  latter  usually  pre- 
senting an  irregular  or  toothed  surface,  which  enters  into  such  cavity.     This 
variety  is  especially  met  with  at  the  cervix  femoris,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius.     3.  In  other  cases  one  of  the  fragments  presents  the  depression  and 
crushing  of  the  spongy  tissue,  but  the  other  is  not  lodged  in  this  depression,  and 
is  removed  from  it  some  millimetres  in  front  or  behind — penetration  having  in 
fact  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  not  being  maintained.     This 
disposition  is  especially  met  with  in  the  radius,  and  is  more  rare  than  the  pre- 
ceding or  subsequent  variety.     4.  One  of  the  fragments,  usually  the  shorter, 
may  Ije  coraminutively  fractured,  the  penetration  being  more  forcible  and  deeper 
j  than  in  the  preceding  cases.     This  variety  is  observed  in  stelliform  fracture  of 
{  the  radius,  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  when  the  great  trochanter  is 
I  fractured  at  the  same  time,  and  in  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  when 
there  are  at  the  same  time  intra-  and  supra-condylian  fracture.     To  these  cases 
a  proper  clinical  import  has  not  been  given,  and  fractures  are  described  just  as 
formerly.     But  how  are  we  to  reduce  fractures  when  their  fragments  are  so 
1  solidly  penetrated  and  ingrained  as  to  be  scarcely  separable,  even  after  death; 
I  or  when  one  of  the  fragments  has  become  shortened  by  crushing  or  by  commi- 
I  nution?    It  is  evident  that  surgery  can  do  nothing  here,  and  that  the  limb  must 
remain  enlarged  and  shortened,  and  that  the  action  of  the  joint  must  be  impaired. 
j      5.   Tlierapeutical  Conclusions. — It  is  not  the  author's  object  to  deter  from 
';  attempts  at  reduction  of  fractures.     These,  he  admits,  must  be  made,  and,  in 
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case  of  faihin'.  n'Pi'alod.  ]?ut  wlicn  ((Hiiplftc  inlaptiilion  cannot  lie  (liiis  ol>- 
taint'tl.  and  tho  tailiin-  is  oxplicalilf  on  one  of  tho  gronntls  niontionctl,  a(l('mi)ts 
slioiiM  not  1)1'  multiplied,  or  coniplicati'd  and  cxiH'nsivt'  apparatus  rcsortod  to. 
In  till-  author's  opinion,  a  cart'lul  ami  attentive  surgeon  may  olitaiu  with  the 
must  simple  ai)plianees  all  jtossilile  results.  Tiie  consecutive  del'ormities  or 
iiniierfeotions  may  lie  iuevitalde;  and  it  is  an  illusion  to  sujijiose  that  in  all  cases 
they  may  be  completely  prevented. — Mfd.-Cliir.  Ixcc,  Oct.,  1851). 

'_".•.  Trachcofonii/  in  Croup. — The  numlier  of  the  Edinhurgli  Medical  Jounutl 
for  Fi'hruary  last  contains  an  interesting  pajier.  liy  Mr.  Jamks  Si'k.vce,  ou  this 
subject,  in  which  he  advocates  the  jiropriely  of  the  o])eration  in  e.xtremo  cases, 
a.s  not  only  warrantable,  l>ut  as  giving  the;  patient  the  only  chance  of  life. 

lie  states  that  out  of  thirteen  cases  of  croup  in  which  he  has  operated  in  the 
last  sutl'ocative  stage,  six  have  been  saved  ;  and  that  in  cases  which  subse(|uently 
])roved  fatal,  great  immediate  relief  from  the  agonies  of  sull'ocation  was  ailbrdecl. 
Moreover,  he  states  "  that  out  of  the  seven  fatal  cases,  one  was  lal)ouring  under 
the  seipiehe  of  scarlet  fever  of  a  severe  character,  and  was  completely  relieved 
as  regarded  the  breathing,  but  sank  from  persistent  vomiting  and  emaciation; 
another,  F.  S.,  was  an  acute  case  of  croup  supervening  on  congestive  scarlatina 
with  cynanche  maligna;  in  a  third,  the  disease  a))])eared  in  the  progress  of 
measles,  also  of  a  congestive  character;  and  a  fourth  was  a  child  only  recently 
recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  scarlatina.  Now,  whilst  ]  would  not  like  to 
exclude  even  such  cases  from  the  benefit  of  the  tem])orary  relief  and  the  chance 
of  life  which  tracheotomy  aflibrds.  still  it  is  evident  that  the  chance  in  such  cases 
is  very  much  less  than  in  uncomplicated  croup,  and  that  the  result  of  such  cases 
must  tend  unduly  to  reduce  the  average  success  of  the  operation." 

"Tracheotomy,"  he  adds,  "  cannot,  indeed,  be  expected  to  I)e  so  successful  in 
croul)  as  when  performed  in  anlema  glottidis  or  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  or  even 
as  in  acute  laryngitis  of  adults,  because  in  many  cases  of  croup  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  diseased  action  to  spread  downwaids  ;  ou  the  other  hand,  what  J 
have  observed  both  as  regards  the  invasion  and  progress  of  the  disease  as  shown 
by  the  symptoms,  ami  more  especially  from  ol)servalion  and  experience  derived 
from  cases  in  which  I  have  operated,  1  feel  convinced  that  in  many  cases  of 
croup  the  disease  is  more  confined  to  the  larynx  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
that,  when  it  spreads,  it  does  so  from  the  larynx  downwards,  and  does  not  attack 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  simultaneously  with  the  larynx,  or,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  attack  the  trachea  and  bronchial  mucous  surface 
before  affecting  the  larynx.  Post-mortem  examinations  reveal  to  us  the  com- 
pleted disease,  not  its  progress — that  must  be  derived  from  observation  of 
phenomena  during  life ;  now.  to  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary  progress  of  the 
symptoms,  the  immediate  relief  afforded  by  the  operation  in  all  cases,  even  in 
those  which  subseciuently  terminated  fatally,  shows  conclusively  that  even  in 
the  fatal  cases  no  disease  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  could  have  existed  at 
the  time  ;  otherwise  the  operation  could  not  have  afforded  the  relief  it  did.  As 
to  the  presence  of  bronchitis  being  a  contra-indication  to  the  performance  of 
the  o])cration — a  point  which  I  was  inclined  to  insist  on  in  my  former  communi- 
cation, though  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  some  continental  surgeons,  who  consider 
it  absolutely  favourable — I  must  modify  my  former  opinion,  inasmuch  as  in  most 
of  the  successful  cases  it  was  present,  and  when  the  tube  was  properly  managed 
the  mucus  was  easily  expectorated;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  favour- 
able in  one  sense,  as  indicating  a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  less  pre- 
disposed to  the  formation  of  plastic  exudations." 

With  regard  to  the  cpiestion  of  operating  at  an  early  stage,  Mr.  S.  says  :  "  It 
has  been  plausibly  urged,  that  the  success  of  the  operation  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  it  were  performed  before  the  symptoms  became  very  urgent.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  discussion  in  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. M.  Trousseau's  doctrine  is  to  operate  as  early  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease  as  possible,  when  the  presence  of  false  membrane  or  exudation  is  ascer- 
tained from  the  suppressed  and  less  frequent  coughs,  the  fits  ©f  dyspnoea,  with 
intervals  of  perfect  quietude.  Now,  recoveries  by  the  use  of  other  remedies  in 
this  stage,  though  rare,  are  not  so  rare  as  to  entitle  us  to  urge  an  operation  not 
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free  from  danger  in  itself,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  show  some  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  by  early  operation  we  could  greatly  increase  the  chance  of 
success:  1st.  By  early  relief  of  the  dyspnoea  preventing  the  bad  effects  of  the 
gradually  increasing  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  local  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, or  emphysema  ;  or,  2d.  By  ])reventing  the  .extension  of  the  membranous  or 
plastic  exudation  downwards.  The  former  of  these  indications,  I  believe,  would 
be  met  by  early  operation ;  the  second,  and  more  formidable,  I  doubt,  would 
not ;  for  the  cases  I  have  operated  on  show  that  in  certain  cases  the  tendency 
to  tracheal  and  bronchial  exudation  continues  to  spread  downwards  after  the 
operation  has  afforded  a  period  of  relief,  if  it  be  not  even  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  tul)e.  The  late  Mr.  Liston  used  to  object  to  tracheotomy  in  croup, 
on  the  ground  that,  if  we  operated  early,  there  was  no  physical  obstruction  to 
the  breathing  to  warrant  it,  and  that  if  we  delayed  till  the  symptoms  were  urgent, 
the  tracheal  exudation  rendered  the  operation  useless.  To  neither  of  these  pro- 
positions can  I  assent ;  but  I  think  we  are  hardly  warranted  in  operating  till  all 
remedies  have  been  actively  tried  and  no  other  chance  remains ;  then  there 
should  be  no  delay.  Here,  as  in  many  cases,  the  period  of  the  disease,  as  regards 
time,  is  no  criterion.  If  in  a  case  of  croup,  depletion,  the  warm  bath,  emetics, 
counter-irritation,  calomel,  and  other  remedies  have  been  actively  used  without 
relief — if  the  hard,  ringing  cough  has  become  suppressed,  and  the  respiration  is 
evidently  imperfect,  as  shown  by  the  contracted  and  depressed  appearance  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  occasional  severe  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea — for 
my  own  part,  I  would  say  that  the  operation  is  fully  warranted.  When  the 
paroxysms  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  when  the  dyspnoea  is  rather 
persistent  than  paroxysmal,  with  turgid  or  pale  lividity,  the  operation  is  the 
little  sufferer's  only  chance  for  life." 

Mr.  S.  believes  that  success  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  manner  in  which 
tracheotomy  is  performed,  and  he  gives  the  following  directions  : — 

"  There  ought  to  be  no  attempt  at  rapidity  or  brilliancy  in  this  operation ; 
every  step  should  be  methodically  gone  about.  First,  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  infant,  the  shoidders  should  be  well  raised,  the  head  bent  moderately 
backwards- and  supported  by  an  assistant,  who  should  pass  one  arm  under  the 
pillow  behind  the  neck,  so  as  it  were  to  project  or  support  it  forwards,  whilst 
with  the  other  hand  he  keeps  the  head  fixed  with  the  chin  in  the  middle  line  as 
a  guide  to  the  surgeon;  the  arras  and  legs  may  be  controlled  by  a  small  sheet 
or  large  towel  pinned  round  the  body,  the  arms  placed  by  the  side ;  and  when 
thus  secured,  one  person  can  control  the  movements :  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  teeth  are  not  firmly  closed,  but  that  the  mouth  be  partially  open 
and  the  nostrils  kept  free. 

"The  external  incision  should  begin  over  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  extend 
downwards  exactly  in  the  middle  line  for  at  least  two  inches.  In  general,  two 
large  veins,  one  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line  and  close  to  it,  are  seen  when 
the  skin  is  divided ;  the  fascial  textui-e  between  these,  corresponding  to  the 
intermuscular  line,  is  readily  divided  by  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  then  these 
veins  can  be  ea.sily  drawn  aside.  Sometimes  one  crosses  the  line  to  join  the 
other,  and  is  embarrassing,  and  may  even  require  to  be  divided  after  being 
secured  by  ligatures.  But  the  point  most  to  be  attended  to  is  caution  after 
separating  the  tracheal  muscles.  If  the  finger  be  placed  deep  in  the  wound  at 
this  stage,  the  trachea  is  felt  pretty  distinctly,  and  may  seem  so  distinct  as  to 
warrant  the  surgeon  entering  the  bistoury  to  divide  the  rings ;  but  I  hold  this 
ought  not  to  be  done,  because  not  only  may  there  be  the  substance  of  the  thymus 
gland  flattened  under  the  finger,  but  deeper,  and  passing  from  that  gland  to  the 
thyroid,  there  exist  numerous  vessels  which  would  bleed  profusely.  I  have  more 
than  once  pointed  out  this  to  the  gentlemen  assisting  me  at  my  operations. 
After  separating  the  lobes  of  the  thymus  gland,  even  after  these  vessels  and  the 
thymus  are  pushed  aside,  I  clear  the  rings  of  the  trachea  with  the  knife  from 
loose  cellular  tissue,  so  that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the 
silver  tube  when  the  opening  is  made  in  the  trachea.  On  the  tube  being  intro- 
duced, the  head  should  be  bent  slightly  forwards. 
[  "The  form  of  the  tube  itself  is  important :  it  ought  to  be  of  such  a  size  as 
will  admit  air  freely  without  over-distending  the  trachea,  and  always  double ;  the 
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inner  liiho  rittinjr  pretty  dose,  but  not  socun-d  to  tlie  oiilcr,  cillu'r  liy  siuin^-  or 
other  I'asteniuu:,  so  that  it  may  bo  easily  removed  lor  (.leaiiiuj;',  or  expelled  by 
the  ell'orts  of  eouuhiuir,  if  obstrueted  Ity  mucus. 

"In  the  after-treatment,  when  there  ia  much  bronchial  ellusion,  the  use  of 
enu'ties  is  very  benelieial ;  but  under  no  circumstances  would  1  now  resort  (o 
antimony,  for  its  elVects  are  most  daiiiicrous.  as  diminishing;'  the  expulsive  power, 
and  depressiufj  the  patii'uf,  imbuiui;-  sinUin.Lr.  I  am  glad  that  my  o])inion  on 
this  head  is  strenjjlnened  liy  the  hijili  authority  and  great  experience  of  M. 
Trousseau.  In  all  respects,  1  lind  ipecacuan  answer  better  as  un  emetic,  without 
depressing  or  leading  to  dysenteric  purging,  whilst  it  induces  mod(>rate  dia])ho- 
resis  and  allays  the  fel>rile  condition.  .M.  Trousseau  is  very  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  l)listers  in  these  cases,  on  account  of  the  sloughing  which  follows. 
But  in  this  respect  I  caiuiot  so  fully  concur ;  for  tluuigh  1  would  lie  far  from 
advocating  the  use  of  the  ordinary  iiy-blister,  still  1  have  found  the  apjilication 
of  the  litpiid  blister  highly  useful  in  some  cases  of  bronchial  complication,  and 
when  carefully  attended  to,  I  have  never  seen  any  bad  results. 

'•  In  regard  to  diet,  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  give  beef-tea  and  wine 
from  the  llrst;  but  in  gent'ral  I  prefer  for  the  first  day  or  two  a  nutrient  non- 
stimulating  diet,  such  as  milk  and  farinaceous  food,  and  afterwards  gradually 
giving  animal  food ;  but  in  respect  to  this  wc  must  be  guided  by  the  condition 
of  each  individual  patient." 

30.  New  method  of  trcatbig  Anthrax. — Dr.  T.  R.  Bi.ackley  relates  [Duhlin 
Medical  Press,  Jan.  18,  1860)  the  following  case  of  anthrax  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating a  new  mode  of  practice  which  he  recommends  : — 

About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  taking  a  stroll  not  far  from  my  residence 
in  the  country,  1  was  requested  by  a  poor  woman  to  visit  her  husband,  who  lived 
in  a  cottage.  He  was  a  worn-out  man,  about  GO  years  of  age,  very  thin,  and 
with  a  countenance  full  of  pain  and  anxiety.  On  examination,  I  found  he  had 
an  enormous  anthrax  covering  the  inferior  portion  of  the  scapula,  and  extending 
from  its  anterior  edge  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebriu.  My  first  impres- 
sion was  that  the  disease  was  too  far  advanced  for  operation ;  my  second,  that 
it  was  the  only  course  which  held  out  a  hope.  I  had  no  instruments,  save  lan- 
cets, in  my  pocket;  but.  inquiring  if  there  was  a  razor  in  the  house,  was  pre- 
sented with  one;  with  this  I  made  a  full  and  free  crucial  incision  through  the 
tumour.  The  edges  of  the  wound  bled  freely  for  a  little,  but,  that  having  sub- 
sided, I  ordered  a  large  poultice  to  be  applied,  and  his  sti'ength  to  be  kept  up. 
On  the  following  day  I  found  the  surrounding  inflammation  had  diminished  to  a 
great  extent,  but  as  I  looked  on  the  emaciated  frame,  and  a  countenance  almost 
Hippocratic.  I  felt  the  poor  fellow,  with  every  support,  could  not  survive  the 
separation  of  the  slough. 

As  I  thus  reflected,  I  raised  an  angle  of  the  skin,  stretching  the  .slough  which 
firmly  adhered  to  it,  and  an  idea  suggested  itself  on  which  I  instantly  acted. 
With  a  forceps  and  scissors  I  nipped  away  the  entire  slough  from  the  sound 
parts,  going  as  close  as  possible  to  the  latter  without  wounding  them,  and  draw- 
ing the  edges  of  the  wound  into  contact  with  adhesive  plaster,  I  applied  a  band- 
age and  waited  the  result.  The  slough  when  removed  might  have  filled  a  wine- 
glass. I  thought  it  would  have  been  larger,  as  previous  to  the  operation  the 
tumour  in  extent  was  the  size  of  a  plate,  but  as  much  of  its  fluid  contents  were 
removed  with  the  poultice,  the  size  of  the  dead  cellular  mass  was  proportionably 
diminished.  In  a  couple  of  days  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  improvement  which 
had  taken  place.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  united  through  two-thirds  of 
their  extent,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week,  with  the  assistance  of  porter,  wine, 
and  animal  food,  a  central  wound,  not  larger  than  a  florin,  and  on  the  high  road 
to  cicatrization,  remained.  Had  the  slough  been  allowed  to  separate  sponta- 
neously, or  even  with  the  aid  of  turpentine  and  warm  dressings,  I  question  much 
if  such  a  happy  result  would  have  taken  place,  as  nature  (at  best  with  all  the 
assistance  I  could  have  rendered  her)  would  have  required  as  many  days  to  pro- 
duce that  condition  of  parts  which  the  scissors  effected  in  as  many  minutes,  and 
at  that  critical  stage  of  the  disease  when  a  day  or  two  of  suff"ering  or  relief  might 
make  all  the  difierence  between  cita  mors  aut  victoria  tata. 
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31.  Treatment  of  Cancer  h/  Caxistic  Potass  and  Chloride  of  Zinc. — By  MM. 
Salmon  and  Mauxoury,  surgeons  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Chartres.  After  a  com- 
munication on  this  matter  extendini;-  over  no  fewer  than  seven  numbers  of  the 
Medical  Gazette  of  Paris,  and  in  which  numerous  illustrative  cases  are  referred 
to  and  fully  detailed,  these  gentlemen  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  method 
of  procedure,  in  so  far  at  least  as  tumours  of  a  cancerous  nature  are  concerned, 
is  attended  with  no  greater  success  than  that  of  treatment  by  the  knife;  and 
that  the  apparent  success  of  those  who  have  advanced  such  exaggerated  state- 
ments as  have  lieen  published  regarding  it,  seems  altogether  due  to  the  fact  of 
cicatrization  following  the  application  of  caustic  being  more  rapid  than  that 
following  the  treatment  by  excision. 

In  concluding  their  remarks  on  the  subject,  they  observe :  The  favourable 
reception  which  has  for  some  years  been  extended  to  the  operation  by  caustic 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  reaction  against  the  use  of  the  bistoury,  omnipotent 
as  it  has  always  stood  in  the  surgical  hospitals  of  Paris.  Such  a  reception 
attracted  the  attention  of  surgeons  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  real  efOcacy 
of  the  new  style  of  treatment  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  its  partisans,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  its  advantages  in  respect  to  a  less  amount  of  inflammatory 
reaction,  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  risk  of  purulent  infection,  and  the 
hemorrhage  being  next  to  none  at  all,  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  was  more 
frequent  after  the  employment  of  caustic  than  after  extirpation  by  the  knife. 

No  doul)t  the  advantages  here  mentioned  are  not  without  their  value.  Dimi- 
nished inflammatory  and  purulent  fever,  and  the  avoidance  of  hemorrhage,  are 
certainly  obtainable  by  the  use  of  caustic ;  but  for  ourselves,  who  in  a"  great 
number  of  cases  have  practised,  and  have  seen  pi'actised,  the  operation  by  this 
means,  we  consider  that  in  eight  cases  out  of  every  ten  the  bistoury  is  preferable. 
Especially  do  we  deny  the  efiBcacy  of  caustic  in  preventing  a  return  of  the 
viisease ;  in  seven  cases  of  cancerous  tumours  in  the  axilla  thus  removed,  both 
m  the  hospital  of  Chartres  and  in  private  practice,  have  we  seen  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  malady,  and  a  fatal  result.  All  our  cases  have  thus  terminated 
fatally  fi'om  reaccession  of  the  disease,  sometimes  in  the  same  situation,  some- 
times in  another  part  of  the  body ;  and  according  to  our  recollection  of  numerous 
cases  thus  treated  at  Chartres  by  M.  Girouard,  he  was  no  more  successful  than 
we  have  been. 

We  therefore  completely  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons, 
that  the  Canquoin  caustic  [caustique  Canquoin)  affords  no  greater  security  than 
does  excision  against  the  recurrence  of  cancer.  As  we  have  said,  the  fact  which 
misleads  the  more  credulous  class  of  patients,  and  those  medical  men  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  use  of  caustic,  is  the  rapidity  of  cicatrization,  especially 
after  the  application  of  the  chloride  of  zinc — the  establishment  of  cicatrization, 
even  over  the  cancerous  tissue  itself,  being  a  result  of  such  treatment. 

Looking  at  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  extirpation  of  cancer  by  such  means, 
we  therefore,  along  with  nearly  all  surgeons,  are  disposed  to  ask,  whether,  after 
this  operation,  one  single'  case  of  an  undoubted  and  permanent  cure  can  be 
pointed  out.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  deny  that  any  such  case  has  occurred ; 
and  we  have  learned,  by  experience,  to  mistrust  those  observations  on  cases  of 
the  kind  which  have  been  so  prematurely  published — neither  the  return  of  the 
disease  nor  the  death  of  the  patient  having  had  time  to  take  place. — Edin.  Med. 
Journ.,  Feb.,  1860,  from  Gazette  MMicale,  Nov.,  1859. 

32.  Employment  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  the  Treatment  of  Aneurisms. — 
The  Gazette  des  Hopitau.c  has  lately  reported  a  clinical  lecture  of  Professor 
BouiLLAUD  upon  aneurisms,  and  upon  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  aneurismal 
tumours  by  the  iodide  of  potassium.  One  of  the  patients  was  a  man  suffering 
under  an  aneurism  of  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk  and  aorta,  and  the  other  was  a 
woman  with  an  aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery.  In  the  latter  case,  the  iodide 
of  potassium  was  administered  for  some  days  in  the  dose  of  a  gramme,  and  after- 
wards in  doses  of  two  grammes  for  two  months.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
tumour,  which  was  at  first  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  had  diminished  so  much 
that  it  might  be  considered  to  have  disappeared  completely.  In  the  case  of  the 
man,  the  tumour,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  underwent  displacement  con- 
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tomporancously  with  a  ti'it  woll-maikcil  diiiiimition  in  vuluin(\  iiiulor  llu>  same 
treatment  as  tliat  ailoptoil  for  the  woman.  At  the  lime  of  tlic  report,  however, 
the  man  was  still  nntler  tlie  treatment  liy  iodide  of  potassium,  and  tl\erefnre  no 
piisitive  eonelusions  eoidd  lie  drawn.  M.  liouillaud  has  treated  other  eases  with 
iodiile  of  potassium.  In  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  larf,'e  aneurismal  tumour  at, 
the  point  of  orif^in  of  the  carotid  and  sulxdavian  arteries,  he  found  that  the 
swellinir  was  consideraldy  diminished  in  a  few  weeks  liy  the  use  id'  the  iodide. 
In  another  j)atient,  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  an  aneurism  of  the  cai'otid 
artery,  he  ohserved  at  the  end  of  a  few  Aveeks  that  the  tumour  had  almost  en- 
tirely disuppearcil.  The.se  cases  are  considered  to  he  sullicienlly  satisfactory  to 
eucouraire  practitioners  in  makinjr  fiirtlier  trials  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in 
aneurismal  tumours. — B.  (tiul  F.  McJ.-Chirunj.  llcv.,  Jan.  IbGO. 

2'.\.  Treatment  of  Govnrrluva  and  Gleet  without  Copaiba.  —  ^fr.  Wkkdex 
(^onKK  read  a  pajx-r  on  this  sul»ject  hefore  the  Ilarveiau  Society,  .Ian.  19,  ISfiO. 
After  referrin;,^  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method  of  treatiuff  gonorrha-a,  the  author 
stated  his  belief  that  he  was  only  uiviuj,'-  utterance  to  a  larf;ely-acknowleili^-ed 
experience  when  he  ventured  to  allirm  that  coi)aiI)a,  in  the  treatment  of  f^oiior- 
rhcea,  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  it  was  in  a  <<;vv^^il  many  instances  inju- 
rious, and  that  in  all  it  was  ollensive  tt)  the  last  degree.  During  the  last  iifleen 
years  at  least  six  thousand  cases  of  gonorrho-a  had  come  under  the  author's  care 
at  the  Koyal  Free  lIos])ital.  and  he  had  availed  himself  of  these  large  ojijjort uni- 
ties to  test  all  the  methods  of  treatment  which  had  l)een  suggested,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  safest,  quickest,  most  eflicacious,  and  least  disagreeable  mode  of 
curing  this  disease.  As  introductory  to  the  suliject  of  treatment,  Mr.  ('ooke 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  (diordee,  the  reason  for  the  scalding  of  the 
urine,  the  distinction  l)etwcen  true  and  spurious  gonorrhoea,  and  the  time  when 
infection  may  or  may  not  be  apprehended.   The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  were  :^ 

1.  That  chordce,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  was  due  to  spasm,  and 
not  to  effusion  of  lymph;  and  that  cubebs,  acting  as  an  antispasmodic,  formed 
the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  this  symptom. 

2.  That  the  scalding  was  the  result  of  the  acid  urine  passing  over  the  highly 
inflamed  mucous  surface  of  the  urethra;  and  that  this  was  to  be  remedied  by 
the  administration  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
the  acidity  of  the  urine,  thus  removing  the  principal  cause  of  the  continuance 
of  the  inflammation. 

3.  That,  in  all  disputed  cases,  the  true  gonorrhoea  may  be  known  from  the 
spurious  by  the  presence  of  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling,  together  with  a 
purulent  discharge,  more  or  less  green  and  offensive ;  whilst  a  discharge  pro- 
duced by  connection  with  a  person  who  has  leucorrhcea,  or  has  recently  been 
confined,  will  not  be  accompanied  with  these  inflammatory  signs,  and  the  dis- 
charge will  be  milky  in  consistence  and  colour,  differing  much  from  the  thick 
purulent  discharge  of  the  veritable  gonorrhoea. 

4.  The  time  when  infection  may  or  may  not  be  apprehended  was  discussed,  in 
its  incubative  stage  and  at  its  close.  A  case  was  given,  showing  that  the  disease 
may  be  caught  from  one  person,  and  not  communicated  to  another  two  nights 
after,  becau'se  the  purulent  discharge  had  not  commenced  at  the  time  of  the 
second  intercourse.  Respecting  infection  at  the  close  of  the  disease,  the  author 
had  been  enabled,  from  experience,  to  establish  as  a  law  for  his  own  guidance, 
that  gleet — i.  e.  a  raucous  discharge  from  the  urethra,  consecpient  on  gonorrhu-a 
— does  not  set  up  gonorrhoea  in  another  person :  but  that,  whilst  any  pus  is  to 
be  found  in  the  discharge,  there  is  pro))aliility  of  infection. 

Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  treatment,  Mr.  (.'ooke  said  that,  upon  inquiry  at 
the  London  Custom  House,  he  found  that  118, 89G  pounds  of  copaiba  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  port  of  London  only  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  IS.')!). 
If  this  be  administered  at  the  rate'of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  and  sup- 
posing each  patient  takes  it  for  three  weeks,  we  have  here  copaiba  enough  to 
treat  473.584:,  or  close  upon  half  a  million  persons,  and  that  in  ten  months  only 
of  the  year.  Considering  how  often  it  fails  to  cure  the  disease  ;  how  frequently 
it  is  rejected  by,  or  at  any  rate  disorders,  the  stomach;  how  tell-tale  and  dis- 
agreeable is  its  odour  from  the  mouth  and  skin ;  how  occasionally  it  produces  a 
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jiapular  eruption  all  over  the  body ;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  swelled  testicle 
and  stricture  maybe  traced  to  its  irritating  influence,  while  gonorrhoea,  rhouma- 
1isin,  and  ophthalmia  have  been  attril)utod  to  its  administration:  '' consi(kM'ing 
all  these  ol)joctions."  the  author  remarked,  "is  it  not  extraordinary  that  this 
ilisgusting  medicine  continues  so  long  to  hold  its  ground?"  The  abortive 
latment  by  strong  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  had  proved  a  failure,  because 

some  instances  inflammation  of  the  bladder  had  resulted.  The  treatment  by 
ilucnts  was  slow  in  its  action,  and  not  readily  employed  by  persons  engaged  in 
active  business.  That  by  diuretics  was  scarcely  more  successful;  wlnlst  the 
;iilminist ration  of  saline  aperients  was  generally  attended  with  an  aggravation  of 
the  ardor  urinoe  as  well  as  chordee.  The  treatment  which  had  been  most  suc- 
ressful  in  the  author's  experience  was  the  chemical  treatment  by  the  alkaline 
rarbonates.  given  with  a  view  of  neutralizing  the  acid  in  the  urine.  Thus  one 
ureat  source  of  irritation  was  removed  from  the  inflamed  urethra,  and  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  inflammation,  which  nature  would  effect,  was  allowed  to  take  place. 
As  auxiliaries,  especially  when  there  is  (rdema  of  the  prepuce,  lead  lotidus,  and 
I  levation  of  the  penis  against  the  abdomen,  were  commended.  The  inflammation 
liaving  subsided,  and  a  muco-purulent  discharge  being  left,  the  author  had  found, 
after  giving  trial  to  all  the  injections  which  have  been  at  an\  time  in  vogue,  that 
the  chloride  of  zinc,  introduced  into  this  branch  of  practice  by  ^Ir.  Lloyd,  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  was  the  most  efficacious  of  any  in  curing  the  disease,  and 
tliat  with  less  discomfort  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  any  other  means. 
Since  employing  this  treatment  he  had  had  little,  if  any,  orchitis  amongst  his 
patients.  The  strength  of  the  injection  he  most  commonly  employed  was  two 
grains  to  the  ounce,  but  in  some  instances  one  grain  to  the  ounce  was  sufficient. 
Whilst  advocating  this  treatment  in  persons  of  healthy  constitution,  it  was 
necessary  to  completely  change  it  in  others.  In  the  strumous,  in  the  dyspeptic, 
in  those  of  dissipated  habits,  and  where  the  diseased  person  is  an  old  offender, 
the  alkaline  carbonates  are  not  called  for,  because  either  the  urine  is  not  acid, 
or  the  inflammation  does  not  run  high.  In  such  cases  the  tincture  of  iron,  or 
sulphuric  acid  and  bark,  or  gentian,  or  calumba.  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed from  the  commencement ;  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  injection,  in  these 
rases,  is  also  of  the  utmost  value  in  rapidly  overcoming  the  disease. 

Respecting  diet,  the  author  considered  that  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  scarcely  any  restriction  need  be  enforced,  and  that  beer  or  wine 
in  moderate  quantities  may  be  advantageously  used  by  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  these  beverages.  He  had  found  long-established  cases  of  gleet  yield  readily 
to  the  chloride  of  zinc  injection,  accompanied  with  tonic  treatment  and  generous 
living. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  rejoice  if  the  treatment  he  had  found  so  serviceable 
should  be  followed  out  by  others,  and  thus  assist  in  banishing  altogether  from 
surgical  practice  the  use  of  so  nauseous  a  drug  as  copaiba. — Med.  Tunes  and 
<hiz.,  Feb.  4,  1860. 

34.  Treatment  of  Blennorrliagki  hy  Yin um  Colclu'ci  and  Tincture  of  Opium. — 
Dr.  EiSEX.MAXN,  of  Wiirzburg,  states  that  he  once  had  occasion  to  prescribe  a 
combination  of  vinum  colchici  and  tincture  of  opium  for  an  officer  aflected  with 
rheumatic  conjunctivitis,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was  informed  that  the 
medicine  had  cured  not  only  the  ophthalmia,  but  also  a  blennorrhagia,  of  wluch 
no  mention  had  been  previo'usly  made.  He  was  surprised  at  this  result ;  but  he 
resolved  to  profit  by  it,  and  to  try  the  same  treatment  in  other  cases.  He 
therefore  prescribed  the  medicine  for  a  girl  affected  with  blennorrhagia.  and 
was  again  surprised  that  a  permanent  cure  was  effected  in  a  few  days.  Nothing 
was  ordered  externally,  except  frequent  applications  of  tepid  water.  Subse- 
(piently,  several  cases  of  blennorrhagia  in  the  male  presented  themselves,  and 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  dose  employed  was  eighteen  to  twenty 
drops,  three  times  a  day,  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  twelve  grammes  of  vinum 
colchici  with  two  grammes  of  tincture  of  opium ;  milk  was  ordered  as  the 
]>rincipal  article  of  food,  and  absolute  rest  was  enjoined.  All  the  cases  of 
blennorrhagia  thus  treated  were  cured  without  exception  in  a  few  days,  espe- 
cially when  the  treatment  could  be  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  affec- 
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tioii,  iuiil  iioiu'  iTsislcd  Ioniser  tli;m  a  week.  'I'lic  oliscrvations  of  Dr.  I'liscniiiann 
Iiavi-  lu'i'ii  i«intiriiir»l  l>y  tliosf  tit'  M.  C'tilliii,  of  hrcsdcii,  wlio  trcalcd  ten  cases  of 
ItK'iuioi  rliai:ia  witli  tlu'  <riTat(\st  success  hy  tlu"  mixture  of  viniim  colcliici  and 
laiidaiuiin.  'Tiic  patients  did  not  recover  so  rapidly  as  those  treated  liy  Dr. 
Eiseiin\anii ;  Imt  the  hitter  pliysiciaii  attrilmtes  the  ditl'ereiice  to  the  ]troi>alile 
inferiority  of  the  drii<rs  einphiyed.  and  to  tlie  fact  tiiat  tlic  jiatients  did  not  con- 
sidt  a  nii'dical  man  at  a  siilliciently  early  ])eri<)d. —  li.  aiid  F.  Mtd.-Chinini. 
Jul-.,  dau.  lyiUt.  from  Jiull.  CiU'ii.  (/<■  TluU-upculiqav,  May  15,  Ibfj'J. 

H").  Fdils  from  (,' rent  Ueitfhts  foUnwed  Inf  vviy  Sl/filif  IiiJKri/. — Mr.  (iKonciK 
Mai.i.ktt  relates  {liritish  Miil/atl  Jonrual)  the  two  followintj  remarkalde  ex- 
amples of  this  : — 

(.'.vsK  1.  Occurred  al)Out  si.xty  years  apo  ;  and  altout  twenty-fivo  or  twonty-pix 
vears  since,  it  came  to  my  knowledfic  under  the  followinj,"-  circumstances: — 

At  the  i»eriod  last  named,  1  was  recpiested  to  visit  a  jxior  man,  who  had  been 
sutVerinu'  severely  for  four  days.  1  found  him  in  preat  ntrony  from  retention  of 
urine,  none  of  which  had  jiassed  from  the  i)ladder  for  four  days.  Many  inellectnal 
attempts  had  lieen  made  for  his  relief  hy  an  irre<.ndar  practitioner,  hut,  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  l)een  unahle  to  introduce  tlu'  catlu'ter.  The  patient  was  about 
seventy  years  old.  and  presented  the  followinii'  symptoms:  'J'he  skin  was  hot; 
the  face  red,  and  much  emaciated;  the  i)ulse  was  rapid  and  very  feeltle  ;  tlie 
mouth  and  ton!,nu'  hot.  parched,  and  covered  by  a  thick  coatiny  of  dark  fur — in 
fact,  presentiuij'  such  an  ai)]iearance  as  would  be  expected  IVom  so  hnv^  a  reten- 
tion of  urine,  ^\'ith  ^reat  diiliculty,  a  lar}re  catheter  was  introduced,  and  from 
live  to  six  pints  of  urine  were  drawn  oH":  the  first  was  very  ainmoniacal,  and  the 
latter  portion  semii)urulent  and  Idoody.  The  catheter  was  introduced  twice  a 
day  for  three  days,  when  the  man  died. 

The  day  before  his  death  he  was  very  cheerful;  and.  in  a  jocular  manner, 
said,  "that  in  his  younger  days  he  had  met  with  a  bad  fall,  but  he  feared  he  liad 
then  sufi'ered  a  worse  one,  as  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  doctor."  lie 
explained  himself  by  stating,  that  when  placing  some  of  the  masonry  upon  the 
hiuhest  part  of  the  tower  of  a  church,  called  St.  George's,  in  this  town,  his  foot 
slipi>ed,  and  he  was  precipitated  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  distance  being 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet :  and  that  the  fall  was  uninterrupted  by 
anv  intervening  scatlblding,  so  as  to  diminish  the  impetus  of  the  descent,  lie 
added,  that  he  was  so  little  injured,  that  he  was  able  to  resume  bis  occupation 
in  a  few  days. 

Upon  making  subserpient  inquiry,  1  found  his  story  to  be  strictly  correct,  with 
the  additicm,  that  his  head  fell  upon  some  sheet  lead,  which  was  extended  upon 
the  ground ;  and  that  the  force  was  so  great  that  a  deep  impression  was  made 
upon  the  lead  by  the  skull. 

Case  2.  On  December  8, 18.59, 1  was  called  upon  to  visit  another  curious  case, 
which  recalled  to  my  recollection  the  notes  1  had  made  of  the  preceding  one. 

A  collier,  aged  about  fifty,  was  descending  a  pit  or  coal-mine  in  a  way  fre- 
epiently  followed ;  but  certainly  such  a  mode  of  descent  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted, as' it  is  un(piestional)ly  dangerous.  The  descent  is  made  by  placing  one  foot 
in  a  ring  or  kind  of  stirrup,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  rope  with  one  or  both 
hands.  He  had  not  descended  more  than  four  or  five  yards,  when  by  some  acci- 
dent, which  he  cannot  explain,  his  foot  was  knocked  or  slipped  out  of  the  ring, 
and  his  hold  of  the  rope  at  the  same  time  giving  way,  he  fell  at  once  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit,  a  distance  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  There 
was  nothing  to  break  or  mitigate  the  force  of  the  fall.  He  was  found  alive,  but 
groaning,  and  constantly  muttering,  "  O  my  children  !  0  ray  children  !"  He  was 
i»rought  up:  and  I  saw  him  about  an  hour  after  the  accident.  He  appeared  to 
be  moribund.  The  pulse  was  not  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  the  extremities  were 
cold,  and  respiration  very  difficult  and  painful.  The  slightest  motion  gave  ex- 
quisite pain,  and  I  could'  not  attempt  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  injury  the 
trunk  had  sustained.  There  was  some  contusion  with  extravasation  of  blood  at 
the  posterior  ])art  of  the  right  thigh,  a  slight  laceration  of  the  scalp,  and  the 
knuckles  of  both  hands  were  slightly  excoriated  and  swollen,  probably  from  his 
instinctively  throwing  out  his  arms  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  himself,  and  so 
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striking'  the  sides  of  the  pit.  These  were  the  only  injuries  I  could  discover,  as 
all  the  bones  of  the  extremities  were  sound.  He  was  placed  in  bed  in  the  easiest 
position,  which  was  lying  on  his  back,  but  rather  inclining  to  the  right  side. 
Bottles  filled  with  hot  water  and  hot  bricks  were  applied  to  the  extremities ; 
and  brandy  and  water  was  ordered  to  be  given  every  half  hour,  until  warmth 
was  restored. 

I  then  left  him.  and  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  him  alive  again ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  on  the  following  morning.  I  found  him  much  improved.  His  pulse, 
although  still  feeble,  was  regular  and  distinct ;  warmth  had  also  returned  to  the 
extremities.  The  bladder  had  emptied  itself  naturally.  The  chief  complaint 
now  appeared  to  be  on  the  right  side ;  a  careful  examination  of  which  showed 
that  three  or  four  of  the  lower  ribs  were  fractured,  which,  upon  the  slightest 
movement,  caused  great  suffering,  and  rendered  the  breathing  so  difficult"  as  to 
threaten  instant  suffocation.  The  chest  was  bound  up  ;  and  beef-tea,  etc.,  were 
ordered. 

On  the  third  day  the  bowels  were  moved,  the  pain  diminished,  and  the  respi- 
ration easier.  From  this  time  the  improvement  was  gradual,  and  without  inter- 
ruption ;  so  that,  on  December  25th.  he  was  so  much  improved  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  down  stairs,  and  the  only  remaining  complaint  was  a  slight  pain  at  the  side 
when  drawing  a  deep  inspiration. 

I  hare  said  little  or  nothing  respecting  the  treatment,  simply  because  little  or 
no  treatment  was  required.  It  was  one  of  those  numerous  cases  of  which  it  has 
been  justly  said,  "Nature  cures,  and  man  has  the  credit." 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  under  any  circumstances,  how  the 
human  frame  could  without  greater  injury  have  sustained  such  shocks  as  must 
have  been  inflicted  upon  them  in  these  cases.  It  would  have  been  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  momentum  or  force  acquired  by  the  bodies  falling  through  so 
great  a  space,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  dash  them  into  mangled  and  disor- 
ganized masses,  more  especially  as  they  could  not  have  fallen  upon  substances 
more  unfavourable — lead  in  the  one  case  and  the  solid  rock  in  the  other. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

36.  Antiphlogistic  Poicers  of  Morphia. — Dr.  Z.  Laurexce  relates  [Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  Dec.  31,  1859),  several  cases  of  sclerotitis  and  of  iritis,  treated  by 
morphia. 

These  cases  he  considers  "  establish  an  important  practical  fact,  viz.,  that 
morphia  is  per  se  a  powerful  antiphlogistic,'  capable  of  curing  these  acute  in- 
flammations of  the  eye,  in  which  up  to  the  present  time  bloodletting,  blistering, 
and  mercurialization  have  been  considered  necessary.  As  regards  loss  of  blood, 
all  will  be  agreed  on  the  .propriety  of  dispensing  with  it,  where  it  can  be  done 
so  with  safety.  Again,  how  constant  an  occurrence  is  it  to  see  paroxysms  of 
acute  inflammations  for  a  time  apparently  relieved  by  bloodletting,  till  the  sub- 
sequent vascular  reaction  sets  in.  but  to  recur  again  and  again,  and  i-equire  as 
many  repetitions  of  this  same  oljjectionable  remedy.  I  would  further  ask  sur- 
geons and  physicians.  What  evidence  have  they  that  in  the  combination  of  mer- 
cury and  opium  given  with  a  view  of  '  putting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,'  as  it  is  termed,  it  is  not  really  the  opiuvi  which  does  the  good,  and 
that  the  mercury  and  its  action  on  the  mouth  may  not  be,  to  say  the  least,  use- 
less \^    And  I  would  finally  ask  the  physicians  of  this  country  to  test  the  pow- 

'  In  all  the  cases  mentioned,  the  patients  had  been  using  warm  fomentations  to 
the  eyes  before  applying  at  the  hospital. 

*  Again,  mercury  is  presumed  to  have  an  "  absorbing  power"  over  plastic  effu- 
sions, such  as  occur  in  acute  iritis:  here,  too,- it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the 
absorption  of  the  inflammatory  exudations  is  not  rather  a  natural  process,  super- 
vening on  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation  (such  as  we  daily  see  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  divided  cataracts,  after  the  operation  by  solution,  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory 
consequences  of  the  operation  have  passed  off),  than  any,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  "  mercurial"  process  ? 
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ors  of  mnrnliiii  in  tlio  tivutiufiit  of  tlio  acute  intlaininatioiis  of  tlu'  inti'iiial 
organs  of  tlic  liotly.  " 

••  If  wi'  seek  for  an  cx|)liination."says  Mr.  Ij.,  "  of  Uic  above  very  remarkable 
action  of  nior|ihia.  in  reducing  abnormal  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  sclerotic, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  relations  of  |)aiM  to  vascular  conirestion.  J'ain  has  ficncrally 
beei\  n-iranled  rather  as  the  elVcct,  tlian  as  the  causi>  of  the  re])letion  of  blood- 
vessels ;  l>ut  it  is  ((uite  an  open  »|uestion.  whether  or  not  in  certain  classes  of  cases 
the  order  of  thinirs  may  not  lie  inverted?  Such  may  be  the  case  in  the  intlam- 
mations  of  the  siderotic,  we  have  just  i»een  discussinjf.  That,  on  the  otiu'r  hand, 
vascular  conirestion  may  react  as  a  cause  of  j)aiu.  is  not  improbalile.  'I'he 
theory  I  would  sul)niit  is,  that  the  action  of  mor])hia  in  these  cases  de])ends  on 
its  known  ])ower  of  reducinjr  nervous  irritability,  whic  h  may  be  viewed  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  intlammation.  In  these  deep-seated  inllammations  of  the 
eye  this  view  is  very  much  l)orne  out  l)y  the  .seat  of  the  jjaiu ;  this  will  lie  found 
to  follow  strictly  the  bran(hes  of  the  fifth  nerve;  indeed,  the  ]irecision  with 
which  the  ))atients  themselves  localize  the  pain  is  very  remarkable,  whilst  we 
have  further  evidence  of  the  nervous  nature  of  these  cases  in  the  intense  waterin<^ 
of  the  eye  (dependent  oa  irritation  of  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  tilth  nerve). 
In  this  way  I  conceive  the  irritatiiui  is  ])ropa<rated  to  the  vessels  throujih  the  inter- 
vention of  the  c(mnections  existinir  lietween  the  fifth  and  sympathetic  nerves." 

I  We  cannot  doubt  the  lienelicial  influence  of  morphia  in  some  cases  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  especially  those  attended  with  severe  pain,  but  we  must 
)ie  cautious  not  to  trenerali/.e  too  far,  as  Mr.  L.  seems  to  us  to  have  done.  One 
of  the  cases  related  by  Mr.  L.  illustrates  this,  for  in  it  (a  case  of  sclerotitis), 
morphia  entirely  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  the  patient  was  subsequently  cured 
by  leeches,  blisters,  and  mercurialization.] 

37.  Conical  Cornea  and  its  Treatment  by  Operation. — Mr.  Bow.m.w,  in  an 
interestinfj  article  in  our  valuable  contemporary,  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Re- 
ports (October.  18.59),  gives  an  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  affection, 
its  pathology,  ifec,  with  a  description  of  a  new  method  he  has  adopted  for  improv- 
ing vision  in  such  cases.  So  unsuccessful  and  hazardous  have  been  the  operative 
proceedings  hitherto  employed,  that  they  have  latterly  been  seldom  resorted  to. 

'•  It  has  long  been  known,"  says  Mr.  Bowman,  '"  that  an  eye  thus  affected 
often  sees  much  better  when  either  a  small  hole  or  a  narrow  slit  in  an  opa(|ue 
diajdiragm  is  placed  immediately  before  the  eye.  This  is  owing  to  the  inter- 
ception of  all  but  a  narrow  pencil  or  plane  of  rays,  which  passing  either  laterally 
or  centrally,  form  a  more  or  less  true  image,  unconfused  by  admixture  with 
others  less  accurately  converged,  entering  through  neighbouring  and  more  dis- 
torted portions  of  the  corneal  surface. 

"Such  a  contrivance  has  to  be  applied  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  and  to 
be  moved  as  the  eye  itself  moves,  and  it  is  seldom  useful  except  for  very  near 
vision,  because  the  area  of  the  field  is  so  contracted.  To  be  useful,  the  aperture 
must  be  brought  very  near  the  cornea,  and  on  the  whole,  though  often  far  better 
than  nothing,  it  is  ill-adapted  to  poor  and  uninstructed  persons.  The  idea  on 
which  I  proceeded  was  so  to  operate  on  the  iris  as  to  give  the  pupil  a  slit-like 
shai)e.  and  to  fasten  it  to  the  cornea  in  such  a  position  as  to  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  the  most  correct  image  compatible  with  the  altered  curve  of  the 
cornea  in  each  particular  case. 

"It  seemed  likely  that  if  the  slit-like  aperture  could  be  placed  within  the  eye, 
immediately  behind  the  cornea,  it  would  be  more  useful  than  the  artificial  per- 
forated diaphragm  placed  outside.  "Without  confining  myself,  however,  to  this 
idea.  I  have  been  endeavouring  for  the  last  two  years  to  discover  experimentally 
what  modification  of  the  pupil  artificially  produced  was  most  effectual  in  im- 
proving vision.  In  no  case  have  I  had  reason  to  regret  having  operated :  no  case 
has  been  made  worse ;  all,  with  one  exception,  have  been  improved  and  none 
has  caused  anxiety  by  inflammatory  threatenings  consequent  on  the  operation. 

"The  first  case  I  shall  relate  is  that  of  Sarah  Collins,  aet.  26.  who  for  eight 
years  had  been  delicate,  and  for  six  years  had  suffered  from  conical  cornea,  both 
being  equally  prominent  and  both  transparent.  AVith  this  exception,  the  eyes 
were  quite  natural,  she  could  with  an  effort  read  the  smallest  type  for  a  few 
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moments  if  held  very  close,  but  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  her  employment 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  seeing  the  objects  around  her. 

"  On  April  30,  18.58,  I  operated  on  each  eye  in  a  different  manner,  but  with 
the  same  oliject,  viz.,  that  of  drawing  the  pupil  outwards  to  a  fixed  point  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  as  the  first  step  towards  forming  it  into  an  horizontal  slit. 
On  the  left  eye  I  excised  a  minute  marginal  portion  of  the  cornea  by  the  help  of 
a  broad  needle  [corneedomy — the  operation  of  Guepin  modified)  a  small  portion 
of  iris  was  immediately  protruded  and  the  pupil  became  transversely  balloon- 
shaped,  the  margin  of  the  pupil  not  being  involved  in  the  hernia.  On  the  right 
eye  I  performed  the  operation  of  tying  (he  iris,  then  just  devised  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Critchett,  to  meet  the  want  we  had  long  felt  of  a  "sure  method  of  fi.\ing  the 
iris  to  the  point  of  puncture  in  cases  of  artificial  pupil.  (See  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  225,  October,  1858.)  In  both  eyes  the  canula  forceps 
was  used  to  seize  and  draw  out  the  iris  to  the  degree  desired,  the  point  seized 
being  about  one-third  from  the  pupillary  margin,  so  as  to  leave  that  margin  still 
free  within  the  aqueous  chamber.  The  object  in  each  eye  was  attained,  but  with 
so  much  less  irritation  from  the  iriddesis  that  in  all  subsequent  operations  I  had 
recourse  to  this  method,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  useful  improvements 
made  of  late  years  in  the  operative  surgery  of  the  eye.  giving  as  it  does  precision 
and  certainty,  with  perfect  security  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  to  the 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  in  the  very  numerous  cases  to  which  it  is  applica- 
ble. The  sight  being  now  much  improved,  but  most  so  in  the  right,  I  operated 
inwards,  or  at  an  exactly  opposite  point,  in  both  eyes  on  the  21st  of  May,  the 
immediate  result  being  a  transversely  oval  pupil  in  each.  In  the  right  eye  the 
margin  of  the  pupil  was  entirely  free ;  in  the  left,  the  margin  was  adherent  to 
the  site  of  the  corneal  wound.  Hardly  any  irritation  ensued.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  the  ligatures  had  dropped  off;  the  pupils  acted  promptly,  the  left  being 
more  slit-like  than  the  right.  In  both  eyes  vision  was  immediately  much  im- 
proved and  a  gradual  further  amendment  has  since  gone  on,  apparently  owing 
to  a  certain  receding  of  the  corneal  bulge. 

"  This  girl  has  become  able  to  resume  her  occupation  of  a  housemaid,  and  is 
able  even  without  concave  glasses  to  see  the  objects  in  a  room  with  tolerable 
accuracy;  with  a  glass  she  can  see  distant  objects  still  better. 

"  I  have  operated  since  on  six  other  patients,  on  five  of  them  in  both  eyes.  I 
have  operated  so  as  to  make  the  pupil  vertical  rather  than  horizontal  in  all  these 
cases,  and  in  several  have  experimentally  modified  the  operation  in  regard  to 
the  point  of  the  iris  seized  by  the  canula  forceps,  and  so  as  to  test  the  value  of 
that  instrument,  compared  with  the  short  blunt  hook  for  seizing  the  pupillary 
edge.  This  last  I  now  prefer,  as  being  simpler  and  less  apt  to  injure  the  iris, 
while  it  affords  greater  precision  in  fixing  the  pupillary  edge  to  the  wound.  I 
find,  too.  no  disadvantage  in  engaging  the  pupillary  edge  in  the  wound,  the  pupil 
acting  as  well  afterwards  as  when  the  natural  pupil  is  still  entirely  within  the 
chamber.  I  have  tried  to  perform  iriddesis  in  the  opposite  directions  on  the 
same  eye  on  the  same  occasion,  but  found  that  the  point  first  tied  was  apt  to  be 
drawn  unduly  into  the  chamber  while  the  opposite  point  was  being  drawn  out, 
so  that  I  think  it  better  to  do  the  second  iriddesis  on  the  same  eye  a  week  after 
the  first. 

'■  In  one  of  the  earlier  operations  with  the  canula  forceps  there  was  a  little 
bleeding  from  the  stretched  iris  into  the  chamber,  sufiBcient  to  disguise  the  later 
steps  of  the  operation,  but  with  the  short  hook  this  has  never  occurred.  These 
operations  from  their  extreme  delicacy  should  be  done  under  chloroform,  the 
influence  of  which  should  be  sufficiently  complete  to  place  the  organ  in  complete 
repose ;  one  minute  is  sufficient  for  each  eye  when  dexterously  managed.  If 
sickness  ensue  it  does  no  harm  to  the  eye.  Xo  iritis  suffusing  the  pupil  has 
followed  in  any  case,  but  of  course  the  usual  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the 
eye  cool  and  cjuiet  for  a  few  days  after  the  operation.  If  the  thread  remains  on 
after  three  or  four  days,  it  may  be  pulled  away  with  forceps.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  perfection  of  the  operation  that  the  puncturing  instrument 
and  the  blunt  hook  should  be  of  equal  size,  so  that  a  sufficient  opening,  but  not 
more  than  sufficient,  is  made  for  the  free  passage  of  the  hook ;  otherwise,  either 
the  hook  does  not  enter  easily,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knot  is  prone  to  slip 
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Uack  inti>  llic  jmnrtiirf.  or  ovon  into  llic  !ii|m>oiis  clianilicr.  Tlio  rccurvcil  part 
of  the  liooU  should  l)t>  loiif;  oiion^'-li  to  liold  llic  i)iiiiillarv  margin,  luit  so  short  as 
to  admit  of  the  liiraturc  Ix'iiii,'  tiiilitciicd  tlio  inonu'iit  this  inarnin  is  oiitsitU'  the 
piiiicturo.  1  always  leave  one  end  of  the  silk  nearly  an  eiyhtli  of  an  inch  lonji', 
so  tiiat  it  may  lie  readily  laid  hold  of  afterwards,  should  it  chance  to  have  fallen 
at  all  inwards,  or  he  ci>neenled  liy  a  coatinLT  of  lyniidi.  'I'hese  may  seem  tritlin;; 
points.  I>ut  in  my  opinion  have  their  ini|)ortan(e,  and  are  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  any  one  jierftn-minLr  this  operation  for  the  first  time— they  pertain 
to  the  excessive  tlelicacy  of  the  slruettires.  and  of  the  whole  ])roceedin,L;'. 

"  It  has  been  a  matter  of  <rreat  interest  with  me  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  the 
limited  numher  of  eases  presentinir  themselves  enalded  me,  liow  far  the  secontl 
iriddesis  was  nsefid — in  other  words,  whether  an  elliptical  or  slit-Iilce  jjupil  j;avu 
lietter  sitrht  than  one  of  a  halloon-shai)e  ;  and  ajjain,  whether  the  vertical  direc- 
liim  was  better  than  the  horizontal,  or  the  revi-rse  ;  also  whether  other  mudili- 
oations  in  the  direction  of  the  altered  jiupil  were  desirable. 

"Of  course,  this  is  a  subject  which  must  be  worked  out  in  detail  by  surgeons, 
and  the  followinLT  remarks  are  but  hints  for  future  experimental  iu(]uiries. 

"The  slit-like  fiu-ure  of  the  pupil  suiigested  itself  to  me  as  the  most  feasildc 
method  of  much  limitinij  the  size  of  the  pupil  while  changing  its  situation.  If 
the  thing  be  well  considered,  it  will  be  found  dillieult  to  conceive  any  plan  of 
ren<lering  the  ])ui>il  nrt/ small  by  operation;  it  is  much  more  easy  to  cnlanic  it. 
"While  the  ])upi]lary  margin  is  free  any  displacement  of  the  iris  is  mo.st  likely  to 
enlarge  the  pupil,  for  I  despaired  of  being  al)le  to  .seize  the  iris  at  one  side  of  the 
pui^il  and  draw  and  fix  it  over  towards  the  other  side.  Any  excision  of  the  iris 
must,  of  course,  enlarge  the  pupil,  and  so  must  any  marginal  iriddesis ;  but  by  a 
doulile  iriddesis  in  opposite  directions  the  central  region  becomes  slit-like.  By 
making  this  slit  hor/zmifdl  the  light  is  admitted  from  each  side,  as  well  as  through 
the  centre,  and  the  range  of  the  field  would  probably  be  ex])anded,  while  the 
precision  of  the  image  would  be  impaired  by  the  ine([uality  of  refraction  through 
the  central  and  marginal  regions  respectively.  The  appearance  of  the  horizontal 
pupil  wa.s  besides  not  agreeable.  The  vertical  position  of  the  slit  oflfered  the 
prospect  of  its  virtual  reduction  in  size,  by  the  overlapping  of  its  angles  by  the 
lids  in  ordinary  vision ;  and  I  hoped  that  the  patient  would  learn  to  use  the  lids 
for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  clarify  the  image.  I  cannot  say  that  this  expectation 
has  been  borne  out  in  any  marked  degree,  but  nevertheless  the  vertical  slit  is 
much  more  sightly  than  the  horizontal,  and  certainly  equally  good  for  vision,  so 
that  at  present  I  prefer  it. 

"  The  improvement  of  vision  from  a  first  iriddesis  downwards  has  been  in 
almost  every  case  decided,  the  patients  Vicing  delighted  with  the  result.  In 
some  the  second  iriddesis  upwards  has  not  seemed  further  to  increase  the  pre- 
cision of  view,  in  others  it  has  certainly  done  so,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
inquiry  I  am  disposed  to  continue  to  practise  it  in  cases  of  considerable  conicity. 
The  improvement,  however,  consequent  on  the  second  operation,  is  never  so 
marked  as  that  which  follows  the  first,  and  it  can  only  operate  by  narrowing 
that  part  of  the  pupil  which  lies  liehind  the  bulge.  Its  more  or  less  influence  in 
different  cases  may  perhaps  depend  on  varieties  in  the  curvature  of  the  apex  of 
the  cone. 

"  The  influence  of  these  operations  in  lessening  the  corneal  bulge  has  been  very 
remarkable.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  in  any  case  the  exact  amount  of  this  result, 
but  that  the  bulge  diminishes  speedily,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a  considerable 
time  su])sequent  to  the  operation,  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  I  attribute  it  to  the 
moderation  of  the  ocular  tension.  Further  experience  will  show  whether  I  am 
right,  but  at  present  I  am  for  operating  quite  early  in  slight  cases  in  a  downward 
direction  only,  if  only  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conicity;  and  certainly  to 
obtain  this  result  in  almost  any  degree  will  make  it  worth  while  to  perform  so 
safe  an  operation  in  a  disease  otherwise  so  intractable,  and,  in  its  advance,  so 
destructive  of  all  useful  sight." 

In  addition  to  the  six  cases  operated  on  by  Mr.  B.,  four  others  have  been 
operated  on  by  his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Critchett  and  Poland,  with  satisfactory 
results  as  to  the  influence  of  this  method.  Two  of  these,  however,  were  com- 
plicated with  extraction  of  the  lens.  Mr.  Lawson  has  also  had  a  satisfactory 
case. 
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38.  Voluntary  Power  of  using  Horner's  Muscle  {Tensor  Tarsi). — Dr.  Jago, 
of  Plymouth,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Streatfeild,  ■writes  : — 

''  In  compliance  with  your  wish,  I  send  you  some  remarks  on  the  power  I  have 
over  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle  which  you  remember  having  observed  in  me  many 
years  ago. 

••  I  cannot  find  that  the  action  or  the  uses  of  this  muscle  have  been  demon- 
strated by  any  author  within  my  reach,  nor  have  I  ever  known  any  one,  besides 
myself,  who  has  voluntary  control  over  it. 

'•  In  me  the  carunculce  and  the  pliccE  semilunares  are  of  normal  size,  and  well 
defined.  1l\\q  rimes  palpebrarum  ^vq  rather  large.  From  my  earliest  years  I 
have  been  able  to  move  the  eyelids  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  way  by  the  orbicularis. 

"  Ellis  says,  '  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle,  small  and  oftentimes  very  indistinct,  is 
situated  behind  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis.  It  arises  from  the  vertical  crest 
which  divides  the  orbital  surface  of  the  os  unguis  into  two  portions  that  run 
outwards  along  the  lachrymal  canals,  and  are  inserted,  one  for  each  eyelid,  into 
the  cartilaginous  processes  in  which  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  situated,  and 
also  into  the  tarsal  cartilage  of  the  same  lid.  The  muscle  lies  behind  the  tendon 
of  the  orbicularis,  and  against  the  lachrymal  sacJ 

"  It  is  stated  by  Cruveilhier  that  '  this  small  muscle  arises  from  the  vertical 
ridge  of  the  os  unguis  which  forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  lachrymal  groove ; 
from  this  point  it  passes  transversely  outwards  along  the  posterior  tendon  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  divides  into  two  tongues,  a  superior  and  an  infe- 
rior, which  correspond  to  the  lachrymal  canals,  and  terminate  at  the  respective 
lachrymal p?«7«da.'  He  regards  these  fibres  as  a  'dependence'  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum. 

"  In  me  the  voluntary  contraction  of  this  muscle  takes  place  instantly  when 
willed,  and  with  considerable  force,  which  is  more  in  the  under  than  in  the  upper 
lid.  The  contraction  can  be  sustained  for  some  time,  easily  for  half  a  minute, 
after  which  time  the  tensor  begins  to  be  tired.  This  can  be  done  in  either  eye 
alternately  and  singly,  or  in  both  together. 

••When  the  tensor  contracts,  the  inner  angle  of  the  inferior  tarsal  cartilage  is 
drawn  inwards  towards  the  nose,  and  upicards  as  far  as  the  upper  border  of  the 
caruncula,  so  as  to  cover  it:  at  the  same  time  also  the  corresponding  angle  of 
the  upper  tarsal  cartilage  is  pulled  inwards  aq.d  dowmuards,  as  far  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  caruncida  ;  where  l)oth  inner  angles  of  the  tarsal  cartilages  meet : 
and  together  are  still  more  drawn  inwards  towards  the  vertical  ridge  of  the  os 
unguis.  The  inner  commissure  becomes  a  mere  groove  of  a  semilunar  form,  its 
concavity  looking  downwards  and  outwards.  Tne  skin  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  becomes  puckered,  the  caruncula  and  plica  semilunaris  cannot  be  seen, 
being  covered  and  pressed  more  deeply  into  the  orbit  by  the  inner  angle  of  the 
lower  tarsal  cartilage. 

'•  During  the  action  of  the  tensor,  the  eyeball  remains  passive  or  not.  as  I  will 
it ;  and  there  is  no  movement  of  the  orbicularis,  nor  any  corrugation  of  the  eye- 
brow. 

'•  In  all  degrees  of  contraction  of  the  tensor  tarsi  the  puncta  lachrymalia  con- 
tinually keep  their  usual  direction  towards  the  eyeball,  and  neither  they  nor  the 
eyelids  are  everted  or  inverted. 

•'When  the  eyes  are  shut  the  fen.sor  simply  draws  both  eyelids  transversely 
nearer  to  the  nose,  and  the  inner  tarsal  angles  are  pulled  more  into  the  orbit 
towards  the  vertical  ridge  of  the  os  unguis. 

"TThen  the  tensor  is  not  in  action,  the  lids  bear  with  the  usual  force  against 
the  front  of  the  eyeball. 

'•  The  outer  commissure  of  the  eye  keeps  its  position,  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  tensor  tarsi. 

"What  is  the  use  of  this  little  muscle  ?  Does  it,  by  intermittent  contraction 
on  the  lachrymal  canals,  assist  in  pumping  away  the  tears?  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  puncta  are  of  less  diameter  than  the  canals,  that  the  muscle  is 
inserted  close  to  each,  punctum,  and  following  the  direction  of  each,  is  attached 
to  the  vertical  ridge  of  the  os  unguis,  that  each  lachrymal  canal  has  a  separate 
orifice  in  the  sac,  that  the  muscular  power  of  the  inferior  division  of  the  tensor 
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tarsi,  to  which  tho  most  tears  must  flow,  is,  in  mo,  at  least  four  tiuios  more  than 
that  of  the  upper,  that  just  below  the  opeuinjr  of  the  inferior  laehrymal  canal  into 
the  sae,  sometimes  a  eireular,  and  often  a  semieireular  rfj/rc  is  found ;  1  think 
that  all  this  mechanism  ])oints  to  a  veiy  important,  thouph  not  perhaps  the  sole 
use  of  Horner's  muscle,  and  that  it  is  not  l>y  eapillary  attraction  alone  the  tear- 
find  their  way  throuirh  the  laehrymal  canals. 

"The  name,  (cvsnr  (arsi.  does  very  aptly  indicate  an  important  nse ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  althouyh  few  may  have  voluntary  pow^er  over  this  muscle, 
that  in  every  person  it  always  aets  as  a  riijuUitor.  with  the  orbicularis,  in  keep- 
inir  up  that  amount  of  tension  necessary  for  a  perfect  and  protecting  apposition 
of  the  lids  to  the  eyel>all  under  every  situation  (d"  the  eye. 

"  1  have  (pioted  Cruveilhier's  observation  that  the  musele  is  a  'dependence 
of  the  orbieularis  ;  this  may  appear  so  on  disseetion,  but  in  my  own  case  it  seems 
to  be  ascertained  that  the  (cnsor  /ar.s/is  as  much  an  independent  muscle  as  any 
other."' — Oijhthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  October,  1859. 


MIDWIFERY. 

30.  Drffirulfi/  if  Drlirrrt/  in  Riqifiire  of  the  Uterus. — Dr.  J.  II.  Aveli.vo  call- 
attention  to  cases  of  rupture  of  the  body  or  fundus  of  the  uterus,  in  which  one 
or  both  of  the  child's  legs  have  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

"  Dr.  Dewees,"  he  remarks,  "  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  where  the  child 
is  only  partially  protruded  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  says  that  'pains  may  effect 
the  delivery  of  the  child,  or  it  may  be  readily  extracted  by  art.'  But  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  pleasant  reading  of  a  fluently-written  work  on  Midwifery,  to  the 
painful  practice  of  it  with  a  suffering  patient  before  you,  and  alarmed  face- 
around  !  That  the  child  may  be  readily  extracted  when  the  rent  extends  to  the 
vagina,  I  do  not  deny ;  but,  if  the  rupture  be  situated  in  the  fundus  or  body  of 
the  uterus,  great  difficulty  may  be  expected  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

"In  support  of  this  statement,  I  shall  quote  two  cases,  the  first  of  which  Mr. 
James  Baron,  of  Gosforth,  has  the  credit  of  having  given  to  the  profession  in 
the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  December  3,  18.53. 

"  Case  1. — The  woman,  aged  38,  was  in  her  twelfth  labour,  which  provin,g  to  be 
lingering,  two  doses  of  ergot  w#re  given.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after,  the 
head  was  found  bearing  well  down  towards  the  perineum,  when  the  patient 
became  violently  excited,  and  cried  out  that  '  the  pain  was  dreadful,  of  an 
intense  burning  character,  which  never  left  her,  and  which  she  could  not  live 
under.'  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  restrain  her,  she  got  out  of  bed,  but 
scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  she  was  observed  to  become  deathly  pale,  and 
she  said,  quite  calmly.  '  I  feel  very  waffish.'  Rupture  of  the  uterus  was  at 
once  suspected,  and  after  some  delay,  caused  by  having  to  send  for  his  instru- 
ments, Mr.  Baron  proceeded  to  deliver.  After  a  little  difficulty  in  locking  his 
forceps,  Mr.  Baron  began  to  extract.  But  I  will  here  use  his  own  words  :  '  Im- 
mediately on  doing  so  (extracting),  she  commenced  to,  complain  of  the  "burn- 
ing" pain,  and,  as  I  proceeded,  she  became  excited  in  the  same  violent  way  as 
before ;  but  having  more  help,  we  restrained  her.  In  about  half  an  hour,  after 
much  labour,  I  succeeded  in  delivering  the  head,  but,  as  I  did  so,  she  expired. 
The  shoulders  defied  all  my  efforts  to  extricate  them,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be 
content,  and-allow  the  child  to  remain.     It  showed  no  symptoms  of  life.' 

"  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  immediately  on  cutting  into  the  abdomen, 
the  breech  and  legs  of  the  child,  together  with  the  placenta,  were  found  lying 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  contracted  uterus  was  found  low  down  in  the 
left  iliac  region,  hid  from  sight  by  the  intestines.  The  rent  was  extensive,  and 
situated  in  the  anterior  wall ;   but  whether  it  was  continued  through  the  os 

'  This  gentleman  has  similar  voluntary  power  over  the  atioUens  and  attrahens 
aurem. — Ed. 
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tincii!  conld  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  child  occupied  the  entire  pelvis,  and 
could  not  be  moved. 

"  Cane  2. — I  received  a  note  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  a  practitioner  in 
the  country,  saying  that  he  had  met  with  a  difficulty,  and  would  be  glad  if  I 
would  come  directh\  On  arriving,  I  found  two  medical  men  in  the  house,  and 
the  patient,  a  fine,  dark,  handsome  woman,  of  about  80  years  of  age,  in  a  very 
weak  state,  with  an  anxious,  dusky  countenance,  and  suffering  from  violent  and 
rapid  pains.  The  arm  had  presented,  and  my  medical  friend  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  the  left  foot,  with  the  intention  of  turning.  No  amount  of  trac- 
tion, however,  on  this  foot  produced  any  other  effect  than  that  of  causing  the 
patient  intense  agony  and  violent  contractions  of  the  uterus.  Hoping  to  relax 
the  uterus,  I  put  the  patient  under  chloroform,  but  with  no  effect,  for  the  uterus 
continued  as  firmly  contracted  as  ever,  and  the  ftetus  remained  as  immovable. 
A  dose  of  opium  was  given,  hoping  that  the  spasmodic  character  of  the  pains 
would  abate,  but  the  patient  sank  rapidly,  and  died  undelivered. 

"  On  examining  the  body  the  next  day.  the  whole  of  the  right  lower  extremity 
of  the  child  was  found  protruding  through  a  rent  in  the  uterus  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  The  rupture  had  taken  place  in  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  and  was  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  child  to  be  drawn 
through  it  without  being  enlarged  by  the  knife.  Very  little  hemorrhage  had 
taken  place.     The  child  was  a  fine  healthy  male. 

"  The  great  question  which  arises  after  reading  these  two  cases  must  be  with 
every  one,  What  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  delivering?  And  the  answer 
to  this  cjuestion.  as  far  as  my  reading  goes,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  work  on 
midwifery.  If  the  reader  will  recall  to  his  mind  the  position  of  the  fa-tus  in  the 
uterus,  and  more  especially  the  manner  in  which  its  thighs  are  firmly  flexed 
upon  the  abdomen,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  one  or  both 
of  these  flexed  thighs  may,  when  protruded  through  the  walls  of  the  uterus, 
become  hooked  over  the  edge  of  the  ruptured  opening,  and  thus  defy  any  effort 
to  extract  the  child  short  of  that  which  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  uterus 
with  it. 

"  In  Mr.  Baron's  case,  the  same  '  burning'  pain  and  violent  excitement  was 
produced  when  he  began  to  extract  with  the  forceps,  as  had  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  rupture.  These  were  doubtless  caused  by  the  strain  upon  the  edges 
of  the  rent  caused  by  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the  two  thighs  hooked  over, 
being  pulled  downwards.  At  the  post-mortem  the  uterus  was  found  low  down 
in  the  iliac  region.  This  is  exactly  the  position,  supposing  the  child  to  have 
presented  naturally,  in  which  one  would  have  expected  to  have  found  it ;  for  the 
legs  of  the  child  would  naturally  incline  to  the  right,  and  being  protruded  from 
the  uterus,  would  occupy  the  right  side  of  the  abdominal  space.  Mr.  Baron 
attributed  the  difficulty  of  delivery  to  the  shoulders  of  the  child;  but,  at  all 
events,  in  Case  2.  such  could  not  have  been  the  cause. 

"  Treatment. — Baudeloccjue,  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  says :  '  "When 
the  head  presents  after  the  rupture  of  the  uterus,  even  if  it  should  not  be 
engaged  in  the  pelvis,  provided  the  deformity  of  the  latter  does  not  offer  any 
great  obstacles  to  it,  we  ought  to  terminate  the  delivery  with  the  forceps — 
whatever  part  may  have  penetrated  into  the  abdomen.  We  ought  not  to 
extract  the  child  by  the  feet,  but  when  they  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus  ;  or  when  the  child  is  still  entirely  in  that  viscus.' 

"  Dr.  Collins  says  :  '  AVhen  the  head  presents  and  does  not  recede,  it  is  rarely 
that  lessening  it  and  delivering  with  the  crotchet  will  not  be  found  the  most 
eligible  mode  of  proceeding.  Efforts  have  been  frequently  made  to  deliver  with 
the  forceps  in  such  cases,  but  this  instrument  is  seldom  applicable,  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  blades  generally  forces  the  head  out  of  our  reach ;  besides,  but 
little  would  be  thus  gained,  for  the  child  dies  shortly  after  the  rupture  takes 
place.' 

"Dr.  Burns,  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  says  :  'Delivery  by  turning  the 
child,  has  advantages  over  the  other  modes,  and  certainly  ought,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  to  be  resorted  to.  When  the  uterus  is  spasmodically  and  ^^o- 
lently  contracted  between  the  rent  and  the  os  uteri,  which  I  know  is  apt  to 
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Imppen  if  tlu-  fumlus  lio  lacoratiHl,  I  consider  altompts  to  deliver  as  adding  to 
the  danirer.'     In  Case  2,  therefore,  lie  would  have  done  nothing. 

"Madame  Itoivin  says:  'Si  la  teto  est  enfjagC'o  dans  Texeavation,  il  i'anl 
I'extraire  avee  le  foreeps.  Si  la  tete  nY'tait  ]>iiinl  sus((])tilile  dY'te  saiser  avec 
rinstniment,  il  fautlrait  faire  I'extraetion  do  I'enfant  par  les  ])ieds ;  si  e.es  ox- 
tr^inites  elaient  passt-es  jvarla  crevasse  de  rnteriis,  il  faiidrait  y  faire  p6n<''trerla 
main  jtoiir  h's  ranient>r  dans  la  eavit6  uterine  et  les  extrairo  par  Torilice  naturel.' 

■•So  almost  universally  fatal  are  these  cases  that  many  authors  have  advised 
that  they  should  lie  left  to  nature,  some  i)atient.s  having  recovered  when  so 
treati'd.  They  have  l)een.  perhaps,  led  to  this  conclusion,  ])artly  from  the 
humane  feeling  that  the  few  remaining  minutes  of  the  ])atient's  life  ought  not  to 
lie  embittered  hy  the  agony  which  any  attempt  at  delivery  would  lie  sure  to  jiro- 
duce.  lUii  these  feelings  must  he  allowed  to  have  no  weight  with  us  when  we 
know  that  any  little  chance  a  woman  may  have  is  greatly  decreased  by  her 
remaining  undelivered.  Out  of  thirty-four  cases  reported  liy  Dr.  ('ollins,  lirn 
recovered.  Who  can  tell,  when  he  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  a  case  of 
ru]>ture(l  uti>rus,  that  the  patient  under  his  care  may  not  be  one  of  the  few  who. 
if  properly  delivered,  may  again  be  restored  to  health?  It  is  our  duty,  there- 
fore, to  consider  no  case  as  hopeless,  and  to  continue  to  exercise,  while  life 
remains,  our  utmost  skill.     The  ([uestion  left  then  is  : — 

"  ]Vli(i/  is  (he  licst  trralmint  In  fluse  cases t^ 

''{ii)  All  modern  writers  are  pretty  generally  agreed  that  in  cases  of  rupture 
of  the  uterus  the  child  speedily  dies.  Unless,  therefore,  delivery  be  rapidly 
completed,  the  child  must  necessarily  be  sacrificed.  The  knowledge  of  this  is 
of  great  importance,  for  we  might  sometimes  be  induced  to  adopt  modes  of 
di'livi-ry  both  more  painful  to  the  mother  and  more  ditticult  to  the  attendant,  if 
we  thought  there  was  any  likelihood  of  saving  the  child. 

"(//)  if  rupture  of  the  uterus  takes  place  during  the  presence  of  the  medical 
attendant,  and  be  at  once  recognized,  turning,  if  practicable,  should  at  once  be 
accomplished — unless 

"(r)  The  head  be  so  nearly  born  that  the  forceps  can  be  readily  a]ipli(Hl,  and 
the  labour  to  all  appearances  be  easily  terminated.  In  this  case  the  forceps 
should  certainly  be  used,  for  as  the  laceration  usually  takes  place  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  uterus  with  the  vagina,  the  obstacle  to  delivery,  which  it  has  been 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  demonstrate,  would  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
not  exist.  The  patient  should  have  the  benefit  of  our  knowledge  on  this  point, 
for  if  we  attempted  to  push  back  the  head  for  the  purpose  of  turning,  we  might 
either  increase  the  extent  of  the  laceration,  or  cause  the  child  to  be  protruded 
still  further  into  the  alidominal  cavity. 

"((/)  If  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  the  head  of  the  child  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
pelvis,  and  does  not  recede  before  the  hand,  turning  in  such  a  case  would  be 
madness.  The  child  must  be  considered  doomed,  and  the  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Collins  would  be  the  best  to  adopt.  The  head  should  be  lessened 
and  the  child  brought  away  by  the  crotchet. 

"(e)  But  if.  after  lessening  the  head,  delivery  be  still  impracticable,  the  thighs 
of  the  child  will  then  be  found  most  likely  to  be  hooked  over  the  edge  of  the 
rupture,  and  in  this  case  the  treatment  of  Madame  Boivin  would  be  best.  The 
hand  must  be  introduced  into  the  uterus,  and  the  extremity  or  extremities  of  the 
child  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the  uterus,  and  the  child 
extracted  by  the  feet.     Case  2  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  secure  both  feet. 

'•(/)  If,  at  the  time  of  the  rupture,  the  head  recedes  so  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  operate  upon  it,  it  will  be  better  to  turn  at  once,  and  to  secure  both  extremi- 
ties as  above. 

"  {g)  If  the  arm  presents,  as  in  Case  2,  it  will  be  best  to  lessen  the  thorax 
and  to  bring  down  the  hips.  If  it  be  found  from  the  difficulty  in  extracting,  or 
from  external  examination,  that  the  thighs  were  hooked  through  the  uterus, 
the  operation  will  still  have  been  of  service,  for  the  hand  will  be  more  easily 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  extremities  and  turning  as  above. 

"  [h]  AVhatever  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted,  it  will  be  found  worse  than 
useless  to  drag  away  at  the  child  while  one  or  more  of  its  thighs  are  hooked  over 
the  edge  of  any  laceration  of  the  uterus  not  extending  into  the  vagina." — 3Ied. 
Times  and  Gaz.,  Nov.  19,  1859. 
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40.  On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Placenta  Pra^v/a.  By  Dr.  A.  S. 
DoxKix,  of  Newcastle-upou-Tyne. — Dr.  Donkin's  object  in  this  paper  is  to  sliow 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  phicenta  is  detached,  and  the  hemorrhajje 
arrested  by  nature's  spontaneous  effort,  the  separation  of  the  placenta  and  the 
arrest  of  the  flooding  do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  as  the 
concomitant  result  of  cervical  expansion;  hath  progressing  pari  passu.  Nature 
then  does  not  separate  the  placenta  completely  from  the  cervix,  until  the  very 
period  arrives  ivhen  she  has  completed  the  mechanical  closure  of  the  mouths  of 
the  utero-placental  vessels,  tvhich  have  been  opened  in  the  process.  The  forcible 
detachment  of  the  placenta  by  the  finger,  to  any  extent,  is  therefore  incorrect  in 
principle,  inasmuch  as  it  merely  tears  off  the  placenta,  without  making  any 
provision  for  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  which  flows  from  the  vascular  orifices 
opened  on  the  cervix  by  the  operation. 

The  practical  objections  to  which  artificial  detachment  of  the  placenta  is 
hable,  as  proved  by  experience,  are  the  following :  First,  the  gross  mortality 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  employed  is  equivalent  to  one  in  four- 
sixteenths;  while  the  gross  mortality  in  cases  of  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the 
placenta  is  only  one  in  fourteen  and  a  half.  Secondly,  that  although  introduced 
into  practice  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  turning 
in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  we  find  that  exactly  one  half  of  the  cases  treated  by 
this  method  subsequently  required  the  operation  of  turning  in  addition.'  Not- 
withstanding these  objections,  the  fact  must  not  be  ignored,  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  a  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage  has  followed  this  practice — 
a  result  which  appears  in  many  instances  to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  mother. 
But  as  the  operation  is  attended  and  immediately  followed  by  a  profuse  flow  of 
blood,  this,  by  suddenly  and  powerfully  depressing  the  heart's  action,  will  permit 
the  process  of  coagulation  to  take  place  in  the  bleeding  mouths  of  the  vessels. 
In  this  manner  we  may  account  for  the  subsequent  arrest  of  the  flooding;  for 
we  know  that  a  sudden  and  copious  gush  of  blood,  by  its  salutary  influence  in 
producing  early  and  temporary  prostration  and  collapse,  and  thereby  enabling 
coagula  to  form,  is  considerably  less  dangerous  to  life  than  a  small  and  continu- 
ous stream  of  blood,  which  seldom  acts  on  the  circulation  until  it  does  so  with  a 
force  which  is  at  once  irretrievably  fatal.  Thus,  in  thirty-one  of  the  recorded 
cases,  or  about  one-half  of  the  entire  number  treated  by  this  method,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  was  resorted  to  under  the 
condition  of  extreme  exhaustion.^  Xow  in  these  cases  the  already  existing 
prostration  of  the  circulation  was  unquestionably  such  as  would  enable  coagu- 
lation to  plug  up  the  open  mouths  of  the  utero-placental  vessels,  and  thereby 
prevent  further  bleeding.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  would  seem  that  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  at  the  period  when  nature  would  have  detached  the  organ ; 
so  that  in  these  cases  the  arrest  of  the  flooding  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
change  which  the  cervix  had  already  undergone. 

So  far,  then,  as  our  statistical  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  this  method  of  treating  placenta  prcevia,  it  would  appear  not  to  have  been 
attended  with  the  success  which  was  anticipated  on  its  first  introduction  into 
practice ;  consequently,  we  are  justified  in  attempting  to  devise  some  other 
means  of  arresting  the  flooding  in  the  early  stage  of  labour,  in  those  cases  whose 
characters  rank  them  in  the  second  class  already  defined.  If  we  desire  any 
i  method  of  treatment  to  be  successful  in  these  hazardous  cases,  we  ought  to 
!  endeavour  to  base  it  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  process  which  nature 
brings  into  operation  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  If,  therefore,  it  is  correct  that 
the  process  in  question  is  expansion  of  the  cervix,  we  ought  to  assist  her  in 
jeflfecting  it,  when  her  own  powers  are  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

(  ■  In  Dr.  Trask's  Statistical  Table  III.,  we  find  that,  up  to  the  period  of  its  pub- 
llication,  in  1855,  the  total  number  of  cases  on  record  in  wliicli  the  placenta  was 
'forcibly  detached  by  the  finger  amounted  to  66 ;  of  these,  47  recovered  and  13 
Idied  ;  while  33,  or  exactly  half  the  number,  required  the  operation  of  turning  iu 
(addition. 

^  Of  these  cases,  23  recovered  and  8  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  more  than  1  in 
3,  or  exactly  1  in  2^. 
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It  is  from  thosp  consitloralions  tlial.  in  llio  cases  allndod  1o,  in  whicli  sonio- 
Ihinjr  must  always  be  done  not  only  to  cliock  the  lioodinpf  but  to  advance  the 
h\bi)ur.  that  mcchaniral  r.rpausidu  of  the  rrri'i.r,  hi/  mian.t  of  a  si)ontj<;4cnl 
speciiilli/  count  nirlitl  fur  thr  pio-posc,  is  nMinnniendcd  as  a  method  of  treatment. 
From  the  operation  of  this  iirocechire.  (he  followinfr  results  may  reasonably  bo 
expeetod : — 

1.  It  would  pradually  throw  olT  tlu'  placenta,  and  hy  pntlinj,^  the  librous  struc- 
ture of  the  cervix  on  the  stretch,  it  would  compress  the  utero-placental  vessels. 
In  other  words,  it  would,  l)y  its  action  on  the  cervix,  detach  the  placenta  and 
arrest  the  heniorrhaiic  ^xiri  passu. 

2.  It  would  act  Itiith  as  a  plu?  and  as  a  powerful  comjtress  applied  to  the 
opened  mouths  of  th(»  utero-])lacental  vessels. 

.'?.   It  would  excite  uterine  action. 

In  order  to  produce  these  important  efTeets,  the  spovrfr-Uvl  em])loyed  would 
rerpiire  to  be  round(Ml  at  its  upi)er  extremity  to  prevent  its  introduction  injuring 
the  placenta:  it  would  re(piire  to  be  of  larfre  size,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
expand  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  te])id  injections. 

To  this  method  of  treatment  mijrht  be  added  the  administration  of  ergot,  or 
the  application  of  galvanism,  a.s  recommended  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  London, 
uecordiniT  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  case. — Kduihurgh  Med.Journ., 
April,  18.")i). 

41.  On  fhr  irarmlrssncs!^  and  Sponfancous  Cure  of  Certain  Ulcrine  Polypi. 
By  y[.  Vklpeau. — On  the  I4th  of  last  November,  a  woman  of  good  constitution, 
forty  years  of  age.  came  under  the  care  of  M.  Vclpeau  on  account  of  mcnorrhagia, 
moderately  severe,  and  alternating  with  leucorrhooa.  A  practition(^r  previously 
ccmsultod  liy  the  patient  had  recognized  the  existence  of  a  thin  uterine  polypus, 
about  an  inch  hmg  and  three  or  four  lines  thick,  an<l  presenting  the  appearance 
of  the  clapper  of  a  bell.  M.  Velpeau,  supposing  that  this  jxilypus  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  discharges  comjdained  of  by  the  patient,  at  first  limited  himself 
to  prescribing  astringent  injections  containing  alum.  Under  this  treatment  the 
leucorrhcea  sensibly  diminished,  and  perhaps  the  same  would  have  been  the  case 
with  the  mcnorrhagia ;  but  as  the  patient  was  anxious  to  ha  relieved  of  the 
tumour,  M.  A^elpeau  proceeded  to  its  extraction,  which  was  effected  in  the 
simplest  manner.  'J'he  left  index  finger  having  been  carried  up  to  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  Ijelow  the  polypus,  ordinary  forceps  were  guided  along  the  finger, 
seized  the  morbid  growth,  and  withdrew  it  after  two  or  three  efforts  of  torsion. 
This  little  operation  was  performed  on  the  2d  of  I)eccm1)cr.  On  the  10th,  M. 
Velpeau  examined  the  cervix  by  means  of  the  speculum,  proposing  to  destroy 
the  remainder  of  the  pedicle  with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury ;  but  neither 
examination  by  the  eye  nor  by  the  finger  could  recognize  the  least  trace  of  it. 
Cauterization  was  therefore  judged  unnecessary,  and  the  patient  was  discharged 
with  directions  to  continue  the  use  of  astringent  injections. 

In  reference  to  the  consecutive  cauterization,  M.  Velpeau  has  remarked  that 
this  operation  is  not  always  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  polypi.  It  is 
indispensable  when  we  h.ave  to  do  with  vegetations  of  the  mucous  tissue ;  but 
when  the  polypus  is  implanted  above  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  uterus,  we 
may  limit  ourselves  to  cutting  the  tumour  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
pedicle,  or  to  enucleating  it  by  a  simple  incision,  without  minding  what  shall 
become  of  the  pedicle.  For  these  latter  polypi  are  veritable  foreign  bodies 
developed  in  the  thickness  of  the  uterine  tissue,  in  which  they  have  formed  a 
sac ;  and  this  sac  once  emptied,  the  walls  retract,  without  the  patient  being 
exposed  to  any  danger  from  a  relapse. 

M.  Velpeau  took  the  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  upon  the  harmless- 
ness  and  spontaneous  cure  of  certain  fibrous  polypi  of  the  uterus.  The  accidents 
produced  l)y  uterine  polypi  are  not,  said  the  Professor,  in  relation  with  their 
volume.  Some  polypi  of  consideralile  size  produce  only  a  trifling  discharge ; 
nothing,  however,  is  more  common  in  private  practice  than  false  impressions  on 
this  point.  Thus  there  is  no  opinion  more  common  in  society,  and  even  among 
the  medical  profession,  than  that  which  regards  a  polypus  of  the  uterus  as  a 
very  serious  affection,  and  imperatively  recpiiring  surgical  interference.     Never- 
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theless,  there  are  many  polypi  which  do  not  at  all  afifect  the  general  health,  and 
which  even  disappear  spontaneously.  Sometimes  the  pedicle  gradually  becomes 
thinner,  and  breaks  in  consequence  of  some  displacement  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
polypus  drops  off  like  a  ripe  fruit ;  at  other  times  softening  and  gangrenous 
destruction  of  the  morbid  growth  take  place.  Accordingly,  if  you  are  called  in, 
and  finding  a  polypus  of  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  you  recommend  its  removal,  at 
the  same  time  describing  and  exaggerating  the  evils  it  might  occasion,  in  general 
your  advice  will  be  followed,  and  all  will  go  on  well.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  happen  that  your  advice  is  not  followed ;  and  then,  as  the  polypus  may 
give  rise  to  no  bad  effects,  you  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  ignoramus,  or  it  will  be 
snpposcd  that  you  were  influenced  by  interested  motives.  As  these  cases  are 
not  rare,  it  may  be  well  to  call  to  them  the  attention  of  practitioners : — 

Six  years  ago,  M.  Velpeau  was  consulted  by  a  lady  on  account  of  ill-defined 
sensations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  He  examined  her.  and  found  a  pyri- 
form  polypus  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  He  recommended  the  patient  to  submit 
to  an  operation,  and  pointed  out  to  her  the  danger  which  the  presence  of  the 
polypus  might  occasion.  She  consented,  and  the  day  for  the  operation  was 
fixed  ;  but  when  M.  Velpeau  arrived,  he  learned  that  his  patient  had  yielded  to 
a  sudden  impulse  of  terror,  and  that  she  was  gone.  But  this  lady  returned  a 
year  afterwards,  and  the  polypus  in  the  interval  had  occasioned  no  unpleasant 
effects.  Nevertheless,  M.  Yelpeau  still  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  an  opera- 
tion, but  without  success.  Three  years  elapsed,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
polypus  had  undergone  a  notable  diminution.  Now  it  is  reduced  to  a  small 
tubercle,  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  perfectly  inoffensive. 

M.  Telpeau  also  quoted  the  case  of  a  lady  in  Paris,  in  whom  fifteen  years  ago 
he  had  recognized  the  presence  of  a  uterine  polypus,  which  appeared  to  occasion 
abundant  hemorrhage  at  the  menstrual  periods.  The  patient  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  be  operated  upon,  but  subsequently  drew  back  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  years  there  was  neither  hemorrhage  nor  polypus.  Indeed,  M.  Velpeau 
is  not  quite  certain  that  these  polypi  are  always  the  cause  of  the  red  or  white 
discharges,  which  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  them ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  had  been  the  occasion  for  these  remarks.  M. 
Velpeau  had  only  been  led  to  operate  by  her  own  strongly  expressed  wish. — 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  February,  I860,  from  Journal  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie 
Pratiques. 
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42.  Cases  of  Sudden  Delivery. — M.  Ametille  related  an  interesting  case  to 

the  Paris  Society  Medico-Pratique,  in  illustration  of  the  following  question : 

May  a  primipara  of  robust  frame  become  delivered  of  a  full-timed,  well-formed 

infant,  and  this  infant  fall  into  a  privy,  the  mother  resorting  there  simply  to 

(  satisfy  a  want  ?   In  the  present  case,  a  lady,  aged  twenty,  in  robust  health,  haying 

become  with  child  by  a  young  man,  left  "her  home  in  the  country,  and  repaired 

I  to  a  Paris  lodging-house ;  and  awaiting  admission  into  the  maternity,  she  had 

,  made  no  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  child.     She  was  taken  ill  in  the 

'  night,  and  had  several  motions  ;  and  at  last,  while  proceeding  towards  the  vessel, 

i  to  pass,  as  she  believed,  another,  the  child  dropped  from  her  on  the  carpet. 

i  Her  intention  was,  had  not  a  more  sudden  pain  seized  her,  to  have  repaired  to 

i  the  privy,  into  which  the  child  must  certainly  have  dropped.    It  is  obvious,  with 

!  the  mystery  of  the  case  and  the  want  of  preparation  for  the  child,  how  ea.sily  a 

i  charge  of  infanticide  might,  in  the  event  of  the  child's  having  fallen  into  the 

'  privy,  have  been  brought  in  such  a  case.     M.  Simonot  had  no  doubt  that  a 

'  wom'an  might  be  delive'red  of  her  first  child  without  being  aware  of  it.    He  knew 

'  the  case  of  a  lady  who.  at  four  o'clock,  was  walking  about  her  room  and  laugh- 

1  ing,  there  being  no  dilatation  of  the  os  or  other  sign  of  delivery,  and  who  yet,  in 

;  twenty  minutes  later,  gave  birth  to  a  child  and  the  placenta  without  pain  or 

exclamation.     M.  Perrin  had  recently  been  called  to  a  woman  pregnant  of  her 

third  child,  who.  taken  first  with  a  violent  desire  to  pass  water,  and  then  to 

evacuate  the  bowels,  passed  a  child  into  the  utensil.     Had  the  night  not  been 

so  cold,  she  would  have  gone  to  the  privy.    'J'here  are  many  snch  facts  on  record ; 
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Itiit  tht'Y  may  lu'  usi'fiilly  Ixmuc  in  inimi  >\liiii  jiirls  arc  cliar^M'il  willi  improin'ily 
tlispt'siiiu'  i>f  tlu"  fruits  of  illicit  iutcrcoursc,  uiui  even  when  acct>iuiiaiiyin]Lr  cir- 
cumstances arc  suspiciuus. — Mul.  'J'tiins  and  (/«*.,  Jan.  "istli,  IVom  1/ L'niun 
M,!il..  No.  8. 

■['.\.  Poi'soniiiij  hi/  Ararnic. — Pr.  Hlondlot  lias  comnmnicatcd.  in  a  paper  to 
the  I'aris  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  fact  wliicli  may  lie  lii^rlily  valuaMc  in  cases  of 
poisiininjj  by  arsenic.  Al'ler  nunierous  experiments,  In-  lias  cunie  lu  the  cundu- 
sion  that  the  slijrhtesl  tpiantity  nl'  f.'ri'asy  nnitler  in  contact  with  arsenious  acid 
will  reilucc  its  st>lid)ility  to  alioiit  one-twentieth  of  what  it  was  ix-lore.  'I'liis 
explains  at  once  why,  in  certain  judicial  investiLrations,  arsenic  has  been  sou^^ht 
for  in  vain  iu  the  li(|uid  portion  of  the  food  contained  in  the  stomach,  when  the 
fooil  ]>artly  consisted  of  fatty  sulistances,  such  as  broth,  milk,  etc.  Jt  likc\wise 
explains  how  arsenious  acid,  taken  in  powder,  may  sometimes  have  sojourned  a 
louiT  time  in  the  stomach  before  it  jiroduced  any  deleterious  ellect,  since  in  such 
cases  its  action  was  hindered  by  the  ])resence  of  fatty  sui)Stances.  tlu^jflers 
have  been  seen  swallowintr  arsenic  with  impunity,  because,  according-  to  l>r. 
IJlondlot.  they  had  ))reviously  taken  the  i)recautiou  to  drink  milk  and  eat  lat 
bacon.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  cases  of  poisoninj;:  by  arsenic  fatty  substances 
may  be  administered  as  real  antidotes,  ca))able  of  suspending''  the  action  of  the 
])oison  for  a  considerable  time,  until  more  radical  means  of  eilecting  a  cure  can 
be  applied. — Mid.  Tinws  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  11,  18G0. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

44  IJniversHy  of  London.  New  regulations  crcaliiKj  itoo  degrees:  one  of 
Bachelor  and  (he  other  of  Doctor  of  Science. — We  comply  with  j)leasure  with 
the  reipicst  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  and  give  place  to  the 
following  communication,  to  which  we  would  invite  especial  attention : — 

University  of  Loxdon, 
Burlington  House,  London,  December  27,  18.59. 

Sir  :  The  Senate  of  this  University  having  recently  instituted,  in  accordance 
with  representations  made  to  it  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in 
this  country,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Science,  I  beg  to  forward 
you  a  copy  of  the  regulations  relating  to  these  degrees  ;  and  shall  be  glad  if  you 
can  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  through  your  cohimns,  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  such  degrees  may  now  be  obtained,  but  also  to  the  general  conditions  on 
which  they  will  be  granted.  It  is  provided  by  these  regulations  that  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  candidate  shall  in  the  first  place  be  tested  by  the  matriculation 
examination,  which  candidates  for  the  other  degrees  conferred  by  the  University 
are  required  to  pass  before  entering  upon  their  special  courses  of  study;  that 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  shall  take  rank  with  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
being  conferred  (like  it)  after  two  consecutive  examinations  at  an  interval  of  a 
year  from  each  other  and  from  the  matriculation  examination,  and  attesting  the 
general  knowledge  acquired  by  the  graduate  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
most  important  facts  of  the  chief  divisions  of  science ;  and  that  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  shall  be  conferred  only  upon  such  candidates  as  have  not 
merely  given  evidence  of  general  scientific  attainment,  but  have  shown  them- 
selves to  possess  a  very  high  proficiency,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  some 
one  branch  of  scientific  knowledge. 

In  following  the  course  of  study  required  as  a  preparation  for  these  degrees, 
candidates  are  left  to  their  own  free  choice,  both  as  to  locality  and  as  to  instruc- 
tors ;  and  it  might  be  well  if  you  would  take  the  opportunity  of  informing  the 
public,  that  by  the  new  charter  recently  granted  to  the  University,  candidates 
for  its  degrees  in  Arts  now  enjoy  the  same  liberty  (as  you  will  see  by  the  regu- 
lations, of  which  I  inclose  a  copy),  so  that  these  degrees  also  are  now  open  to 
every  one  who  can  stand  the  test  of  the  successive  examinations  to  which  can- 
didates for  them  are  sulyected. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Registrar. 
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Singular  Anomaly  of  Conformation  in  a  Lung.  By  Joux  II.  Pack- 
ard, M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. — A  few  days  since,  in  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  body  of  a  gentleman  about  35  years  of  age,  I  found  the 
left  lung  to  consist  of  two  distinct  portions ;  the  usual  fissure  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lobes  extending  completely  through  to  the  root  of  the 
organ.  One  division  of  the  left  bronchus,  one  branch  of  the  left  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  one  pulmonary  vein,  passed  down  to  the  lower  segment. 
A  marked  difference  in  colour  existed  between  the  two  portions ;  the  lower 
was  very  pale,  and  of  an  ashy  gray  colour,  while  the  upper  was  deep  red, 
and  congested.  The  upper  surface  of  the  lower  portion  was  quite  uneven, 
being  puckered  as  if  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix ;  the  corresponding 
lower  surface  of  the  upper  segment  was  perfectly  regular  in  its  concavity. 

The  pulmonary  substance,  on  both  sides,  was  completely  studded  with 
miliary  tubercles.  Between  the  costal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  right 
pleura,  universal  adhesion  had  taken  place ;  nothing  unusual  was  observed 
in  the  conformation  of  the  right  lung. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  actual  observation  of  this  anomaly  has  ever 
been  recorded,  although  allusions  to  its  possibility  are  made  by  Otto  ( Com- 
pendium of  Human  and  Comparative  Pathological  Anatomy,  translated 
by  South),  and  by  Letert  {Anatomic  Pathologique).  I  believe  that  this 
is,  in  fact,  the  first  anomaly  of  any  importance,  affecting  a  lung,  that  has 
come  under  my  notice,  in  a  somewhat  extended  range  of  dissections  and 
post-mortem  examinations.  (Dr.  Ellerslie  "Wallace,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  Jefferson  College,  informs  me  that  he  has  twice  met  with  simi- 
lar cases ;  in  one,  the  two  portions  were  attached  to  one  another  by  very 
slight  pleuritic  adhesions ;  in  the  other,  they  were  entirely  unconnected.) 

Counter-extension  in  Fractures  of  the  Femur.  By  H.  Lenox  Hodge, 
M.  D.,  Resident  Physician  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  (with  two  wood- 
cuts).— It  is  of  course  well  known  that  excellent  results  may  lie  obtained,  by 
care  and  attention,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  thigh,  where  adhesive  plaster 
has  been  the  means  used  for  extension,  and  a  perineal  band  for  counter-ex- 
tension. But,  notwithstanding  constant  bathings  and  rubbings,  the  patients 
always  regard  the  groin  as  a  tender  spot ;  sometimes  excoriations  there 
cannot  be  prevented,  and  oftentimes  the  apparatus  must  be  loosened  to 
relieve  the  suffering  produced.  On  these  accounts  many  substitutes  for  the 
perineal  band  have  teen  proposed.  Among  the  most  recent  is  Dr.  Gilbert's 
bands  of  adhesive  plaster  in  the  groin.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
great.  The  relief  afforded  to  patients  in  the  hospital,  whenever  this  was 
substituted  for  the  usual  perineal  band,  was  marked.  Yet  it  has  been  found 
that  whether  the  bands  vrere  made  as  wide  as  originally  recommended  or 
much  narrower,  or  whether  two  "were  fused  together,"  still  they  would 
wrinkle  in  the  groin,  and  thus  irritate  the  part.     As  the  splint  rises  higher 
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from  iiicroaseil  extiMisioii,  llic  liaiids,  iiuvtiiiu;  it  ill.  an  atijjfle,  are  piisliod 
furllicr  u|)  ou  the  uIkIoiik'ii,  and  tluisaiv  j^jradually  loosoned.  As  soon  as  the 
urini'  londies  tlKin,  which  so  often  liappcns  in  cidiriy  persons  and  chikh-en, 
llieir  attaehinent  to  the  part  ceases,  anil  they  nuist  be  renewed.  Alter  test- 
inj;  various  nioiliiications,  the  snl)stitute,  as  represented  in  the  adjoining; 
li^'ure,  would  seem  to  compare  favonrid)ly  with  its  counterpart  on  the  le;; 
for  extension.  A  liar  of  wrou,u:ht  iron  or  steel,  of  the  shape  e.\liil)ited  in 
t>,  is  fastened  to  the  outer  and  upper  pari  of  IMiysick's  \on<i;  splint  by  means 
of  holts  with  movable  inits.  This  i)ar  niusl  be  bent,  to  the  right  or  left, 
in  accordance  with  tlie  side  to  which  it  is  to  l)o  applied.  The  splint  should 
be  wide  enou<!:li  to  allow  tlie  bar  to  pass  clear  of  the  ])atient's  arm  and 
shoulder.     A  long-  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  about  two  and  a  lialf  inches 


wide,  is  applied  from  the  pelvis  in  front  up  and  over  the  shoulder,  leaving 
a  small  loop  at  the  latter  part,  in  which  is  placed  a  small  block ;  the  strip 
of  plaster  is  then  continued  down  the  back  and  on  to  the  buttock.  Three 
bauds  of  plaster  are  then  passed  completely  round  the  body.  A  tape  is 
placed  over  the  block  of  wood,  attached  iu  the  loop  of  the  plaster,  and  tied 
to  the  hook  seen  in  b.  The  block  of  wood  is  intended,  like  that  we  use  in 
the  extending  band,  to  keep  the  strips  apart  so  as  to  draw  upon  the  body 
in  parallel  lines,  and  without  wrinkling.  Tiiis  apparatus  has  been  tried  iu 
three  cases.  In  these  it  was  found  that  continued  and  powerful  extension 
could  be  made  without  causing  pain,  that  the  patient  was  prevented  from 
sitting  up  and  thus  moving  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  and  that  extension 
and  counter-extension  were  made  fairly  in  the  same  line.  The  supposed 
objections  to  the  plan  are  that  the  respiration  would  be  impeded,  and  that 
the  plaster  would  soon  loosen  on  the  ever-moving  thorax  and  abdomen. 
As  regards  the  former,  much  greater  constriction  of  the  chest  has  always 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  ribs,  even  when  the 
patient  was  up  and  moving  about,  without  causing  any  inconvenience. 
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Under  the  support  of  the  circular  bands  the  plaster  is  not  so  apt  to  loosen, 
l)ut  will  retain  its  hold  perfectly  for  at  least  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
materials  for  this  method  of  counter-extension  are  obtainable  anywhere, 
and  may  be  readily  applied  to  any  of  the  various  modes  of  treating  a 
fracture  of  the  femur  in  the  extended  position. 

Foreign  Bodi/  in  the  Kose  ;  Avvel  Plan  of  Removal.  By  W.  S.  King, 
M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. — This  case,  as  related  to  me,  was  as  foHows  :  Some 
time  during  the  past  summer,  a  cherry-stone  Ijccame  lodged  in  the  nares  of 
a  small  child.  All  attempts  at  removal  having  failed  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  the  child  was  brought  to  Albuquerque,  and  placed  in  the  charge  of 
a  physician.  The  etibrts  made  to  dislodge  the  stone  by  this  gentleman, 
not  meeting  with  success,  the  patient  was  taken  to  the  village  barber,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  tonsorial  functions,  practised  the  healing  art.  The  bar- 
ber promised  immediate  success.  He  administered  a  powerful  emetic,  and 
watching  its  operation,  at  the  moment  when  vomiting  was  about  to  com- 
mence, clapped  a  handkerchief  tightly  over  the  mouth  of  the  child.  Either 
from  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  against  the  pos- 
terior nares,  exit  being  denied  by  the  mouth,  or,  the  impulse  given  by  the 
expired  air  through  the  same  channel,  the  cherry -stone  dropped  on  the  floor. 

Ovarian  Dropsy — Ovarioforny.  By  Dr.  B.  Roemer,  Otter  Bridge, 
Va. — October  25th,  1858.  Yisited  Mrs.  L.,  age  38  years;  has  been 
married  eight  years,  and  given  birth  to  six  children,  the  youngest  three 
years  old.  Two  or  three  months  after  her  last  accouchement,  June,  1855, 
she  felt  slight  uneasiness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  subsequently  an  en- 
largement. On  examination,  found  the  abdomen  of  the  size  of  a  full  nine 
months'  gestation,  hard  to  the  touch,  and,  on  pressure,  producing  a  pecu- 
liar sound,  similar  to  that  of  walking  upon  well  crystallized  snow.  A  large 
tumour  occupied  the  whole  pelvic  cavity,  pressing  against  the  diaphragm, 
where  the  known  line  of  demarcation  was  well  developed.  Complained  of 
dyspnoea.  A  solid  enlargement  was  discovered  to  adhere,  and  consequently 
move  with  the  mass ;  slight  adhesions  only  diagnosticated ;  catamenia 
regular.  There  existed  a  periodic  monthly  exacerbation,  the  mass  enlarg- 
ing, and  afterwards  resuming  a  comparatively  smaller  compass ;'  uterus 
somewhat  depressed,  os  i)i  sitii;  bowels  and  bladder  acting;  fluctuation 
indistinct ;  hence  a  multilocular  ovarian  cyst  was  presumed.  I  advised 
jireparations  of  iodine;  especially  the  hydr.  protoiod.,  bandaging,  etc.,  and 
directed  her  attention  to  an  operation  as  the  only  reliable  course  for  radical 
cure. 

Received  on  December  5th,  1858,  a  letter,  informing  me  of  the  uon- 
success  of  the  treatment  adopted,  and  of  the  increasing  symptoms  towards 
a  fatal  issue.     Was  requested  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  operation. 

Was  met  on  December  9th  by  Drs.  Withers,  of  Leesville,  Ward,  and 
Dillard.  The  catamenia  being  present,  I  postponed  until  the  12th,  on 
which  day  I  proceeded  to  the  operation,  in  presence  of  Drs.  Adams  and 
Hervitt,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  gentlemen. 

Rectum  and  bladder  empty ;  chloroform  being  administered  by  Dr.  Wi- 
thers, I  commenced  with  an  exploratory  incision,  live  inches  in  length,  along 
the  linea  alba,  below  the  umbilicus,  laying  1)are  the  cyst.  No  adhesions 
within  reach  of  the  finger  ;  cyst  not  va^scular.     Partial  excision  discarded, 

'  The  monthly  excitability  of  ovarian  tumours  has  been  observed  by  the  writer 
in  two  other  cases,  and  deserves  perhaps  a  closer  analysis  in  reference  to  better 
diagnosis  of  ovarian  cysts. 
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for  reasons  heroafter  to  he  nssif^ncd.  Kinptii'd  the  contents  of  the  evst 
Avitli  the  hmeet,  and  a  hirj^e  nietallie  ciitlieter.  The  evst  liavin<;  eolhipsed 
hut  imperfeetly,  a  second  cyst  was  susptn-ted  ;  I»iit  on  examination,  two  in- 
ternal tumours  were  discovered,  for  the  passaj^e  of  which  the  primary  inci- 
sion was  enlaru;iHl  to  ei<;-ht  inches,  leavinjz:  the  umhilicus  to  the  left.  The 
whole  tumour  was  now  extravasated,  whose  pedicle  was  2^  inches  wide,  1^ 
inches  thick,  and  nl)out  S  inches  in  Iciif^th.  A  doul)lc  lij::ature  of  strong 
twine  was  placed  throuj^h  the  centre  of  the  i)edicle,  one  inch  from  the  cyst 
(takinjj;  the  necessary  i)recautions  to  avoid  arteries),  and  tied  to  the  rij^ht 
and  left  respectively,  in  a  doul)le  knot.  A  third  ligature  was  next  laid  im- 
mediately al)ove  the  former,  and  the  mass  divided.  An  assistant  holding 
the  ])edii'le,  the  wound  was  closed  (the  left  ovarium  having  heen  found 
healthy),  and  the  lijiaturcd  end  secured  with  a  director  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  the  hody.  A  many-tailed  l)andage  was  ap|)li('d  around  the 
alidomcn,  together  with  the  usual  adhesive  .strij)s  and  water-dressing. 

The  j)atient  recovered  well  from  the  ell'ects  of  cldoroform,  which — it  is 
with  hoth  ))leasure  and  justice  I  say  it — had  heen  uniformly  and  cautiously 
administered,  vomited  once  during  the  operation,  which  was  followed  hy  a 
convulsive  effort  to  expel  the  tumour  through  the  incision.  Two  grains  of 
solid  opium  were  given  as  soon  as  the  patient  was  hrought  to  her  hed.  I 
will  omit  the  treatment  in  detail,  and  will  only  remark  that  no  symptoms 
of  inflammation  (peritonitis,  etc.),  showed  themselves,  except  on  Jan.  4th, 
1859,  iu  consequence  of  mental  excitement.  The  pulse  ranged  in  the  first 
week  from  130  to  100  to  the  minute;  the  appetite  continued  good ;  the 
catheter  was  introduced  at  stated  intervals,  for  the  first  five  days,  after 
which  time  the  hladder  acted  spontaneously.  The  bowels  were  moved  on  the 
(!th  day.  Ecmovcd  the  upper  and  lower  sutures  on  the  9th  day,  the  next 
two  on  the  13th,  the  intermediate  silk  sutures  on  December  2Cth,  and  the 
ligatures  of  the  pedicle  on  January  2d,  1859;  the  })edicle  was  firmly  adher- 
ing, and  the  al)dominal  walls  had  united.  Was  allowed  to  sit  up  on  Janu- 
ary 19th.  The  patient  changed  her  home  during  Feljruary,  and  attended  to 
her  household  duties.  I  am  informed  that  Mrs.  L.  goes  to  church,  two  or 
three  miles  from  her  house,  which  distance  she  walks  without  any  incon- 
venience, and  expresses  herself  to  feel  as  well  as  she  ever  did. 

liemarks. — The  cyst  and  contents  weighed  twenty-five  pounds.  The 
liquid  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  of  the  consistence  of  molasses,  and 
mixed  with  but  few  debris  of  mucous  matter.  Amount  of  liquid  four  gal- 
lons. On  opening  the  cyst,  two  internal  tumours  were  found,  one  eight 
inches  in  its  convex  aspect,  near  to  the  insertion  of  the  pedicle,  and  the 
other  somewhat  smaller,  and  opposite  to  the  first.  The  nature  of  the 
secondary  cysts  was  tubercular,  containing  a  yellowish,  waxy  matter ;  their 
■walls  had,  in  common  with  the  primary  cyst,  two  Lining  membranes.  The 
formation  of  these  secondary  cysts,  the  difilculty  of  a  correct  diagnosis, 
and  the  impossibility  of  judging  of  their  pathology,  seem  to  me  to  forbid 
partial  excision.  Their  supply  of  blood  is  sufficient  for  growth,  even 
under  unfavoural^le  circumstances,  as  pressure,  and  determination  of  un- 
healthy action  in  another  direction  ;  the  removal  of  that  pressure,  and  the 
altered  condition  of  the  cyst  itself  may  effect  a  cure  of  the  disease  attacked, 
but  beget  another  of  similar,  or,  ^jerhaps,  more  malignant  character.  This 
result  is  the  more  probable  from  the  secretive,  but^  not  absorptive  nature  of 
their  lining  membranes.  In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  a  stylus  of 
silver,  pure  lead,  or  brass,  is  preferable  to  a  common  director,  in  securing 
the  pedicle  external  to  the  abdomen,  for  the  obvious  reason  of  their  not 
corroding. 
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Fatal  Hsematemesis  in  Cancer  of  the  Liver  with  Biliary  Calculus. 
By  James  Corse,  M.  D. 

Sarah ,  aged  28  years,  married,  and  the  mother  of  one  cliild,  has  for 

many  years  been  subject  to  occasional  bilious  attacks,  at  intervals  of  several 
months,  occurring  suddenly,  with  severe  pain  in  the  right  side,  near  the 
lower  ribs.  They  were  supposed  to  be  from  colic,  and  would  generally 
subside  under  the  influence  of  large  doses  of  laudanum,  followed  with  active 
cathartics.  She  usually  became  very  yellow  after  the  ])ain  abated,  and  felt 
great  debility  for  a  week  or  two ;  the  severity  of  the  suffering  and  the 
duration  of  the  subsequent  debility  being  increased  with  each  succeeding 
attack. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  185T,  I  was  called  in  the  evening  to  see  her  while 
in  the  agony  of  one  of  these  spells.  She  had  gone  the  round  of  remedies 
to  which  she  was  accustomed,  without  having  obtained  the  usual  relief.  I 
found  her  pale  and  very  prostrate,  the  cathartic  medicine  having  been 
vomited  without  having  acted  on  the  bowels.  She  was  placed  under  a 
course  of  anodyne  treatment  until  the  pain  abated,  and  then  of  cathartics, 
after  which  she  soon  recovered. 

On  the  ITth  of  May,  1859,  I  was  sent  for  again,  and  found  that  she  had 
been  under  treatment  for  some  time  without  relief.  She  was  deathly  pale, 
and  extremely  prostrate;  the  pulse  was  frequent,  weak,  and  fluttering;  the 
surface  of  her  body  was  bathed  in  a  clammy  sweat,  not  exactly  that  of  a 
moribund,  yet  closely  approaching  it.  I  learned  that  she  had  Ijeen  suffering 
from  the  extreme  paiu  in  the  right  side,  as  formerly,  and  had  also  been 
vomiting  blood  in  large  quantities  for  several  days,  the  bowels  being  ob- 
stinately constipated.  Under  appropriate  remedies  the  pain  ceased,  and 
she  reacted.  I  then  directed  attention  to  the  bowels;  gave  ol.  ricini  and 
magnes.  sulph.  freely,  but  without  the  desired  effect,  as  they  were  successively 
vomited.  I  then  gave  ol.  tiglii  in  ]jills,  and  finally  obtained  an  evacuation. 
The  discharge  was  enormous  in  quantity,  and  consisted  of  clots  of  blood, 
and  a  dark,  thick,  and  very  fetid  matter,  the  smell  of  which  was  in  no 
degree  like  that  of  fecal  matter.  The  members  of  the  family  were  alarmed, 
and  ran  to  tell  me  that  she  had  voided  her  bowels,  which  they  had  kept  for 
my  inspection.  The  whole  mass  was,  after  a  short  but  severe  pain,  expelled 
in  the  bed,  the  patient  being  unable  to  rise.  From  this  mass  I  removed  a 
few  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  her  bowels,  and  found  them  to  be  clots  of 
blood,  one  of  which  was  thirty  inches  in  length.  These  clots  have  been 
moulded  in  the  intestine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  us  the  cast  of  the 
cavity  ;  the  valvulte  conniventes  are  here  represented  very  perfectly.  This 
evacuation  was  followed  by  temporary  relief,  but  a  recurrence  of  pain  soon 
took  place.  The  skin  then  became  dry  and  hot ;  the  tongue  dry,  and  accom- 
panied with  thirst;  pulse  full  and  frequent. 

A  course  of  treatment  for  inflammation  was  commenced,  but  soon  inter- 
rupted by  her  tendency  to  sink,  which  steadily  increased  until  she  expired, 
a  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accession  of  the  acute  inflam- 
mation. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  liver  was  found  to  be  in  a  cancerous 
state,  there  being  several  small  tumours  (half  a  dozen  or  more)  from  half 
an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  some  of  them  being  broken  down,  in  a 
state  of  apparent  suppuration.  There  was  also  circumscribed  peritonitis, 
with  much  exudation  of  lymph.  Adhesions  had  formed  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  apparently  in  the  effort  to  make  an  external  opening ;  one 
of  these  was  cut  through  in  opening  the  body.     The  pyloric  region  of  the 
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stoinac-li,  the  upper  eiul  of  the  (liioik'nuin,  tlie  head  of  the  pauereas,  the 
frall-liIacUler,  and  the  capsule  of  (jlissou,  were  all  adherent  tojiether  in  a 
iil»rinous  nmss ;  this  I  removitl,  tojrether  with  the  entire  stoniaeh  and  a 
larire  j^ortion  of  tlie  liver.  The  intestines  were  healthy,  but  very  i»ale.  On 
further  dissection  and  examination  of  the  liver,  I  discovered  a  biliary  cal- 
culus of  a  very  larije  si/.e,  coinpt)scd  almost  wholly  of  cholesterin.  This 
calculus  is  jjlobular  in  form,  and  eijrht  lines  in  diameter.  It  was  impactcii 
in  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  blockinir  it  up  near  its  origin.  An 
inllammatory  action  had  followed  the  obstruction  ami  distension  of  the  duct, 
and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  artilii-ial  openiufjs  from  it  into  the  stomach 
and  duodenum.  Kach  of  these  false  ))as&a};es  from  the  .sac  or  cyst  contain- 
iiiir  the  calculus  is  distinct  ;  the  one  into  the  stomach  oi)ens  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  pylorus.  There  were  three  into  the  duodenum, 
and  all  opened  near  the  orifice  of  the  natural  canal. 

The  ulcerative  action  around  had  opened  a  communication  into  the  ad- 
jacent bloodvessels,  and  that  produced  the  profuse  hemorrhage. 

Avierican  Sio'geons  in  the  liU)<sian  Army  in  the  Crimea;  Precolrmr 
of  I'lfphus  Ferer  and  Hospital  Gangrene  in  the  Bussian  Hospital.^  : 
Creafiote  as  an  application  to  Gangrenous  Stumps.  By  C.  R.  Paukk, 
M.  D.,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  late  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Russian  Mililarv 
Service.     (Extracted  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorne.) 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  write  an  article  on  the  medical  and 
surgical  ]iractice  in  the  Crimea,  but  will  give  you  some  of  the  leading  facts 
connected  therewith,  from  which  you  may  be  able  to  make  some  suggestions 
that  will  interest  the  profession.  At  some  future  time  I  intend  reading  a 
paper  on  this  subject  before  our  county  society. 

1.  The  Crimea  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water  ;  the  Sea  of  Azof  being  on 
the  east,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south  and  west.  Hence  there  is  a  con- 
stant moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  enabling  vegetable  life  to  produce  its  kind 
luxuriantly.  Although  it  is  as  far  north  as  Quebec,  many  shrubs  and  other 
plants  endure  their  long  winters  well,  which,  if  transplanted  into  Illinois, 
several  degrees  further  south,  would  be  frozen  out  in  the  first  winter.  The 
southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Crimea  is  belted  with  a  Ijeautiful  range 
of  mountains,  in  the  valleys  of  which  grow  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
products,  but  especially  the  vine.  The  winter  is  long;  snow,  rain,  and 
mud  snccecxiing  each  other  in  abundance.  The  summer  is  dry  and  de- 
lightful. 

2.  Most  of  the  buildings  used  as  hospitals  in  the  Crimea  were  illy-adapted 
to  such  purposes ;  being  mostly  dwellings  voluntarily  given  to  the  govern- 
ment for  that  particular  use  during  the  war ;  and  such  other  public  build- 
ings as  could  be  spared  for  the  time.  In  all  these  temporary  hospitals  there 
was  a  great  want  of  proper  ventilation ;  the  dwellings,  particularly,  being 
cut  up  into  chambers  teu  by  fifteen  feet,  and  sometimes  less.  The  only  means 
of  ventilation,  or  arrangements  intended  for  that  purpose,  were  small  valves 
in  one  of  the  upper  window-panes,  about  six  inches  in  diameter  ;  aud  it  was 
only  an  occasional  window  that  was  even  blessed  with  this  air-hole.  The 
doors  communicating  between  the  different  chambers  or  apartments  were 
always  open.  The  surgical  patients  were  kept  in  wards  by  themselves,  but  in 
the  same  buildings  with  those  affected  with  typhus  fever  and  other  diseases. 
Small  single  cots  were  packed  in,  as  close  as  possible,  leaving  barely  room 
enough  for  the  surgeon  to  walk  between.  Sometimes,  after  a  fresh  arrival, 
the  floors  would  be  covered  with  patients  for  a  day  or  two,  until  they  could 
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be  distributed.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  wax  the  floors  and  polish 
them  with  brushes  made  fast  to  the  boots.  Tlie  floors  were  kept  as  clean  as 
possible,  and  were  frequently  wiped  up  with  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime, 
as  were  also  the  feet  of  the  cots. 

3.  Several  hospitals  had  a  general  superior  who  visited  occasionally,  and 
had  a  general  supervision  over  all  of  us,  as  well  as  over  the  financial  matters. 
Then  there  was  another  Russian  physician,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  on  the 
spot  daily,  to  superintend  that  particular  hospital,  and  to  make  known  to 
us  the  will  of  our  superior.  Each  American  and  German  surgeon  had  his 
own  particular  ward  or  wards,  with  some  six  or  eight  dressers,  who  were 
selected  from  amongst  the  convalescent  soldiers  (serfs).  As  a  general  thing 
they  were  very  poor  nurses,  requiring  to  be  watched  in  order  that  their 
duties  should  be  properly  performed.  The  medical  men  of  Russia  are  not, 
as  a  class,  equal  to  the  profession  in  other  countries.  The  great  majority 
of  those  in  the  Crimea  being  what  they  call  "  ordinators,^^  graduated  only 
in  medicine.  To  many  things  the  American  surgeons  could  not  subscribe ; 
but  we  had  to  obey  orders,  even  when  our  knowledge  and  judgment  dictated 
to  us  a  different  and  far  better  course.  Proper  ventilation  was,  amongst 
these  matters  of  difference,  one  of  our  principal  subjects  of  contention.  It 
was  quite  common  for  all  of  us  to  suffer  with  headache  before  we  had  been 
in  the  hospital  an  hour.  The  windows  were  never  opened,  except  when  the 
American  surgeons  ordered  it ;  and,  I  suppose,  were  immediately  closed 
after  we  left,  even  in  wards  where  gangrene  reigned  almost  supreme.  Our 
superiors  in  rank  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  actual  necessity  of  pure 
air  in  typhus  and  gangrenous  wards. 

4.  The  average  number  of  sick  and  wounded  in  Simphopol  (the  capital, 
thirty  miles  from  Sevastopol),  during  the  winter  of  185.5  and  185B,  was 
1.5,000 — a  little  over  one-third  of  all  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Crimea. 
The  average  number  of  deaths  per  day  out  of  this  15,000  was  133,  mostly 
from  typhus  fever  and  the  effects  of  gangrene. 

5.  The  Russians  used  acid,  muriaticum  dilut.  almost  exclusively  in  typhus 
fever.  This  was  probably  as  good  as  any  other  medicine,  while  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  breathe  the  impure  air  of  a  typhus  ward.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  I  have  no  confidence  in  it  whatever,  when  used  under  such 
circumstances.  One-half  of  the  typhus  patients  suffered  from  parotiditis, 
which  was  sometimes  suffocating. 

6.  I  will  merely  state,  on  this  occasion,  that  my  experience  in  treating 
erysipelas  with  olive  oil  and  cotton  batting  were  quite  satisfactory.  I 
oiled  the  parts  all  over,  then  bound  them  up  in  the  cotton. 

7.  Hospital  gangrene  in  wounds  and  stumps  was  the  great  curse  of  the 
surgical  wards.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  creasote  in  this  disease.  I 
have  seen  gangrenous  stumps  looking  perfectly  healthy  in  forty-eight  hours, 
and  sometimes  in  twenty-four,  after  the  application  of  creasote  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  Where  the  gangrene  had  affected  the  stump  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  inch  or  less,  I  have  taken  a  swab  and  applied  the  pure  oil  all 
over  the  diseased  parts  and  in  the  irregular  cavities,  then  covered  the  parts 
with  a  cloth  smeared  over  with  a  liniment  composed  of  creasote  5J,  olive 
oil  Oj.  As  I  said,  frequently  in  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  gangrenous 
mass  would  come  off  with  the  removal  of  the  dressing.  The  protrudmg 
bone  was  never  cut  off,  but  left  until  it  became  partially  absorbed  within  the 
healthy  granular  mass,  when  it  was  taken  hold  of  with  forceps,  twisted  off, 
and  extracted.  The  time  necessary  for  this  absorption  generally  amounted 
to  several  weeks  after  the  stump  had  taken  on  healthy  action. 
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In  ctMicIusiou,  lot  nio  say,  our  patioiits  liad  a  fjood  diet  ;  hciiii;  served 
with  jilouty  of  soup,  ffooil  fresh  meat,  rye  and  l)uok\vlK'at  broad  (which  thoy 
proforrod),  and  oooasionally  jfooil  //'////  wheat  Itread,  "  vadLii'''  (rye  whisky) 
twice  a  (hiy,  and  sonietinios  wine. 

I  am  satisfied  (climate  and  all  thintrs  considered)  tliat,  had  tho  medical 
and  surj^ical  departments  boon  properly  managed,  the  mortality  above  stated 
might  have  boon  greatly  reduced. 

N.  B. — Dr.  Parke  iuformod  mo  that  of  t woiily-sovon  young  American 
surgeons  who  served  in  the  Russian  hospitals  during  tho  late  war,  nine  died 
of  disease  contracted  in  the  wards — seven  of  tyi»hus  fever,  and  two  of 
cholera.  E.   Jf. 

Dr.  GotVs  Case  of  Excision  of  the  Ri(ihf  Superior  Ma.riJla  and  a 
Portion  of  the  Left. — Since  the  account  of  this  case  was  printed  off  (see 
pp.  344-8)  we  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  G.,  dated  Reads- 
town,  March  7,  18(50,  which  gives  the  liistory  of  the  case  up  to  that 
date : — 

r>ear  Sir:  *  *  *  I  have  seen  'S\t.  Ouist  repeatedly  since  the  operation 
in  ^lay  last,  and  npon  inquiry  was  iiiforniod  that  his  general  health  had 
improved  beyond  his  expectations.  I  accidentally  met  him  in  the  forepart 
of  last  month,  w^hen  he  gave  me  the  agreoal)le  information  that  his  health 
was  better  than  it  had  been  for  the  past  two  years ;  he  also  informed  me 
of  his  marriage,  and  of  his  intention  to  rent  a  farm  this  spring. 

The  side  of  the  face  from  which  the  tumour  was  removed  appeared  very 
much  sunken  for  three  or  four  months  after  the  operation,  but  it  has  now 
filled  out  to  a  greater  degree  than  one  would  have  supposed,  so  that  now 
there  is  scarcely  any  deformity  remaining,  except  that  resulting  from  the 
incisions.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  operation  was  performed,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  of  the  return  of  the  disease.  I  do  earnestly 
hope  the  young  man  will  be  spared  further  infliction  from  it,  for  he  has 
suffered  a  great  deal.  Should  anything  of  the  kind  take  place,  I  shall 
deem  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know. 

Yours  truly,  William  A.  Gott. 

Correction. — Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Sir:  In  the  October  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  it  was  stated,  in  descril)ing 
the  operation  for  ligating  the  arteria  innominata,  that  the  summit  of  the 
sternum  was  removed.  It  should  have  been  the  right  side  of  the  summit 
of  the  sternum. 

This  was  possibly  a  mistake  of  my  own,  or  that  of  my  amanuensis,  or 
of  the  printer ;  and  as  it  is  a  material  point  in  the  true  description  of  that 
operation,  I  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  request  you  to  correct  it. 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  S.  Cooper. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  17,  1859. 


DOMESTIC  SUMMARY. 

Aneurism  of  the  IscKiatic  Artery  ;  Ligature  of  this  Vessel,  and  suhseque^itly 
of  the  Primitive  Iliac  Artery— Pxot  L.  A.  Dugas  relates  [Southern  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.,  Oct.,  18.59)  the  following  example  of  this  : — 

AV.  M.  J.,  aged  twenty-four  years,  came  under  Dr.  D.'s  care,  in  March,  1857. 
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He  stated  that  when  four  years  old,  he  fell  from  a  tree  and  struck  with  his  seat 
upon  a  rocky  surface  ;  but  has  no  recollection  of  any  contusion  or  injury  to  the 
part  at  that  time.  He  was  told  that  he  was  so  badly  stunned,  that  he  was  car- 
ried home  insensible.  About  five  years  after  this,  he'  first  felt  a  little  tumour  in 
the  region  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  has  been  steadily  increasing 
ever  since.  He  does  not  know  when  it  began  to  pulsate,  but  thinks  it  has  done 
80  for  several  years.  About  a  year  ago  a  "  Cancer  Doctor"  said,  "  he  could  cure 
him  with  plasters  that  would  eat  out  the  tumour."  A  plaster  was  accordingly 
applied,  which  gave  him  such  intense  pain,  and  caused  so  much  inflammation 
and  tumefaction,  that  he  refused  to  have  it  repeated. 

His  condition,  when  Dr.  D.  examined  him,  was  noted  as  follows :  General 
health  apparently  very  good  ;  has  a  tumour  as  large  as  a  goose's  ogg  upon  the 
inner  cheek  of  the  nates,  near  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  extending 
upward  and  inward  in  the  direction  of  the  well-known  course  of  the  ischiatic 
artery.  It  is  easy  to  grasp  the  whole  tumour  in  the  hand,  and  no  distinct  neck 
can  be  felt  extending  up  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus. 

Its  lower  extremity  protrudes  about  two  inches  beyond  the  general  surface,  is 
somewhat  conical,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  feels  as  though  there  was  no  more  than 
the  thickness  of  the  skin  between  its  contents  and  the  finger.  The  skin  is  also 
here  of  a  red  or  dark  hue,  not  unlike  that  presented  by  an  acute  abscess  on  the 
point  of  bursting.  The  tumour  evidently  contains  a  fluid  which  may  be  forced 
out  of  it  by  pressure,  and  which  returns  immediately  when  this  is  discontinued, 
the  current  of  egress  and  of  ingress  being  distinctly  felt  by  the  finger.  The 
tumour  pulsates  visibly  to  the  eye  and  sensibly  to  the  hand ;  a  distinct  aneu- 
rismal  thrUl  or  whiz,  with  beats  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  may 
be  easily  detected  with  the  naked  ear  or  with  the  stethoscope  over  the  entire 
tumour,  and  along  the  course  of  the  ischiatic  artery  up  to  the  sciatic  notch, 
vjhere  it  is  most  audible.  Firm  pressure  v.pon  the  seat  of  the  ischiatic  artery  at 
its  exit  from  the  pelvis,  arrests  both  the  pulsation  and  the  iclxiz,  and  these  return 
when  the  pressure  is  omitted. 

The  tumour  never  gives  him  any  pain,  except  when  he  rides  on  horseback,  or 
sits  long  upon  it.  It  then  feels  heavy  and  sore.  It  is  evidently  an  aneurism  of 
the  ischiatic  artery,  probably  induced  by  the  traumatic  cause  above  mentioned. 

The  following  operation  was  performed  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  March,  in 
presence  of  a  number  of  physicians  and  students :  concentrated  chloric  ether 
was  inhaled  to  intoxication,  but  not  to  coma ;  an  incision  five  inches  long  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  carried  through  the  gluteus 
maximus  which  was  unusually  thick  ;  Ugated  one  smaU  artery ;  exposed  the  in- 
ferior margin  of  the  pyriformis,  and  found  the  ischiatic  artery  beating  strongly 
and  with  a  distinct  thrUl  to  the  finger.  "When  this  was  compressed,  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  tumour  ceased,  but  would  return  upon  removing  the  pressure.  The 
vessel  was  now  ligated  with  silk  and  the  tumour  ceased  to  pulsate  and  became 
pale  and  flabby.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  with  quill 
sutures,  and  a  firm  compressing  bandage  applied  to  the  tumour.  Two  hours 
after  the  operation,  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  was  applied  for  ten  minutes 
to  the  tumour,  over  the  bandage,  and  forty  drops  tr.  opii  administered. 

March  17.  Passed  a  bad  night  in  consequence  of  febrile  excitement  and  con- 
fined position  ;  is  still  feverish  and  feels  "sore  all  over;"'  no  pulsation  nor  whiz 
in  the  tumour.     Eeapplied  freezing  mixture  to  tumour. 

18^/).  More  comfortable ;  no  febrile  excitement. 

I9//1.  Yery  comfortable ;  no  pain;  no  pulsation  in  the  tumour;  removed  the 
bandages  and  found  that  the  tumour  resumed  partially  its  former  fulness,  but 
no  pulse  nor  thrill  detected  by  applying  the  ear.  Some  sanious  pus  discharged 
from  wound  upon  pressure ;  did  not  disturb  the  sutures,  but  reapplied  the  com- 
pressing bandage.     Bowels  to  be  kept  quiet  with  opiates. 

20^/1.  Feels  very  well ;  compresses  got  off  during  the  night ;  the  ligature  upon 
the  muscular  branch  came  away;  slight  pulsation  and  sound  detected  in  the 
tumour ;  compresses  reapplied. 

22d.  Has  had  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  to-day;  pulsation  still  perceptible 
slightly;  adhesion  of  wound  nearly  complete,  but  suspecting  pus  beneath,  I 
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removod  (ho  ([iiill  suturos  and  luuinl  sii|)i)tir;\tioii  jirctty  five  from  dcop-soatod 
purls. 

'IMli.  This  mornin;;:  at  8  o'chick  the  i>iv1iont.  pot  out  of  bod,  and  on  soatinij 
lunisclf  for  iin  alvino  ovaoiialion.  folt  soniothinp  suddonly  "givo  way,"  and  was 
imnudiatt'ly  dolnirod  wHli  blood  llowiuLr  from  tlio  wound.  Ho  was  at  onoo 
assisted  to  tho  bed  and  jdaood  upon  his  alidonion,  whilo  prossuro  was  oxortod 
u])on  tho  wound.  Tho  bUnMliuir  ooas(>d  at  onoo.  On  roacliinir  him,  aliout  half 
an  hotir  aftor  tho  aooidont,  and  romovintr  tho  drossiu'j.  no  blood  issuo<l ;  the 
wound  did  not  pipo  opon,  nor  oould  I  soo  from  what  point  tho  blood  osoapod, 
althouirh  tho  (piantity  lost  was  estimated  liy  his  room-mates  at  from  a  pint  to  a 
(piart.  Tho  lijratun>  still  in  jjlaoo.  with  the  lyrojectinu:  end  covered  with  adhesive 
jdastor.  Tumour  still  pulsates  fooldy.  (,'overed  tho  wound  with  a  thick  com- 
press, firmly  bound  down  l>y  a  many-tailed  lianda^^e  carried  around  the  pelvis. 
Hied  airain  from  tho  nose  to-day,  showini;  the  liemorrhaf,nc  diathesis. 

2.")//i.  At  4  o'clock  P.M.  the  wound  l)led  a  little.  J  removed  tho  dressing,  but 
no  blood  issued.     ltoapi>lied  com])resses. 

'2()lh.  Findinjr  early  in  tho  niorninir  that  blood  had  boon  oozinpf  from  the  wound 
all  nis^ht,  1  invited  several  jtrofessional  friends  to  meet  mo  at ',)  o'clock  A.  M., 
when,  on  removing  the  dressings,  the  blood  gushed  out  in  a  torrent.  .1  at  once 
tore  asunder  tho  adh(>n'nt  surfaces,  washed  out  tho  wound  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  brought  the  ischiatic  artery  fairly  into  view.  Tho  blood 
flowed  from  just  above  tho  seat  of  ligature.  ]>its  of  lint  were  applied  to  the 
bleeding  point,  and  the  wound  well  packed  with  them  after  the  manner  suggested 
by  Dr.  Mott,  so  as  efToctually  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  The  patient  being  very 
much  exhausted,  was  then  turned  upon  the  back,  and  brandy  given  him.  ]n 
consultation  with  the  physicians  present,  it  was  determined  to  proceed  at  once 
to  take  up  the  common  iliac  artery.  Being  indisposed  at  the  time,  I  requested 
my  friend,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  ITolt,  late  surgeon  in  the  ('rimcan  war,  to  perform  the 
operation,  which  he  did.  Tho  patient's  feeble  state  deterred  us  from  using  any 
anresthetic.  lie  was  on  the  verge  of  sjTicope  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  vomited  several  times  before  its  completion,  although  he  lost  no 
blood.  The  peritoneum  was  wounded  in  conseciuence  of  his  movements.  The 
artery  having  been  tied,  tho  wound  was  closed  by  quill  sutures ;  compresses 
dipped  in  cold  water  applied  over  the  abdomen  and  ordered  to  be  kept  cool ; 
brandy  and  laudanum  was  administered;  and  the  patient  allowed  to  rest. 

2~t]i.  Passed  a  comfortless  night;  took  one  gr.  opium  every  live  or  six  hours, 
with  a  sufTicient  quantity  of  brandy;  but  gulped  up  continually  whatever  he  took 
of  broth  or  other  drink ;  pulse  bad ;  temperature  of  limb  normal ;  no  hemor- 
rhage ;  some  tenderness  of  abdomen ;  ordered  opium  pills,  toddy,  broth,  iced 
water,  and  cold  cloths  to  the  abdomen  to  be  continued. 

28^/t.  Evidently  sinking;  pulse  feeble  and  frequent;  still  gulps  up  everything; 
limb  warm ;  feels  relieved  of  all  soreness  and  thinks  himself  better. 

29th.  Died  at  4  o'clock  A.  M.     No  post-mortem  examination  made. 

Ligation  ofhotli  Common  Carotid  Arteries,  at  an  interval  of  seventeen  days, 
for  Epilepsy. — Dr.  Gustav  C.  E,  Weber  reports  [Cleveland  Med.  Gaz.,  Oct., 
1S,t9)  a  case  of  this.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  German,  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  the  victim  to  epilepsy  for  five  years.  When  he  entered  the  Cleveland 
City  Infirmary  his  attacks  came  on  daily ;  but  his  constitution  seemed  to  have 
suffered  very  little,  and  his  intellectual  powers  were  not  diminished.  The  patient 
not  having  been  benefited  by  treatment.  Dr.  Weber  determined  to  ligate  the  left 
common  carotid  artery.  This  was  performed  on  the  2d  December,  1857.  The 
artery  was  secured  below  the  omohyoid  muscle.  The  ligature  was  tightened 
gradually  and  slowly,  and  produced  no  untoward  cerebral  disturbance.  Twelve 
flays  after  the  operation  the  ligature  came  away,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
wound  closed  entirely. 

For  seven  days  the  patient  was  free  from  fits,  felt  completely  relieved  from 
his  former  distressing  symptoms.  The  headache  was  gone,  the  paresis  of  the 
arm  disappeared,  and  he  could  speak  as  distinctly  as  any  one. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  ligation  of  the  artery  the  patient  had  three  fits,  and 
subsequently  they  became  frequent,  though  not  so  severe  as  before. 
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Thinking  the  first  operation  had  benefited  the  patient,  Dr.  W.  decided  to  take 
up  the  other  carotid — which  was  done  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  first. 

"  For  five  weeks  after  this  second  operation,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "  the  patient  wag 
entirely  free  from  fits.  They  then  returned  for  a  time  daily,  and  very  lightly 
indeed,  consisting,  in  fact,  simply  of  short  moments  of  unconsciousness,  and  a 
few  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles.  Gradually  they  increased  in  severity, 
but  diminished  in  number.  For  more  than  half  a  year  he  had  an  attack  only 
once  a  week,  or  every  two  weeks.  Since  then  again,  they  became  slowly  more 
frequent,  and  now,  nearly  two  years  after  the  first  surgical  interference,  he  has 
an  attack  every  two  or  three  days.  They  are,  however,  by  far  not  so  violent  as 
they  were  before  the  arteries  were  taken  up." 

The  patient  enjoys  good  health,  "but  his  intellect  seems  to  become  a  little 
impaired ;"  and  Dr.  W.  says  he  entertains  no  doubt  but  that  in  time  he  will 
become  idiotic. 

[The  result  of  this  case  seems  to  us  to  afford  little  encouragement  for  an  imita- 
tion of  this  practice.] 

Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Artery  for  the  Cure  of  Elephantiaaia  of  the  Leg 
and  Foot. — Dr.  T.  L.  Ooirr  reports  [Charleston  Med.  Jonrn.,  March,  1860)  a 
case  of  elephantiasis  of  the  leg  and  foot,  of  enormous  size,  which  had  existed  for 
five  years,  in  a  negro  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in  which  he  applied  a  ligature 
to  the  femoral.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  three  months  since  the  operation,  it 
is  stated  that  "the  leg  and  foot  have  subsided  to  very  nearly  the  natural  size." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  may  be  made  known. 
In  Dr.  Carnochan's  case,  supposed  by  Dr.  0.  to  have  been  cured,  the  disease, 
as  already  stated  (see  pp.  474-475  in  this  number),  returned. 

Ligature  of  the  Subclavian. — Dr.  Siirady  reports  [New  York  Journ.  Med., 
Jan.,  1860)  a  case  of  aneurism  in  the  right  axilla,  resulting  from  a  fall,  admitted 
into  the  New  York  Hospital,  for  which  Prof.  Parker  applied  a  ligature  to  the 
subclavian.     The  patient  died  on  the  fourth  day. 

Tracheotomy  in  Croup. — Dr.  Yoss  records  [New  York  Journ.  Med.)  fourteen 
cases  of  croup,  in  which  he  resorted  to  tracheotomy.  Of  these,  five  recovered 
and  nine  died.  Of  the  patients,  eight  were  boys,  of  whom  two  only  recovered ; 
of  the  six  girls,  three  recovered. 

Ovariotomy  in  Ohio. — Prof.  J.  W.  Hamii.tox,  in  his  report  made  to  the  Ohio 
Medical  Society  [Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouimal,  Nov.,  1859),  has  collected  an 
account  of  the  operations  for  ovarian  disease  performed  in  Ohio. 

He  states  that  ovariotomy  has  been  performed  or  attempted  forty-two  times, 
where  the  operator  and  patient  belonged  to  Ohio ;  in  eight  cases  by  Ohio  sur- 
geons upon  patients  residing  in  other  States,  and  one  on  a  resident  of  Ohio  by 
a  surgeon  of  an  adjoining- State,  making  a  total  of  fifty-one  cases. 

In  thirteen  cases  extirpation  was  impracticable  ;  in  seven  of  these  the  attempt 
was  e\ddently  the  cause  of  death. 

In  thirty-seven  cases  extirpation  was  accomplished ;  in  sixteen  of  these  death 
was  evidently  caused  by  the  operation.    In  twenty  cases  recovery  took  place. 

Fracture  at  the  Base  of  the  Cranium;  Discharge  of  Blood  and  Brain  from 
the  External  Ear;  Recovery. — In  our  number  for  April  last  will  be  found  a 
case  by  Dr.  Lockwood,  of  recovery  after  an  accident  of  this  kind.  A  similar 
case,  with  the  same  fortunate  result,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Haskins,  of  Clarks- 
ville,  Tenn.,  in  the  Nashville  Medical  Record  for  October.  1859.  The  subject 
of  the  latter  was  a  boy,  three  years  of  age,  who  fell  eighteen  feet,  on  a  hard 
surface. 

Penetrating  Wound  of  the  Brain. — Mr.  G.  Dkvrox,  resident  student  of  the 
Charity  Hospital,  N.  O.,  reports  [N.  0.  Med.  Neivs  and  Hosp.  Gaz.,  Feb.,  1860) 
the  following  remarkable  case  of  this  : — 

"Laurent  Fleury,  native  of  France,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  blacksmith,  en- 
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loroil  the  Charity  TTospital  on  the  morninfj  of  the  7th  of  November,  1859,  with 
three  iiiijiarently  sli^'hl  woiimls,  suitl  to  liave  lieen  inflicted  by  ii  coiipU'  of  wonion, 
;iiiout  1  1'. -M.  tiiat  (lay.  'I'he  wouiuls  were  situated  as  follows:  one  on  the  Id't 
oeei]>ito-i)arietal  leicion,  one  on  the  face,  and  one  on  the  left  shoulder.  'I'hey 
were  all  dressed  with  strips  of  adhesive  jdaster.  As  that  on  the  scalp  was 
l)leedinir  profusely,  a  styptic  pre))aration  was  used,  and  it  was  then  dressed. 
The  ])atient  returned  liome  the  same  eveniiifr,  but  next  day  he  was  n-adniitted 
into  the  hos])ital.  eomplaininj>:  of  his  throat.  Examination  showed  that  in  the 
melee  he  had  evidently  l>een  straniiled,  as  liis  tonj^ue  was  much  swollen,  and  he 
felt  some  pain  when  speaking'.  The  wounds  al)ovo  described  wore  cleansed  and 
redressed;  a  lijiht  diet  and  rest  were  prescribed,  and  that  (hvy  he  sat  u]i  and 
took  his  meals  without  comjtlainini;:  of  any  ])ain.  Next  mornin<r  he  remained  in 
bed,  but  did  not  complain  of  pain  ;  only  felt  weak,  lie  also  staled  that  lit;  had 
n-sted  well  all  niuht. 

"  At  1 1  A.  M.  he  complained  of  headache,  and  was  somewhat  sleepy ;  and 
now  he  ijradually  lapsed  into  a  state  of  coma,  and  died  on  the  Dth,  at  H  P.M. 

"The  next  day,  while  assistini^  Dr.  Jiarl.  city  physician,  in  making  a  post- 
mortem examination,  on  enlaruing  the  wound  of  the  head,  to  search  for  fracture 
o\'  the  skidl,  1  discovered  a  t)lack  substance,  reseml)ling  iron,  on  a  level  with  the 
external  plate  of  l)one.  I  attempted  to  remove  it,  but  found  that  great  force 
would  be  necessary.  1  then  excised  a  segment  of  the  surrounding  scalp,  anil,  on 
removing  a  corresponding  segment  of  the  l»one,  found  that  the  foreign  substance 
was  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife,  which  had  been  driven  through  and  broken  off 
near  the  handle,  and  was  penetrating  the  brain  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  at  a 
point  nearly  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  sutures. 
There  was  no  blood  effused  internally,  l>ut  some  clear  licpiid.  The  brain  at  this 
point  seemed  softer  than  iu  the  opposite  lobe." 

Turpentine  in  Stomatitis  Materna. — Dr.  D.S.  Brandon,  of  Georgia  {Souther)/ 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jan.,  1860),  e.xtols  the  efficacy  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
in  the  treatment  of  stomatitis  materna.  He  gives  the  oil  in  the  dose  of  twelve 
drops  three  or  four  times  a  day.  If  there  be  constipation  he  prescribes  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  and  if  there  be  diarrhoea  present  combines  laudanum  with  the  tur- 
pentine.    He  says  this  treatment  has  proved  very  efficient  in  his  hands. 

Labour,  with  the  Hymen  Unhro'ken. — Dr.  John  Yalk  records  [Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Nov.  10,  ISnO)  a  remarkable  case  of  this  in  an  Irishwoman, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  married  ten  months.  On  examination,  the 
hymen  was  felt  to  be  in  a  state  of  cartiLiginous  hardness,  and  no  aperture  could 
be  found  by  the  finger  in  the  vagina.  Through  the  rectum,  the  inclosed  waters 
were  felt  slightly  protruding  into  the  vagina,  with  the  head  entering  the  superior 
strait.  In  two  hours  the  membranes  ruptured,  and  the  waters  discharged  into 
the  vagina,  producing  a  bulging  of  the  hymen  outward,  not  unlike  in  feeling  to 
the  unbroken  bag  of  waters.  A  slight  moisture  only  was  felt  on  the  external 
parts.  A  probe  was  now  carried  on  the  end  of  the  finger  in  search  of  an  orifice 
to  be  enlarged  by  incision,  but  in  vain.  A  less  forcible  pressure,  however,  by 
the  finger  point,  than  had  been  used,  broke  through  the  hymen,  it  having  been 
apparently  thinned  and  macerated  by  the  progress  of  labour.  The  waters  gushed 
forth,  and  the  child  soon  followed. 
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Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

Virginia. 

Tennessee. 

Virginia. 

Mississippi. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania. 

Georgia. 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Carolina. 

Maryland. 

Florida. 

Tennessee. 

Georgia. 


Signs  of  Pregnancy. 
Iodide  of  Potassium. 
Plastic  Matter. 
Stricture  of  the  Urethra. 
Stimulants 
Physiology  of  Death. 
Scarlet  Fever. 

Pathological  Physiognomy. 

EflFects  of  Onanism. 

Variola. 

Nutrition. 

Cephalalgia. 

Digestion. 

Scarlatina  Maligna. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Typhoid  Pneumonia. 

Duty  of  the    Obstetrician    in  Natural 

Labor. 
Enteric  Fever. 
Supposed  Pathological  Influence  of  the 

Moon. 
Acute  Dysentery. 
Acute  and  Chronic  Metritis. 
Yellow  Fever. 

Glance  at  the  Science  of  Medicine. 
Sulphuric  Acid. 


Campbell,  Marcus 

Campbell,  Robert 

Chandler,  Joseph  H. 
Childs,  Benjamin  F. 
Clendenin,  William  G. 
Cline,  Godfrey  H. 
Coates,  Benjamin  F. 
Cochran,  E.  C. 
Collins,  May  B. 
Comstock,  Lucius  L. 
Cooper,  James  D. 
Cooper,  John  Atchison 
Cowin,  John  H. 
Crawford,  John  D. 

Cunningham,  John  S. 


Davis,  William  N. 
Deane,  James  S. 
Delany,  Alfred 
Dennis,  Jacob  M. 
Dixon,  John 
Dula,  F.  G. 
Duncan,  Thomas  F. 
Dunlap,  B.  G. 
Dunlap,  James  C. 

Elkin,  Thomas  B. 
Evans,  William  E. 


Texas. 

Virginia. 

Delaware. 

Georgia. 

North  Carolina. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

Tennessee. 

Missouri. 

Ohio. 

Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Alabama. 

Virginia. 

Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania. 

Arkansas. 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia. 

Alabama. 

North  Carolina. 

Pennsylvania. 

North  Carolina. 

Virginia. 

Mississippi. 
Missouri. 


Yellow  Fever. 
I  Therapeutic    Application    of    Cold    in 
*       Fevers. 

Treatment  of  Laryngitis. 

Tertiary  Syphilis 

Vitality  of  the  Blood. 

Apoplexy. 

D\-sentery. 

Malarious  Diseases  of  East  Tennessee. 

Young  Doctor  and  his  Profession. 

Mania  a  potu. 

Physiology  of  the  Circulation. 

Aneurism. 

Croup. 

Menstruation. 

Death  from  Faulty  Innervation  of  the 
Pneumogastric  Nerve. 

Syphilis. 

Pneumonia. 

Cynanche  Trachealis. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

Abortion. 

Injuries  of  Intemperance. 

Scarlatina. 

Tobacco. 

Mercury. 

Pleuritis. 
Enteric  Fever. 
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X  A  M  E  . 

Fairleij^h,  llobert  M. 

Farnhiun,  Horace  P. 

Ferjruson,  James  E. 
Fischer,  All.ert  W. 
Foster.  Z.  X. 
Fulton,  Saunders 


STATE  OU  COIXTKY. 


SI  ItJElT  OK  THESIS. 


Kentucky. 

Massachusetts. 

Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. 
Mississipjii. 
North  Carolina. 


Conservative  Patholopy. 

{lUmes  (if  the  Forearm,  and  their  Frao 
tures. 
Syphilis. 
Scarlatina. 

liilious  lieuiitteut  Fever. 
Abortion. 


Oaines.  John  M.  (M.  D.) 
Gaither,  W .  \V . 
Gano.  R.  Kwin^ 
Gibboney.  S.  Rush 
Gordon,  John 
Griiham,  l>anicl  McL. 
Greene,  Frank  M. 


Virginia.  Course,  A'C,  of  the  Vas  Deferens. 

North  Carolina.  The  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Kentucky.  Function  of  Reproduction. 

Pennsylvania.  Gangrene. 

Mis.-iissippi.  Syni])tonint<)lo;ry. 

North  Carolina.  lUabetes  Melliliis. 

Kentucky.  Placenta  Privvia. 


Ilagerson,  Angus  C. 
Hanks,  George  M. 
Harris,  Alon/.o  F. 
Hatler,  Morris  (M.  D.) 
Hedgepeth,  Josiah 
Henderson,  C.  R. 
Hendry,  Bowman 
Hereford,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Hoover,  David  W. 
Hornback,  William 
Hunter,  Charles  J. 
Hunter,  George  W. 
Hynds,  S.  Houston 

Ingalls,  P.  P. 
Ingram,  William  A. 

Jackson,  G.  A. 
Johnson,  F.  F. 

Jones,  John  M. 

Jones,  Montfort 
Judkins,  George  B. 


Georgia. 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Missouri. 

North  Carolina. 

Mississippi. 

New  Jersey. 

Virginia. 

Pennsylvania. 

Jlissouri. 

Virginia. 

Virginia. 

Tennessee. 

Maine. 

North  Carolina. 


Virginia. 
Illinois. 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia. 
Alabama. 


Pneumonia. 

Yellow  Jessamine. 

Primary  Syphilis. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

Amenorrhoea. 

Congestive  Fever. 

Pneumonia. 

Intermittent  Fever. 

Dyspepsia. 

Bilious  Remittent  Fever. 

Phthisis. 

Organs  of  Digestion. 

Signs  of  Pregnancy. 

Bronchitis. 
Dysmenorrhoea. 

Dysentery. 

Gunshot  Wounds. 
I  DiflFerence  between  the  Vegetable  and 
\      Animal  Kingdoms. 

Hernia. 

Compression  of  the  Brain. 


Kelley,  William  I. 

Kerns,  George  M. 

King,  William,  Jr. 
Knickerbocker,  Boliver 


Ohio. 

Georgia. 

Georgia. 
Pennsvlvania. 


Medicine  as  a  Science  and  an  Art. 
Apoeynum     Cannabinum,    or    Indian 

Hemp. 
Tonsillitis. 
The  Reparative  Process. 


Lackey,  Benjamin  F. 
Langenderfer,  J.  R. 
Lester,  James  R. 
Lever,  John  D.  F. 
Lewis,  Daniel  W. 
Loftin,  James  Merrill 


Tennessee. 
New  Jersey. 
Tennessee. 
South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina. 
Georgia. 


Herni.T,. 
Scrofula. 
Enteric  Fever. 
Erysipelas. 
Remittent  Fever. 
Pulmonitis. 


Mace,  William  G. 
Mann,  Augustine  A. 
Mapp,  John  L. 
Martin,  Robert  S.  (M.  D.) 
Mathews,  Fleming  J. 
Maynard,  S.  S. 
McAdorv,  James  S. 
MeCulk.ugh,  Joseph  W. 
McHatton,  A.  H.  (M.  D  ) 
McKinney,  David 
McNite,  William  P. 
Mitchell,  G.  W. 
Moffitt,  William  J. 


South  Carolina. 

Massachusetts. 

Georgia. 

Missouri. 

Georgia. 

Maryland. 

Alabama. 

Delaware. 

Missouri. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee. 


Indigestion. 
Enteric  Fever. 
Typhoid  Fever. 
Corn  as  an  Antiperiodic. 
Prolapsus  Uteri. 
Polypus  Uteri. 
Inflammation. 
Infantile  Hygiene. 
Rheumatism. 
Scarlatina. 
Intermittent  Fever. 
Typhoid  Fever. 
Function  of  Respiration. 
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NAME. 

Morgan,  Ellington  J. 
Morris,  William  Wade 
Morton,  Charles  B. 
Mulholland,  David 


STATE  OR  COUXTEY 

Georgia. 
Virginia. 
Virginia. 
Missoari. 


SUBJECT  OF  THESIS. 

Pneumonia. 
Inflammation. 
Scarlatina. 
Intermitting  Fever. 


Nelson,  Thomas  W. 
Nelson,  William  W. 
Nichols,  Pennoek  J. 
Nicholson,  Hugh  W. 
Norris,  Alonzo 

Owen,  George  A. 
Owen,  W.  T. 


Virginia. 
Iowa. 

Pennsylvania. 
Georgia. 
New  York. 

Virginia. 
Virginia. 


Variola. 

Cholera  Infantum. 

Rubeola. 

Pietro  vers  ion  of  the  Womb. 

Inversio  Uteri. 

The  Placenta. 
Delirium  Tremens. 


Parham,  R.  J. 
Perchment,  Albert  H. 
Phillips,  N.  D. 
Pasey,  Robert  B. 
Pyles,  Newton  C. 


Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mississippi. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 


Acute  Enteritis. 
Enteric  Fever. 
Spermatorrhoea. 
Traumatic  Tetanus. 
Pus. 


Ralston,  Robert  G. 
Roberts,  George  H. 
Roberts,  William  H.  H. 
Robinson,  L.  W. 
Rowell,  E.  H. 
Rudisill,  Benjamin  F. 
Rushing,  Greenwood 


Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

Georgia. 

North  Carolina. 

Alabama. 

Georgia. 

Mississippi. 


Typhoid  Fever. 

Amenorrhoea. 

True  Aims  of  the  Physician. 

Inflammation. 

Bilious  Remittent  Fever. 

Yellow  Fever. 

Croup. 


Sale,  John  Alexander 
Saunders,  Samuel  A. 
Sellers,  Hiram  F. 

Seydel.  Arthur 

Shaffner,  John  F. 

Shaw,  Daniel  W. 

Silvis,  George  W. 

Sim,  J.  Thomas 

Spang,  Frederick  K. 

Stewart,  Clayton  M.  (M.  D.) 

Stewart,  Elam  L. 

Stuart,  Robert 

Taggart,  John  F. 
Tate,  Thomas  J. 
Taylor,  Daniel  W. 
Tavlor,  Frederick  S. 
Thomas,  William  T. 
Thompson,  Davis 
Thompson,  W.  P. 
Tilman,  J.  R.  (M.  D.) 
Tilman,  Joel  S. 

Van  Buskirk,  Joseph  T. 

Walker,  Fleetwood 
Walker,  Frank 
Walker,  William  J. 
Wallis,  Hugh  Maxwell 
Wallis,  Robert  S.  (M.  D.) 

Warren,  Llewellyn  P. 

Warren,  William  C. 
Watson,  Andrew  J. 
Watts,  David  A. 
Weldon,  Andrew  J. 
Wheeler,  Levi  L. 


Virginia.  Dysentery. 

Arkansas.  Typhoid  Fever 

Pennsylvania.  Diarrhcea. 

Nicaragua.  Epidemic  Cholera. 

North  Carolina.  Arsenic  and  its  Compounds. 

North  Carolina.  Biliary  Calculi. 

Pennsylvania.  Rubeola. 

Maryland.  Retroversio  Uteri. 

Pennsylvania.  Veratrum  Viride. 

Illinois.  Dropsy. 

Illinois.  Milk  Sickness. 

Kentucky.  Variola. 

Indiana.  Treatment  of  Pneumonia. 

Alabama.  Gonorrhoea. 

Indiana.  The  Devotee  of  Medicine. 

New  York.  Dyspepsia. 

South  Carolina.  Tobacco. 

Tennessee.  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines. 

Alabama.  Opium. 

Indiana.  The  Mind. 

Indiana.  Uterine  Hemorrhage. 

Virginia.  BUious  Remittent  Fever. 

Georgia.  Hepatitis. 

Virginia.  Treatment  of  Inflammation. 

Alabama.  Auscultation  and  Percussion. 

Maryland.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Missouri.  Infantile  Remittent  Fever. 

..-    ^,    ,,       ,.  (  The  Catamenial  Flow,  a  Secretion  or  a 

North  Carolina,  -j      Hemorrhage? 

Virginia.  Amenorrhoea. 

Kentucky.  Dysentery. 

Kentucky.  Spermatorrhoea. 

Tennessee.  Pneumonitis. 

Pennsylvania.  Dysjjepsia. 
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NAME. 

Willooxon,  Jiiitips 
^VitlJ;<l,  TlunniiK  U. 
Woo.l,  Kii-on  U. 
Word,  Jiiinos  C. 
AVright,  Joseph  P. 

Ynntis,  Robert  II. 
Yeoiniins',  George 

Zacliiiriiij,  J.  Forney 


STATK  on  COUNTRY. 

Georgia. 

Tenne.'Jseo. 

Alahnma. 

Mi.«.sis.-ii]i|ii. 

roniiiiylvuiiia. 

Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania. 


Maryland. 


.SinJEOT  OF  TIIE.SI.S. 

Strietiire  of  the  I'rethra. 

IiikMinittent  Fever. 

Pneumonia. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

Diagno.sis  of  the  Syphilides. 

Blood  and  its  Executive  l)utic 
Medicine  a  ^Science. 

Diseases  of  the  Knee-joint. 


Of  the  above,  there  are  from- 


Pennsylvania 

.     25 

Maryland 

.     7 

New  Jersey    . 

2 

Virginia 

.     24 

South  Carolina     . 

.     f) 

New  York 

Georgia 

.     IS 

Indiana 

.     4 

Loui.<innii 

North  Carolina 

.     JH 

Ohio      . 

.     3 

District  of  Columbia 

Alabama 

.    n 

Illinois 

.     .■? 

Texas     . 

Tennes.see     . 

.     11 

Florida 

.     2 

Maine     . 

Mississippi*. 

.     10 

Delaware 

2 

Iowa 

Kentucky     . 

.     10 

Arkansas 

.     2 

Nicaragua 

Missouri 

.       8 

Massachusetts 

.     2 
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HARVARD  UNIYERSITY. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  .\nnu!il  Cour.se  of  Summer  In.struction  in  the  i\Ieilical  Department  of  Harvard 
University  ivill  commence  at  the  Mas.sachusetts  Medical  College,  in  North  Grove 
Street,  Boston,  on  Monday,  March  12,  1800,  and  continue  till  November. 

Clinical  Medical  and  Surgical  Instruction  will  be  given  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  adjoining  the  College. 

Recitations  from  approved  text-books  will  be  held  daily  during  the  session  at  the 
College,  upon  all  branches  necessary  to  a  medical  education.  Occasional  lectures  are 
nlso  given,  and  demonstrations,  illustrated  by  the  Museums  of  the  College. 

During  the  Summer  Session,  instruction  is  given   by  lectures  at  Cambridge,  on 
P>otan_y,  by  Prof.  Gray ;  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Prof.  Wyman ;  on  Zoology,  by 
Prof.  Agassiz ;  on  Acoustics  and  Optics,  by  Prof.  Lovering.     To  these  lectures  Stu- 
dents of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  admitted  without  extra  charge. 
Good  Board  can  be  obtained  at  S3  or  ijii  per  week. 

Fees  for  the  Summer  Term  (which  must  be  paid  in  advance)  $100,  without  extra 
charge  for  Matriculation,  Hospital,  Librarj^,  or  Dissections;  for  six  mouths,  $100;  for 
three  months,  .$50. 

D.  Hdmpiirets  Storer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
John  B.  S   Jackson,  M.  D.,       Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Hersey  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.  D., 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.  D., 
George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D., 
Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D., 
John  Bacon,  M.  D., 
Edw.ard  H.  Clarke,  M.  D., 


Richard  M.  Hodges,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  and  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Wm.  E.  Coale,  JI.  D.,  Assistant  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

Calvin  Ellis,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Morbid  Anatomy. 

James  C.  White,  M.  D.,         Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
J.  Nelson  Borland,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

Tickets  to  the  Session  must  be  procured  before  Students  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Course. 

D.  HUMPHREYS  STORER,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

No.  132  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
■^^*  Circulars  can  be  obtained  gratis,  upon  application  to  David  Clapp,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  Office,  over  184  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Jan.,  Aju-il — 2t.  January  1,  18G0. 
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